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SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 



In making this, my first annual report, it afifords me great pleasure to be 
able to note an actual progress, both in school legislation and in the prac- 
tical working of our educational system. 

SCHOOL LAW. 

County Supervision. 

Act No. 147 of the Public Acts of 1891, which is " An act to provide for 
the election of a county commissioner of schools, for the appointment of 
school examiners, [and J to define the duties and fix the compensation for 
the same, and to repeal all existing acts and parts of acts conflicting with 
the provisions of this act," although enacted as a new law is practically an 
amendment of chapter XII of the compiled school laws of 1889. Crude as 
it is in some respects, it contains many features that are in the line of 
improvement. The title of the officer is changed from that of Secretary of 
the Board of School Examiners to County Commissioner of Schools; and 
the term is extended from one to two years, beginning on the first of July 
instead of the fourth Tuesday of August. 

Probably no feature of the law, as it now stands, will commend it so 
favorably to the masses as that by which the election is put in the hands 
of the people. In our republican form of government, which of necessity 
must be a representative democracy, it is coming to be felt that the inter- 
ests of the whole people are best served by having officers directly respon- 
sible to the people, l-nder the old law, the Secretary was appointetl by a 
board which was itself appointed by the chairmen of the township boards 
of inspectors. The responsibility that filtered through the two sets of 
officers l)efore reaching the people was so far diminished in the process 
that it was almost 7iiL The change may have gone a step too far in the 
other direction, but it is generally conceded to be an improvement on the 
old method of appointment. It will at any rate make county supervision 
more popular. 

The section of the law which provides that " no person shall be eligible 
to the office of county commissioner of schools who shall not be a graduate 
in the literary department of some reputable college, universitv, or State 
normal school, or hold a State teacher's certificate, or who shall not have 
held a first grade certificate within two years next preceding the time of 
his or her election, or shall have held the office of county commissioner 
ander this act: Provided, That in counties having less than fifty schwjls 
subject to the super\'i8ion of the county commissioner, a person holding at 
the time of his or her election a second grade certificate shall be eligible," 

B 
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will commend the law to educators while not making it less acceptable to 
the patrons of our schools. A similar qualification might be required of 
the other members of the board of examiners. 

The commissioner is by law made assistant conductor of institutes, and 
is prohibited from beinj:? financially interested in any summer normal, or 
teachers' training class in the county for which he was elected. In a few 
counties the secretaries and other members of the boards of examiners 
organized and conducted summer normals, which, it was alleged, many 
teachers, who otherwise would not, attended on the strength of an intima- 
tion from the examining officers that att-endance would render it easier to 
secure a first grade certificate. Whether or not such pressure was 
brought to bear on the teachers it is impossible to say, but it is well that 
the law has been so amended that there can be no suspicion of 
intimidation. 

As already hinted, the law is not alt6gother perfect. Instead of permit- 
ting examiners to hold six special examinations as heretofore, they are 
limited to four. In the larger counties justice to the applicants, as well as 
the interests of the schools, demands that the number be increased to six. 
Although the change from six to four was made for the sake of economy, 
it is not clear how that end is secured; and oven if secured, it is only at 
the cost of having less thorough examinations. 

First grade certificates are now good for four years instead of three, and 
second grade for three years instead of two. This change was urged ou 
the ground of economy, but it is probable that the most important benefit 
arising from the law is the incentive which it gives to teachers to aspire to 
higher grade certificates. 

There is continued that feature of the old law that makes first grade 
certificates granted in one county good throughout the State. In its 
operation this has not been altogether satisfactory. The standard varies 
in different counties, and a first grade certificate in one county, which is 
not even the equivalent of a second grade in other counties, may secure to 
its possessor undeserved recognition in those other counties, if these 
certificates are to be good throughout the State, they ought to be indoi'sod 
by some central authority, or be subject to some limitations or restrictions, 
when transferred from the county in which they were given. 

Provision is made for filling vacancies in the office of School Commis- 
sioner, but the law is silent as to the filling of other vacancies in the 
Board of Examinc^rs. This ommision was clearly an oversight on the 
par* of the Legislature. A remedy other than the questionable one of 
following the old law ought to be provided at the next session of the 
Legislature. 

Township JHatrictH. 

Friends of the Township District System have noted with pleasure^ 
the occasional local acts that have organized individual townships as single 
districts. The longest step in advance was taken in Act No. 17(5, which is 
an act for the organization of township school districts in the Upper Pen- 
insula. The act is only permissive, but it is learned inci<lentally that there 
is a general disposition to tnke advantage of the law. Before the assem- 
bling of the next Legislature it is hoped to have official information as to 
the success of its working. 
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Certification of University Oraduatea. 



A law was enacted autliorizin^ the faculty of the Department of Litera- 
ture, Science and the Arts, of the University of Michigan, to give teachers' 
certificates to persons receiving a bachelor s, master's or doctor's degree, and 
also a teacher's diploma for work done in the science and art of teaching. 
This legislation had been asked for before, but the policy of granting such 
authority was questioned. The law promises to meet the hopes of its 
friends while not producing any of the ill effects feareH by those who at 
first were unfriendly to it 

Kindergarten Methods in Public Schvols. 

The law which authorizes the introduction of the kindergarti*n methods 
in the public schools of the State gives to an important and somewhat 
neglected department of education the encouragement of legislation. 
Neither official nor unofficial reports have as yet been received from 
schools that may have taken advantage of the law. It should be remarked 
that the introduction of kindergartt^n methods in the public schools aims 
at an improvement of our educational system where improvem(*nt is most 
needed, namely, at the bottom and not at the top of the system. The 
great merit of kindergarten instruction is (and it is this that gives just 
ground for its support at puV)lic expense) that these methods not only 
train the eye to greater accuracy' and the hand to greater deftness, but lend 
to a more symmetrical develoj)ment of the child's mind, and hence a better 
preparation for any and all the duties of life. In this sense it is of value 
alike to the children of tlie rich and the poor. 

Tuition of Xon- resident Pupils, 

The law in regard to the admission of non-rrsident pupils and the col- 
lection of tuition from the same has been amended su that •' when ncm- 
resident pupils, their parents or guardians, pay a scliool tax in said district, 
the same shall be credited on tluMr tuition a sum not to exceed tlie amount 
of Buch tuition and they shall only bt* reiiuired to pay tuition for the dif- 
ference therein." This amendment is basrd on the theory that the pay- 
ment of tax should give special school j)rivileges to non-residents, whenas 
the theory of our free common schools is that no jK»rson Ix^cause of hitf 
poverty or wealth, the payment or nou-[)ayment of tax, shall be giv<*n any 
special school privileges. All alike are to have the privilegt» of att(»n(ling 
school in som(^ one placf*, which place is to lu» determinrd by residence. 
No bad results may follow from this lt»gislation, and thrn* may be evils 
that it is intended to remove; but it is clrarly oj)en to tln^ criticism that it 
is not strictly in accord with the spirit of our free common school system. 

Dvlimiueni Ta.res. 

In many of the northern counties so large a part <jf the school tax was 
being returned dt'linqut^nt that it was almost imiK)ssiblo to maintain si-hool 
a sufficient length of time to (»nlitle the district to its share of the primary 
school interest fund and the mill tax. What was thus in the first place an 
unavoidable misfortune was visited with a penalty intt*nded <»nly for those 
districta that throutrh carelessness or neglect failed to provide sclux)l j)riv- 
ileges for the chiltlren n^siding within their boundaries. To avoid the 
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double iniustice done these districts section 43 of the general tax law of 
1891 provides that ***** the township treasurer shall pay to the 
county treasurer all State and county taxes collected, except that from the 
State and county taxes collected he may retain a «um suflScient to fill any 
deficiency in the sum collected for school purposes, but the amount so 
retained shall not exceed the total delinquent school taxes returned, and 
the county treasurer shall retain the amounts thus reserved out of the first 
moneys received by him from any township taxes." 

NEEDED LEGISLA TIGN. 

In our legislation it is well to guard against legislating in the wrong 
direction as well as legislating too much. Our legislation should be evolu- 
tionary rather than revolutionary; it should aim to establish a system that 
has interdependent and co-operating parts that constittite it an organic 
unit There is need, it is true, of some radical changes in our school law, 
but however radical these changes are they should be in the direction of 
a development of our present system. 

Third Grade Certificates. 

I would recommend some legislation that would drive out of the ranks 
of our teachers a class of persons, who, while maintaining a certain mini- 
mum grade of scholarshii), are without the progressive professional spirit 
that characterizes the true teacher. It is no unusual comment on these 
teachers that their jmpils learn less than when they first began teaching, a 
comment that finds its explanation in that fact that, having attained the 
scholarship that enables them to secure third grade certificates, they are 
content to vegetate. It requires no philosopher to see that the teacher 
who has ceased to make any intellectual progress has ceased to be a good 
teacher. Admit, as we must, that teachers are inadequately paid for their 
services, still it must be said that the State has a right to expect from 
its teachers a higher conception of duty than is shown by an ambition 
that is gratified with a third grade certificate. Even viewed from the 
standpoint of ordinary business that seeks the largest return for the 
smallest outlay, and it is clearly to the advantage of the teacher that he 
improve himself. Higher wages brings better teaching; but l>etter teach- 
ing also secures higher wages. Each is to a certain extent a cause, and to 
a certain extent an efEect of the other. The teacher should see this for 
himself. If he does not, the State should be protected from him, and tlie 
progressive teacher should be freed from his competition. This can 
easily be done by limiting the number of third grade certificates that can 
be granted to the same person. School C-ommissioners are in all legiti- 
mate ways encouraging teachers to prepare themselves for the higher 
grade certificates, and school officers are striving to discriminate in favor 
of the progressive teacher; but to make their etforts effective there ouglit 
to be enacted a law that would forbid the granting of a third grade certifi- 
cate to the same person more than three times. Such legislation can only 
be defeated by the prevalence o£ that short-sighted economy that places 
cheapness above quality; or that theory of rights that would place a per- 
son's right to teach above the pupil's right to be well taught. 

xibamioned Diatricts, 

In some of the lumbering and mining districts of the State it occasion- 
ally happens that a school district with a school house and site is aban- 
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doued, and a (luestion arises as to what disposition should be made of the 
proi>erty. The Board of Inspectors should bo ^iven authority to dispose 
of such property and directed to distribute the proceeds among the non- 
resident property holders, or. better still, among the other districts of the 
township. 

WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 

The Chief of the Liberal Arts Department of the World's Columbian 
Exix>sition has uot yet sufficiently developt*d his plans for the educational 
exhibit to make it possible to l^egin work on Michigan's State exhibit. 
The Superintendent of Public Instruction has been authorized by the 
World's Fair Commission for Michigan to appoint a committee to pre- 
pare an educational exhibit. I shall recommend to that committee a plan 
by which all the schools in the State, graded and ungraded, city and 
country, shall have an opportunity to make a display of their work. 
Ab the plan is elaborated and accepted, circulars of information will ho 
sent to the city superintendents and the school commissioners. 

Michigan's nearness to the seat of the Columlnan Exposition gives it 
an opportunity, possessed by few other States or countries, of making a 
large display of both its educational and its material resources. The 
same favorable condition renders it possible for large numlx^rs of our cit- 
izens to visit this exposition, which will be a school for the nations of the 
world. But while we shall expect to learn much by observing the prog- 
ress in the arts and sciences made by other peoples, there is a benefit of 
another kind that will come to the children and schools of our State. The 
interest that will be developed and the work done in making the neces8ar>' 
preparation for an e<lucational exhibit will have a reflex action that will 
show more immediate and more beneficial results than the exposition 
itself. 

At present the indications are that the State Commission will not be 
able to appropriate a sum that will enable the State to make a creditable 
exhibit, and it may become necessary to ask for contributions from the 
friends of our Michigan schools. Indiana, Kansas and other States have 
asked for penny contributions from the school children, and it has been 
suggested that Michigan's children be given an opportunity to make 
similar voluntary contributions. Thefe are serious objections that may be 
urged against such a plan of raising funds, and yet it is not without its 
advantages. It is worth many pennies to a child to feel a personal inter- 
est in any enti*rprise tliat promises to be a factor in advancing the world's 
civilization, and to have assisted in making such an enterpris*^ a succ«»ss. 
We and our cliildren need to be brought into a living knowledge of the 
world and its work; we need the inspiration that comes from feeling that 
we are a part of the great and advancing movement of the ai^es, not simply 
individuals set down in obscure corners to which oui lives, our influence, 
and our knowledge is limited. So. although it may be justly criticis(*<l, 
yet because it st^ems necessary, and becau.st* it gives the schools and 
scholars of Michigan a perscmal interest in the Columbian Exjxjsition and 
the great event it commemorates, I shall recommend that in all the* schools 
of the State children be p«»rniitted to niakt* such vohintAry c«)ntribution8 
as they may desire to a fund to ]»e used in making an educational exhibit 
which will ho a credit to our State. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 

The work of University Extension has taken a foothold in Michigan, 
and already five flourishing societies have come under my observation, one 
each in Detroit, Grand Rapids, Saginaw, Kalamazoo and Hillsdale. 
Courses of lectures, mostly by professors from the State University, are 
delivered on art, literature, history, political economy, physics and other 
subjects, which in the main are beinp well attended by the members, and 
favorably commented upon by the press. The most significant comment 
on these societies has been as to the character of the work done and the 
interest taken by young men and young women, whose days are spent 
in manual or clerical labor. This movement hopes to attain suc- 
cess by going to the people, by building upon such intellectual founda- 
tions as they already have, by sho^ving that scholarship has a message, 
which, although it may not lighten toil, will yet show its subordinate place 
in life, and give a training that will help the laborer to see and appro- 
priate his equitable and just share of its fruits. It proposes for itsefi the 
task of leading to that broader scholarship and higher culture that will 
bring to our people an appreciation of the good things of life and an 
intelligent comprehension of its problems. 

So far as observed a preference seems to be shown for those branches 
that throw some light upon life and conduct, viz., literature, history and 
social science. 

PUPILS* READING CIRCLE. 

University Extension is but one of a number of similar movements that 
have originated during the past few years. One of the most recent has 
been the Pupils' Beading Circle. The Michigan Circle had its origin in the 
meeting of the State Teachers' Association just closed at Grand Rapids. 
The Circle is well officered and promises to do a useful work. 

TEACHERS' ASSOCIATIONS. 

I have noted with great satisfaction the growth in number and member- 
ship of teachers' associations in nearly all the counties of the State. In 
addition to the regular organization of the county there have been formed 
in many of the counties subordinate, or local, associations embracing such 
a portion of the county as convenience of meeting dictated. 

These organizations at the same time furnish a most valuable medium of 
usefulness to the county commissioner and a very fair index of his efii- 
ciency. Where the t-eachers of any county meet together only on the 
occasion of the State teachers' institute, the good results arising from the 
interchange of ideas and the comparison of work and methods are at the 
best but small and unsatisfactory, owing to the shortness of the session and 
the restraint which the formality of the institute imposes upon its mem- 
bers. This deficiency is well supplied by the county and local association 
meetings, especially when, as is usually the case, the exercises are con- 
ducted according to a regular program, motlel recitations held and full and 
informal discussions engaged in. In this way the good work of the State 
institute is made continuous. Indeed, it would be impossible to overesti- 
mate the value of these associations; and I urge it upon the county rom- 
missioners that in no way can they more eifectually promote the educational 
interests of their respective counties than by encouraging these organiza- 
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tions. I have Adsitecl and addressed as many of these meetings, both of 
county and local organizations, as my time would permit. 

It would be well if every township could have a teachers' associa- 
tion of its own. subordinate to the county organization and holding its 
meetings monthly. A plan of this nature is in force in Indiana, wliere 
the teachers of each township are recjuired by law to meet in a township 
institute one Saturday in each month. These township institutes are in 
some ways more helpful to teachers than the county institute. In the 
absenct* of any similar law in Michigan we have only, here and there, the 
voluntary teachers' association. But wherever this exists it is the out- 
growth of a truly professional and progi'essivo spirit on the part of the 
teachers, and is doing great good. It will be found that thf^se frecjuent 
meetings afford excellent opportunity for quizzes and discussions upon the 
books embraced in the T«^achers' Reading Circle, and also upon the books 
which are embraced in the course of study for institut<>s, which is now 
being prepared by the Department, and which is designed for continuous 
readmg and study throughout the year. 

A feature of some of the county associations that might be continued 
in the future with advantage, but which is especially timely just now, 
when preparation is being made for the World's Fair educational exhibit, 
is exhibitions of school work. Under proper management these exhibi- 
tions ought to arouse a healthy spirit of emulation among botli teachers 
and pupils. 

ANOTHER STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The necessity : another State Normal School is forcing itself more 
strongly upon the attention of each succef^ling legislature. The advance- 
ment of popular education and the condition of our si'hools dei)end above 
all xxpfm the (lualificatious of teachers. It is not enough that those who 
teach should have a student's knowledge of tlie branches they teach. It 
is absolutely essential that they should also know the laws of mental 
development and the mental i)rocesses involviHl in evt^ry branch of school 
work; that they should be familiar with the history of education and tlie 
best m6»thods of teaching, and be able to discriminate between these meth- 
ods. The growing api)reciation of this nec(»ssity among teachers and 
school officers throughout the State has swelknl the attendance* at our 
State Normal School so that its utmost capacity will very soon be reached; 
and yet the utt^T impossibility of one normal school supplying tlie wants 
of even that jwrtion of the teachers of the State who have tlie time and 
money necessary to attend a school of professional training, is becoming 
apparent to all thoughtful persons. No jjart of tlu' State has shown 
a higher appreciation of professional training of teachers or a more pro- 
gressive spirit in educational matters than the I'pper Peninsula. The 
disadvantages whicii it suffers in its remoteness from th(» State Normal 
School are so manifest as to constitute a strong argument tor anotht»r nor- 
mal school more accrssihle to that rapidly dt^veloping portion of the State. 
And to this are wow added two absolut«'ly unanswrrabh* argument's: first. 
the utter incapacity of one institution to meet the wants of th(» wlioh* State; 
and second, the diffi<nilly of haudling at one institution a larger number of 
students than is now enrolled at our N«)rmal School. To ai)preciate fully 
the latter difficulty, it must !)♦' borne in mind tliat it is not simply more 
room and more instnurtors that arc required. Tlirse couM easily be sup- 
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plied But an institution for the training of teachers, unlike a university, 
needs to exert an almost parental supervision over the lives and morals of 
its students, not only for the better moral equipment of those whom it 
sends forth to tt^ach, but for the pur]X)8e of guarding against the grave 
danger of sending out pei'sons armed with certificates entitling them to 
teach in any of the schools of the Stat^, and yet morally unfit for that 
highest of the teacher's duties, the upbuilding of character. In my con- 
nection with the Stfite Board of Education I have found that this problem 
has already grown to serious and perplexing proportions with the present 
large enrollment of the State Normal School. So far as I know this is the 
first time that this argument has been presented, and I call especial atten- 
tion to it, not because of its possible novelty, but because it is, in my opin- 
ion, the strongest of all arguments in favor of another normal school. 

TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

So long as it is impossible for the great mass of those who teach our 
ungraded schools to afford the time and expense necessary to secure pro- 
fessional training by attending the State Normal School, the teachers' 
institute is the only resort for the training of the great majority of our 
teachers, the only means of elevating the teachers and the schools to a 
better standard. It is only through the institutes that we can ever realize 
the enforcement of that rule which is the pride and boast of the Produce 
of Ontario, " that no man or woman shall be permitted to try his 'prentice 
hand on the children of the State." 

Institute Convention. 

Realizing to what an extent the future of our public schools depends 
upon the teachers' institute, I have from the first felt that the supreme 
educational problem of the hour was how to bring the teachers' institute 
to the highest possible efficiency, and how to bring within its enrollment 
every teacher of the State, at least all who have not received professional 
training elsewhere. With this in view I called a meeting of institute con- 
ductors and instructors on October 23-24, 1891, to consider the following 
questions: 1. The proper proportion of professional and academic work 
in the teachers' institute; 2. The union of two or more counties for an 
institute; 3. The evening lecture; 4. A salaried corps of conductors; 5. 
Grading the institute; 6. The county commissioner and the institute. 

The Convention was held in Representative Hall, in Lansing, and was 
well attended by many of the most prominent and thoughtful educators 
of the State. The sentiment of the Convention on the different topics was 
expressed by the following sets of resolutions, unanimously adopted; 

1. * Resolved, (a) That in the opinion of this Convention of institute 
conductors and workers, the length of all institutes should be two weeks or 
more. 

(fc) That both academic and professional work should be done in pro- 
portion suited to the needs of the teachers in attendance. 

(c That the main work of the institute is inspiring teachers to know 
and to grow. 

(d) That the resix)nsibility for the local management should devolve 
upon the efficient county commissiom*r. 

*Tlie roBolations are nanibttrod to correspond with the naml^ering of the topict) above. 
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(e) That in the institiit<^ program regular class work with members of 
the institute in sections should be an important feature. 

2. Resolved, That it is deemed advisable, in arranging for institutes, to 
combine two or more counties wherever the fund of a single county will 
not admit of a session of at least two wec^ks' duration, provided the insti- 
tute can be held in a place centrally located and reasonably easy of acxiess 
from all parts of the counties. 

3. Resolved, That evening lectures should be contmued as a part of 
institute work, but such serWce should be assigned to those only who 
can do it with credit to the profession, and satisfaction to the institute 
and public. 

4. Resolved, That the recommendations of the paper on the salaried 
corps of instructors presented by Principal Sill be adopted as the sense 
of this Convention, and that we are ready to cooperate with the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in securing appropriate legislation to carry 
them into efiFect. 

5. Resolved, (a) That, believing the scheme of grading the institute to 
be feasible, we respectfully recjuest the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion to begin the work as soon as possible. 

(ft) That the workers in institutes believe the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction acted wisely in calling this meeting of conference, that we all 
have been benefited by it and that another meeting of a similar nature 
should bo called next year. 

(c) That a committee should be appointed by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction to have under advice the matter of grading the insti- 
tute and to report at such meeting. 

(d) That for the purpose of securing more consecutive work in each 
year's institute and as a step leading to the complete grading of the insti- 
tute, a blank should be issued by the Department affording more space 
and better opportunities to conductors for making detailed reports to their 
successors. 

6. Resolved, (a) That the commissioner should be consulted in the 
selection of conductor and instructors. 

(6) That he should give his best efforts to secure the att^mdance of his 
county teachers during the institute. 

(c) That he should nave entire charge of enrollment and attendance, and 
all reports and clerical work, thus enabling the conductor to give his entire 
time to the work of instruction. 

(rf) That he should cordially cooperate with the conductor and instruct- 
ors in their work. 

Union of Counties. 

The resolutions of the Convention recommending the combination of 
two or more counties for one institute, and a session of not less than 
two weeks are in accord with the conclusions which I have arrived at from 
my experience in institute work and with the recommendations which I 
have repeatedly made to this Department in my reports as institute 
conductor. It must lx» admitted. howev(?r, that very serious, if not insur- 
mountable, obstacles arise against the carrying out of both of thesi» sug- 
gestions. Where the necessity of combining two or more counties in one 
institute is greatest, namely, in the newtT and more sparsely si'ttled coun- 
ties, there it is most difficult to tind a suitabh* place acce.ssible to all parts 
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of the counties which it is desired to unite. This is due partly to lack 
of railway communication and partly to lack of towns which are at the 
same time conveniently located and equipped with the necessary accommo- 
dations for a large institute. Furthermore, it is essential in all cases to 
secure the agreement to the union of the commissioners of the counties 
which it is desired to unite. This has been found impossible in most cases, 
and without this little can be done. 

The advantages of an institute of two weeks over a one week's institute, 
which in many cases proves to be an institute of four days, are too appar- 
ent to all observing persons to need argument. And yet, in most counties 
the fund is too small to provide an institute of more than one week, 
except by combining the funds of two or more counties, or by allowing the 
fund to accumulate for two or more years, the county meanwhile being 
deprived of an institute. In both, the objections are found generally to 
overbalance the advantages. 

Two classes of remedies to the existing defects of our institute system 
suggest themselves; one requiring legislative action, and the other lying 
within the administrative power of the Department of Public Instruction 
The most that the Department can do under existing laws is to improve 
the quality of the institute work by care in the selection of conductors and 
instructors; to insist upon model class-room work in the institute and a 
proper adjustment of academic and professional work to the wants of the 
teachers of each county; to provide for a continuous course of institute work 
and study in place of the intermittent, disconnected work that is now 
being done, so that there may be something like an institut<^ si/stem for 
the whole State, and some connection between the successive institutes 
that are held in the same county; to grade the institute and issue certifi- 
cates of graduation to those who complete the course, and, finally, to estab- 
lish an organic connection between the institute, the Teachers' Reading Cir- 
cle and the teachers' examination. The course of study for institutes now 
in preparation by this Department aims at the ultimate accomplishment of 
all these ends. It is well, also, to aim at something like conformity of 
the work of the institute to the course of study in the State Noi-mal 
School. The last mentioned aim brings us to the consideration of those 
means of improving the institute which require lej^islative action. 

It is plain from what has been said that in order to hold lonj^^er insti- 
tutes in each county, we must have a law that will provide for a larger 
institute fund; for instance, something similar to that of Iowa, which, by 
a combination of institute fees, required of all who are examined for teach- 
ers' certificates, and tuition fees, required of all who attend the institute, 
provides a fund sufficient to hold an institute of four weeks in each county 
of the State. However, it may be said in passing, that a circular recently 
issut-d by the State Suj)erintendent of Iowa, would seem to indicate that 
the institute there has not proved satisfactory in giving professional train- 
ing to teachei-s. The cause of this failure may not be inherent in the 
Iowa system, and yet it is apparent that tht? system practically re(|uires 
that these four weeks' institutes should be held during the summer 
vacation. 

Now there are two seriou.s objections to long institutes held in July and 
August: First, It is a time when most teachers ought to be taking a 
vacation, or at least enjoying an entire cessation of anything like school 
work. Second . It is impossible, wlu»n at least half the institutes of the 
State have to be held simultaneously, to provide thoroughly efficient con- 
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ductors and instructora for all. To be sure, enough teachers can generally 
be obtained who are equipped for doing g<Kxl class-room work, but the 
institute is almost sure to degenerate into a mere school and professional 
training to be neglected. The experience of those States that have held 
all, or nearly all, their institutes in the summer vacation, especially where 
institutes of four weeks are held, has given proof of this theory. Again, 
uniformity is not in itself of the greatest imi)ortance in the trainin.t< of 
teachers. But when the conductors of institutes dilFer very materially in 
ability, and where almost unbounded latitude is given to each in his own 
institute, it inevitably happens that we have not only great variety of 
institute methods but also great variety in the quality of the work done. — 
very good institutes in some counties and very ix)or ones in others. Suffi- 
cient uniformity to correct this evil is certainly desirable. 

The Salaried Corps of Institute Conductors 

has certainly much to commend it, and I think has given satisfaction 
wherever it has been tried. It would give opportunity for something 
deserving the name of a stfstem of professional training for all the teachere 
of the State. It would make it possible to raise the standard of institute 
conductors to that of the half-dozen leadera of the i^rofession in the State. 
It would tend to a uniform excellence in the common schools of the entire 
State. By the employment of the professors of pedagogy in the State 
Normal School and University, and their assistants as leading members of 
the corps, it would afford opportunity for an organic relationship between 
these institutions and the institute. Not least of all, it would relieve the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction from the solicitations of those who 
entertain the notion that institute appointments are to be distributed for 
the benefit of those who desire a job rather than in the intt»rest of the 
teachers who attend the institute. This is an important tulvaiitage in a 
State where the term of office of the Superintendent is so brief and the 
salary so small as to afford insufficient opportunity to gain a reliable 
knowlinlgo of the largt* number nt-cessary to serve as conductors and 
instructors in the institutes. 

In order to have a salaried corjjs of institute conductors it would bi* 
necessary to jjass a law making attendance on the institute comjnilsory on 
the part of every teacher in the county where the institutt; is held, and 
prescribing a forfeitun^ of ct»rtificate, where any teacher fails to attend 
without a sufficient excuse. This law couM not be circumvented like our 
present law designed to encourage attendance on institutes. It would secure 
I^ractically universid attendance of teachers upon the institute; it would 
result in the holding of institut«»s during the school year instt^ad of during 
the months that are, by common consent. regarde<l as unfit for study or 
school work: and, by closing all schools in the county during the institute, 
it would make it possible always to secure desirable accommodations. I 
am stnm^^ly imprr^bsed with the thought that the path to the realization of 
the best and most nearly universal professional training of teachers lies 
along th(» lint^ of the salaried corps of institute conductors, and the graded 
iiLstitute course, so that the institute, though possibly short, will lead from 
something to something. 

Acting in accordance with tin* resolutions of the Convention the Depart- 
ment is engagetl in the preparation of a graded course of study for insti- 
tutes with academic and ijrofessional work on a scale adjustable to the 
wants of each localitv. 
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In the proposed course will be incorporated a course of reading, which 
will be made the basis of part of the work in the institutes. This reading, 
which will of necessity have to be done throughout the year, will, it is 
hoiked, make the interest in the work of the institute extend beyond the 
week in which it is held. To secure a further coordination between the 
parts of our educational system the Doi^artment will base part of the ques- 
tions to be used in teachers' examinations on the work done in the institute 
and the reading done in connection therewith. 

While the plan is in its experimental stage it will not pro^nde for a 
course with more than two grades. Some time in the future the work in 
the different grades ought to be made to conform somewhat to the require- 
ments for first, second, and third grade certificates. 

THE COUNTY COMMISSIONERS OF SCHOOLS 

have contributed no small amount to the success of the institutes of 1891 by 
their intelligent and zealous aid. They are demonstrating the wisdom of 
the main principles of the new law ana, their hearty accord with its pro- 
visions. With them more than with any other class of men rests the 
future welfare and progress of our primary schools, and they certainly 
seem alive to the duties and responsibilities of their office. The Depart- 
ment is deeply indebted to them for their earnest cooperation. 

GRADINC; THE SCHOOLS. 

The annual reports of the secretaries of the boards of examiners show a 
great advance in the grading of the district schools. The State Manual 
and Course of Study is being followed in most of the counties of the State. 
So great has been the demand for the Course of Study that in less than 
two years an edition of fifteen thousand is exhausted and another edition 
is demanded. 

In this connection attention might be called to an opposition to grading 
that has developed because of the unfortunate use of the word "graded" in 
what is known as the "Graded School Law." A school becomes "graded" 
under the law by making certain changes in the membership and powers 
of the district board- The word "graded" no more indicates to a person 
unacquainted with the law the change made than would the word "English." 
It has, however, led many people to think that a school may not be graded, 
or classified, by the teacher without authority from the district meeting. 

If what are known as graded districts could be called union districts, as 
they were formerly, there would be avoided the opposition referred to, and 
some confusion in making reports would be prevented. 

COMPARATIVE STATISTICS. 

A comparison of the reports for 1891 with those for 18W shows a large 
increase in the school population of graded districts, and a slight decrease 
in the ungraded districts Part, but not all, of this greater relative 
increase in the graded districts is accounted for by the shifting of popula- 
tion from the country districts to the towns and cities. Some of it is more 
apparent than real, being brought about by districts changing their form 
or organization from ungraded to graded. Even if each of the several dis- 
tricts in the State should have the same i)opulation one year with another, 
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a change in the form of organization from ungraded to graded would show 
an apparent increase in the population of the graded districts. 

One of the most gratifying facts disclosed by the reports is the increase 
in the ratio of the enrollment in the schools to the whole school population. 
In the year just closed the graded schools show an increase of 3.4 per 
cent, and the ungraded an increase of 1.2 per cent, and all the schools an 
increase of 1.7 per cent. But here again there is danger of not seeing the 
real significance of the statistics. Although an increased percentage of 
the children enumerated may attend school, they may have so fallen off in 
the regularity of their attendance that the average attendance has not been 
increased. The conditions of weather, changes in teachers, etc., which 
may operate to increase the enrollment may at the same time diminish the 
average and the aggregate attendance. 

No effort is made by this Department to secure statistics of aggregate or 
average attendance. So long as the year is broken up into short terms 
taught by different teachern, and districts independent of each other have 
diiferent methods of rep- )r ting, no reliable information can be secured in 
regard to average or ag^^regate attendance. While such information is not 
obtainable a comparison of the total enrollment from year to year will not 
be without value. 

There was for the whole State in 1890 an increase of .1 month in the 
duration of the schools. An ecjual loss in 1JS91 leaves the average term 
the same as in 1889. This loss might be something to be deplored if it 
were not accompanied by another chan«j:e which may be in part responsi- 
ble for the shortening of the term, and which at the same time may 
counteract any of its ill effects. The other change referred to is a gradual 
increase from year to year in the average number of months taught by 
teachers in the ungraded and the smaller graded schools. This means 
that there are fewer changes in teachers and consequently less loss of time 
in making the adjustments nect^ssary when such a change is made. So 
long as progress continues to be made in this direction we shall not be 
discouraged by the decrense in the average duration of schools. 

On the whole the average wages of teachers have increasetl. The 
decrease of 55 cents per month in the average wages of men teachers in 
ungraded schools is, no doubt, to b«* accounted for by the growing custom 
of «'mpl<jying the same teacher for the whole j-ear instead of employing 
male teachers for the winter term and female teachers for the spring 
term. Such a change tends to lower the average wages paid to men 
while raising the averagt^ paid to women. 

My predecessors in office have called attention to the small number of 
applicants for first and se(*(md grade certificates as compared with the 
number who apply for third grade. The number of applicants for the 
higher grades i.s still small, but there is an encouraging increase. In 
1891 there were nearly f)ne-thinl more of these higher grade certificates 
granted than in ls90. This was accompanied by a corresponding 
decrease in the number of third grade certificates issued. Although the 
number of teachers necessary to supply our schools is increasing, there is 
a gradual diminution in the numl)er of sjiecial certificates grantetl. This 
is an evidence of advancement. 

In the financial statistics it is difficult to make a comparison 
between the items for 1891 and those for 181K3. Previous to 1891 the 
amount received from loans was included in "amount received from all 
other sources,'' and this was classed as an ordinary receipt. It ought not 
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plied. But ail iuetitution for the training of teacliers, unlike a university, 
needs to exert an almost parental supervision over the lives and morals of 
its students, not only for the better moral equipment of those whom it 
sends forth to teach, hut for the puri>ose of guarding against the grave 
dang(T of sending out persons armeil with certificates entitling them to 
teach in any of the schools of the State, and yet morally unfit for that 
highest of the teacher's duties, the upbuilding of character. In my con- 
nection with the State Board of Education I have found that this problem 
has already grown to serious and perplexing proportions with the present 
largo enrollment of the State Normal School. So far as I know this is the 
first time that this argument has l)een presented, and I call especial atten- 
tion to it, not because of its possible novelty, but l>ecause it is, in my opin- 
ion, the strongest of all arguments in favor of another normal school. 

TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

So long as it is impossible for the great mass of those who teach our 
ungraded schools to aflFord the time and expense necessary to secure pro- 
fessional training by attending the State Normal School, the teachers' 
institute is the only resort for the training of the great majority of our 
teachers, the only means of elevating the teachers and the schools to a 
better standard. It is only through the institutes that we can ever realize 
the enforcement of that rule which is the pride and boast of the Province 
of Ontario, " that no man or woman shall be permitted to try his 'prentice 
hand on the children of the State." 

Institute Conveiition. 

Realizing to what an extent the future of our public schools depends 
ui>on the teachers' institute, I have from the first felt that the supreme 
educational problem of the hour was how to bring the teachers' institute 
to the highest possible efficiency, and how to bring within its enrollment 
every teacher of the State, at least all who have not received professional 
training elsewhere. With this in view I called a meeting of institute con- 
duct(jrs and instructors on October 23-24, 1891, to consider the following 
questions: 1. The proper proportion of professional and academic worE 
in the teachers' institute; 2. The union of two or more counties for an 
institute; 3. The evt^ning lecture; 4. A salaried corps of conductors; 5. 
Grading the institute; 6. The county commissioner and the institute. 

The Convention was held in Representative Hall, in Lansing, and was 
well attended by many of the most prominent and thoughtful educators 
of the State. The sentiment of the Convention on the different topics was 
expressed by the following sets of resolutions, unanimously adopted; 

1. * Resolve<l, {(i) That in the opinion of this Convention of institute 
conductors and workers, the length of all institutes should be two weeks or 
more. 

ih) That both academic and professional work should be done in pro- 
portion suited to the needs of the teachers in attendance. 

(c That the main work of the institute is inspiring teachers to know 
and to grow. 

(//) That the resi)on.sibility for the local management should devolve 
upon the efficient county commissioner. 

* The reftolatuinh are DQmU'red to corrMponci with the nambering of the topicii above. 
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{e) That in the institute program regular class work with members of 
the institute in sections should be an important feature. 

2. Resolved, That it is deemed advisable, in arranging for institutes, to 
combine two or more counties wherever the fund of a single county will 
not admit of a session of at least two weeks' duration, provided the insti- 
tute can be held in a place centrally located and reasonably easy of access 
from all parts of the counties. 

3. Resolvedy That evening lectures should be continued as a part of 
institute work, but such service should be assigned to those only who 
can do it with credit to the profession, and satisfaction to the institute 
and public. 

4. Resolved, That the recommendations of the paper on the salaried 
corps of instructors presented by Principal Sill be adopted as the sense 
of this Convention, and that we are ready to cooperate with the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in securing appropriate legislation to carry 
them into eflFect. 

5. Resolved, (a) That, believing the scheme of grading the institute to 
be feasible, we respectfully request the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion to begin the work as soon as possible. 

(6) That the workers in institutes believe the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction acted wisely in calling this meeting of conference, that we all 
have been benefited by it and that another meeting of a similar nature 
should be called next year. 

(c) That a committee should be appointed by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction to have under advice the matter of grading the insti- 
tute and to report at such meeting. 

(d) That for the purpose of securing more consecutive work in each 
year's institute and as a step leading to the complete grading of the insti- 
tute, a blank should be issued by the Department affording more space 
and better opportunities to conductors for making detailed reports to their 
successors. 

6. Resolved, (a) That the commissioner should be consulted in the 
selection of conductor and instructors. 

(6) That he should give his best efforts to secure the attendance of his 
county teachers during the institute. 

(c) That he should have entire charge of enrollment and attendance, and 
all reports and clerical work, thus enabling the conductor to give his entire 
time to the work of instruction. 

(d) That he should cordially cooperate with the conductor and instruct- 
ors in their work. 

Union of Counties. 

The resolutions of the Convention recommending the combination o£ 
two or more counties for one institute, and a session of not less than 
two weeks are in accord with the conclusions which I have arrived at from 
my experience in institute work and with the recommendations which I 
have repeatedly made to this Department in my reports as institute 
conductor. It must be admitted, however, that very serious, if not insur- 
mountable, obstacles arise against the carrying out of lx)th of these sug- 
gestions. Where the necessity of combining two or more counties in one 
institute is greatest, namely, in the newer and more sparsely settled coun- 
ties, there it is most difficult to find a suitable place accessible to all parts 

c 
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to be so included; for when it is collected as a tax to pay the loan it is 
counted a second time as a receipt. The same may be said of the item 
''indebtedness" in expenditures. If the use to which the borrowed money 
is put is treated as an ordinary expenditure, the payment of the indebte<f- 
ness could not fairly be treated as such. 

In tabulating the special reports from graded schools only those that are 
receive<l from the cities and larger villages are included. A tabulation 
that includes Paris, with a total enrollment of 77, in the same table as 
Detroit, with a total enrollment of almost 30,000, is less convenient for 
reference, and. it would seem, less valuable as a permanent record, than 
one based on some classification of the schools, even if such a classification 
should be somewhat arbitrary. 

EDUCATIONAL FUNDS. 

The Primary School Fundn. 

Tlie moneys derived from the sale of school lands, and from escheats to 
the State constitute the primary school fund proper, and bear seven per 
cent interest. The moneys derived from the sale of swamp lands donated 
by congress, constitute the primary school five per cent fund. 

The interest derived from each of these funds, together with the surplus 
of specific taxes remainiiig in the State treasury after paying the interest 
on the several educational funds and the interest and principal of the 
State debt forms the primary school interest fund, the entire amount of 
which, that may be on hand at the time, is apportioned to the s^'hool dis- 
tricts of the State. 

The Primary School Funds. 

Primary school 7 per cent fund: 

In the hands of tlie State June 30, 1891 83,007,704 U 

Due from purchasers of lands June 30, 1801 10."),408 81 

Total7 per cent fund June 30, 1801 $3,803.2u2 Oo 

Primary school 5 per cent fund: 

In the hands of the State June 30, 1801 8828,382 08 

Due from purchasers of lands June 30, 1801 0,721 24 

Total 5 per cent fund June 30, 1801 83S,104 22 

Total school funds June 30, 1801 81,r41,307 17 

PrittKtry School Interest Fund. 

Interest i)aid by the State on 7 per cent f u nd _ 82ij0,480 74 

Interest paid by holders of lands on 7 per cent fund 14,817 0(> 

Total interest on 7 per cent fund. _ 82i>r),3C»r) 80 

Interest paid by the State on 5 per cent fund 30.830 *j<i 

Total income from both funds d;3(r>,14»; iC, 

Surplus of 8i>ecitic taxes transferred ()2.'5.301» 30 

Kent of land 1 (X) 

Paid by trespassers on school land 1,G78 ()^> 

Total primary school interest fund 8t>32,224 70 
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The University Ftnid, 

The income derived from the University fund from Jnly 1, 1890, to June 
30, 1891. and the amount standing to the credit of the fund on the latter 
date, was as follows: 

In the hands of the State June 30» 1891 8518,218 11 

Due from purchasers of lands June 30» 1891 ^.645 14 

Total fund 8548,863 25 

Interest paid by the State 830,101 jp 

Interest paid by holders of lands _- 2,474 74 

Total inc5ome 838,030 14 

The Agricultural College Fund. 

This fund, derived from the sale of lands granted by the State and by 
the general government for the support of the college, draws 7 per cent 
int-erest. The state of the fund at the close of the last fiscal year was as 
follows: 

In the hands of the State June 30, 1891 8:J95,005 73 

Due from purchasers of lands June 30, 1891 _ 1*5 (W 10 

Totalfund .8491.205 89 

Interest paid by the State 827,197 89 

Interest paid by holders of lands 7,219 39 

Paid by trespassers on lands 513 44 

Total income 8.11.930 72 

The Norinal School Fund, 

This fund, bearing G per cent interest, is derived from the sale of salt 
spring lands, granted by the State for the support of a Normal Scliool. 
The condition of this fund and its income nt the close of the last fiscal vrar 
was as follows: 

In the bands of the State June 30, 1891 8(J4.022 02 

Due from purchasers of lands June 30, 1891 5,03.3 42 

Total funds 8<;9,050 Oi 

Interest paid by the State 83,8.^S 93 

Interest paid by holders of lands 37(j OS 

Total income 84.2:35 01 

Verv Resix^ctfullv. 

FERRIS S. FITCH, 
Stifn'rhifcudrnt of Piihlic Insiviicti<m. 
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TABLE I. 



Comparative Summary of Statistics for the Years 1890 and 1891, 



Items. 


1890. 


1881. 


InGreese. 


Decrease. 


Digtrictt and achooU, 

Number of townehips and independent distriots 
reportimi ,. 


1,241 


1,255 


14 








Nomber of graded school distriots 


513 
6,655 


534 
6,686 


21 
81 




Number of ongraded school distriots.. 








Total 


7,168 


7,220 


52 








School census of graded school districts 


847,487 
807,015 


862,512 
808,879 


15.025 




School census of ungraded school districts 


8,186 








Total 


654,502 


666,891 


11,889 








^Pfirn)l>nent in graded s^^honls 


208,214 

21831B 


229,821 
216,708 


21,107 




Enrollment in ungraded schools 


2,115 








Total 


427,032 


446,024 


18,99? 










59.9 
70.1 


68.8 
71.8 


8.4 
1.2 




Percentage of attendance in ungraded schools . . 








Percentage for the State 


65.2 


66.9 


1.7 








Number of districts reporting baring main- 
tained school . . , , 


7,074 


7.182 


58 








Arerage duration of schools in months in 


9.5 
7.7 


9.8 
7.6 




.2 


Arerage duration of sohoods in months in 
ungraded schools 




.1 








Ayerage for the State ,..,.... 


7.8 


7.7 




.1 








Number of private and select schools reported. . 

Number of men teachers in such schools 

Number of women teachers in such schools 


814 
286 
483 

88,975 


820 
302 
520 

88,060 


6 
16 
37 

4,075 


t 


schools -. 
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TABLE 1,— Continued, 



Items. 



Teachen and their employment, 

Nnmber of teachers necessary to supply graded 
schools 

Number of teachers Dooessary to supply ungraded 
schools 



Total. 



Nnmber of men teachers employed in graded 
schools.... 

Nnmber of men teachers employed in ungraded 
schools 



Total. 



Number of women teachers employed in graded 
schools 

Number of women teachers employed in un> 
graded schools 



Total. 



Whole number of teachers employed in graded 
schools 

Whole nnmber of teachers employed in ungraded 
schools 



Total. 



ATerage number of months taught by men in 
graded schools 

Arerage number of months taught by men in 
ungraded schools 



General arerage. 



Arerage number of months taught by women in 
graded schools. 

Arerage number of months taught by women in 
ungraded schools 



G^eneral average. 



Total wages of male teachers in graded schools. 

Total wages of male teachers in ungraded 

schools 



Total. 



Total wages of female teachers in graded schools 

Total wages of female teachers in ungraded 

schools 



Total. 



1890. 


1891. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


4,277 
6,654 


4,577 
6,516 


300 




138 






10,931 


U,098 


162 






687 
2,874 


725 
2,763 


38 




111 






8,561 


8,488 




78 






8,789 
8.690 


3,970 
8,651 


281 




39 






13,429 


12,621 


192 






4,426 
U,564 


4,695 
11,414 


269 




150 






15,990 


16,109 


119 






9 

4.8 


9 
4.9 






.1 






5.6 


5.71 


.11 






9.4 
4.3 


9.41 
4.33 


.01 
.03 






5.8 


5.93 


.18 




(490,088 81 
445,840 31 


$515,432 66 
426,208 77 


$25,899 85 




$19,686 54 






$985,873 62 


1941,636 43 


$5,762 81 






$1,443,094 89 
947.818 58 


$1,528,451 77 
960391 77 


$85,856 88 

13^73 24 








$2,890,418 42 


$2,489,843 54 


$98,930 12 
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TABLE 1.— Continued. 



Items. 


1890. 


1891. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Aggregatd wages of all teachers in graded 
schools 


$1,938,128 20 
1,393,158 84 


$2,048,884 48 
1,387,095 54 


$110,756 23 




Aggregate wages of all teachers in ongraded 
schools 


$6.063 80 








Total 


$3,326,287 04 


$3,490,979 97 


$104,692 93 








Average monthly wages of male teachers in 
graded schools _ 


$78 81 
82 81 


$79 06 
8176 


$0 24 




Average monthly wages of male teachers in un- 
graded schools 


.5!^ 








Average wages of male teachers in all 
schools 


$46 76 


$47 23 


£0 47 






1 




Average monthly wages of female teachers in 


$40 94 
25 22 


$40 92 
25 64 




.02 


Average monthly wages of female teachers in 
ungraded ffchools 


$0 42 








Average wages of female teachers in all 
schools.. . . . 


$82 75 


$33 27 


$0 52 








Examination and Certification of Teachers. 
NnmhAf nt pnhlic examinations held 


487 
16,667 


498 
16,973 


U 
306 




Number of applicants for regular certificates... 




Number of first grade certificates granted . 


211 

560 

10,458 


291 

740 
10,072 


80 
180 




NnmbAr of iiAeond gr^de neHificates granted 




Number of third grade certificates granted 


381 


Whole number of regular certificates granted 


11,224 


11,008 




221 


■i 






Number of applicants for special certificates 


1,389 
1,060 

408 
11,946 

2,554 

1,468 

5,283 


1,248 
1,052 

429 
12,035 

2,550 

1,878 

5,184 




96 


Number of special certificates granted. 

Number teaching who held State or Normal 
School certificates > . 




28 


21 
89 

415 




Whole number of legally qualified teachers. 

Number licensed without previous experience in 

teaching 

Number of applicants who had attended State 

Normal School 




4 


Number of applicants who had attended insti- 
tutes during the year 


99 








School Property. 
Number of frame school houses.. 


5,818 

1,282 

69 

412 


5,864 

1,277 

71 

404 


46 
45 

2 




Number of brick school houses 




Number of stone school houses 




Number of log school houses. 


8 






TotaL 


7,531 


7,616 


85 








Whole number of ditt-iTitfii in anhnni hnnoAM 


552,496 


564,556 


12,060 








Estimated value of property in graded school 
districts 


19,540,702 00 
4,817.925 00 


$10,148,549 00 
4,300,654 00 


$602,847 00 
72,729 00 




Estimated vidue of property in ungraded school 
districts 








Total 


$18,858,627 00 


$14,584,208 00 


$675,576 00 
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TABLE L— Continued. 



Items. 


1890. 


1891. 


locrsase. 


Decreaas. 


Number of districts reporting dictionaries in 

school... .. ... - - . -- 


4,485 
2,589 
8,554 


4,818 
8,028 
3,829 


• 328 
439 
275 




Number of districts reportinAr globes in schooL. 




Nnn)ber of diHtrifitii raporting maps in school 








FHnancica. 
Amount nf one mi^l tax r«¥¥»*vfld ... , . . . , 


$658,306 11 

795,818 47 

57,815 57 

8,451,729 98 

•703,620 77 


$663,432 08 

875,618 60 

61,778 81 

3,488,939 74 
419,897 91 


$5,126 97 

99,805 13 

3,968 84 

87,209 81 




Avnonnt of pHmanr Mchnol intATMit fnnd n^oaivAd 




Amonnt ireCAiVfwl from non-raflidAnt tnition 




Amonnt rv^eir^ from dintrict; taxea 




AvnOfint r^eCAJVAd from all othar sonroaa^ . . 










Total net resonrces . 




$5,500,167 14 

304,484 81 

1,068,706 04 






Amonnt. rpoai^ed from loans.. . ^ 








Balance on hand from preceding year. 


$1,095,840 36 




$27,135 31 






from preceding year . 


$8,768,125 20 


$6,882,356 49 


$119,231 29 








Amount paid male teachers _ 


$994,644 07 

2,389.287 68 

' 894,580 35 


$942,051 74 

2,489,72n 28 

806,850 38 

104,114 43 

1,116,687 61 


$8,807 67 
100,499 60 




Amoiint paid female teachers 




Amount paid for building and repairs 


$89,179 97 


Amount paid for interest on loans 


, 




Amount paid for all other purposes. 


tl,180,968 90 












Total net ezi>enditures 




$5,458,841 44 

304,574 77 

1,118,940 28 






Amount paid on bonded indebtedness 


'$849,442 84 
1,064,816 86 


■""'l»4',623"92' 


$U,868 07 


Balance carried to next year. . . ^ . . . 








Total expenditures, including balance on 
hand , . 


$6,763,125 20 


$6,882,856 49 


$119,281 29 








Total expenditures in graded school districts 


^,732,408 61 
tl,966,400 28 


$8,599,115 30 
1,859,726 14 






Total expenditures in ungraded school districts. 












Total net expenditures 


t$6,098,808 84 


$5,458,841 44 












Total bonded indebtedness of districts 


$1,661,247 03 
204,250 15 


$1,767,191 86 
196,764 88 


$108,944 83 




Total floating indebtedness of districts 


$7,485 32 








Total indebtedness 


$1,865,497 18 


$1,963,956 69 


$96,459 51 








Total indebtedness in graded school districts... 


$1,616,272 46 
249,224 72 


$1,668,028 86 


$51,756 40 




Total indebtedness in ungraded school districts. 












Total indebtedness 


$1,865,497 18 


$1,963,966 69 


$98,459 51 


• 






Total amount due the districts 


$185,987 99 


$218,087 77 


$32,149 78 








School libraries. 

Number of townships reporting libraries 

Number of districts of 100 children or more re- 
porting libraries. . 


498 
887 


500 
852 


2 
15 















* In 1890, amount received from loans is included. 

t In 1890, amount paid for interest on loans is included. 

i In 1890, amount paid on indebtedness is included. 
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TABLE I,— Continued. 



Items. 


1890. 


1891. 


IncreMe. 


DecrsMe. 


Namber of districts of less than 100 children re- 
porting libzBries _ 


762 


769 


7 








Total number of libraries _ 


1,597 


1,621 


24 








Namber of yolomes in township libraries. 


151,U8 

311,184 

43.418 


149,357 

344,875 

41,048 




1,761 


Namber of volames in districts of 100 or more 
children — _ 


88,191 




Namber of volames in districts of less than 100 
children 


2,870 








Total namber of volames in all the libraries. 


505,720 


584,780 


29.060 








Amount of taxes voted for township libraries. _- 


$3,446 49 
26,500 72 


$4,901 21 
24,30193 


$1,454 72 




Amoant received tram coanty treasarers for 
township libraries. 


2,198 79 








Namber of townships diverting money to gen- 
eral school parposes 


475 
249 


512 
212 


37 




Namber of townships fori ^ting library moneys. 


87 








Amoant paid for support of township libraries.. 
Amoant paid for support of district libraries 


$17,033 60 
70,310 42 


$15,8U 41 
82.707 10 




$1,222 28 


$12,396 68 




Tecuihera* institutea, 
Namber of State institates held. 


68 


65 




8 








Namber of men enrolled at sach institutes 


1,746 
6,072 


1,622 
5,640 




124 






432 








Total eniDllment 


7,818 


7,262 




556 








Amoant received from State Treasurer for such 
institutes __ 


$1,848 72 
10,118 19 


$1.72187 
10,021 76 




$121 85 


Amount received from county treasurers for such 
institutes 




96 43 








Totid AmAnnt expended 


$11,961 91 


$11,743 68 




$218 28 








MUcellanecnu. 

Number of counties reporting county teachers' 
associations 


55 


54 




1 






Amount of ^r diem received by examiners. 


$9,794 64 
63,350 00 


$11,249 00 
63,475 00 


$1,454 86 
125 00 




Amount pud secretaries of county boards for 
salaries 








Total compensation 


$78,144 64 


$74,724 00 


$1,579 36 








Amount allowed by supervisors for expenses of 
county boards 


$4,866 21 
14,247 05 


$5,768 87 
13,581 22 


$002 16 




Amount paid and due township inspectors for 
services , 


666 43 
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Itams. 


1890. 


1891. 




!.««-. 


A*noQzit ptti^ ^hiMnnfifi of boArd^ of insp^wton... 


115,249 15 


$25.8(»3S 


11,680 18 








Total amount of primary school Intereet fond 
apportioned 


• 

$Slg,726 76 


1014.485 00 


185,758 84 








Bate per capita. May apportionment. 


10 56 
77 


10 65 
75 


90 00 




Raift TMV capita. NornnfM^r aDDortionment 


10 OS 




' 




Bate per capita for year 


$1 8S 


$140 


90 07 
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TABLE II. 



Twelfth and Thirteenth Semi-Annual Apportionments of the Primary School Interest 



ipport^ 
Vund. 



Ck>antie0, 



Totals 



Alcona.. 
Alffer... 
Allegan. 
Alpena. 
Antrim. 



Arenac. 
Baraga 
Barry- 
Bay-... 
Benzie. 



Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoan .. . 
Case 

Charlevoix 

Cheboygan 
Chippewa.. 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford.. 



Delta... 
Eaton... 
Emmet . . 
Geneeee . 
Gladwin. 



Gogebic 

Gd. Trareree. 

Gratiot 

Hillfldale 

Uonghton 



Unron.. 
Ingham. 
Ionia... 
loeco ... 
Iron 



Isabella 

Isle Royal. 
Jackson .. . . 
Kalamazoo 
Kalkaska... 



Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanau.. 



Lenawee . . . 
Liyingston. 

Laoe 

Mackinac... 
Macomb ... 



Apportionment, May 11, 1881. 
Bate per capita, 65 cents. 



Whole No. 

of 
children. 



654,685 



1,542 

290 

12,404 

5,252 

3,268 

1,930 
1,170 
7,513 
19,338 
1,790 

12,660 
7,540 

12,915 
6,076 
3,096 

3,714 
3,387 
2,064 
8,425 
707 

4,527 

0,324 

2,507 

U,676 

980 

2.3a 
3,977 
9,265 
8,168 
11,188 

11,005 

U,081 

9,715 

4,896 

1,288 

6,813 



12,585 

11.162 

1,508 

81,610 

974 

1,880 

9,717 

2,768 

13,943 

6,156 

440 

1,872 

10,716 



Na includ- 
ed In sppor- 
tioament. 



663,204 



1,542 
285 

12,404 
5,245 
3,258 

IMI 
1,180 
7.477 
19,818 
1,775 

12,650 
7,540 

12,915 
6,076 
8,096 

3,714 
3,830 
2,047 
8,425 
701 

4,422 

9J24 

2,459 

U,676 

964 

2,343 
3,977 
9,241 
8.666 

10.948 

U,806 

U,06l 

9,680 

4,382 

1,287 

6,282 



12,585 
11,162 

1,508 

81,628 

974 

1,830 

9,757 

2,738 

18,938 

6,155 

436 

1312 

10,716 



Amount 
apportlooed. 



1424,582 60 



$1,002 30 
181 25 

8.062 60 
3,409 25 
2,U4 46 

1.246 06 

728 00 

4360 06 

12,558 45 

1,153 75 

8.228 85 
4,90100 
8,894 75 
8,949 40 
2,0U75 

2,414 10 
2,164 60 
1380 65 
5,476 25 
455 66 

2374 80 
6,080 60 
1396 35 
7,589 40 
620 10 

1,522 96 
2,585 06 
6,006 66 
5360 75 
7,U6 20 

7,163 25 
7,302 65 
6,282 00 
2316 80 
804 06 

4.063 80 



8,147 75 

7,256 80 

960 20 

20,558 20 

633 10 

1,189 50 

6,342 06 

1,776 45 

9,066 45 
4,000 75 
288 40 
1,177 80 
6.965 40 



Apportionment, Not. 10, 1891. 
Kate per capita. 75 oents. 



Whole No. 

at 
ohUdren. 



664,686 



1342 

290 

12,404 

6,262 

3,268 

1,080 
1,170 
7,618 
19388 
1,790 

12,650 
7,640 

12,915 
6,076 
3,096 

8,714 
8387 
2364 
8,426 
707 

4,627 

9.324 

2,807 

U,676 

980 

2,343 
8,977 
9366 
8,668 
11,138 

U,006 

11,081 

9,715 

4396 

1,288 

6,813 



12,535 

11,162 

1,508 

31,640 

974 

1,830 

9,757 

2,763 

13,943 

6,155 

440 

1372 

10,716 



No. Inchid- 

edlnappor- 

ttoament. 



668,204 



1342 
285 

12.404 
5,245 
8368 

1.917 
1,120 
7,477 
18313 
1,775 

12380 
734a 

12,815 
6,076 
8,096 

8,714 
8,830 
2,047 
8,426 
701 

4,422 

8.824 

2,418 

U.676 

964 

2,343 
8,977 
9,241 
8,666 

10348 

11,005 

U,081 

9,680 

4,882 

1337 

6,282 



12335 

11,162 

1.508 

31,628 

974 

1380 

9,757 

2,733 

18.933 

6,155 

436 

1312 

10,716 



Amount 
apportioaed. 



$488308 00 



$1,156 50 

813 76 

8308 00 

3,9t8 75 

2,488 75 

1.487 75 

840 00 

6307 75 

14384 75 

138125 

8,4tf&25 
6356 80 
8386 26 
4,567 00 
832125 

2,786 50 
2,487 50 
1336 26 
6.818 75 
526 75 

8316 50 
6.808 00 
1.8U25 

8.767 00 
716 80 

1,757 25 
2,888 76 
6.980 76 
6,416 85 
8.2U00 



8,858 75 
8,810 75 
7,260 80 
8348 00 
887 75 

4,7U50 



8,401 25 
8,871 50 
1,13100 

23,78100 

730 50 

1,372 50 

7317 75 

2,048 75 

10,448 75 

4,616 25 

827 00 

1.850 00 

8,087 00 
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TABIiE IL— Continued, 



Coontiee. 



Manistee 

Manitoo 

Bfarqoette 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee 

Midland 

Miseaokee 

Moi^tw 

Montcalm ... . 

Montmorency 

Mnskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana. 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon .. 

Osceola. 

Oscoda. 

Otsego. 

Ottawa .. 

Ptesqne Isle.. 
Roscommon . 

Saginaw 

St Clair 

St. Joseph 

Saidlac 

Schoolcnft 

Shiawassee.... 
Tnsoola 

VanBoren.... 
Washtenaw... 

Wayne. 

Wexford 



Apportionment, May 11, 1891. 
Bate per capita, 65 cents. 



Apportionment, Not. 10, 1891. 
Kate per capita, 75 cents. 



Whole Mo. 

of 
children. 


No. Inciod- 
ed In appor- 
tionment 


Amount 
apportlaned. 


Wbole No. 

of 
ohildren. 


No. includ- 
ed In appor- 
tionment. 


Amount 
apportioned. 


7.631 

318 

10,822 

5,092 

6,524 


7,599 

818 

10,822 

5,092 

6,524 


$4,969 35 

206 70 

7.084 30 

8.309 80 

4,240 60 


7,681 

818 

10,822 

5,002 

6,524 


7.599 

318 

10,822 

5,092 

6,524 


$5,699 2.^ 

288 50 

8,116 50 

8,819 00 

4,893 00 


8,247 

3,540 

1,396 

11,264 

10,465 


8,247 

3,588 

1,892 

11,264 

10,465 


5,860 55 
2,299 70 
904 81 
7,82160 
6,802 25 


8,247 

8,540 

1,396 

11.264 

10.465 


8,247 

8,538 

1.392 

11.264 

10,465 


6,185 25 
2,653 50 
l,OU00 
8,448 00 
• 7,848 75 


480 
18,854 

6,182 
10,924 

5,181 


430 
18.854 

6,146 
10.934 

5,181 


279 50 
9.005 10 
3.994 90 
7,100 60 
3,867 65 
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TABLE VII.— Continued. 



ConntiM. 



Manistee.. 
Manitoa... 
Marqaette, 

Maeon. 

Mecoeta... 



Menominee. 
Midland. .. 
Miewankee .. 

Monroe 

Montcalm.. 



Montmoieno7 

Moske^n 

Newaygo. 

Oakland 

Ooeana 



Ogemaw 

Ontonagon. 

Osoeola 

Oeeoda 

Otsego 



Ottawa 

Preeqoelele. 
Boeoommon . 

Saginaw 

St. Clair 



St. Joseph.. 

Sanilao 

Schoolcraft. 

Shiai 

Toscola. 



Van Boron.. 
Washtenaw. 

Wajne 

Wexford.... 



Bonded Indebt- 
edness of the 
dlBtrlcta. 



$26,788 38 



88,872 00 

44,089 07 

5,068 72 

10,250 00 
11,445 50 
6,536 75 
15,158 38 
14,006 50 

800 00 
27,030 00 

6.116 66 
23,962 00 

8,800 00 

6,348 50 

3,000 00 

18,005 00 

888 36 

0,678 00 

18,979 50 

4,700 00 

4,150 00 

70,822 00 

37,166 83 

12,200 00 
15,565 01 
6.100 00 
24,854 83 
43,459 00 

16,171 70 
42,609 80 
36,462 67 
42,010 00 



TMal Indebted 
ness of tbe dis- 
tricts. 



$30,825 18 

75 00 

89,315 38 

45,608 60 

5,657 91 

23,765 02 
14,721 96 
10.794 85 
15,552 26 
17,018 18 

1,465 51 
29,455 40 

7,384 74 
25.807 70 

3,778 47 

7,507 98 
7,340 78 

14,228 11 
1,901 50 

10,441 64 

19,702 87 
12,072 38 
5,187 45 
71,418 10 
39,062 92 

18,873 76 

16,508 42 

6,619 90 

26,439 22 

44.470 88 

16342 30 
38,938 54 
74,680 96 

43.471 46 



Amount doe 
the districts. 



$2,282 27 

100 00 

2,521 94 

2,298 40 

8,568 42 



2,406 97 
8.429 15 
6,491 22 
2,177 88 
6.012 78 



2,066 07 
5,384 54 
5,870 78 
1,168 86 
2,216 81 

8.204 18 
871 7ft 
4,845 75 
1,802 53 
1,562 65 



1,984 
6,268 
2,128 
2,072 60 
-861 42 



21 

78 
15 



450 83 
3,756 86 
1,047 96 

884 67 
4,291 62 



4,299 80 

752 08 

2,644 97 

2,394 84 



Amoontpald 
and due In- 
spectors and 
members ef 

school 

boards for 

senrloes. 



$94 00 

27 00 

225 40 

828 00 

187 56 

201 80 
106 80 
157 87 
195 18 
252 00 

56 25 

287 00 
818 55 

208 81 
160 57 

151 25 

106 50 

277 00 
94 00 

107 75 

173 65 

98 75 

85 50 

821 44 

615 00 

180 70 

208 01 

74 00 

94 00 

192 25 

177 15 

278 50 
223 75 
200 09 



Amount itald 

and due 

township 

chairmen 

andoffloers 

farserrlcea. 



$41 00 
19 50 

790 50 
58 70 

270 31 

847 22 

54 50 

82 75 

102 88 

113 75 

950 
178 00 
117 01 

66 06 
86 72 

41 25 
35 00 
75 25 
23 00 

42 11 

208 15 

58 50 
29 00 

2,848 75 
117 75 

67 45 
80 53 
26 50 

271 50 

59 75 



52 50 
1,881 25 
8,716 75 

62 47 
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TABLE VIII. 




COST PER CAPITA OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
TABLE VIII.— Conlintted. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 



TABLE 11. 
Twelfth and Thirteenth Semi-Anniuil Apportionments of the Primary School Interest 



Coantiee. 



Totals 



Alcona.. 
AIaot... 
Allflgaii. 
Alp«iia. 
Antrim. 



Arenac. 
Baraga 
Barry.. 
Bay.-.. 
Benzie. 



Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun .. . 

Caas 

Charlevoix 



Cheboygan . . 

Qiippewa 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford 



Delta... 
Eaton... 
Emmet.. 
Oeneeee . 
Gladwin. 



Gogebic 

Gd. TraTeree. 

Gratiot 

fiilledale 

Honghton 



Huron.. 
Ingham. 
Ionia... 
loeco... 
Iron 



Isabella 

Isle Royal.. 
Jackson .... 
Kalamazoo, 
Kalkaska... 



Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanau.. 



Lenawee ... 
LiTingston. 

Luce 

Mackinac... 
JCacomb... 



Apportionment, May 11, 1881. 
Bate per capita, 65 cents. 



Whole No. 

of 
children. 



654,685 



1,542 

200 

12,404 

5,252 

3,258 

1,930 
1,170 
7,513 
19,338 
1,700 

12,650 
7,540 

12.915 
6,076 
8,095 

8,714 
3,387 
2,064 
8,425 
707 

4,527 

9,324 

2,507 

U,676 

960 

2.348 
3,977 
9,265 
8,568 
11,188 

U,006 

U,081 

9,715 

4,895 

1,288 

6,813 



12,585 
U,162 

1,508 

81,640 

974 

1,880 

9,787 

2,768 

13,943 

6.156 

440 

1,872 

10,716 



Ma Includ- 
ed In appor- 
tloBment. 



658,204 



1,542 

285 

12,404 

5,245 

3,258 

1.917 
1,120 
7,477 
19.818 
1,775 

12,659 
7,540 

12,915 
6,076 
8,095 

3,714 
3,830 
2,047 
8,425 
701 

4,422 

9.824 

2,459 

U,676 

954 

2,343 
8,977 
9,241 
8,555 
10,948 

U,206 

U,061 

9,680 

4,382 

1,287 

6,282 



12,585 
U,162 

1,506 

81,628 

974 

1,830 

9,757 

2,738 

18,938 

6,155 

436 

1,812 

10,716 



Amount 
apportioned. 



1424,582 60 



$1,002 30 
181 25 

8.062 60 
3,409 25 
2,U4 45 

1,246 06 

728 00 

4,860 05 

12.558 45 

1,153 75 

8.228 35 
4,90100 
8,894 75 
8,949 40 
2,011 75 

2,414 10 
2,164 50 
1,880 55 
5,476 25 
455 65 

2.874 80 
6,060 60 
1,596 35 
7,589 40 
620 10 

1,522 06 
2,585 06 
6,006 65 
5,560 75 
7.116 20 

7,153 25 
7,202 65 
6,202 00 
2,815 80 
804 06 

4.063 80 



8,147 75 

7,255 80 

980 20 

20,558 20 

633 10 

1,189 50 

6,342 06 

1,776 45 

9,066 45 
4.000 75 
288 40 
1,177 80 
6,965 40 



ApDortionment, Nov. 10, 1891. 
Kate per capita, 75 cents. 



Whole Mo. 

of 
diUdren. 



664,686 



1,542 

290 

12,404 

5,252 

3,258 

1,980 
1,170 
7,518 
19,388 
1,790 

12,659 
7,540 

12,015 
6,076 
3,005 

8,714 
8,387 
2,064 
8,425 
707 

4,527 

0,324 

2,507 

U,676 

980 

2,843 
8,077 
0,265 
8,568 
U,138 

U,006 

11,081 

0,715 

4,895 

1,288 

6,813 



12,585 

11.162 

1,508 

31,640 

974 

1.830 

9,757 

2,768 

13,943 

6,155 

440 

1,872 

10,716 



No. inchid- 

ed m appor- 

tlonment. 



658,204 



1,542 

285 

12,404 

5,245 

8,258 

1,917 
1.120 
7,477 
19,813 
1,775 

12,659 
7,54a 

12,915 
6,076 
8,095 

8,714 
8,880 
2,047 
8,425 
701 

4,422 

9.824 

2,459 

U,676 

964 

2,343 
8,977 
9,241 
8.555 
10,948 

U,006 

11,061 

9,680 

4,882 

1,237 

6,282 



12,535 

11,162 

1,508 

31,628 

974 

1,880 

9,757 

2,733 

18,933 

6,155 

436 

1,812 

10,716 



Amount 
apportioned. 



$489.903 00 



11,156 50 

213 75 

9,808 00 

3,988 75 

2,439 75 



1,487 

840 

5,607 

14,484 

1,331 

9,401 
5.655 
9,686 
4,557 
2,821 

2,785 
2,497 
1,535 
6,818 
525 

3,816 
6,998 
1,SU 
8,757 
715 



75 
00 
75 
75 
25 

25 
00 
25 
00 
25 

50 
50 
25 
75 
75 

50 
00 
25 
00 
50 



1.757 25 
2,982 75 
6,980 75 
6,416 25 
8,2U 00 

8,258 75 
8,810 75 
7,260 00 
8,249 00 
927 75 

4,711 50 



9,401 25 
8,871 50 
1,131 00 

23,721 00 

730 50 

1,372 50 

7,317 75 

2,049 75 

10,449 75 

4,616 25 

827 00 

1,850 00 

8,087 00 



APPORTIONMENT FOR MAY AND NOVEMBER, 1891. 
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TABLE IL-'Continued. 



GoontieB. 



Manistee 

Maaitoa 

Biarqnette 

Bfason 

Meooeta 

Menominee 

Midland 

Miaaaokee 

Mouroe 

Montcalm.... 

Montmorency 

Moakegon 

Newajrgo 

Oakland 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon 

Osceola. 

Oscoda. 

Otsego. 

Ottawa -. 

Presqaelsle.. 
Roscommon . 

Saginaw 

St Clair 

St. Joseph 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft 

Shiawassee 

Tosoola 

VanBoren.... 
Washtenaw... 

Wajnc 

Wexford 



Apportionment, May 11, 1801. 
Bate per capita, 05 cents. 



Whole No. 

of 
children. 



7,631 

31S 

10,822 

5,092 

0,524 

8.247 

1,396 
11,264 
10,465 

490 
18,854 

6,182 
10,924 

5,181 

1,424 
912 

5,070 
489 

1.237 

12,549 

1,647 

492 

27,788 

18,128 

7,228 

12,272 

887 

9,107 
10,792 

9,069 
12,791 
89,228 

8,314 



No. Includ- 
ed In appor- 
Uonment. 



7,599 

818 

10.822 

5,092 

6,524 

8,247 

3,588 

1.892 

11,264 

10,466 

430 
18,854 

6,146 
10.934 

5,181 

1,856 
869 

5,070 
481 

1,287 

12,474 

1,605 

486 

27,617 

18,128 

7,223 
12,246 

887 

9,107 

10,792 

9,069 
12,791 
89.228 

8,279 



Amoant 
apporttooed. 



$4,989 35 

206 70 

7.084 30 

3.309 80 

4,240 60 

5,860 55 
2,299 70 
904 8t 
7,821 60 
6,802 25 

279 50 
9,006 10 
3.994 90 
7,100 60 
3,867 65 

881 40 

558 35 

3.295 50 

280 15 
804 05 

8,108 10 

1,043 25 

815 90 

17,951 05 

11,779 95 

4,694 96 
7,969 90 
576 55 
5,919 55 
7,014 80 

5.894 85 

8,814 15 

57.996 20 

2,181 85 



Apportionment, Nov. 10, 1891. 
Kate per capita, 75 cents. 



Whole No. 

of 
chUdren. 



7,681 

818 

10,822 

5,002 

6,524 

8,247 

8,540 

1,396 

11.264 

10,465 

430 
13,854 

6.182 
10,924 

5,181 

1,424 
912 

5,070 
439 

1,287 

12,549 

1,647 

492 

27,738 

18,128 

7,223 

12,272 

887 

9,107 
10,792 

9,069 
12,791 
80,228 

3.814 



No. Indad- 
ed In appor- 
tionment. 



7,599 

318 

10,822 

5,092 

6,524 

8,^7 

8,538 

1.392 

11,264 

10,465 

430 
18,854 

6,146 
10,924 

5,181 

1,856 
859 

5,070 
481 

1,237 

12,474 

1,605 

486 

27,617 

18,123 

7,223 

12,246 

887 

9,107 
10,792 

9,069 
12,791 
89,228 

8.279 



Amount 
apporttooed. 



15,699 25 

288 50 

8,116 50 

8,819 00 

4,893 00 



6,185 
2,653 
1,0U 

8,448 
7,848 



25 
50 
00 
00 
75 



322 50 

10,890 50 

4,600 50 

8,193 00. 

8,885 75 

1.017 00 
644 25 

3,802 50 
328 25 
987 75 

9,865 50 

1,203 75 

864 50 

20,712 75 

18,592 25 



5,417 
9,184 
665 
6,880 
8,094 



25 
50 
25 
25 
00 



6,801 75 

9,598 25 

66,921 00 

2,450 25 
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STATISTICS OP DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 
TABLE X.— Continued. 
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Branch^ of iTistntction a» Reported by School Joapectora for the Yei^r Ending 
September 1, 1831. 
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BRANCHES OP INSTRUCTION. 
TABLE XI.— Continued. 
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PRIVATE AND SELECT SCHOOLS. 



TABLE XII. 
Private and Select Schools as Reported for the Year Ending September 7, 1891, 
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EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 
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SUPEiUNTENDErrrS REPORT. 



TABLE XIIL— Continued. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS REPORT. 
TABLE XIV.— Continued. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 



TABLE XV.— Continued. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 



TABLE XXIII. 



List of School Commissioners and County Examiners for 1891-92, 



Counties. 



Alcona 

Algsr 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Antrim .... 

Arenac 

Baraga. 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoon... 

Case 

Charlevoix 
Cheboygan 
Chippewa . 



Names. 



Lorenzo Frederick*.. 

F. B. McClellan 

John W. Tolmie 

Fanny D. Johnston * . 

Jane Elliott 

Edith O'DonneU 

P. A. Latta* 

Mrs. D. V. Porsel 

James Wamock 

James A. Case* 

Joseph CaTanaogh 

Prof. L. S. Norton... 

Henry C.Lott* 

A.J. Chappell 

F. M. Severance 

9anf ord E. Hayes * . . . 

Marion F. Parker 

A. L. Wilkins 

W. C. Schafer* 

Biary Norton 

P. R. Mc Keman 

Enoch Andrns* 

James M. Smith 

Daniel C. Warner 

John E. Kinnane* 

Myron B. Hartwell 

Chas. W.Hitchcock... 

ZealoosF. McGee*.... 

LeRoy Morgan 

Mrs. L. C. Steams 

James C. Lawrence*.. 

J. C. Knight 

Frank Stryker 

David W. Herman*... 

H.W\ Mcintosh 

Angelo Bonney 

A. G. Randall* 

Edward L. McPherson 
Chester L. Williams.. 

Michael Pemberton * . 

Hattie Graham 

Edmond Shoetzon. 

Mrs. Maria A. Beach * . 

William Harris 

Frank H. Banney 

D. J. Galbraith* 

G. S.Moore 

Sanford Lester 

Peter T. Rowe* 

A.J.Campbell 

8. P. Tracey 



Postoffices. 



Harrisville . 
Grooleaa ... 
Greenbosh.. 

Bock Elver. 
An Train... 
Manising .. 



Allegan... 
Plainwell 
Douglas. . 



Alpena 
Alpena 
Alpena 



Bellaire 

Alba. 

East Jordan. 



Maple Ridge. 

Btandish 

Maple Bidge . 



Baraga. 

L*Anse 

L'Anse 



Hastings 

Wooodiand.. 
Dowling 



Bay City... 
Bay City... 
Essexvule. 



Frankfort 

Platte 

Thompsonville. 



Benton Harbor. 

St. Joseph 

Bachanan 



Cold water.. 
Union City. 
QUead 



Tekonsha... 
Barlington 
Albion 



Cassopolis ... 

Union 

Marceilns ... 



Boyne City.. 

Norwood 

East Jordan. 



Cheboygan ... 
Cheboynn... 
Indian niver. 



Sanlt Hte. Marie 

Sanlt Ste. Marie.... 
Sanitate. Marie.... 



Occnpations. 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 



Honsekeeper 
Hoasekeeper 
Teacher 



Lawyer 

Honsekeeper 
Teacher 



Farmer 

Lawyer 

City Snperintend't. 



Teacher 
Teacher 
Farmer. 



Lawyer... 
Merchant. 
Teacher... 



Teacher 

Telegraph Operator 
Lawyer 



Teacher 
Teacher 
Farmer. 



Lawyer. 
Teacher 
Teacher 



Teacher 

Farmer 

Honsekeeprr 



Teacher 

Droggist 

Insurance Agent. 



Teacher 
Teacher 
Farmer. 



Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 



Farmer. 
Farmer . 

Teacher 

Teacher. 

Teacher 



Clergyman. 
Physician . 
Physician . 



s M 



1898 
1893 
1892 

1893 
1898 
1892 

1898 
1893 
1892 

189S 
1898 
1892 

1893 
1892 
1898 

1898 
1892 
1898 

1898 
1898 
1892 

1893 
1892 
1898 

1898 
1898 
1892 

1893 
1803 
1892 

1888 
1892 
1893 

1898 
1893 
1892 

1898 
1892 
1898 

1808 
1893 
1882 

1883 
1882 
1898 

1883 
1892 
1883 

1898 
1898 
1882 



* Commissioners. 



SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS AND EXAMINERS. 
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TABLE XXUL—Continued. 



CoontleB. 



Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford.... 

Delta 

Eaton 

Kknmgt ...... 

Ocneaee 

Gladwin 

Gogebio 

Gd. Trevene 

Gratiot 

HillBdato.... 
Hooshton ... 

Huron. .... 

Ingham 

Ionia 

loaeo 

Iron 



Namee. 



Herman M. Roys*. 
Geo. J. Cnmmixis... 
F. A. Camcrofls 



Beaben M. Winston *. 

E. M. PlonkeU 

J. B. Stone 



Wm. F. Benkelman ». 

Elizabeth Cobb 

B. G. Payne 



Alfred P. Smith*... 
Alfred O. BlackweU 
John Power. 



J. L. Waoner*.. 
Chas. McKmney 



ragnc 
[cKe 
T. L. Evans. 



Andrew L. Deoel *. 
Angostos C. Willis 
Arch. D. Mets. 



Albert E. Bansom*.. 
Mrs. C. 8. Wheelock. 
JohnH. Tyler 



F.C. Smith* 

T.G. Campbell.... 
Mrs. Kate Borden. 



James S. Monroe* 

Fremont C. ChambarUdn. 
R. J. Eddy 



Geo. W. McWethy*. 
Charles T. Grawn ... 
C. J. Kneeland 



O.G. Tattle*... 
J. N. McCall.. . 
Fred Fallerton. 



Jason E. Hammond *. 

Frank Aldrich 

Wm. H.French 



A. D. Edwards * . 
A. T. Streeter... 
Thomas Dooling 



Edward Baskin* 
Geo. T. Hughes. 
Jacob T. Rorick. 



Theron A. Stephens *. 

J. B. PhiUips 

J. S. Hoston 



E.A. Morphy*.... 

Lewis B. Hall 

Wallace W. Bemis. 



C.L. Pierce* 

Benjamin F. Oaks.... 
George L. ComTille.. 



B. MaryBarkhart*. 

Frank Scaddea 

Edward P. Lott.... 



Samnel J. Jamison*. 

James MoEntee 

Michael Devereaax... 



Poetoffices. 



Farwell. 
Harrison 
Dover... 



St. Johns. 

Ovid 

Waooosta 



Grayling 

Frederick ... 
Roscommon 



Gladstone 
Gladstone 
Escanaba.. 



Charlotte 

Olivet 

Eaton Rapids. 



Harbor Springs.. 
Pleasant View... 
Harbor Springs.. 



Flashing 
Flint.... 
Clio 



Gladwin. 
Gladwin. 
Gladwin. 



Iron wood. 
Bessmer... 
Wakefield 



Traverse City. 
Traverse City. 
Traverse City. 

Ithaca 

Ithaca 

Somner 



Hillsdale^. 



Atlantic Mine 

Hancock 

Hancock 



Occnpations. 



Droggist 
Lawyer.. 
Farmer.. 



Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 

Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 



Attorney. 
Attorney. 
Attorney 



Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 



Lawyer. 
Varmw. 
Teacher 



Printer. 



Teacher 



Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Hoaaekeeper 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Pbyncian 



Teacher .. 
Teacher.. 
Physician 



Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 



II 



189B 
1802 
1898 

IfiW 
1808 
1888 

1888 
1802 
1808 

1808 
1802 
1808 

1808 
1802 
1808 



Ubly 

Pinnebog 
Bad Axe.. 



Stockbridge. 

Mason . 

Williamston 



Crystal Falls. 
Crystal Falls. 
Iron River... 



Mt. Pleasant. 
Mt. Plea»ant. 
Mt. Pleasant. 



Bookkeeper 

Attorney 

Jodge of Probate. 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Editor.. 



Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 



Ionia 


Teacher 


Icmia.... ....... 




Ionia 


Teacher 


Oscoda 


Teacher 


Oscoda 




Oscoda 





1808 
1802 

1803 
1802 
1808 

1890 
1808 
1802 

1808 
1808 
1802 

1808 
1808 
1802 

1888 
1808 
1802 

1808 
1808 
1802 

1808 
1888 
1802 

1808 
1802 



Teacher 

Mine Bap*t. 
Lawyer 



Teacher ... 
Physician.. 
Lawyer 



1808 
1803 
1802 

1888 
1802 
1808 

1808 
1802 
1803 

1808 
1802 



1803 
1808 
1802 



* Commisaionera. 



4 PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

SPECIAL 0EBTIFICATE8. 

It will be noticed that an unusual number of special certificates have 
been granted this year. At the regular examination held August 8, 1891, 
of seventeen applicants only three succeeded in obtaining the required 
number of marks. The certificates granted were one first-grade and two 
third-grade certificates This year's result will, I believe, lead to a much 
more thorough and efficient preparation on the part o applicants here- 
after. Twelve special certificates were granted. We regret the necessity 
of engaging so many teachers holding special certificates, but many of 
them were formerly successful, and I tnink we may predict better results 
for the future. 

There has been some irregularity in the engaging of teachers, which I 
believe it will be only necessary to mention to have corrected. Teachers 
holding second and third-grade certificates obtained in other counties have 
been engaged by district boards without any preliminary examination and 
without reporting the matter to the commissioner. This is in direct 
violation or section 13, chapter 3 of the General School Laws, but we trust 
that a better understanding of the above chapter will prevent the occurrence 
of any such difficulty in the future. 

ANNUAL SCHOOL REPORTS. 

There seems to have been a general lack of understanding regarding 
the annual school reports on the part of the township clerks. Though I 
did all in my power by lending personal assistance in a number of cases to 
get all the reports in on time, I was unable to make a complete report to 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction by the first of September. By 
a better understanding of what should be done with the different portions 
of the report we hope the returns will be made more promptly. 

HarrisviUe, Mich. 



ALGER COUNTY. 
Fanny D. Johnston, Secretary. 

FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 

The use of free text- books has become quite general in our county. It 
gives better satisfaction and better work can be obtained. Where there 
are so many schools situated so far from villages or cities, pupils do not 
proN^ide lxx)ks. Now they can all have them, and have them alike. 

GRADING THE SCHOOLS. 

This has been uphill business so far, but I think we will accomplish it 
soon, and will be pleased with the advancement at the end of the coming 
year. 

INSTITUTES. 

We have not had any in this county. Would suggest that something be 
done, so that we might join in Marouette Ck)unty institute. We need the 
training badly, and teachers would be more likely to attend, if it were a 
joint institute of the two counties. 



REPORTS OP COUNTY BOARDS OP EXAMINERS. 6 

SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 

One of the greatest hindrances to our schools is irregular attendance. 
It seems impossible to impress upon the "foreign element" the importance 
of r^^lar attendance at school. Our schools are nearly all composed of 
this class, and attendance is very poor. What can be«aone to help this? 
If we could get a good attendance regularly, we could accomplish so much 
more. Parents ought to be more interested, but how are we to interest 
them? 

Rock River J Mich. 



ANTRIM COUNTY. 
W. W. Andbus, Secretary, 

GRADING THE SCHOOLS. 

The new course of study has been in use in all of the schools of this 
county a little over a year, and while I cannot report all of the schools 
classified according to that course, much progress has been made in grad- 
ing during the past year. Many of our schools are thoroughly classified 
and following the course of study closely. Those schools that are not so 
classified have been in the hands of inexperienced teachers chiefly. Very 
little opposition has been made on the part of board or teachers. 

Elk Rapids, Mich, 



ARENAC COUNTY. 
J. H. Belknap, Secretary, 

The schools of Arenac County are in good condition and I believe will 
compare favorably with the schools of any county in the State. During 
the year just closed every school in the county has been graded, and a 
majority of the teachera have done good work. 

FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 

None of the schools have taken advantage of the free text-books law 
and very few of the oflScers favor it. 

THE INSTITUTE. 

An institute was held at Sterling in July, conducted by J. W. Smith of 
Bay City, and it was a success. The teachers expressed themselves as well 
satisfied with the manner it which it was conducted. The only expressions 
of dissatisfaction I heard were in reference to the number of days that the 
institute was held, a large majority of the teachers being in favor of a three 
or four weeks' institute. 

I believe that the teachers would receive much more benefit if the insti- 
tute^ were held at a central point each year, and conducted as long as the 
institute money of three or four counties would permit. 
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TABLE XXIIL— Continued. 



Coantiee. 



Jackson 

Kalamasoo 

Kalkawkn 

Kent 

Koweenaw 

lAke 

Lapeer 

Leelanau 

Lenawee 

Livingston 

Lace 

Mackinac 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Maniton 

Marquette 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee 

Midland 



Names. 



David E. Haskins* .... 

Fred M. Harlow 

W. W.Armstrong 

Ashley Clapp* 

Warren E. Conklin 

Jesse W. Hazard 

Alfredo. Pierce* 

John W. Morley 

John D. Dagle 

A. Hamlin Smith* 

Eogene A. Carpenter... 
Gordon Chapel 

Alfred Nicholls* 

W.C. Gigg 

Wm.T. KTdd 

Edwin G. Johnson* ... 

Homer Cotler 

Leon H. Hawley 

Chas. E. Palmerlee*... 

John S. Smith 

F. A. Tinker 

AlbertosE. Densmore* 

M. Agnes Porter 

Elmer J. Peck 

C.F. Field* 

Harry Steams 

H.W.Daniels 

Lonis E. Howlett* 

James B. Tasiman 

Charles E. Coste 

Charles A. Dean* 

J.P.MUls 

Ambro Bettes 

C. Y. Bennett* 

Charles Chambers 

P. W. Murray 

Spencer B. Russell*... 

iMivid Hammell 

Robert J. Crawford 

Mrs.L.E.W. Hall*... 
Charles McDaermaid... 
Chas.A.EUis 

John P. Maloney* 

William J. Gallagher..^ 
John Dunlery 

John B. Montgomery*. 

Harlow Olcott 

F.D.Davis 

E. P. BidweU* 

J.Edwin Smith 

W. F. Fairbanks 

P.M.Brown* 

J.Frank Bark 

R. P. Dennis 

J.W. Bird* 

Rev. A. W. BUI 

E. F. Abemethy 

Charles L. Jenney* 

J.W. Hill 

F. A. Towsley 



PostofiBces. 



Jackson 

Springport. 
Napoleon ... 

Kalamasoo. 
Galesburg .. 
Fulton 



Kalkaska 

Mossback 

So. Boardman. 

Grand Rapids. 
Grand Rapids. 
Rockford. 



Central Mine. 
Ei«le River.. 
Alloues 



Baldwin. 
Luther... 
Baldwin. 

Lapeer.. 
Dryden.. 
Lapeer... 



Maple City... 

Leland.. 

Sutton*s Etay. 



Tecumseh 

Adrian 

Clinton.... 



HowelJ 

Oak Grove. 
Pinckney.. 



Newberry. 

Mcliillan 

Newberry. 



St. Ignaoe. 
St. Ignace. 
St. Ignaoe. 



Mt. Clemens.... 
New Baltimore. 
Richmond 



Manistee... 
Bear Lake. 
Pierport .. 



St. James . 
St. James.. 
St. James.. 



Champion. 
Ishpeming. 
Negannee.. 



Scottville. 
LudingtOE 
Scottville. 



Big Rapids. 

Fork 

Morley 



Menominee 

Menominee 

Iron Mountain. 



Midland.. 
Coleman.. 
Coleman.. 



Occupations. 



Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 

Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher. 



Clergyman 

Farmer 

Merchant.. 



Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 

Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 



County Clerk. 

Farmer 

Editor 



Teacher... 
Teacher.. 
Physician 



Teacher 
Teacher 
Farmer. 



Editor.. 
Editor.. 
Teacher 



Lawyer. 

Farmer. 
Teacher 



Teacher ... 
Clergyman 



Lawver 

Bookkeeper. 
Merchant ... 



Journalist. 
Physician.. 
Teacher 



Teacher... 

Farmer 

Merchant.. 



Teacher .... 
Fisherman. 
Shoemaker. 



Supt. of Schools. 
Supt. of Schools. 
Supt. of Schools. 



Fturmer 

Insurance Agent. 



Farmer. 
Teacher 
Teacher 



Lumberman... 

Clergyman 

Teacher 



Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 



1^- 



1898 
18M 
1892 



1892 
1898 

1883 
1893 
1892 

1898 
1898 
1892 

1892 
1802 
1892 

1802 
1892 
1898 

1802 
1802 
1802 

1898 



1898 
1898 
1892 

1898 
1802 
1892 

1892 
1892 
1892 

1898 
1893 
1888 

1803 
1882 
1802 

1808 

1892 
1808 

1898 
1892 
1808 

1898 
1802 
1802 

1802 
1893 
1892 

1803 
1893 
1892 

1893 
1892 
1892 

1893 
1893 
1892 
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TABLE XXllL— Continued. 



Coonties. 



Miaaaakee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorenoy 

Moakegon 

Newaygo^ 

Oakland 

Ooeana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon 

Osceola 

Oacoda 

Otaego 

Ottawa 

Preeqoelale.. 
Boeoommon . 

Saginaw 

8t. Clair 

8t. Joaeph 



Names. 



Geonria Roche ^ 

Boe P. Lamb 

L. C. GoU 

Thomas E. Allen ^ 

Chas. A. Biaorer 

John Hayward 

J. E. McCloskey^ 

FredC. Snyder 

A. N. Demoray 

William BrileT^ 

Thomas B. Johnston.. 
James B. Bererley 

Tom J. O. Bolt ^ 

James H. Cogshall 

Chas. M. McLean 

Charles W. Gardner^.. 

John Harwood 

M. W. Cnder#ood 

Elmer R. Webster* ... 

LeRoyN. Brown 

Charles P. Grow 

Daniel B. McClnre *.. 

Chas. W. Hills 

Geo. C. Myers 

Ben Bennett* 

W.A. Weeks 

Flora McDonald 

PenjJ. Halre* 

Dr. J. P. Jordan 

A. C Adair 

O.B. Stark* 

J. H. Thompeon 

A. B. Perrin... .... 

Stewart Gorton * 

Robert Kittle 

John J. McCarthy 

F.W. Cogswell* 

Henry WhiteW 

J. S. Mnsselman 

Colon C. UUie* 

Peter Borst 

E.Chas.McGiU 

Griflan Corey, Jr. *.... 

Angost GkxMsmann 

WiUiamE. Rice 

Albert C. Sly* 

Orwell W. Richards... 
Henry H. Woodroff... 

Myron T. Dodfs* 

Samuel F. Treby 

J. A. F. Stricter 

Chas. J. McCormick* 
Jame^ R. Hamilton... 
Joslah Smith 

Sheridan Osbon* 

John ETert 

Henry C. Wilson 



Postoffices. 



Lake City. 
Lake City. 
Lake City. 



Carleton.. 
Monroe... 
Morocco.. 



Sheridan... 
Greenyllle. 
Edmore ... 



Hetherton. 
Hlllman... 
HUlman... 



Trent 

Muskegon. 
WhltehaU. 



Fremont 

White Cloud. 
Newaygo 



Pontlac .. 
Clarkston 
Pontlac .. 



Bhelbj;..... 
Pentwater. 
Cranston.. 



Greenland.. 
Ontonagon. 
Greenland.. 



Heresy 

Eyart 

Reed City. 



Loaeme 

Mlo 

Mio 



Gaylord 
Gaylord 
(Hylord 



Coopersvllle .. 

Zeeland 

Grand Haren.. 



Rogers City. 
Rogers City. 
Rogers City. 



Roscommon . . 
Roscommon.. 
Roscommon.. 



East Saginaw.. 
Bart 

Frankenmotlu.. 



Smith's Creek. 

Almont 

St. Clair 



Stnrgls 

Menaon 

Constantlne. 



Occupations. 



Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 

Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 

Teacher 
Farmer. 
Teacher 



Teacher. 
Farmer.. 
Attorney 



Farmer 

Book Agent. 
Teacher 



Clergyman 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 



Attorney 

Attorney 

County Clerk. 



West Branch 

West Branch 

West Branch 



Teacher 
Teacher 
Farmer. 



Teacher. 
Surveyor 
Teacher . 



Teacher.. 
Physician 
Teacher.. 



Farmer. 
Teacher 
Teacher 



Merchant. 
Attorney . 
Attorney . 



Lawyer. 

Farmer. 



Farmer... 
Mechanic. 
Teacher .. 



Attorney 
Farmer.. 
Attorney 




Attorney , 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Grain Buyer 

Farmer 

Just, of the Peace. 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 



1893 
1803 
1892 

1893 
1893 
1892 

1898 
1898 
1892 

1893 
1892 
1893 

1893 
1888 
1892 

1893 
1893 
1892 

1898 
1892 
1893 

1893 
1898 
1892 

1898 
1893 
1892 

1898 
1893 
1892 

1893 
1893 
1892 

1893 
1898 
1892 

1893 
1898 
1892 

lfl9S 
1893 
1892 

1898 
1893 
1892 

1398 
1892 
1898 

1898 
1898 
1892 

1893 
1893 
1892 

1893 
189S 
1892 
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TABLE XXin.—Conclude^. 



\ 



Coontie«. 



Banilao 

Schoolcraft 

Shiawassee ] 

TuBcola 

VanBoran 

Washtenaw ) 

Wayne ..] 

Wexford 



Names. 



Frank J. Battersbee^. 
James M. Host wick... 
H. A. Macklem..... 



W. P. Biggs*. 



Hndson Sheldon*. 

H. K. White 

D. C. Cooper 



E. J. Darbee*.. 
Fred Morford.. 
B. D. Dimond. 



KH. Hinckley* 
William V. Sage. 
J. A. O'Leary 



Martin J. Caranaogh *. 

Geo. H. Pond 

A. D. Chisholm 



Archibald McLellan*. 

Wm. Atyeo 

£U Mettetall 



George E. Herrick * 

C. H. Herrington 

H. C. Porworthy.... 



Poetofficee. 



Croewell... 
Minden^.. 
Marlette ^. 



Manistiqne. 



Bancroft 
Owoseo.. 
Owosso.. 



Caro. 



MayriUe. 



Paw Paw. 
Hartford. 
Buigor... 



Ann Arbor. 
Ann Arbor. 
Salem 



Detroit 

MartinsTllle.. 
Greenfield 



Cadillac. 
Wexford 
Haire.... 



Occupations. 



Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 



Student 
Editor.. 
Farmer. 



Teacher 
Teacher 



Teacher 
Teacher 

Lawyer. 



Teacher 
Teacher 



1S93 
1888 
1892 

1893 



Inaorance Agent. 

Farmer 

Teacher 



1893 
1898 
1892 

1898 
1898 
1893 

1898 
1898 
1892 

1898 
1698 
1892 

1898 
1898 

1892 

1898 
1898 
1892 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 



TABLE XXin.—Conclude^. 



Coontie«. 



Banilao 

Schoolcraft 

Shiawassee 

Tuscola 

YanBnren ) 

Washtenaw 

Wayne ..] 

Wexford 



Names. 



Frank J. Battersbee*. 
James M. Bostwick... 
H. A. Macklem. ....... 



W.F. Biggs*. 



Hndson Sheldon*. 

H. K. White 

D. C. Cooper 



E. J. Darbee*.. 
Fred Morford.. 
B. D. Dimond. 



KH. Hinckley* 
William V. Sage. 
J. A. O'Leary 



Martin J. CaTanaogh *. 

Geo. H. Pond 

A. D. Chisholm 



Archibald McLellan*. 

Wm. Atyeo 

Eli Mettetall 



George E. Herrick * 

C. H. Herrington 

H.C. Foxworthy.... 



Poetoffices. 



CrosweU... 
Minden.... 
Marlette .. 



Manistiqae. 



Bancroft 
Owosso.. 
Owosso.. 



Caro. 



MayriUe. 



Paw Paw. 
Hartford. 
Bangor... 



Ann Arbor. 
Ann Arbor. 
Salem 



Detroit 

Martinsyille.. 
Greenfield 



CadiUao. 
Wexford 
Haire.... 



Occupations. 



Teacher 
Teacher 
Teeicher 



Student 
Editor.. 
Farmer. 



Teacher 
Teacher 



Teacher 
Teacher 

Lawyer. 



Teacher 
Teacher 



Insurance Agent. 

Farmer 

Teacher 
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1888 
1892 
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REPORTS OF SECRETARIES OF COUNTY BOARDS 

OF SCHOOL EXAMINERS. 



ALCONA COUNTY. 

L. Frederick, Secretary. 

In submitting the following report there are some items I can mention 
with pleasure. The hearty co-operation I have received from both the 
teacher and the district board in the great majority of the districts, is very 
gratifying. 

GRADING THE SCHOOLS. 

In spite of the difficulties attendant on an attempt to secure a good 
classification in the schools of our county, where there is an irregularity * 
of attendance unknown in the older counties, we have met with marked 
improvement in this direction. 

FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 

I am also pleased to report that district No. 1, Greenbush, has at my 
suggestion adopted 'the use of free text-booka This plan has been in 
operation in district No. 5, Harrisville, for two years with the best results. 
I am hopeful that the good example of those two districts will be 
speedily followed by other schools, and that the use of free text-books will 
soon become prevalent throughout the county. By such a system that 
great essential to classification, uniformity of text-books, is secured 
without difficulty. 

SCHOOL VISITATION. 

The greater number of the schools opened quite late in the quarter, 
hence I thought it advisable to defer visiting them until they had got well 
under way, so that I may judge fairly of what work is being done, and see 
what improvement is more especially needed. 

In my visit to Greenbush No. 1, I found a decided and uniform advance- 
ment in every branch of study, also a very gratifying improvement in order. 
I spent two days with the district board and teacher, aiding them in the 
selection of text-books. In Curtis Township, where I visited district No. 
1 and district No. 3, I found a considerable increase in the number of 

fupils attending, and a much better average attendance than formerly, 
n district No. 5, Harrisville, things are in good condition. I spent five 
hours with each of the above schools. 
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SPECIAL 0EBTIPI0ATE8. 

It will be noticed that an unusual number of special certificates have 
been granted this year. At the regular examination held August 8, 1891, 
of seventeen applicants only three succeeded in obtaining the required 
number of marks. The certificates granted were one first-grade and two 
third-grade certificates. This year's result will, I believe, lead to a much 
more thorough and eflScient preparation on the part o applicants here- 
after. Twelve special certificates were granted. We regret the necessity 
of engaging so many teachers holding special certificates, but many of 
them were formerly successful, and I tnink we may predict better results 
for the future. 

There has been some irregularity in the engaging of teachers, which I 
believe it will be only necessary to mention to have corrected. Teachers 
holding second and third-grade certificates obtained in other counties have 
been engaged by district boards without any preliminary examination and 
without reporting the matter to the commissioner. This is in direct 
violation of section 13, chapter 3 of the General School Laws, but we trust 
that a better understanding of the above chapter will prevent the occurrence 
of any such difficulty in the future. 

ANNUAL SCHOOL BEP0BT8. 

There seems to have been a general lack of understanding regarding 
the annual school reports on the part of the township clerks. Though I 
did all in my power by lending personal assistance in a number of cases to 
get all the reports in on time, I was unable to make a complete report to 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction by the first of September. By 
a better understanding of what should be done with the different portions 
of the report we hope the returns will be made more promptly. 

Harrisville, Mich, 



ALGER COUNTY. 
Fanny D. Johnston, Secretary, 

FBEE text-books. 

The use of free text- books has become quite general in our county. It 
gives better satisfaction and better work can be obtained. Where there 
are so many schools situated so far from villages or cities, pupils do not 
provide books. Now they can all have them, and have them alike. 

grading the schools. 

This has been uphill business so far, but I think we will accomplish it 
soon, and will be pleased with the advancement at the end of the coming 
year. 

institutes. 

We have not had any in this county. Would suggest that something be 
done, so that we might join in Marquette County institute. We need the 
training badly, and teachers would be more likely to attend, if it were a 
joint institute of the two counties. 
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SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 

One of the greatest hindrances to our schools is irregular attendance. 
It seems impossible to impress upon the ''foreign element" the importance 
of regular attendance at school. Our schools are nearly all composed of 
this class, and attendance is very poor. What can be«done to help this? 
If we could get a good attendance regularly, we could accomplish so much 
more. Parents ought to be more interested, but how are we to interest 
them? 

Rock River, Mich. 



ANTRIM COUNTY. 
W. W. Andbus, Secretary, 

GRADING THE SCHOOLS. 

The new course of study has been in use in all of the schools of this 
county a little over a year, and while I cannot report all of the schools 
classified according to that course, much progress has been made in grad- 
ing during the past year. Many of our schools are thoroughly classified 
and following the course of study closely. Those schools that are not so 
classified have been in the hands of inexperienced teachers chiefly. Very 
little opposition has been made on the part of board or teachers. 

Elk Rapids, Mich. 



ARENAC COUNTY. 
J. H. Belknap, Secretary. 

The schools of Arenac County are in good condition and I believe will 
compare favorably with the schools of any county in the State. During 
the year just closed every school in the county has been graded, and a 
majority of the teachers have done good work. 

FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 

None of the schools have taken advantage of the free text-books law 
and very few of the officers favor it. 

THE INSTITUTE. 

An institute was held at Sterling in July, conducted by J. W. Smith of 
Bay City, and it was a success. The teachers expressed themselves as well 
satisfied with the manner it which it was conducted. The only expressions 
of dissatisfaction I heard were in reference to the number of days that the 
institute was held, a large majority of the teachers being in favor of a three 
or four weeks' institute. 

I believe that the teachers would receive much more benefit if the insti- 
tute were held at a central point each year, and conducted as long as the 
institute money of three or four counties would permit 
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NEEDED LEGISLATION. 

The teachers of this county believe that it is unjust to require them to 
pass an examination every year. I believe that the law in reference to 
teachers' certificates should be changed. I will suggest the following: 

That a certificate of the third grade shall be valid throughout the 
county in which it shall be granted for three years, and that no teacher 
shall be granted more than one third-grade certificate; that is, when a 
certificate of the third grade expires, the holder must pass an examination 
for a second grade certificate, or forever be debarred from teaching in this 
State. For the certificate of the second grade the conditions shall be the 
same, except that it be valid for five years, and at its expiration the holder 
be required to pass an examination for a first grade, which shall be valid 
throughout the State for life. 

Omer, Mich. 



BARAGA COUNTY. 
Wm. L. Mason, Secretary. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

Baraga County is a very sparsely settled one, and has a total of fourteen 
school buildings containing twenty school rooms. There are also two 
government schools for Indians, which do not come under the supervision 
of this Board. The greater number of our schools are in country districts, 
and several of the buildings are of most primitive construction. In 
L'Anse, Baraga and Spurr Mountain, however, we have excellent build- 
ings, fully equipped to suit the modem ideas and principles of teaching. 

COUNTY teachers' ASSOCIATION. 

The effect of our County Teachers' Association is early noticed, and I 
cannot too strongly recommend its continuation. 

IN GENERAL. 

The marked success with which our schools have been conducted in the 
last year, and the perfect harmony which has existed between all parties 
concerned, have been of so high a grade that further comment seems 
unnecessary. 

VAnse, Mich. 



ALLEGAN COUNTY. 
P. A. Latta, Secretary. 

FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 

As I understand it the passage by the Legislature of Act No. 147, Public 
Acts of 1889, closed the contention as to the advisability of the people 
providing free text-books for the use of pupils in the public schools. The 
friends of the measure now have ample opportunity to show how far the 
provisions of this law meet the wishes of the people. 
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It is now too early to jud^^e to what extent this law will be approved by 
the people of the State. It is certain that, so far as the reports now show, 
the people have been rather tardy in availing themselves or the advantages 
that this law offers. Evidently the best way to determine whetlier the 
people ultimately will generally approve of this law or not, , is to urge 
them to enforce its provisions. 

It is very unfortunate that a provision was added to section two of this 
Act, allowing a reversal of the action, by a school district adopting free 
text-books, at a subsequent annual meeting. In some of the districts of 
this county that adopted free text-books, the action was reversed at a 
subsequent annual meeting, leaving the school districts with a quantity of 
books on hand, which they were unable to dispose of, the people refusing 
to purchase of the officers that have them in charge. 

1 would advise that the law be so amended that, when a district has 
once adopted free text-books, the action of the district shall stand at least 
five years without alteration. This would allow time to demonstrate the 
advantages of the law, and familiarize the people with its workings. As 
the law now stands the people incur heavy expenses, and, in case of a 
reversal, they secure -but little benefit, and it brings about an annual con- 
tention, and introduces an element of discord in the district. 

It may well be doubted whether it is good educational policy to relieve 
the parent entirely from the burdens and responsibility of the education of 
his children. Is there not danger that parents will come to feel that they 
have no special interest in the matter, and leave to the public the per- 
formance of those duties in the training of their children, which it is so 
essential that they should always manifest a personal interest in perform- 
ing themselves ? 

That is the best educational policy which arouses and maintains the 
highest degree of personal interest among patrons and pupils in the 
advantages that our public schools offer. In our zeal to advance the 
cause of education, have we not taken too little account of the interest of 
the masses of the people and relied too much for results on complicated 
systems which the people fail to understand or apply? This would seem 
to be the case as the reports show that there has been a gradual decrease 
of attendance on the public schools of the State for several years, while 
the number of children of school age has constantly increased. These 
considerations may operate to delay for a long period an active interest on 
the part of the people in providing free text-books under the provisions of 
the present law. 

GRADING THE SCHOOLS. 

In the matter of grading the rural schools I have to report substantial 

Cgress. I commenced this work on the plan of reouesting the district 
rds to make a formal adoption of the course of study for rural schools, 
as preliminary to its actual work in the school room. I soon found that 
this course would lead to interminable contention and useless discussion 
on the part of those incompetent to judge rightly of the merits and bene- 
fits of the system, and that progn*ss would be very slow along this line. 
I therefore changed my method of procedure, and ])laced the Manual 
directly in the hands of the teachers, requesting them to classify the 
pupils according to its provisions, and to use the nietho<1s as nearly as 
possible tht^rein suggested, in the work of instruction in the school. When 
visiting the schools I advised with the teachers in regard to the use of t 
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Manual, and aided them iu classifying pupils properly in the several 
grades. As a result the teachers soon became interested in the subject, 
and entered enthusiastically into the work of grading their schools, and 
adopted the methods en^ested. 

During the last school year the Manual has been used in nearly every 
rural school of this county, and it is growing in favor among school officers 
and patrons. Tliere is no active opi>osition to its use, and the teachcrH 
very generally approve it. 

In the use of the Manual and Course of Study, it is all important tliat 
the teachers should be thoroughly informed as to the plan and right nee 
of the course of study, and, in order to effect this, the Board of Examiners 
of this county require an applicant to teach in the rural schools, to pasB a 
satisfactory examination on the State Manual and Course of Study. 

I am pleased to report most satisfactory resuItB from the use of the 
Manual in rural schools of this county, and now, that it is to some extent 
understood and approved by the teachers, school officers and patrons of 
our schools, I shall proceetl during the ensuing school year, so far iw 
possible, to perfect the system, and provide for better records and report* 
of the results attained by its use. The echoolR have been very mu<-}i 
benefited by this system, an<l I shall do all in my power to encourage this 
plan of doii^ school work. 

THE INSTITITE. 

Thei'e have been two State teachers' institutes held in this county 
during the last year with the usual results. The reports of the conductors 
on file with the Department, will inform you as to the various items of 
enrollment, attendance an<l instruction, and there is no necessity of repeat- 
ing them here. As to the actual work accomplished by the institutes as a 
factor of cur educational system there is such a difference of opinion 
among those competent to judge that it is hard to determine their practical 
value to teachers in tlie actual work of the school room. I think it would 
greatly enhance the efficiency of the institutes if the State Department of 
Public Instruction would prescribe certain limitations to the subjects to 
be treated, aud hold the instruction within definite limite that lie aloo^ 
the range of public school work. 

I am quite sure that an analysis of the methods suggested, aud the 
instruction given in these institutes, would show tliat nine-tenths of the 
work performed, never results in any particular benefit to the teachers 
that take part in them, that is, it does not effect better results in the 
practical work of the school room. 

Instruction in the inntitntes must lakf one of two forms. It must be 
i-ither of au academic character, or else it muat Iw alon^ the line of 
methotls of teaching the various school subject^!, including scliool manage- 
ment and discipline. The institute is not the [ilace for aca<lemic work. 
Those who will examine the subject historically, will find, I think, that it 
was never contemplated by those who originated thi' idea, that instruction 
in the form of school work should be given. The retiuirenients of the 
institute presuppose that due preparation for teaching, on the part of 
those who attend, htis been previously made. A knowledge of the subjecte 
re«iuired by law for teaching should be acquired in the schools. The best 
preparation for the teacher's avocation is a course of instruction in some 
good efficient school. The knowledge that may be gleaned by a partially 
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inBtructed person from a brief session of an institute, is mere patch work, 
and is of no value as a basis for teaching. 

A great deal of instruction in the institutes is a mere rehash of academic 
work that the instructors have performed in their high school or college 
work. Having never studied the character of the work required by those 
who attend institutes, they have nothing else to give, and what they have 
to oifer is frequently never understood or comprehended. The instruction 
in methods in these institutes is frequently of little or no value to those 
who especially need to l>e enlightened in what is good school practice. It 
is at this point that the institute too frequently fails, when it ought to 
be an aid and help; and the reason is that so much of the instruction con- 
sists merely of statements of the expedients and devices used by the 
instructors in their own special work, and utterly worthless when divested 
of the personality of their Authors, as guides to correct school practice. 

In this State we have two distinct and clearly defined lines of school 
work. The graded schools are supervised and managed by principals and 
superintendents that not only outline the work to be performed, but they 
also prescribe and dictate the methods of instruction to be used, and insist 
that the teachers under their charge shall follow them. It is not often 
that the methods suggested in the institute coincide with those prescril)ed 
in the schools where this class of teachers is employed, and as a 
result graded school teachers derive but little benefit from the institute. 
On the other hand, if the instruction in the institute is adapted to the 
needs of the teachers of graded schools, those employed in rural schools 
are not benefited by the instruction. This, in some degree, may account for 
the light attendance at the institutes. 

The expenses of the institutes are very larji^ely paid by the fees collected 
from the teachers. Is it just that they should bear this burden? There is 
no professional emplo3anent so mea^erly paid as that of school teaching. 
The income of the day laborer who nas regular employment, exceeds that 
of the public school teacher. The report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for the school year of lo89 shows that $9,201 was taken from 
the teachers of Michigan for the support of institutes during that year, and 
under the present law the fund will undoubtedly amount to over 1510,000 a 
year. The same report shows that 16,075 teachers were employed in tht* 

f)ublic schools of the State during the year, from whom this sum was col- 
ected, and it also states that during the same year only 6,597 persons were 
enrolled in the institutes for that year, thus leaving 9,478 teachers that did 
not attend an institute at all, and could not have received any benefit what- 
ever for the money they had paid; and it should also be remembered that 
not all those persons enrolled in the institute were teachers. The Auditor 
General's report for the year 1890 states that the cost of the Department 
of Public Instruction for that year was J87,038.17, and still the teachers 
have i>aid during the year $2,162.83 more for the support of the institutes 
than the entire cost of the Department. No class of citizens in the State 
are compelled to bear such a burden as this for the privilege of following 
their chosen avocation. Would the farmers willingly pay from fifty cents 
to one dollar annually toward the support of their institutes, for i>er- 
mission to engage in that pursuit? 

The cause of education is worthy of, and needs the services of the l)est 
talent and culture the country affords. I believe that we should offer 
every encouragement at our command to induce this class of people to 
engage and continue in the public school work, and not dissuade them by 
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the imposition of unjust fees, from which two-thirds of them do not receive 
any benefit whatever. 

I therefore suggest that the present law requiring applicants for certifi- 
cate^ to pay institute fees, should be repealea, and a new law enacted pro- 
viding for at least two institute instructors to be appointed by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, whose duties shall be to conduct 
and give instruction in institutes throughout the State, their salaries to 
be paid out of the general fund the same as other State officers. I believe 
this plan to be more just to the teachers, and that it would greatly 
increase the efficiency of the institute service. 

NEEDED LEGISLATION. 

The State of Michigan has not lacked for want of school legislation. 
The cause of education has rather been retarded by too much legislation. 
An efficient school system cannot be produced by legal enactment. It 
must develop with the growth and prosperity of the people. Improve- 
ment of the public schools can only keep pace with the general enlighten- 
ment and advancing culture of the communities where they are located. 
A public school cannot be advanced to a higher plane than the general 
ideas of the value of education that prevail in the community. Good 
educational training and culture cannot be produced by legislation. The 
law, at most, can only mark out and define certain lines along which the 
people may direct their efforts in this great work. The rest must be left 
to the interest of patrons in the welfare of their children, and the labors 
of zealous and conscientious teachers. At the best the law is only per- 
missive and can never become an educational force. 

The frequent changes in the code of school laws of this State have been 
exceedingly detrimental to the progress of the schools, as well as expensive 
to the people. The administration of school affairs is in the hands of 
the people, and it takes them a series of years to become familiar with the 
requirements of the law. When changes in the law are made, a long perio<l 
must intervene before the people become acquainted with the new require- 
ments, and the schools must suffer from the ignorance of the officers of 
their duties, and it is sure to result in injury to the progress and efficiency 
of the schools. We have had several such costly experiments in this State, 
and surely, in the light of our past experience, we ought not to repeat 
them. Our school system rather ought to be improved by amendment as 
its development seems to demand, instead of by general revisions of the 
entire code. 

I would recommend that the law be so amended that the days desig- 
nated for the regular examinations be changed to the last Thursday of 
August and March instead of the first as now specified. As now provided 
these examinations occur at times very inconvenient for teachers to attend. 
The one in August occurs right in the middle of the summer vacation, 
while many teachers are absent from home for needed rest and improve- 
ment; while the one in March occurs at a time when schools are in session, 
and teachers cannot attend without closing their schools and suffering loss 
of time, and interruption, in many cases, of the closing work of the term. 
For these reasons, I advise that the dates of the regular examinations be 
changed as above suggt^stecL 

Finally, the greatest need of the public schools today is an abiding and 
vital interest on the i>art of the people as to the advantages that these 
schools offer. There is a lack of appreciation of school training among 
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the masses. The problem of the day is how best to bring the schools and 
people together so as to produce the greatest degree of co-operation. All 
past experience proves that it can not be done by legislative enactment. 

Allegan, Mich. 



BARRY COUNTY. 

Enoch Andris, Secretary. 

I am glad to be able to say that our schools have, with few exceptions, 
been quite successful, and a general advance made along the whole line. 
The " Grippe," which played such havoc with the attendance last year, has 
troubled little during this year. The number of districts employing their 
teacher throughout the year, was fifty per cent greater than last year. 
Several new houses have been erected, a considerable number of others 
reseated and otherwise improved, and much needed apparatus procured. 
The teachers with commendable zeal are striving to improve the character 
of their work, and to make use of all agencies available for that purpose. 

QBADING THE SCHOOLS. 

This subject was quite fully discussed at our institute last year and that 
work further supplemented by a series of township meetings. In common 
with manv other counties, I procured Welch's Classification Registers, and 
fully explained the plan at the institute. These registers were put into 
all the schools in the early part of the year, and the work is progressing 
quite satisfactorily. The teachers generally are heartily in favor of the 
work, and are entering into it with commendable earnestness. Some 
opposition developed during the winter, chiefly through the Patrons of 
Industry; but that has nearly disappeared. No man who candidly inves- 
tigates the matter will oppose it, I am sure. With our schools in the con- 
dition they are, it must necessarily be a work of time to place them where 
they should be. These conditions can be outgrown by a faithful adherence 
to a definite plan of work. The importance oi this must be impressed upon 
teachers. They must make a careful study of the "course'' and adhere to 
it so far as the conditions of their school will permit. In general our 
teachers designate their classes as '' grades," and the pupils are coming to 
understand their place in the course, and wherein they are behind the 
work of their grade. 

During the month of June I held a series of examinations in various 
parts of the county for the eighth grade pupils, at which about one hun- 
dred and fifty were present Some of these had not pursued all the 
branches demanded, yet they did very creditable work on such subjects as 
they had studied. About fifty per cent passeil a satisfactory examination 
and received a diploma. By an arrangement with the high schools of the 
county, these pupils are admitteil without examination to the ninth grade 
work of these schools, and thus a <»loser relation is establisheil between 
<lifferent parts of our school system. I believe this arrangement will 
prove mutually b<*neficial, and that many more ])upils will thus be ecour- 
aged to take the high school course. A majority of those to wliora a 
diploma was granted will attend the high schools of this county or those 
adjoining, next year. 
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VISITATION. 

I have visited all the schools of the county once, a considerable number 
the second time, and some even the third time. I set out to visit all the 
different teachers that were employed in the county, but was not quite 
able to accomplish the task, though I expect to do so the coming year. In 
these visits I have carefully observed the teachers' methods, and have 
freely made suggestions. The classification of the pupils, and the close- 
ness with which the course is being observed, have received special atten- 
tion. The sanitary condition of the school room and of the outhouses 
has been carefully noted, and a persistent effort made to reform some 
unpardonable conditions in the latter. 

VENTILATION. 

Concerning the ** number of houses properly warmed and ventilated,'' 
no definite report can be made. As you are well aware, ventilation cuts 
no figure in the planning of a country school-house. In general, there is 
no trouble about the heating, unless the house is in very poor condition. 
Six are heated by furnace, the rest by the ordinary heating stove. I 
always give attention in my visits to the matter of ventilation, and teachers 
are generally doing the best they can, considering the construction of the 
house. I am urging them to have frequent calisthenic exercises, during 
which the air of the room may be changed as far as possible. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

In the teaching of physiology the Course of Study is being quite gener- 
ally followed. In nearly all the schools oral instruction is given in the 
lower grades, and most of the pupils take the text-book when prepared so 
to do. 

THE COUNTY NEWSPAPER AS AN AID. 

During the past year, as the year preceding, I have had a column in all 
the papners of the counfy save one (six in all). I have tried to use this 
agency in the creation of better school sentiment, to call the attention of 
teachers to common errors in school methods and management: of school 
officers to the condition of school grounds, buildings and apparatus, to the 
importance of employing good teachers and retaining them ; and of the 
people to the need of more apparatus in the schools, and of a more general 
interest in their welfare. Believing that some good at least has been done 
in this way in arousing and shaping public sentiment, the plan will l)e 
continued the coming year. , 

NEEDED LEGISLATION. 

In conclusion, I Ijelieve the following would be in the line of good to 
our schools: 

1. That a part of the questions in Theory and Art be upon the course 
of study. This would compel all candidates for certificates to study the 
course, and be somewhat familiar with it before entering the school room. 

2. That the papers of candidates for first-grade certificates be submitted 
to your Department before certificates are issued. A first grade is now 
valid all over the State for a period of four years and should mean the 
same in one county as in another. Let us have some safeguard that will 
restrict these certificates to those honestly entitled to them. 
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3. That the law be so amended that the primary school interest fnnd 
•hall be apportioned, not upon the number of children between certain 
ages, but rather upon the per cent of (Attendance. This attendance is not 
^mat it should be by any means. Children are kept from school without 
any sufficient reason. Make every tax-payer financially interested in see- 
ing to it that every child attends school, and we shall have a better con- 
dition of affairs in this important particular. 

Hastings, Mich, 



BAY COUNTY. 
J. E. KiKNAXE, Secretary. 

GRADING THE SCHOOLS. 

The work of grading the schools of Bay County, and of classifying and 
organizing our work on a uniform basis, has occupied the attention and 
best efforts of the Secretary and teachers for the past three years. In the 
two years preceding the one just closed, considerable progress was made 
in this direction, and many of our teachers did grand work in classifjdng, 
systematizing and grading their schools. But time brings changes in the 
individual school, and so does the action of many of our school boards. 
Competition in regard to wages and positions among teachers, the com- 
paratively small number who, in reality, make teaching a permanent ucl*u- 
Stion, the almost certain advancement of the truly successful teacher 
)m the district school to a higher plane of work, not to speak of the 
inroads upon the ranks of our experienced teachers made by matrimony 
and other unforeseen causes, and the constant influx of new and inexperi- 
enced teachers to take their places, tend each year to disorganize and dis- 
arrange the work of the past year, and to make difficult, though not 
impossible, the problem of making the work of each year an orderly and 
systematic continuation of the work of the preceding one. With teachers 
constantly changing, and with no force exerted to counteract its effect, the 
school will change with the teacher; and what is the embodiment of order 
and system this year may become an aggregation of stragglers the next. 
Hence, the necessity of a uniform course of study as a basi^ of work, of a 
uniform standard of excellence at which to aim, and a uniform system on 
which all schcx>ls in the county are to be organized. But with all these, 
there is still something lacking. A system cannot l)e established and 
maintained which will make each year's work the natural outgrowth of 
the preceding one with each class and each pupil, and the whole culminat- 
ing in a mastery of (ho course of' study and the graduation of the pupil, 
without: 

1. A uniform and permanent system of class reconls and reports. These 
records should show the classification or grading of the school as a whole, 
and of the individual puj)il as well. They should show for each term 
what has been accomplished by each class and by t»ach individual pupil, 
and what, in the judgment of the teacher, each class and each indi- 
vidual pupil should do at the opening of the next term of school. Teach- 
ers may come and go, but the record remains. To grade the schools 
of a county, we must establish a system of reconls as well as a sys- 
tem of work, that will enable each successive teacher to take up the 
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work lUBt where his predecessor dropped it, and to push forward in the 
same lines, with the same work and to the same end. To supply this, we 
have placed in the schools of Bay County Welch's Classification Ke^^ter, 
and believe that this or some other system of classification records and 
reports are as essential to our schools, and should be as carefully and 
accurately kept and preserved from year to year, as the teacher's daily 
register. 

2. A general, final and uniform test for the work of the schools of the 
county. We need more than a uniform course of study or system upon 
which to work. We need some touchstone by which the work is to be 
tested, something to bring the work out into the light of day, to bring the 
schools into direct competition upon the same plane of work and excellence, 
and to break up the isolation which formely charactarized their work, some- 
thing also that will lead the teacher and the pupil to conform to the course 
of study, and to strive for a mastery of the work there laid out In other 
words, we need a final examination, conducted by, or under the direction 
of the County Commissioner, on questions based upon the course of study, 
making a thorough, yet fair test on the work of the course. Let the 
examination be publicly held, and those only who have a certificate from 
their teacher that they have covered the work laid out in the course of study 
be allowed to compete. Those who successfully pass the examination 
should be entitled to graduate at the close of the year's school, provided 
they remain in school and complete the work to tne satisfaction of their 
teacher. This will arouse the ambition of teacher and pupil, and will do 
more to shape the work of the school, and compel the following of the 
course of study than all the orders and exhortations that could be given. 

3. We always work best when we have some desirable end in view. 
Pupils tire of a never ending routine of work with no visible end in view, 
become discouraged and quit school sooner than they should. Hence, the 
importance of placing before pupils a desirable goal, and then awakening 
in them an ambition to reach it There should be a visible end, namely, the 
mastery of the course, graduation and a diploma. Graduation as a public 
recognition of good work done, and a diploma as a more lasting testimonial 
of the same. We should make graduation a distinction which pupils 
would be proud to achieve, and establish for our graduates a recognized 
standing in the educational world. Give their diploma a meaning that 
will be understood, and a standing that will be recognized throughout the 
length and breadth of the county, at least. Make it such that it will open 
the doors of any high school within the county to the graduate, and thus 
lead the pupil on to further study and higher achievements. This we 
have endeavored to do in Bay County during the past year with gratifying 
success. Our records show nineteen graduates, many of whom are now in 
the high schools of Bay City or West Bay City, pursuing their studies 
side by side with the graduates of the city grammar schools. The impetus 
and incentive is being felt through the county and we feel confident that 
the work of the coming year will show a fine advance over the past. 

Bay City, Mich, 
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BRANCH COUNTY. 
D. W. Hebman, Secrefarif. 

FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 

I am in favor of free text-books for the use of pupils attending- our free 
schools. The same reasons that underlie the State policy of providing 
school-houses, fuel and teachers apply with equal force to the subject or 
text-books. It would obviate much annoyance that grows out of the neg- 
lect of parents to furnish books for their children and a more or less ever- 
present lack of uniformity of books. 

GRADING. 

Schools cannot be in their best working condition unless they are gra- 
ded, and a correct, permanent record is made and kept of the scholarship, 
progress and standing of all pupils that attend them, at the end of every 
term. This secures concert of action and movement in the place of 
desultorv work. 

THE INSTITUTE. 

The county institute serves a very useful purpose in the enthusiasm it 
awakens by a comparison of methods and by the useful information of 
methods that are new by competent conductors and instructors. 

NEEDED LEGISLATION. 

As to needed legislation I should say that there ought to be no 
change of a radical character in our present school laws, as far as State 
and county administration go, because frequent radical changes tend to 
defeat the best ends of any system, by keeping it in an unsettled state. 

Branson J Mich. 



CHIPPEWA. 

S. P. Tracy, Sccreiarij. 

FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 

In regard to free text-lxxAs, I will say that as no district in this 
(5ounty has voted to supply them, I can give my report based upon 
experience; but, theoretically, I am heartily in fnvor of the plan, but only 
mildly in favor of the State's printing them, my objections l)eing the dan- 
ger of influence in deciding which book shall be used. Neither do I favor 
the contracting with any one firm to supx>ly all the books, as it is an incon- 
trovertible fact that no one firm or company publish the best text-books in 
all the branches. Selections should be made in accordance with the fltness 
of the work as a text-book, not with its price or publisher. 
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GRADING THE SCHOOLS. 

As to the grading of the schools in this county it has met with very 
indifferent success. The elements leading to this are, irregularity of 
attendance, indiflference of the school boards to the plan, indifference and 
half-heartedness on the part of the teachers, and irregularity of length of 
term and quality of teachers. Still a start has been made and I look for 
much good from the plan. 

THE INSTITUTE. 

Sometimes I think it were better abolished and peripatetic summer 
** Normals" held instead. I am very favorably inclined to the plan of 
having a corps of teachers to travel in a circuit, holding a normal term of 
from one to three or four months in various places in the section. The 
value of an institute of a week, or even two, once a year in a county is a 
doubtful quantity, in my opinion, when the expense and inconvenience is 
taken into consideration. That the county institute as it now exists is of 
benefit is beyond dispute, but does it pay cost? I think not. 

NEEDED LEGISLATION. 

The great need in my opinion at present is, to take the election of the 
county commissioner out of polities. Let him be elected in the old way, 
with the term of office, powers, duties, etc., as at present A person going 
before the people as a candidate for an elective office is extremely liable to 
contract political debts, such as can only be paid with teachers' certifi- 
cates. Thus our schools are rendereil liable to be turned into the mire 
which surrounds and permeates political affairs. 

Another thing iieeded is legislation providing for the refusal of certifi- 
cates to those who have held a certain number of the lower grade papers. 
I mean that I think steps should be taken to empower the county board of 
examiners to refuse a third-grade certificate to one who has held and used 
up four or five or more of that grade. If after using up three third-grade 
certificates the teacher is not qualified to take a higher grade paper, he 
is not of the stuff of which true teachers are made. 

Chippewa, Mich, 



CLINTON COUNTY. 

R. M. Winston, Secretary, 

In addition to my statistical report, I will give some facts relating to 
the condition of our schools for the year ending 1891. 

grading THE SCHOOLS. 

• 

The State Klanual and Course of Study is in active use throughout the 
county, and by its evident benefit to our schools has caused many favor- 
able comments by the farming community; these comments given in many 
instances by those unacquainted with the cause of the improvement of the 
schools. Over forty pupils have passed examinations held by me, and 
have received diplomas certifying that they have completed the studies 
required by the State Course. To make this permanent we have supplied 
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our Bchools with Welch's Classification Register, and thns are enabled to 
leave reports of the advancement of each child in school. The work of 
grading onr schools will be continued with renewed zeal. 

FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 

In regard to free text-books, I am of the opinion that it would be great 
economy to the patrons of our schools by having each district furnish the 
text-books used; still I am unprepared to state that I consider such 
measures wise in thus taking responsibility from the parents 

THE INSTITUTE. 

The attendance at the county institute has been large and enthusiastic. 
This, however, is due more to the sentiment in the county that requires 
teachers to be experienced and up in matters concerning their profession, 
and also to the large number of conscientious teachers we have, than to an 
opinion in &vor of the institute as conducted at present. The opinion is 
prevalent among the teachers that the present method of appointing 
instructors, and the character of the work are very defective and unsatis- 
factory when viewed from the standpoint of economy and results. We 
propose to obtain all of the good we possibly can and so attend and lx)om 
our institute. We think the same money which is now paid for institute 
work could be expended so as lb be of more benefit to our teachers. The 
present plan of institute work does really aim at continuity of work, but 
this is usually forgotten after the first aay of institute, and by the next 
year we are obliged to have new men who may follow their own sweet will 
so far as the opinion of the teachers, who pay the fees, is concerned. This 
matter was very ably discussed at the last Siaie Teachers' Association, and 
I am surprised that no action was taken in this matter by the last legisla- 
ture. This is a matter which should receive some attention from our 
legislature, and each county having sufficient funds should have control of 
it» institute. 

Our teachers' meetings have been well attended; and the papers read, 
and questions discussed show an improvement in the teachers of our com- 
mon schools. 

School supervision is considered an aid, and my visits are welcomed by 
teacher and school officers. 

Sf, JohnSj Mich. 



CRAWFORD COUNTY. 

Joseph PATTERaox, Secretary. 

The work done in the schools of Crawford County duriiig the past yoar 
has, with scarcely an exception, been most satisfactory. The ^rcat draw- 
back has been a lack of money, which has rendered short terms in many 
of the districts an absolute necessity. The new tax law, by jx^rmitting the 
districts to fill their school funds at the expense of the other funds, 1 
think will remecly this. 

(GRADING THE SCHOOLS. 

Owing to the small numbt^r of scholars, many of the districts having 
8 
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but from one to five pupils, no system of grading or classification can be 
adopted with any great measure of success Many of the teachers, how- 
ever, with larger and more permanent schools, have done something in 
that direction, and in every case my observation has been that beneficial 
results have followed. I am a firm believer in a graded country school, 
wherever it can be done. 

THE INSTITUTE. 

Our institute was not largely attended this year, owing, I think, to the 
insufficiency of the notice. The instructor gave excellent satisfaction. I 
will take this opportunity to add that I do not think the institutes, as at 
present conducted, are worth what they cost. I should greatly prefer to 
see them more normal in their character, continuing for a period of three 
or four weeks, combining several counties, if necessary, for this purpose. 

"^ LEGISLATION. 

The new school law. Act No. 147, of the last Legislature, is a commend- 
able change. Being a firm believer in stability, I am opposed to any 
further tinkering with our school laws, except it might be in some minor 
details, and in this respect I have no suggestions to offer. 

teachers' examinations. 

The examinations during the year have shown a marked advancement in ' 
the proficiency of our teachers. Theory and Art, and Civil Government 
seem to be the rock on which most of them flounder. In the latter sub- 
ject a surprising degree of ip^norance is shown by many of the applicants. 

Orayling, Mich, ^ 



EMMET COUNTY. 
A. L. Deuel, Secretary. 

INSTRUCTION IN NORMAL METHODS. 

When I took charge of the office of Secretary a year ago, and commen- 
ced to examine the applicants for certificates, I found most of them defi- 
cient in methods of instruction; and when I commenced to visit the 
schools, I found this was the teachers' greatest lack. I immediately 
commenced to instruct them, as far as possible, in normal methods of 
instruction, gave them the address of publishers where they could get a 
good work on methods of instruction, explained to them the object 
method of teaching, showed them how they could at little or no cost get 
some apparatus to assist them in teaching, could call on some of the older 
boys to assist them in making their apparatus, and, to try and clinch 
matters, when I got home would drop a line to the director, 
asking him to assist in getting the necessary materials or apparatus; 
and when we held our county institute, I picked out the best local 
talent to take the various branches, and illustrate how they taught them. 
This brought on a lively discussion, and brought out the various methods 
of instruction ; and before the discussion closed Prof. Graves of Petoskey^ 
Prof. Waldo of this place, and myself would generally take part and give 
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our methods of teaching the subject under consideration. I, with consent of 
the Board of Examiners, offered ten per cent credit on the next examina- 
tion to all applicants who would be present and take part in our county 
institute held last January. The result was we had the largest and best 
meeting of the Couniy Association ever held. I can see good fruit 
already as the result oi my labors in this direction. A good many of the 
teachers have, at their own expense, sent off and got books on methods of 
instruction, also apparatus to assist them in their work. I also found a 
good many of the teachers deficient in mental arithmetic, they could not 
concentrate their faculties and make their brains available at a moment's 
notice. I recommended to them a certain course of mental drill, also to 
devote ten or fifteen minutes each day in giving their pupils mental pro- 
blems. I also devoted some time myself, when visting, in giving the pupils 
mental drill in arithmetic. I feel much encouraged over the work a good 
many of the teachers have been doing, and think, from the knowledge I 
have gained during the past school year, that far greater pn^rress can be 
made the coming year. 

^ SCHOOL VISITATION. 

When visiting the schools I note the condition of the school-house, 
grounds, out-buildings etc., and when I get home write to the directors 
calling their attention to the things that should be remedied. I am 

S>ing to visit each school at least twice during the coming year if possible, 
y so doing I can bettei find out the progress of the school, notice the 
work done by the teacher, and be better able to encourage and reward 
thorough, conscientious work. I have recommended to all the teachers 
to take some educational journal, and one of the questions that I ask at 
every examination is, whether they take an educational paper or not. 

THE INSTITUTE. 

I find as a general thing, that the teachers in the county are eager and 
anxious to learn; and this is the testimony of Prof. Howell and Miss 
Lockwood, who took the most active part in the State institute held at 
Bay View last summer. And I want to say that that institute was the 
best one, without exception, ever held in the county. The teachers were 
enthusiastic and eager to learn, and they got just what they needed, the 
best methods of instruction for the ordinary branches. I trust that the 
work for the coming year will be more satisfactory and complete in all 
respects than for the past. 

Harbor SjrringSj ^fich. 



GLADWIN COUNTY. 
Elbert M. Fisher, Secretary, 

FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 

A few of the school districts in Gladwin County have adopted free text- 
books. Many of the schools are small. In many, districts the school- 
houses are built in the woods. The patrons have all they can do to sup- 
port thoir families and make the payments on their land 

The population of our county is made up largely of people from Europe, 
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Canada, the Eastern States and the other counties of our own State. They 
bring with them the books which they used in the schools in the locality 
from which they came. The books, in most cases, are not such as are used 
in our county. In our new districts the people are not forehanded. The 
children come to school with books by different authors. Proper classifica- 
tion is next to impossible with the average district school-teacher. I 
should recommend free text-books for the following reasons: 

1. Pupils can be supplied with books at less expense. 

2. A uniformity of text-books can be maintained and proper classifica- 
tion and grading made. 

GRADING THE SCHOOLS. 

In most of the schools the teachers are grading the schools as rapidly as 
they understand the Course of Study sent out by the State. I am of the 
opinion that if the commissioner had more authority, the grading could be 
accomplished more rapidly. Again, if the work that is presented at our 
institutes was given grade by grade as laid out in the Course of Study, the 
grading of our district schools would be hastened, and the merite and 
demerits of the Course of Study soonest and best determined. 

THE INSTITUTE. 

I am decidedly in favor of the conning institute, because it brings within 
the reach of those who cannot attend a normal school, methods that are 
used by our best teachers. 

If two or more counties could be united, so as to have an institute of 
two or three weeks, and classes called, lessons assigned, heard and 
explained, the teachers would get more perfectly the " how," the " why," 
and the " what" 

Oladwin, Mich. 



ISABELLA COUNTY. 
S. J. Jamison, Secretary. 

special certificates. 

Our board thought it better for the schools to fill quota with "specials" 
than to license for a year those barely qualified, the number of qualified 
teachers at times during the year being less than the number of schools. 

teachebs' associations. 

During the year our County Association was reorganized, and found to 
be one of the greatest helps, even exceeding former institutes, both in pro- 
fessional and academic aid to teachers. Prospects for the next year are 
very flattering. 

The value of township teachers' meetings can not be overestimated. 
In Isabella County their effect was very marked. They will be continued 
the coming year. 

GBADINO the SCHOOLS. 

With the exception of three or four schools, every school in the county 
is graded, and using the Course of Study. 



r \ 
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READING CIRCLE. 

A reading oircle was organized in Isabella County during the winter of 
1891. About sixty teachers of the county were enrolled. The teachers at 
the State institute in August, 1891, voted unanimously to continue the 
work. 

Mi. Pleasant, Mich. 



JACKSON COUNTY. 
D. E. Haskins, Secretary. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

I am not in favor of free text-books, but believe in a thorough grading 
of our district schools, as uniform length of time in each as possible, the 
three-term system, no school during hot weather. The county institute 
should be held in the summer as a class for three or four weeks, every 
other year. 

NEEDED LEGISLATION. 

Teachers should be compelled by law to make their reports immediately 
at the end of the term, or when called upon, and no money paid them until 
a receipt from the Commissioner that reports were received and believed 
to be correct That any district hiring a teacher known not to have or 
hold a certificate in force at the time they were allowed to enter school 
should forfeit their public money. 

Jackson, Mich. 



KALAMAZOO COUNTY. 

Ashley Clapp, Secretary, 

FREE text-books. 

Something is much needed in some of our schools to stop the confusion 
of text-books. Two districts adopted the free text-book system, and in 
these districts the books are in good condition, books neat and clean, 
children all supplied, and books uniform. Some objections to the system 
appear, but I am inclined to think that it will improve on the present 
cnaotic system. 

GRADING THE SCHOOLS. 

Grading schools is unquestionably a success. Little opposition prevails, 
and none where teacher and school-board thoroughly understand the 
matter. Our schools are fast becoming graded. 

THE INSTITUTE. 

The institute is growing in favor with our teachers and people, but 
could the expense be lightened, so that longer terms could be had, more 
>^ood would come from it 

NEEDED LEGISLATION. 

Legislation in aid of furnishing apparatus, or allowing school-boards* to 
porchase it, would be very desiraole. 
Kalanuusoo, Mich. 
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KALKASKA COUNTY. 
J. W. Andrews, Secretary, 

FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 

The free text-book plan is certainly a great benefit to the schools of this 
or any other county in the State, provided the plan is thoroughly carried 
out In some districts of this county, where school officers after 
the district had voted to furnish free text-books, have enthusiasm 
enough to see that a sufficient number of proper books are obtained for the 
schools, it certainly proves a great benefit to both pupils and teachers,, 
and has been the means of securing much better work in such schools. 
But in other schools, where the boards are negligent and indifferent, and 
fail to procure proper and sufficient books, and children come to school 
depending on the district to furnish books (and this state of affairs exists 
in a large per cent of our schools), the free text-books plan is a hindrance 
to school work. The free text-books plan, then, would be a good one, if 
there was a law back of it to make it thoroughly operative. 

GRADING THE SCHOOLS. 

Since I took the secretaryship two years ago, the matter of grading 
district schools has been pushed to the best of my ability. At first I met 
with some opposition from slack teachers, and also from patrons of the 
schools. The former were made to understand that they must get to the 
front and do the work as requested; the latter were induced to believe 
that it was for the best interests of their children. The result has been 
that, from a state of chaos and haphazard work, the schools are doing 
more uniform and systematic work than ever before. But still there is 
room for improvement. 

South Boardmayi, Mich, 



KENT COUNTY. 
A. Hamlin Smith, Secretary. 

FREE text-books. 

The law relative to free text-books is a dead letter in this county. Not 
more than half a dozen districts voted for free books. The people are 
not yet educated up to the point where they will be willing to buy books 
for other children than their own. 

There are some valid objections to furnishing books free. The tendency 
of people to value lightly that which costs little, the great number of 
teachers who are careless concerning school property, the varying numbers 
of pupils from term to term, and finally, the bitter opposition of tax-payers 
all make it very difficult to carry the question with the necessary 
majority. Books should be furnished by tne county, so long as there 
is county supervision. In this way only can absolute uniformity be 
reached. Until books are free, many children will not be provided 
with any text-books whatever. 
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GRADING THE SCHOOLS. 

The perfect grading of the district schools is neither possible not desir- 
able; but a degree of uniform grading is not only desirable but a crying 
necessity. This is especially true in the lower grades. There comes a 
time, however, when the pupil's individuality asserts itself, and the teacher 
who represses this priceless gift commits a sin against humanity. Pupils 
can not be molded alike. Who has not seen the effort to do this to pre- 
serve the symmetry of the grades? The symmetry may be preserved but 
the world will be robbed of its benefactors, its great men. 

Bright pupils must not be yoked with dull ones. Frequent promotions 
are necessary in any graded school, if every pupil is to have the benefits 
which are due him. 

One of the principal difficulties in securing and retaining a fair degree 
of grading lies in the constant change of teachers, and the accession to the 
teachers' ranks of be^nners. These must be taught the same elementary 
lessons of classification and gradation, and time given for experience 
to make their knowledge practical. 

What is the remedy? I suggest that examination questions upon the 
State Manual and Course of Study be sent out with the other questiona 
Let all teachers understand that they must know something of tnis work, 
before they will be permitted to teach. Every teacher should have a 
Manual, and his pupils who contemplate teaching <jan easily secure the 
use of it for study. 

THE INSTITUTE. 

Briefly stated, my creed is (1) that every institute instructor should be 
a person who is in touch with ;he schools whose teachers he is to 
instruct; (2) that the scope of the work should be largely determined by the 
county commissioner; (3) that the institute funds should be under his con- 
trol instead of that of the conductor; (4) that no person should be granted 
a certificate, unless such person shall have had some normal instruction 
or shall have attended an institute at least ten full days, and has a certifi- 
cate showing such attendance. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 



KEWEENAW COUNTY. 

Alfred Nicholls, Secretary. 

In submitting my report for the school year 1890-1, 1 am glad to be able 
to record that the schools of the county are generally in a prosperous 
condition. 

TEACHERS. 

The whole number of teachers employed during the past year are classed 
as follows: Normal-school diplomas, 8; first-grade certificates, 2; second- 
Krade, 2; third-grade, 5; total 12. 

ATTENDANCE. 

This county, being located so extremely north, offers peculiar diflSculties 
to efficient work relative to school matters. The winters in this section 
are very long; roads impassable in many portions during this season; and 
oftentimes we are unable to see but a very short distance as a result of the 
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drifting snow. Considering these impediments, I think we are doing well. 
The average attendance for the year ranges from 80 to 92 per cent. 

SCHOOL VISITATION. 

The Secretary has complied with the law by visiting every school in the 
county, with the exception of one. There they have but a three months* 
term, and, as a consequence of the difficulties already mentioned, I am unable 
to record. I have kept a full and detailed report of each visit, and find in 
most cases the teachers are earnest, enthusiastic, and thoroughly alive 
to the importance of their calling. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

We use the following as text-books in our schools: Arithmetic, Olney, 
Robinson, Wentworth; Grammar, Swinton, Reed and Kellogg; Geogra- 
phy, Appleton, Harper, Eclectic; Beading, Appleton's, Sheldon's, Harper's 
New Readers; United States History, fiames' Brief, Eclectic; Penman- 
ship, Harper, Spencerian Manual; Physiology and Hygiene, Steele, 
Smith; Civil Government, Cocker, Pattengill, Young; Dictionar}', 
Webster. 

teachers' certificates. 

Twenty- three applicants have applied to the Board for certificates to 
teach, during the school year. The Board of Examiners have granted 
certificates as follows: one of the second grade, twenty-one of the third 
grade. Special certificates have also been issued where the scholarship 
would warrant it, and when school officers requested it. 

OUTLOOK FOR 1892. 

I think the outlook for the coming year is very auspicious, as many of 
our teachers have been re-engaged. We shall go forward with a determin- 
ation to elevate the standard of our schools, and if possible raise them to 
a higher plane of success. 

Cenfral Mine, Mich, 



LAPEER COUNTY. 

C. E. Palmerlee, Secretary. 

The year just ending has shown a wonderful improvement in the school 
work of our county. I find the people are much more awake to the needs 
of the rural school, also that they may do much to aid in making the 
teaching more beneficial. 

FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 

As to free text-books but two distrtcts in the county have them. I can- 
not recommend the notion to other districts, I would rather see the 
children of poor parents given books by the district when necessary, 
believing that greater good results. 

grading the schools. 

The grading has gone quietly on, until nearly all are well classified. 
The results obtained are those common to all, just what we expect The 
pupils work with greater interest, and close a- term or year with something 
accomplished. 
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THE INSTITUTE. 

The county institute system has not heretofore reached our teachers. 
They grew tired years ago of lectures upon methods of teaching. This 
year we have had a three weeks' session, in which the greater part of the 
exercises consisted of class-room work. The teaching exercise, combined 
with a brief lesson to be prepared, secured the close attention of teachers, 
and taught them the value of live i;ecitation work. 

It seems to me that greater good must come from long sessions of the 
institute, with the work so arranged as to be progressive each year. 

NEEDED LEGISLATION. 

Concerning school le^lation, it occurs to me that we need a stronger 
compulsory attendance law, one that shall reach the rural children. The 
present one is inoperative in the country, where it is often most needed. 
Satisfactory reasons for non-attendance are too easily rendered, and no 
one is authorized with sufficient power to enforce the law. The enforcing 
should be in the hands of an officer farther removed from the people of 
the district. 

Lapeer, Mich. 



LENAWEE COUNTY. 
E. A. Wilson, Secretary. 

FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 

There are three school districts in this county that voted for free text- 
books and obtained them, but an objection has arisen. Having provided 
free text-books, the tendency on the part of the district is to curtail in 
every other direction, so far as apparatus is concerned. However, the 
plan is generally successful. 

GRADING THE SCHOOLS. 

At the beginning of the year there was no system of any kind so far as 
the teacher was concerned. Secretary, teacher and patron were looking at 
each other from opposite directions. The Secretary, seemingly, had no 
''guiding hand, " had no leverage on the teachers as to following out sug- 
gestions in teaching or in grading. After laboring with the Board of* 
Supervisors, they very generously provided for a system of grading. We 
introduced Welch's " System of Grading," following it up very aggressively, 
and by the holidays had personally introduced it into every school in the 
county. Before tne school year closed we had received reports, two times 
a term, from nearly every district The grading system is a marked sue- 
cess. When teachers have understood the system, they have cooperated and 
worked very enthusiastically. I have in mind three directors that opposed 
the system, and directed the teacher not to use it The teacher quietly 
followed the direction of the Secretary ; and before the year closed, these 
directors that opposed it became the most enthusiastic for the grading 
system, and will not look at a teacher now, unless he understands the sys- 
tem of grading, and intends to use it If grading has a whole-hearted 
support by both Secretary and teacher, it cannot help but succeed. Half- 
hearted support of the system will produce failure. 

4 
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RESULTS. 

(a) It has systematized the work of teaching; (6) it has produced 
better methods of teaching; (c) it has given both teacher and pupil a 
new impetus for work; (d) it has connected the village, city and dis- 
trict schools more closely; (e) it has been of untold value to the entire 
educational system. 

Let the commissioner be aggressive; keep up the reporting, visiting, 
promotions, examinations, and graduating exercises tnat the system 
requires — in fact, be a live man, and the work will succeed. 

THE INSTITUTE. 

Under the direction of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
a three weeks' institute was held at Adrian, conducted by Hon. D. A. 
Hammond, assisted by Messrs. Putnam, Curtis, Wilson, and Ferris S. 
Fitch, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. The institute was 
very successful as to attendence and instruction given. The instructors 
had a chance to go over the work much more carefully and thoroughly 
than at a week's institute. Teachers expressed themselves as highly 
pleased with the character of the work done and the results obtained. 

TOWNSHIP INSTITUTES. 

I wish to add that during the year I have attempted to carry out a 
system of township institutes, in order to create an educational spirit to 
better acquaint the teachers, school officers, and patrons with the work. 
Such institutes have been held at Tecumseh, Blissfield, Clayton and 
Adrian. Owing to sickness I was obliged to drop others. These were 
largely attended and highly satisfactory in results. 

NEEDED LEGISLATION. 

We need legislation to secure: (a) the township unit; (6) unifor- 
mity of text-books; (c) a more general attendance at the institute. 

Owing to pecuniary circumstances, low wages, etc., many teachers do not 
attend the county institute. By changing the time of holding the 
institutes, and compelling the teacher to attend, money would be put into 
the treasury of the district in many cases. Boards, as a rule, bind the 
teacher by contract to lose her time, if she attends the institute; conse- 
quently she does not attend. There may be a legal phase as to the 
^validity of a contract with those stipulations. At any rate, the indifferent 
*teacher should be dropped, and nothing but live teachers retained. If 
results are an evidence, the close of the year 1891 marks the end of an 
educational period of more than ordinary success in the schools of 
Lenawee County. 

Tecumseh, Mich, 



MACKINAC. 
C. Y. Bennett, Secretary, 

GENERAL CONDITION OF SCHOOLS. 

The schools of Mackinac County are in as good condition as could be 
expected, considering the sparsely settled condition of the back townships 
of the county. It will take time and hard labor by the settlers in the 
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newer townships, before their schools can compare with the older districts. 
The leading schools of the county are in a flourishing condition, and will 
compare favorably with the leading common schools of the State. They 
are well supplied with apparatus for teaching Geography, Physiology, 
Philosophy and Chemistry. 

FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 

I am in favor of free text-books for the schools, but the voters have not 
adopted the system in many of thu districts in this county. 

GRADING THE SCHOOLS. 

All the larger schools are graded and prosperous. In a great majority 
of the country districts there is a very light attendance, and school is 
taught but three months in the year. I visited one school where there 
were but two small children in attendance. In some of these districts it 
is impossible to hold a winter term on account of the great depth of snow, 
and tne distance the children have to travel. As fast as the county set- 
tles up and roads are built, just so fast will the schools improve. 

THE INSTITUTE. 

The county institute, as a means of imparting instruction, and sugges- 
ting valuable hints to those intending to make teaching a life work has 
become indispensible. There teachers are brought face to face with each 
other, and in the interchange of opinions, and in answer to the interroga- 
tories of the conductor, self-confidence, a great factor in a successrul 
teacher, is begotten. A wise and prudent conductor has it in his power to 
impart a vim and earnestness to his work, a thoroughness to his practical 
suggestions, and a zeal for the cause of education, which become infectious. 
It is not unexpected coruscations of originality, or the display of pro- 
found learning, which have any permanent eflPect on the minds of young 
teachers, as they come to learn the art and science (as far as teaching can 
be classed as a science), of teaching. They come as novices to learn from 
those whose ability and success have been recognized, how to care for and 
instruct the common children in our common schools. There is no doubt 
but that many have profited by the course of instruction imparted in the 
county institute, and have gone forth to their rural districts better forti- 
fied to grapple with difficulties, which before seemed almost insuperable. 
When it is remembered that the young women and men who attend these 
institutes are, for the most part, merely overgrown scholars, and that 
their minds and habits are yet in a formative stage, the advantages of a 

f;ood institute ably conducted are almost incalculable to them. I know 
rom experience that many of the teachers have expressed themselves as 
highly oelighted with the manner in which some of them have been con- 
ducted, and speak unreservedly of the amount of practical suggestions 
which they have received. It is to be hoped that the attendance, which 
some years has been meager, will increase year by year, until the advent of 
the county institute is hailed with satisfaction by all those who pursue 
teaching as a livelihood, and whose ambition it is to be abreast of the 
times in this noble profession. 

LEGISLATION. 

My humble opinion is that too much legislation is the greatest cause 
from which our schools suflFer. There is no man but must admit that even 
in other matters, there are too many laws being enacted; and that if we 
had fewer acts placed upon our statute books, and if we had laws which 
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are practically " dead letters " more rigidly enforced, we would all be better 
oflf. We are surfeited with legislation of a certain kind biennially, and it 
is small wonder if education suffers along with other interests. If the 
Legislature would appoint a special committee on educational matters, and 
make the qualifications of its members such as to insure good practical 
educationalists, then, and only then could wise and efficient laws be added 
to those already existing. In fact, it would seem to one, at a casual 
glance, that one law is abrogated for no reason whatever, and that another 
is introduced, passed and approved, which is the old law dressed in another 
suit of clothes. 

Under the law as heretofore enacted we had a Secretary and two county 
examiners. Under the law as now existing we have similar officers and 
their duties are the same, about the only change being the mode of 
appointment and qualification. 

The county board during the coming year will endeavor to bring the 
schools of this county to as high a state of perfection as lies in their 
power with the aid of the school officers and patrons of the different 
districts. 

St, IgnacSy Mich. 



MANISTEE COUNTY. 
Mrs. L. E. W, Hall, Secretary, 

FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 

My observation leads me to believe that "free text-books" are beneficial 
to the education of our county. 

The greatest obstacle to the successful grading of schools is the financial 
inability of the parents to keep their children continuously in attendance. 

THE INSTITUTE. 

The county institute has been a decided success, owing largely to hav- 
ing the most practical educators in the State, who enthused every member 
present in the work they were doing. We feel that our institute in this 
county has been of late one of the important means of education. 

NEEDED LEGISLATION. 

In regard to needed legislation, I would sugp^est an amendment to the 
Constitution that will prevent the legislature from ahanging the laws at 
every session. 

Manistee, Mich. 



MANITOU COUNTY. 

J. P. Maloney, Secretary. 

I have visited all of the schools of my county and found them all in 
successful operation. 

St, James, Mich. 
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MARQUETTE COUNTY. 
J. B. Montgomery, Secretary. 

FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 

I think free text-books would be more economical to districts as a whole, 
and would be an advantage in the way of securing a full and always availa- 
ble supply. On the contrary, the burden of taxation on the public would 
be greater, more books would be destroyed, and the labor and responsibility 
of uie teacher in caring for the same materially increased. I am in favor 
of the usual method. 

GRADING THE SCHOOLS. 

This certainly would be a great advantage if not carried too far. A 
^aded course, complied with as far as possible without doing violence to 
mdividual interest, would, it seems to me, promote the usefulness of our 
schools very much. It would render our schools more systematic and uni- 
form; give definiteness to classes and pupils, and secure a measurable fit- 
ness for entering higher institutions. I am in favor of grading district 
schools. 

NEEDED LEGISLATION. 

(a.) Grading of country schools to be effective should be enforced by 
law. 

(6.) County institutes should be provided for by special enactment, 
and one competent man paid by the county to act as conductor in con- 
junction with the commissioner, who should be the business manager of 
institute. 

(c.) A Normal school for Upper Michigan. 

Champion, Mich. 



MECOSTA COUNTY. 
P. M. Brown, Secretary. 

FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 

In this county we began at once, after the election of county examiners 
in 1881, to secure uniformity of books. We think we have secured the 
object in eighty-seven districts, or uniformity in most of the topics. I 
think we have failed in Physiology and Civil Government, many authors 
in theso topics being represented. In order to accomplish this, the people 
have been asked to make changes that were made with much reluctance. 
Many have complained, without good reason perhaps, of the cost of the 
changes, and new methods of conducting school work. In view of this 
condition of things, though many in this county, and many more in other 
counties would be benefited by iree text-books, a large majority are not 
prepared for any change. 

GRADING THE SCHOOLS. 

Much has occurred during the last year in this work that has been very 
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encouraging. Instead of there being any doubt on the part of teachers in 
relation to the utility of the work, they are thoroughly convinced, and 
have succeeded in making it a success very much beyond our anticipations. 
The State Manual and the registers have been placed in all the schools. 
The pupils have been graded. They have learned th^ object of a course 
of study, have been promoted from grade to grade, and about forty have 
passed the eighth grade and received the diploma. These students may not 
have been as thorough as we may reasonably suppose others will be, after 
the system has been in successful operation a longer time. A satisfactory 
examination at the close of the eighth grade work depends very much upon 
the work done in primary grades. In order to farther and better success, 
we must endeavor to increase the cooperation of the patrons. To secure 
this they must understand it, and this will require the united efforts of all 
the students benefited by it, of all the teachers and the Board of Examiners. 
The mistakes of last year are prominently before us, and nothing is more 
hopeful than that we can profit by past experience. Very many letters 
from young graduates and teachers have increased our conviction that 
grading is the leadinp: present improvement of our schools. 

THE INSTITUTE. 

We have endeavored to make each year's institute exceed in interest the 
one held the year before. If never before, this has proved true this year. 
The number enrolled — one hundred and fifty — exceeded by twenty-five any 
institute held for nine years past. There were more teachers of higher 
grades than ever before, two holding State certificates, seven first grades, 
fourteen second grades, eighty-six third grades, and forty-one that never 
taught. Promptness and interest unusually good, with an average daily 
attendance of one hundred and twelve teachers. In view of the great 
educational advantages gained by teachers at institutes in this county, we 
have nothing but kind words to write in relation to the way in which they 
have been conducted. The evening lectures have been very help ful, and 
generally greatly appreciated by the teachers and the people. We believe 
that with some desirable changes in certain directions they will again 
become a part of institute work. 

We are emphatically in favor of the practice in the future, as in the 
past, of the appointment of the best men in the State, to instruct in insti- 
tutes, but are inclined to the opinion that the county educators should 
direct mainly as to the line of work to be pursued. 

NEEDED LEGISLATION. 

If we were on the ©ve of an election for county commissioner of schools, 
and I wished to say the thing that would hit the people in the right spot, 
and give me the greatest popularity, I would say: "(7 ire us rest from 
legislation.^' 

Big Rapids, Mich. 



MIDLAND COUNTY. 

Charles L. Jenney, Secretary. 

In accordance with the requirements of the statutes, I have the honor to 
submit the following report of school work done by me during the school 
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year ending September 1, 1891. I entered upon the work August 28, 1890. 
This county consists of fifteen incorporated townships, containing sixty-one 
school districts, including the schools of Midland City. 

TEACHEBS' EXAMINATIONS. 

The Board has held two regular and three special examinations. The 
whole number of applicants for certificates was 196; the number of appli- 
cants receiving first grade, five; receiving second grade, five; receiving 
third grade, 64. Average per cent of correct answers required for first 
grade, 90; second grade, 85; third grade, 75. I have issued 16 special 
certificates. Number of qualified teachers nowin the county, 80. 

SCHOOL VISITATION. 

I have visited 56 schools, some two and three times. 

THE INSTITUTE. 

There has been held one State teachers' institute. The increased atten- 
dance at these institutes shows a commendable interest on the part of the 
teachers. The Board of Examiners has for the past two years ^iven a 
credit of one per cent on examination papers of applicants for each day's 
attendance at the institute. 

teachers' ASSOCIATION. 

There have been two sessions of the County Teachers' Association held 
during the year, which have been fairly attended. There is a growing 
interest among the teachers of the county in the Association. 

GRADING the SCHOOLS. 

In October last I laid before the Board of Supervisors of the county the 
importance of a more uniform system of classification or grading of our 
rural schools. Through their liberality I was enabled to furnish, at no 
expense to the districts, each school with Welch's System of Records, 
together with blanks for teachers' reports to Secretary, and promotion 
cards. Each district is also furnished with the State Manual and Course 
of Study for the District Schools. It is the design to follow these as far 
as practicable. I have now on file in this office forty-five reports from 
teachers, showing the progress of the classification and grading. I am 
very much gratified at the success thus far; also of the cooperation of 
teachers in the work. I believe the experience of the past year will aid 
us in layinti: <^ut the work and performintr it more satisfactorily the coming 
year. I find it a plant of slow^owth. neecling a great deal of nparishini 
and pruning. I am sorry to report that I find some opposition to the 
introduction of this plan of classification and grading, from patrons and an 
occasional member of a school-board. But I believe when this plant 
becomes acclimated it will bear an abundance of good fruit 

CONDITION OF SCHOOL- HOISES AND (IROCNDS. 

I find but few school-houses that are constructed with a view to proper 
ventilation. This important matter seems to be overlooked by districts. 
A sufficient amount of blackboard is another neglect, not only in quantity 
but quality. I have found teachers without crayon, consequently the 
important work of the blackboard is neglected. I also find a large pro- 
portion of outhouses in a deplorable condition. School grounds are indif- 
ferently cared for. This difficulty arises from the carelessness and 
indifference of school- l)oard& 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Teachers are placed in the schools for one or more terms without rules 
or regulations from district boards as the law directs, and expected to 
accomplish what the board has failed to do. Many school officers fail to 
visit their schools and know nothing of the work being done in the school- 
room. Teachers receive no visit or word of encouragement. Therefore, 1 
. am constrained to say that there is an inexcusable neglect on the part of 
school officers. This county is not alone Jn this matter. It is too preval- 
ent The township system, in my judgment, would obviate this dimculty 
in a great measure. It would place the management of the schools in 
more competent hands. Better schools, more competent teachers, better 
facilities, and at less cost than under the district system. I am happy to 
say that, notwithstanding the many drawbacks that I have mentioned, the 
schools are in a prosperous condition, and the outlook for the future is 
encouraging. There is a fair corps of teachers, some excellent ones, all 
seem willing to do their duty, and I shall strive to do mine. 

Midlandy Mich, 



MONROE COUNTY. 
Levi A. Harshman, Secretary. 

GRADING the SCHOOLS. 

During the past year special attention has been given to grading the 
schools. Each district is supplied with Welch's Classification Register 
and Classification Reports. There is some objection to the use of these 
registers and to grading the schools, by the officers of a few districts; but 
most of the school-boards recognize the fact that, if carefully pursued, 
this work will in time elevate the standard and increase the usefulness of 
the district school. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

I have also encouraged as much as possible the employment of teachers 
by the year instead of by the term. Much labor is lost by frequent 
change of teachers in many of the schools; but a movement in the right 
direction is gradually being made. This, with visiting the schools, coun- 
seling with and encouraging the teachers, covers the scope of my work 
for the year, except that found in the statistical report. 

Petersburg, Mich. 



MONTCALM COUNTY. 
J. E. McCloskey, Secretary. 

m 

GRADING THE SCHOOLS. 

At the first meeting of the Board of School Examiners, the Secretary 
was instructed to procure suitable records for the gradation and classifica- 
tion of the schools. Welch's system was adopted and is now in use 
throughout the county. At the same time, the following plftn for teach- 
ers' meetings was adopted: The county was divided into five districts, of 
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four townsliips each. In each of these districts monthly meetings were 
held. Teachers were assigned lessons from White's Elements of Peda- 
gogy; also subjects of special importance for investigation. The two 
examiners and the principals of the high schools were chosen instructors. 
Thus the meetings became, in reality, schools of training, and, as a gen- 
eral rule, were well attended. The Secretary attended these meetings, and 
gave instruction in grading and classifying the schools, this subject hav- 
ing been overlooked at the institute. 

SCHOOL VISITATION. 

As Secretary, I have visited every school in the county, many of 
them two and three times, and noted carefully the teachers* methods 
and principles, also organization and discipline. At the close of the year 
I am able to note the following results: 

1. Teachers are better provided with scliool journals and works on 
Theory and Art of Teaching. 

2. Self-improvement on the part of teachers. 

i^. Teachers not so anxious to leave the district for the town school. 

4. School officers are adopting a course of study. 

5. Teachers are engaging schools by the year. 

G. School officers ask the Secretary to recommend teachers. 

7. The people more in sympathy with this system of school supervision. 

8. One hundred twenty-five thoroughly organized and clas8ifie<l schools. 

THE INSTITUTE. 

The institute which has just closed was ably conducted, and we wish to 
thank the conductors and State Department for the same. However, 
there was a small attendance, owing to these facts: 1. It was a very stormy 
week. 2. Many of our teachers were attending normal schools. 3. It 
continued but one week. 

Our teachers are anxious for a four weeks' institute, and we hope to be 
able to have one next summer. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank the teachers for their hearty support; 
also, the Board of Examiners, superintendents, and principals for the work 
they did in teachers* meetings, and their assistance so kindly given me. 

Sheridariy Mich. 



MONTMORENCY COUNTY. 

J. B. Beverley, Secretary, 

Montmorency County consists in part of sandy plains and pineries, is 
but thinly populated, and the residents somewhat scattered; therefore, 
many of the school-houses are so situated that the services of a guide are 
necessary to find them; yet the residents are earnest in educational mat- 
ters, and " where two or three are gathered together " their first and 
greatest object is to organize a school district. ( )f course, there are large 
tracts of good farming lands, and there may be found good, well-appointed 
schools. 

free TEXT-BOOKS. 

The law, (Act 147, Public Acts 1889), relative to free text- books, is in 
this county a dead letter. I l)elieve that in this county, and in all thinly 
5 
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populated counties, free text-books supplied by the State, or (which seems 
to me would lead to the same beneficial results), the aforesaid act adopted 
and put in force by all schools acting under either the township or school 
district system, would be a great advantage to the residents generally, 
especially to the poorer classes, and lead to easier classification. As it is 
now, should a family remove from one district to another, the removal 
would very likely necessitate the purchase of new text-books for the use 
of the children. 

GRADING THE SCHOOLS. 

There is but one graded school in this county, the village school at 
Hillman, and it is a decided success. Grading is almost impossible in the 
rest of the schools, the attendance being from three to sixteen children. 

THE INSTITUTE. 

The Legislature made a great step in the right direction when the 
county institute was organized. The benefits derived from them by t.each- 
ers in the method and art of teaching, are great, not only from the 
instructions of the conductors sent, but also from the exchange of ideas 
by the teachers, and I know that this county has its proportion of earnest, 
enthusiastic, and well-trained teachers. The teachers unite in thanks to you 
for sending to the last institute held at Hillman a conductor so learned and 
well-posted in the theory and art of teaching as Prof. Geo. Hunt of Alpena. 
County institutes are truly a benefit and a success. There are no 
county teachers' associations nor reading circles in the county, the schools 
being so scattered, the roads so bad and difficult to travel, that it is con- 
sidered impossible for the teachers to meet as often as would be required 
to form such ; but the teachers trust that in the near future these obsta- 
cles will be overcome. 

NEEDED LEGISLATION. 

As to needed legislation the teachers say, and I certainly indorse their 
views, give us free text-books under the provisions of Act 147 of Public 
Acts 1889 enforced, or free text-books supplied by the State, in order to 
secure that great need in all districts, uniformity of text-books. Text- 
books published and supplied by the State would, of course, antagonize 
the publishing houses, wno make large profits; but the poorer classes 
would not only be benefited by cheaper books, but all classes of people and 
all school districts would be benefite<l by a uniformity of text-books. 

THE TOWNSHIP DISTRICT. 

The township school system is, in the township of Hillman, a great suc- 
cess. I notice that the schools are better provided with school apparatus, 
globes, maps, etc., and the school-houses and grounds are in better con- 
dition where the township unit system exists. I believe that the means 
and methods of education would be improved, if the township school sys- 
tem were made obligatory, especially in counties having a population of 
less than 10,000. It should, at least, be made obligatory for a district 
board to .provide its school with a set of maps, a globe, and a dictionary, 
under a penalty. 

TEACHEIIS' EXAMINATIONS. 

In the several counties I see there is a great diversity of percentages 
required in examinations, and I think it would be a step in the right 
direction if the Superintendent of Public Instruction were to set the 
percentage required on each subject. 

Hillman, Mich, 
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MUSKEGON COUNTY. 
H. A. Lewis, Secretary, 

FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 

Very few districts in this county furnish free text-books. Most of the 
districts have a permanent population, being farmers. Almost all the 
schools in the county use the same kind of books. The same pupils 
attend the school year after year. Most people are able and' willing to 
buy books, and indigent children are generally provided for by the district 
Very little extra expense is occasioned by removing from one district to 
another, and having to purchase new books. Therefore, the benefits to be 
derived from free books are not so apparent here, as they might be under 
different conditions. 

We notice the following in schools using free books: The district pur- 
chases the books cheaper by getting them in larger numbers directly from 
the publishers. Every pupil has books, which is not always the case in 
other schools. The teacher has general charge of all the books, and they 
are, generally, well taken care of. The children are equal as far as books 
are concerned. I am of the opinion that, on the whole, free text-books 
are desirable, and are of no small value in promoting the efficiency and 
progress of the school. 

GRADING THE SCHOOLS. 

The grading of schools has received the most careful attention during 
the last three years. Many objections were at first urged against it; but 
through the eflForts of many good, faithful teachers, its value was soon 
shown. Objections gave way to the march of progress in the work. The 
experimental stage was passed about two years ago, and since then the 
growth of public opinion has aided greatly in advancing the work. The 
results following the grading, as indicated in the school itself, teachers 
reports, and expressions of school officers and patrons may be summarized 
as follows: Pupils manifest greater interest in the school; the attend- 
ance is larger; there is better organization, more systematic and thorough 
work, a reduction in the number of classes, a proper sequence of branches, 
and a study of all the branches necessary in acquiring a good common 
school education. 

County supervision is of vital importance in this work. It is no less 
necessary in maintaining and further promoting the grading than it was 
in bringing the schools to the present condition. 

With intelligent, active county supervision the grading of district schools 
is a reality from which flow results of inestimable value; without this, it is 
a doubtful possibility from which little can safely be expecte<l. 

THE IXSTITl'TE. 

We believe that institutes in general could be made more valuable by 
following a well arranged course of study in institute work. Such a course 
covering two or three years would aflFord to all teachers an opportunity to 
take at each institute the instruction best adapted to their wants. It 
would make the teachers' work at institutes progressive in its character, 
and do away with the useless repetition of instruction, on the " lecture 
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f)lan," to the same teachers, a practice which can hardly cease to exist as 
ong as each county institute is made an independent affair without 
reference to the one which precedes, or the one which follows it. 

In regard to the institute lately held in this county, I desire to say that 
it was one of the best 

Through the kindness of the State Superintendent we were given a two 
weeks' session, which was most ably and successfully conducted by Supt. 
Stuart MacKibbin.' The attendance was good, and a deep and increasing 
interest maintained during the entire time. The institute was divided 
into two sections, and the instruction given adapted to the needs of each 
section. This met the hearty approval of the teachers. The institute 
assumed the aspect of a well regulated normal school following a daily 
program of study and recitation. The work done cannot fail to be far- 
reaching in its results and of very great value to the schools of this count>\ 

NEEDED LEGISLATION. 

There is a deep-rooted conviction in the minds of many people that an 
amendment should be make to the law relative to issuing first-grade certi- 
ficates. It is believed that some examining boards grant first-grade certi- 
ficates to persons who are incompetent. These teachers use their 
certificates in other counties, and pose as first-grade teachers before those 
who are their equals, and, in some cases, their superiors both in scholar- 
ship and teaching ability, but who hold only second or third-grade certifi- 
cates, which have been fairly earned and honorably granted. An 
amendment to the law which would render such prtwtices impossible, and 
still make the first-grade certificate valid throughout the State, would be 
hailed with satisfaction by really conscientious teachers, as well as by 
honest people generally. 

Ravenna^ Mich, 



NEWAYGO COUNTY. 
C. W. Gardner, Secretary. 

teachers' association. 

I feel assurance in asserting that in the past year we have made some 
progress in the art of teaching. We have advanced our standard among 
the teachers, especially in regard to methods as exemplified in county 
teachers' associations, of which we held four during the past year. Eacn 
of these was attended by fully one hundred teachers. Our subjects were 
selected with direct reference to school work, and in order to show the 
practicability of our methods, were demonstrated, where possible, by class 
drill. Our teachers take hold at once of the discussions, while our ques- 
tion box was well filled with many close questions, showing a spirit of 
investigation. 

grading the schools. 

The work of grading our schools has required the greater part of our 
attention during the year. We meet with some spirited opposition, but 
when our design and the benefits are once fully set forth, the major part 
of the opposition is withdrawn. We have succeeded fairly well in bringing 
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somewhat in lint- aboat eighty of our district schools^ while the remainder 
are in a fair way to do snceessful work. The chief opposition in this 
connty is against the teachim: of Physiology. 

Fremont, Mt^h. 

OAKLAND COUNTY. 
Elmer R Webster, Set^retari^. 

PROGRESS. 

The schools of this county are steadily improving. In very many of 
them the teachers are now hired bv the vear. The text-books are becom- 
ini: more nniform. Some of the small districts have been disbanded. 
School-boards are now more careful in hiring their teachers, mfimy of them 
consulting the Secretary as to the teacher s record and ability to instruct 
and manage a school. The teachers are more enthusiastic and systematic 
in their work. A large number of the schools are now classified. Our 
Examining Board during the present year has been very cautious in 
issuing certificates, and has considered not only the applicant's educational 
qualifications, but also their ability to teach aiid govern a school Special 
certificates have been less frequentlv issued. Every school-room in this 
coimty has been visited this year, ^ose schools in which there was a 
change of teacher have been visited as often as such change occurred. 
The results of the year s work show increased activity, zeal and enthusiasm 
among the teachers and school patrons, and a marked improvement in the 
i'ondition of the scliools. 

FREE TEXT-B(X>KS. 

No school in this county has taken advantage of the free text-book stat- 
ute. Such a law to be effective, should be mandatory. I believe a change 
to free text-books would be advantageous, because (1) this would secure 
greater uniformity of text-books; (2) it would lessen the cost of school 
books; (3) it would place the children of the poor and of the rich under 
equal advantages; (4r it would increase the efficiency of the teachers 
work. However, the teacher should be held strictly accountable for the 
proper care and preservation of the books by the pupils. 

(;RADING THE SCHODLS. 

The excellent course of study issued by the Department last year has 
been distributed among the schools and teachers of this county, and this, 
with the adoption and use of the classification records in many of our 
schcx>ls, has greatly aided the work of grading. The Secretary expects to 
place the classification records in every district school the ensuing school 
year. The teachers are becoming familiar with the means and benefits of 
classifying, and the old, careless, go-as-you-pleiLse plan is being gradually 
supplanted by progressive and systematic work. ^ In my judgment, how- 
ever, thorough classification and gnulin^ will never be accomplished in all 
our district schools until we get the township district system. 

THE CX)rNTY INSTITrXE. 

We have been fortunate this year in having a very successful institue of 
two weeks at Pontiac, conducted by Supt Kendall of Saginaw, assisted bv 
Supts. Hoyt of Jackson and Parker of Fort Gratiot. The thorough wo- ix 
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done by these capable men was appreciated by about two hundred of our 
progressive teachers who attended the institute. The work was a union of 
lectures before the whole institute, and normal training given to the 
teachers in sections. This latter, or so-called sectional method, meets with 
favor among the teachers of this county as being more practical and suc- 
cessful than the other method of lecturing to the whole institute. Large 
institutes, conducted on the sectional plan by trained educators, and held 
at central points for from two to four weeks, prove more satisfactory, 
profitable and successful than the small, one-week, lecture-plan institutes, 
which were formerly held, and from which the rural teachers derived little 
practical benefit. Furthermore, I think that it would be an excellent plan 
to select a corps of capable institute instructors for the whole State and to 
have them devote their time exclusively to institute work. I am also of 
the opinion that there should be a regular course of instruction in insti- 
tutes extending from two to four years. Heretofore institute instructors 
have tried to cover too much ground. I think the State Superintendent 
should have general control over all the institutes in the State, but that 
each institute should have a county manager. 

NEEDED LEGISLATION. 

While we have a good school system, I believe that the following 
changes in the school Taw would prove of great advantage: (1^ the adop- 
tion of the township district system; (2) prohibiting the licensing of 
teachers under eighteen years of age; (3) extending the minimum leneth 
of school each year in the small districts from three months to six monuis; 
(4) the adoption of county uniformity of text-books; (5) changing the 
date of the annual school meeting and the beginning of the school year to 
the first Monday of July of each year; (6) limiting the qualifications of 
school examiners; (7) making third grade certificates valid one year or 
two years, in the discretion of the examining board; (8) providing for a 
six months' certificate for teachers of summer terms of schools. 

PontiaCf Mich. 



OCEANA COUNTY. 

D. E. McClure, Secretary. 

I submit a brief report, showing the character and extent of the work 
which has been done by the Board of Examiners in Oceana County, 
together with the condition and prospects of our schools. 

GRADING the SCHOOLS. 

The best means we have discovered of improving the schools is by adopt- 
ing the plan of gradation which is laid down in the Manual and Course of 
Study. In our county, the grading of the district schools has achieved 
excellent resulta Within the year just closed, we have graduated sixteen 
students who completed the work laid out by the State in its course of 
study. Twelve of those have taken the examination, ten of whom secured 
good third-grade certificates, under which they have taught successful 
schools. 

The school attendance has been fifteen per cent greater than the attend- 
ance last year, a more rapid increase in attendance than in school popula- 
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tion. This proves that the children are coming into the schools to stay, 
and it also proves that the district schools are rapidly taking their place 
as intelligent educators of our working people. 

We have found it helpful, in securing the cooperation of the people in 
putting the grading plan in operation, to organize lecture courses in 
different parts of the county, to explain to the people what we expect to 
accomplish by gradation. The lecture course is of great value in another 
direction; it educates the people to be in sympathy with the teachers, and 
to work together for the good of the schools. 

• COMPrLSOBY LAW. 

Our school system, though progressing as an educator of the people, 
should take on an effective compulsory safeguard. The greater number 
of our citizens are educated in the district schools. ^That the coming 
citizen may intelligently possess this fair inheritence it is necessary that 
he spend a portion of the vears of his youth in preparation for its duties, 
willingly if he will, but for the preservation of the State if otherwise. 
Our compulsory school law as it now exists, is little better than worthless. 
It provides no channel whereby any violator can be brought to account. 

FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 

That there may be no obstacle in the pathway of the poorest citizens' 
children, as they advance on the road towards intelligence, the State 
should issue text-books without cost to the children attending her free 
schools. In our own State where the free text-book plan has been fairly 
tried, it has given excellent satisfaction and costs the people less than 
where the books are furnished by the individual. This is also true of the 
free text-book experience of Massachusetts. One of the great obstacles in 
the way of the successful classification and gradation of our country 
schools, is the want of school-books by individuals, and the multiplicity of 
different authors in the same school. All these will disappear with the 
inauguration of the free text^book plan. 

THE INSTITUTE. 

The county institute is a great help to our teachers in methods of 
instruction, m arousing enthusiasm, in bringing the teachers together 
that an exchange of ideas may be had. The institute for Oceana County, 
which was conducted bv W. N. Ferris, will reach out into, and build up 
the poorest district in Oceana County. 

Shelby, Mich. 



OSCODA COUNTY. 

S. Gorton, Secretary. 

FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 

The wisdom of supplying schools with free text-books is very doubtful. 
There is such a thing as obtaining the privileges of an education at too 
small a price. Those things which we buy and pay for with our own 
money, those things of which we are the sole owners, possess a value 
which does not attach to things simply furnished for our use. "Evefy 
man (much more child) thinks his geese are swans." With this very nat- 
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ural feeling, school-books are much more likely to be cared for and pre- 
served. Many people regard it as an imputation of poverty, and take it as 
an insult, if the use of text-books is offered without pay. 

GRADING THE SCHOOLS. 

Grading country schools is practical, wise and necessary; but it must 
be somewhat more flexible than in the schools of our large villages and 
cities, where it is customary to retain the same .teachers for several con- 
secutive years. Experience in several states has demonstrated its practi- 
cability. It changes the old haphazard way of instruction for a uniform 
and systematic pethod of procedure. The pupil understands that he 
starts in to do a certain thing in a certain way and in a certain time; he is 
not put back to the beginning of the book by each new teacher to go over 
and over the same ground until he becomes disgusted with the whole 
study; but he is permitted to go on from term to term and in due time fin- 
ish the the course of study as laid down; and he has the satisfaction of 
knowing that he has accomplished a certain thing that he has undertaken. 
A common school education obtained in a systematic manner is more 
symmetrical and more useful. 

A pupil will do as much work in five years in a graded school as could 
be done by the same pupils in six years on the old plan. That means a 
saving of about one and one-third years in the eight years which it will 
ordinarily take to finish the studies usually taught in our common schools. 

THE INSTITUTE. 

The county institute is indispensable, particularly so in the newer 
counties of the State where the literary advantages enjoyed by the older 
parts of the State are yet very meager. 

The custom of taking funds from one county to pav for an institute in 
another, is unfair and unwise, except in those cases wnere the first county 
has enough to pav for its own institute, and then a surplus. The older 
counties possess all the higher institutions of .learning, and all the public 
libraries of any consequence. The newer counties should have an insti- 
tute annually, even if the State has to supply the funds. 

NEEDED LEGISLATION. 

There is very little need of any new laws. Some minor amendments 
might be profitably made to some of our school laws, but, on the whole, 
they are excellent. Let us have stability, and not constant changes. 
Uncertainty as to what the law was last year or is this year, is a most 
fruitful source of blunders in the reports of school oflSicers. We have too 
much legislation, rather than too little. Our schools would be better 
conducted with fewer officers. 

Luzerne, Mich, 



OTTAWA COUNTY. 
J. W. Humphrey, Secretary, 

SCHOOL VISITATION. 

During the year I have visited every district in the county, and many 
of them two or three times. The schools in two districts in Bobinson 
Township were closed when I reached them, owing to their having but six 
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m Kiths* sobool daring ihr year. One sohooi in B!rndv*n Township was 
visited tlure^r nines, bnt each time was found clos^l. A sr^em bv which 
the Secretary woold know when each school was in session won^d l>e of 
great ralue. School officers seldom accompanied me when callc^l n|x^n. 
bnt nniformly gavr me a cordial welcome, and seemed glad that the xv«pon> 
sibilitv of visitini: schools nested somewhere. In t&» scho^Ms I alwavs 
found a pleasant welcome by both teachers and pupils. 

SOHiX^L AIDS. 

This is a subject thai. I think* is not well understooil. and one that should 
intene<et all engaged in school work. " The best work demands the best 
:• olsw" Perhaps a majority of our schools are fairly well supplied with 
good blackboards and needed apparatus, but in many there is much 
iireded. It was our constant aim to create an interest in the supplying of 
all of our schools with necessary helps, dictionaries, goo^l black Kvinis 
outline maps. etc. 

TELU HEB>' JtS?<H lATIONS 

The teachers of the county have been, as a rule, alive to their work. 
Two Teachers* Asaociations, the North and the South Ottawa, have 
held their regular monthly meetings, which have been well attended. At 
these meetings a regular study of Pedago^^* was taken up. besides the 
regular program, which related to all phases of school work. 

Many of our schools engage their tea^^hers by the year. The one- 
term plan is growimr in disfovor both with patn>ns and Si^hooUboanis. 

FREE TEXT-BOl>KS. 

Only a few districts furnish free text-books: and in each, as far as I could 
ascertain, there was no desire to go back to the old way. 

If a plan could be devised which would not prove too burdensome to 
smaU but populous districts, I think it would meet the approval of a 
majority of our tax-payers. 

GRADING THE SCHOOLS. 

A copy of the State Course was olaced in the hands of each teacher, 
and an attempt was made to bdl into line with other counties in the State. 
The attempt met the approval of both teachers and patrons. Any system 
of grading, to meet public approval, must be flexiole enough to allow 
pupils who are only permitted to attend school three or four months in a 
year, to take such studies as will aid them most in life. I lielieve the 
State Course, properly presented, will meet the approval of all friends 
of education. 

(.ENERAL. 

As a whole the work of the year has been truly ^ratifying. The teach- 
t-rs have worked in harmony with every suggestion for the improvement of 
our schools. 

In closing I wish to acknowled^ my indebtedness to the other members 
of the Boanl. Prof. A. W. Taylor of Nuiiica, and Miss Cora M. (iixxl- 
enow of Berlin, for their many and valuable suggestions and diX*p inten*st 
in the welfare of our schoola 

Holland^ Mich. 
C 
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ST. CLAIR COUNTY. 
E. F. Law, Secretary. 

TEXT-B<,K»Ke. 

But two tlistricts in this county have adopted and are carrying out the 
free test-book law as provided by Act No. 147 of the Public Acts of 1889. 
Ho far as my observation and experience go I can not commend a free 
text-book policy for the country achools. What is far more important at 
present is some system of county uniformity. 

In a report made on August 5, 1890, to the chairmen of the township 
boards of school inspectors, I suggested that a committee be appointed to 
recommend a uniform set of text-books for the county. The inspectors 
immediately voted to appoint such a committee. The committee thus 
appointed afterwards met and made the following report: 

To at School oeictn and School Fatrom of S(. Clair Counly : 

At theamnul meetiOB ot tbe ChktnaeD of tbe Toviuhlp Boardi of Sohool li»p«ctoni. bald in Port 
Hdtod od Tneadar, Aosatt S, 181)0, we, tbe nndsnlsned irere KppoinWd u & oommltiM to reoommmd a 
■eriHoT text-books for aae in thecaaatx. Tbe committn met in Port HnroD on Tneaday. AQ«i*t M. 
aad ihftdr a ouvfnl aon^identlon of the meritfl. qoalitr (ud pricf* of the dl fFerent booke, maiui the lollow- 
iDBHelectlol]: 



Hupare' New Beadan. 
Sbeldons' Arithmetic*. 
Harpen* GflocrmphiBe- 
Beed and Kellon'B One-Book Conree In Orammar. 



Haninclon'a BuUer. 

Harpera' Copr-Books. 

Cocker'* Gorenuneiit of the Coital Statea. 

Patt<o«Ul'a OoTerainent ot Ulchigan. 



Wmtininhand Baed'e Pint BtflH Id Numben, TesclieTS'Bd 
ElameDtar]! Leiaone in Bnciiah, Fart I, Teachera' Edltloa. 



imben, TanclieTS' Edition. 

BIB tmgiiMi, rart J, V --■ -•--"■■-- 
iviUinoor 



entaclioola, andofttimeein , , „.„„ ^ 

from one dietrtct to another, anil a* it is lei? noueuai tn hm\ two echool* luiiiii the eamu hooka in all the 
eabiecte. macb eipenae JH incnrmi in pt^rchaaing nev books, wbiah woold be mmeceeaary if onlfonnitr 
ooold be establiabed. Agaio, where the Iwoka in a Hhool luv nul nalturm. it regnlls Id a gnat waata at 
tbe taaeber'a auergy and tbe papil's time, and in a confneion of claaaee dinatroas to tbe beat Intanat of 
tbe aobool. 

HaaT diatilDt* in the connti are oeJnK b 
PVinV tbe prioea then eatabliahed. Uorere 
arenotonlj batter bol marta cheaper. 
Bo far aa oonaialent we baie oboaen booki already largnl j in dm in the count;. 

Itlaikot Iba Intention o( the onmmillw tbat alfdlalriDte not tiBiins the booke recommndad alioitld 
proaeed Immedlatelj la Bacnre tbem, bat ratliertohaTeaDDifQrai scriea recammandHt b^a rapnaantatiTe 
oommlttaa, which wlU ttod to haalen Bhaiuns irberenev booke are to be Introdnced, or wbareUieald 
ODee are not anlted to the neada of Uie achool. 
ChaDgea cao be made vbm olaaaaa are promoted witboat Inonrriog eilra eipenwi. 

Yoar cooperation b aarnaatlj naked m tbie moTBrnont to advance the edncatJonal inldiaata o( OUT 
-coonty^ without yonr eympathy and aid but little ifood cnn beaccomptlaheil. 
Bwpeotfallr snbmitted. 

Wakbbk B. Maixobt, Kimbali Townahlp. 
iiAKTEI TkrtkS, Brockway Township, 
JoBM D. H*ini,TO.i, Berlin Township. 
Wti.LiAii TBOuraoN. BircliTilie Townahip. 
Bbnton Osbobnb. ('bioa Township, 

Chairmen Townahip fioarda of School Inapeotora. 
J. F. Wbbib, Eminst Township, 
J. M. Kkhnohan. (IroDt Tovcneliip. 
Nbaub M. ItHMBi. f«liimhD. Township. 

TcocAert. 
BXMA H. Wbst. Moa "" 
- t Hot 

Count V Examining Board. 

Ait«r an experience of one year, I can say that the result of this recom- 
mendation has been highly satisfactory and very beneficial to school 
interests and school sentiment 
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GRADIXG THE SCHOOLS. 

The work of grading the schools has been in progress for two years. 
During the past year we have used the State Course of Study. At the 
close of each term the teachers have make reports of their work in a 
classification register, and have fumishe<l the Secretary reports of their 
classification at the beginning and at the close of each term, on blanks 
provided by the county. Belie\4ng it to be impossible to secure good 
results without some systematic plan of examination over the Course of 
Study, I issued the following circular on August 18, 1890: 

To the Dutrict School Boards cf St, Clair Co. : 

GnfTLnODV— Yoar cooperation ia eameetly asked in the efforts that are bein^ made 'to better the 
condition of the coontrj schools in oar coon^ bT systematiging the work in tbwi. in fact, it will be 
impossible to make permanent improTements withont yonr aid and sympathy. 

A classification register containing a coarse of stody will be mailecl yoo in a few days. Please adopt 
the coarse of stody at the first board meeting after yoa rsoeire it. Place the register in the hands of yoar 
teacher as soon as the faU term begins. 

In order to carry oat the coarse of study it will be necessary to have term examinations orer it; with 
yoor assistance, the following plan will be adopted: 

1. A faU term examination conducted by the teacher, the qnestions to be famished by the ooanty 
secretary, the examinaticm to be held at the last day of the fall term^ which shoold be each year the 
Friday preceding the week in which Christmas occars. (Dec. 19th, this year.) 

2. A series of township or local examinations to be held daring the latter part of the wintw term by 
the coanty secretary. 

S. A coanty examinaticm held sometime in Jane by the coanty s ecr e tary, for the parpose of examining 
advanced |>apils with view to their gradaation from the common school coarse of stody. 

4. A spring term examination condocted by the teacher, the qoeetions to be ftmushed by the county 
secretary, the examination to be held the last day of the spring term, which shoold be the last Friday in 
Jane of each year. 

As will be readily seen, in order to do this it wiU be necessary for school ofBoars to consider their school 
year as dirided into three terms, the feU twm to close the Friday preceding the week in which C^hristmas 
oocors, and the spring term the last Fridar in Jane. WhateTer may be the leogUi of the terms, it wiU be 
easy to do this by beginning the terms at the proper time. To iUostrate:— This year if the fall term is to 
be two months it should begin Oct. 27th; if two and oiM^ialf months, Oct. ISth: if three montht«, Sep^. 
29th; if three and one-half months, Sept. 15th; and if four months, Sept. 1st. Tlie winter term shoold 
benn the first Monday in January ; it will not be necessary to fix an exact date for the close of this term. 

Districts that are to have nine mcmths school or more daring this year should, if iKiesible, have the feU 
torn begin, Sept. 1st: eight and one-half mcmths, Sept. 15th; eight mcmths, Sept. 29th; seven and on^ 
half months, Oct. 13th: seven months or less, Oct. 2ith. 

It is very important that the spring terms close the last Friday in Jane, not only for the parpose of 
holding oniform examinations, bat also in order to arrange the time of the teachers so that they can 
attend the State Institotes, which are asoally held in this coanty in Joly, withoot leaving th^r respective 
sebcmls; besides schocils ronning throagh Jaly into August are never so profitable as they are during 
other seasons of the year. 

As you will ij«e at oncse, the arrangement of terms as proposed is a simple matter and can be easily 
accomplished. It will enable the teachers to do more effective work and the secretary to give much mcH« 
— iwts nee to them than he can with the present lack of system ; and thus the people will receive better 
returns for the mcmm expended in education. Please do not &ul to do as susgestecL 

Constant change of teachers is a serious evil. Teachers who have proved tnemselves capable of doing 
good work shoold be hired for the school. 

Very respectfolly, 

B. F. Law, 
Secretary County Board School JELramincrs. 

To Tbachkbs:— The above circular has been sent to aU the district sohcx>l boards in this county. 
Please use your infloenoe to help carry oot its provisicms. 

Very respectfallj, 

& P. Law. 

In addition to the examinations named in this circular, a set of 
(|uestion8 were provided for use at the close of the winter term. 

The result of this plan has been all that could be expected. The recom- 
mendations contained in the circular were followed in nearly all the 
districts. 

During the fall term the following circular was issued and sent to every 
teacher and school officer in the county: 

To PupiU and Teacher* St. Clair County. 

The pupils* examination for the sch<x>l year 1K9Q-91 will be held as follows: 

Stamrille.. . March 16 

Dist. No. 4, 'Hammond Di»t.^ China Township " 17 

Diet. No. 7, Colombos Township ** 18 

Smith'nCreek " 19 

Marysville. (condocted by R. R. Fairman) ** 19 

Riloy Centre " 20 

Vhi^c •• 21 

Yale .. ... •• 2:< 
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GrantCentre March ^ 

Ruby . *' 25 

Gratiot Centre " » 

Emmet " 27 

Aroca *' 28 

Port Huron , Second Ward school ballding, general examination J one 27 

Papils should attend the nearest examination. Ali examinations will begin promptly at eight o^olock 
in the forenoon. 

SUBJECTS. 

These examinations are designed for seventh and eighth grade pupils^ but teachers having sixth grade 
pupils who, in their judgment, would be benefited by the examinations, are requested to send them. 
Seventh grade pupils will be examined in the following subjects: 

Beading, writing, spelling (including the use of diacritical marks) elementary grammar, arithmetic to 
exchange, geography to the map of South America (with special reference to our own County, State, and 
Ck)nntry), history through the Kevolntionary War; also in the most important topics regarding the history 
of Michigan, elementary physiology. 

Eighth grade pupils will be examined in the following subjects: 

Reading, writing, spelling (including the use of diacritical marks), elementary grammar, arithmetic, 
geography, history through the Civil War. ph;rsiologv. 

The whole of each subject will be included in eighth grade examinations, except in history. It will be 
seen that the Course of Study is followed in outlining this work. 

DIPIX>ailAS. 

To such pupils as pass sevent^r |)er cent ,*or above in any six or more of the above named subjects, 
will be given a certificate of merit signed by the secretary of the county board of school examiners. This 
certificate will be a recognition of the fact tliat the pupil has been over specified subjects in a thorough 
manner, and has passed a satisfactory examination in the same. It will entitle the holder to the pnv- 
ilege of attending a more extended examination for the whole county, to be held in Port Huron on Sat- 
urday, June 27. All pupils passing this examination will be granted a diploma, signed by the district 
board, teacher, and county ^secretary, certifying that they have completed the Common School Course of 
Study. 

THE WORK OF LAST YBAB. 

Last year three hundred pupils were examined in the eleven township examinations. Of this number 
one hundred and ninety-three passed the requirements and were granted certificates of merit. Sixty-sevm 
of these pupils appeared at the county examination, forty-two of whom were granted diplomas of gradu- 
ation from the Common School Coarse of Study. Tims it will be seen that there are one hundred and 
fifty-one pupils in the county who have passed the township examination and who have not yet com- 
pleted the Course of Study. It will not be neoeesarv for tliese to again attend the township erarni nation. 
Teachers should endeavor to prepare these pupils for the county examination to be held June 27, at the 
Second Ward school building, in the city of Port Huron. 

TO TXAOHKBS. 

I desire to express my gratitude to the teachers who have done so much in classifying and grading the 
schools, and in aiding me to carry out systematic plans of examination, and to unify, to some extent, the 
school work of the county. It is evident that we have begun a system based on correct principles, and 
that it is rssulting in much permanent benefit to the ooontir schools as a whole, it is a sacred an^ that 
we owe to those for whom we labor, for the destinies of pupils are in our hands. I now ask your sympathy 
and assistance in perfecting this system for our common schools, for without your earnest cooperation 
all efforts must fail. 

Respectfully, 

B. F. Law, 
Secretary of County Board of School Examinen, 

As stated in the circular, this plan of examining pupils has been fol- 
lowed for two years. The results of the first year's work are given above. 
The examinations held during the past year have given most gratifying 
results. We now have eighty-five graduates from the common schools as 
the result of the work of two years. These pupils are admitted to the 
ninth grade of five of the high schools in the county without further 
examination. 

THE INSTITUTE. 

The short term institute has not been a success in St. Clair County. An 
institute extending over four weeks was held at Fort Gratiot during the 
month of July, 1890, in which the lecture plan was combined with regular 
recitation work and text-book study. The results were such as to lead us 
to believe it to be more beneficial to have a long term institute every two 
years, than a shorter term every year. With your approval no institute 
was held this year, thus allowing suflSicient funds to collect to insure a 
long term next year. 

NEEDED LEGISLATION. 

In our school system many more and greater evils and abuses flow from 
a poor administration of laws than from poor law&. In the main our 8c]^ool 
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laws are good, but ofttimes they are poorly administered. One great obstacle 
in the way of prc^^ress in oar country schools is inefficient and negligent 
school boards. The township district system seems to be the only ade- 
quate remedy for this condition, that legislation can supply. The recent • 
change in the manner of electing the chief educational officer of the 
county whereby the election is placed in the hands of the qualified voters 
after April 1893, I believe to be in the line of progress. An officer 
whose powers are largely advisory thus chosen will have a prestige that 
can not be gained by any other method of election or appointment How- 
ever, a higher qualification should be fixed than the one adopteil. A 
county school commissioner should be an educator of ability and energy, 
and an officer who is willing to devote all his time and his best powers to 
the duties of iiis office. 

Yale, Mich. 



ST. JOSEPH COUNTY. 

Sheridan Osbox, Secrriary, 

IN CEXERAL. 

There are 113 district schools that have been graded during the year, all 
of which are supplied with a classification register, promotion cards, and 
blank reports to be filled out and sent to the Secretary at the close of each 
term. I have issued 55 diplomas to students that have completed the 
course of study during the year. 

All of the schools in my county have been visited twice during the year 
and the work and discipline carefully noted. 

Six successful township institutes have been held in my county. We 
shall increase the institute work next year. 

Sturgis, Mich. 



WASHTENAW COUNTY. 
M. J. Cavanauoh, Secretcn-y. 

GRADING THE SCHOOLS. 

Since my last report to the Department the district schools of the 
county have been graded. It has been my object since the introduction 
of this system to cause a relationship to exist between the several district 
schools of the county and various high schools, and such a relationship, as 
will place those who graduate from the country school on an equal footing 
with those who pass from the eighth grade in our high schools, that is, 
pass into the ninth grade. In order to accomplish tliis, we have called 
into reiiuisition the " grading system.'' Every school in the county has 
been gittded and classified. It nas proved a success under the guidance of 
competent and painstaking teachers. The introduction of the system has 
enabled me to formulate a course of study, which will enable the children 
of the district schools to follow from term to term and from year to year a 
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certain course of work, and such a course as will give the pupil, when he 
has finished his country schooling, something of the grace of politeness, 
which will enable him to take up any of the choice English works, and 
•read it aloud intelligently and fluently. It has lightened the burdens of 
the teacher, (1) by making the classification as simple as possible; (2) by 
reducing to a minimum the aimless work resulting from numberless classes, 
and frequent change of teachers. It has caused all the school work of the 
county to be placed on one common basis, so that the methods used 
in teaching the various branches, the amount of work accomplished, the 
examination thereon, shall b^ the same in each and every school in the 
county. Its permeating influence is felt by the individual pupil, because 
it produces progressive continuity of work under successive teachers. 
It will be beneficial to the teacher, because it will effect a guidance to 
proper matter, method and management, and produce expansion, and 
direction of ideas relating to the purpose and methods of school work. It 
has produced increased interest in the children by laying out definite ends, 
as objects of effort. 

THE INSTITUTE. 

It must be conceded in the outset that only a very small percentage of 
the teachers have had any preparatory training of the professional or 
technical type, hence it is a very difficult subject to discuss without many 
limitations. The question which first arises in the consideration of this 
subject is: Shall the instructor teach or shall he lecture? The answer to 
this question depends (1) on the amount of time at the disposal of the 
institute instructors, (2) on the proficiency of the teachers. The work done 
here this year in the institute was very satisfactory. It was a session of 
three weeks, where the conductor had two assistants. The first hour in 
the session was devoted to a lecture on some professional subject by the 
conductor. The institute was then broken up into three sections, and 
these passed in succession from one assistant to another, so that, besides 
the general lesson, each member, in every session had been instructed in 
three branches. As Professor Payne well observes, "this is very 
near the ideal system of conducting an institute." It preserves the 
normal proportion between the two methods of instruction. Another 
difficulty that instructors meet is the indifference of teachers. To obviate 
this, the county examiners supplied a motive by allowing applicants for 
certificates a certain per cent for each day's attendance at the institute. 
At the close of the institute such members as desired were allowed to take 
an examination on certain branches which were presented at the institute, 
and credit was given for this work at the regular examination. 

The school work of the county for the past year has been very 
satisfactory. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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STATE EXAMINATIONS. 



I. QUESTIONS PREPARED BY STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR 
EXAMINATION HELD AT LANSING, AUGUST, 1891. 



GRAMMAR. 

1. What are the chief objects sought in the study of grammar? 

2. Give difference of meaning of the two following sentences: (a) If I 

had a dollar, I would give it to you. (b) If I have a dollar, I will give 
it to you. Also the following: (a) If he sees the signal he will stop. 
(6) If he see the signal he will stop. 
H, Give and illustrate the uses of the infinitive. 

4. Give construction of italicized words in the following: 

To take a case from my own observation, I know of no instance that 
better illustrates having the right thought at the right time than that 
of a teacher who, having detected evidences of fire in the school build- 
ing, had the good sense to set her pupils to marching and so cleared 
the room without having a panic. 

5. Give construction of italicized words in the following: 

(a) He sent his son home that way, (6) I believe him to be a man. 

6. Give construction of italicized words in the following: 

When I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to hide, 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest He returning, chide; 
" Doth God exact day labor, light denied f 
I fondly ask. 

7. Give the principal parts of lie (to recline), sit, burst, buy, and flee. 

RHETORIC. 

1. Name three essentials of a good etyle. 

2. Define allegory and give an example from literature. 

3. Define and illustrate five figures of speech. 

4. State the difference between essay and oration, and tell the parts and 

qualities of an oration. 

5. Define rhyme and rhythm, and tell which is the more essential to poetry. 

6. Write a brief oration or essay on any subject, and in doing so illus- 

trate correct use of paragraph. State whether you intend your 
production for an e^say or an oration. 

LITERATURE. 

1. What was the origin of the word Phillipic? What is its signification? 

2. Give a brief sketch of the life of James Ilussell Lowell, including com- 

ments on the characteristics of his poetical work. 

3. When and where was the first newspaper published? 
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4. What can you say of Pope's Essay on Criticism? 

5. Is anything given in history in support of th6 Swiss tradition of 

William Tell? By whom was it dramatized? 

6. What literary work first gave fame to Thomas Hughes? What was the 

work supposed to represent? 

7. Name two representative writers of the present century, prose or poetry, 

of each of the following countries: England, France, Italy, Germany, 
Russia. 

8. Name some of the most prominent British and American magazines, 

and suggest such commendable and valilabk characteristics of those 
you name as may occur to you. 

9. What is meant by the terms, Poet-Laureate, Poetaster, Literati. 

GENERAL HISTORY. 

1. What events in history are connected with Runnymede? With 

Culloden? 

2. What can you say as to the origin of the observance of Christmas? 

3. Give a brief sketch of the battle of Marathon; of Thermopylae. 

4. Name some important events of English history connected with the 

reign of Queen Victoria, in the order of their occurrence. 

5. Give a brief sketch of the so-called Bloody Mary. 

6. State what you know of the origin of the Franco-Prussian W^ar. Also 

as to the terms of its conclusion. 

7. Give a brief sketch of the origin and character of the Olympic, 

Isthmian and Pythian games. 

8. What is the character of the present government of France? How 

long has it so existed? 

9. Give some important events in the life of Henry of Navarre. 

10. What can you say as to the origin and meaning of the term 

Puse^ism? 

UNITED STATES HISTORY. 

L What were the so-called Alabama Claims? How were they disposed 
of? 

2. For what purpose was the Electoral Commission of 1876 formed? 

Of whom was it composed? What was the result of its official delib- 
erations and actions? 

3. State what you can as to the origin and course of the war of the United 

States with Mexico. 

4. Give a sketch in brief of the Ordinance of 1789. 

5. What are the present relations of the uncivilized Indians of the United 

States to the General Government? 

6. What charges were made against Andrew Johnson in the effort to 

secure his impeachment? ^ame some of the prominent persons con- 
nected with that impeachment trial. 

7. What was the character and purpose of the Ostend Manifesto? How 

was it received by the people of the United States? 

8. Why are National Banks so called, as distinguished from private and 

Statie banks? 

9. Give a sketch of the life of General W. T. Sherman. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. What is meant by the term trade winds? Describe some of the 
peculiarities af the winds so named. 
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2. What is the derivation of the word Geography? Name the prin- 

cipal divisions of the science, giving an outline of the subjects 
treated of in each division. 

3. What plan for connecting the Mississippi River with the Great Lakes 

has been deemed practical? What is the present status of the project? 

4. Give a short sketch of Australia, including information as to its area, 

political relations, political di\'isions, productions, and the character 
of its population. 

5. What can you say of the Su<?t canal? Of the Sault St. Marie canal? 

6. What recent changes and actditions have been made in the map of 

Africa through the discoveries and surveys made by Henry M. 
Stanley? 

7. What is the present population of each of the following States: New 

York, California, Louisiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan? What is 
the total population of the United States as established by the recent 
census? 

8. What States have been added to the American Union during the ten 

years ending December 31, 1890? 

9. What is an isothermal line? 

10. What is the area of Michigan? Number of counties? Population? 

Surface? Rank in the Union? Name some of the chief cities, giv- 
ing location. When and where was the first settlement made? 
Wnen and under whose administration was it admitted into the 
Union? 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. What arguments would you advance in behalf of compulsory education 

in the United States? 

2. What is meant by the term **free coinage" with reference to the silver 

currency of our country? 

3. What oflSicers constitute the State Board of Equalization ? What are 

the duties of that Board? 

4. By what procedure does the State Government secure funds to meet its 

expenses and appropriations? 

6. What rights and privileges in an invention are secured in the possession 

of a patent from the U. S. Government? What recjuirements are 
necessary in order to secure letters patent? 
H. What are the powers and duties of the U. S. district oflSicers — judges, 
attorneys and marshals? 

7. What is a writ of Habeas Corpus? 

8. What is internal revenue? From what articles does the (Tovemment of 

the United States at present, derive such a revenue? 

9. Who are the administrative officers of the State of Michigan? 

ARITHMETIC. 

1. Divide 8759 by the prime factors of 84 and find the* true remaind(»r. 

2. If I of an acre of land cost S320.25, what will •( of an acre cost at the 

same rate? 

3. A, B and C hired a pasture for 845.00. A had 15 cows pastured 2 

months, B had 8 cows pastured 3 months, and C had 9 cows i^stured 
4 months. How much ought each to i>ay? 

4. A farmer wishes to mix rye at 70 cents per bushel with com at 90 cents, 

and oats at 50 cents. What quantity of each must he take to make 
the mixture worth 75 cents per bushel ? 
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5. A merchant sold a lot of cloth for $3.00 per yard, and thereby gained 

20%. What per cent would he have gained if he had sold the cloth 
at $3.75 per yard? 

6. Sold lumber on a commission of 5%. Invested the net proceeds in dry 

goods at 2^ commission. The whole commission was $70.00. What 
was the value of the lumber, and of the dry goods? 

7. Write a negotiable note; a sight draft on London; a receipt no 

account; an order for goods. 

8. What are the oflSicers of a bank, and what are the duties of each? 

9. How do you find the cube root of any number containing more than 

five figures? 

10. What can you say of the objects to be sought in teaching arithmetic? 

ALGEBRA. 

1. Divide iC™-^°+a:°t/"-fir™.v*"+ W-+" by a:™+j/'". 

2. Separate x^-y^ into its simplest factors. 

3. Find the value of ir in i (4+fx-)-4 (2a:-J) = |i. 

4 Find the values of x, y and z in ^+^ = a; ^+7=, and 6~+j=c. 

5. What number is that whose half subtracted from its third leaves 15? 

6. Define power, exponent, monomial, binomial, root, radical. 

7. Extract the cube root of x'-9x'+S9x*-99x'+156af-U^+M. 

8. Divide V72 by V^3 . 

9. Find both values of x and y in Qci^+y^x-y=7S and x+y+xy=39, 

10. There are 4 numbers in geometrical progression, the sum of the 
extremes is 35, the sum of the means is 30; find them. 

GEOMETRY. 

1. Show that a line which bisects one of two vertical angles bisects the 

other also. 

2. State the several cases of equality of homologous parts according to 

which two triangles may be shown to be equaL 

3. Show that the lines joining the middle points of the opposite sides of 

a quadrilateral bisect each other. 

4. How many dii^onals has a polygon of n sides? Demonstrate it 

5. Show that simuar polygons are mutually equiangular and have their 

homologous sides proportional. 

6. Construct on a given base a rectangle equivalent to a given square. 

7. Show that a regular polygon may have a circle circumscribed about it, 

or a circle inscribed in it. 

8. Show that two right prisms which have equal bases and altitudes are 

equal. 

9. Show that the volumes of any two similar pyramids are proportional 

to the cubes of homologous edges. 
10. What is the area of the surface of a sphere, whose radius is 8 feet? 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1. Name the digestive organs. 

2. Explain the process of respiration; also the circulation of the blood. 

3. State some points of difference between veins and arteries. 

4. What are the necessary conditions of ventilation in cold weather? 

How would you obtain with safety to pupils, a supply of fresh air 
in a school-room not properly ventilated? 
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-5. What are the physiological reasons against the habitual use of alcohol 
as a beverage? 

6. Name particulars liable to result from improper attitudes in the 

school-room. 

7. Trace a portion of food from the time it enters the mouth until its 

nutriment enters the blood. 

8. What are the effects of narcotics upon the nervous system? 

9. Trace the course of a ray of light in the eye, naming the parts of the 

eye through which it successively passes. 
10. State some of the diflPerences between the bones of a child and those of 
an old person. 

ZOOLOGY. 

1. Define the following terms: species, genus, family, class, branch. 

2. To what kinds of animals do the following terms apply: vertebrata, 

radiata, articulata, and moUusca? 

3. Compare the respiration of snail, fish, horse. 

4. Describe the method, peculiar to the ruminants, of taking and masti- 

cating food. 
4 To whdt order of the class mammals do the following animals belong, 
respectively: the opossum, the ape, the bat, the porpoise, the dog. 

6. Compare the bear and deer in regard to structure and motion, and 

give the classes indicated by these diflPerences. 

7. What characteristics of a bird's skeleton show adaptation of structure 

to mode of life? 
b. Name six fur-bearing animals, the family to which each belongs, and 

where it may be found native. 
9. Tell something of the structure and transformations of a frog. 
10. Name the appropriate classes to which the following belong: cow, a 

red squirrel, a panther, an oyster, an elephant, a fly, a swan, and a 

whale. 

PHYSICS. 

1. Define Physics. State some points of difference between Physics and 

Chemistry. 

2. Define momentum, energy, work, horse-power. A body weighing 150 

pounds moves with a velocity of 12 miles an hour* What is' its 
momentum and kinetic energy? 

3. How would you find the specific gravity of a solid lighter than water? 

Illustrate with problem. 

4. A ball is thrown downward with a velocity of 15 feet per second and 

reaches the earth in eight seconds. Required the entire space passed 
over, the space passed over during the sixth second, and the final 
velocity. 

5. What is a machine? Name three tools or implements each involving 

different mechanical powers, and st«ite the law of each. 

6. Explain by means of a drawing the action of the siphon; the force- 

pump. 

7. How would you show that there are two opposite kinds of electricity? 

How determine the kind of electricity of an electrified body? How 
do charging by induction and charging by conduction differ? 

8. Figure a battery of high internal resistance. Low internal resistance. 

Explain. 
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9. Name and describe three ways of transmitting heat Define heat, 

latent and specific heat. 
10. What is the distinction between real and virtual images? When will 
real images be formed by a concave mirror? When virtual? 

CHEMISTRi'. 

1. State the distinction between a mixture and a compound. 

2. When a cold tumbler is held over the candle flame, water is formed 

upon the inside of the glass. Explain the formation of the water. 

3. Write the reaction that takes place when hydrogen is prepared from 

zinc and sulphuric acid. 

4. Give Avogadro's law. State the distinction between an atom and a 

molecule. 

5. Given a liter of gas at C, what will it become at 25°?^ How does the 

volume of a gas vary with pressure? 

6. How much CO2 can be obtained from 500 pounds of chalk? Explain 

the need of ventilation in a school-room. 

7. Define acid. What are salts and bases? State the effect of each upon 

vegetable colors. 

8. How does cast iron differ from wrought iron? From steel?* Describe 
the Bessemer process of making steel. 

9. Give the symbol for salt, nitnc acid, starch, alcohol, lime, calomel 

sulphur, copper, sodium. 
10. Explain the action of chlorine in bleaching and disinfecting. What 
property of charcoal makes it a purifier? 

BOTANY. 

1. How can a knowledge of plants be best obtained? 

2. What general facts should be noted in the study of leaves, and in 

comparing different leaves, what peculiarities may be taken as bases 
of classification? 

3. Name all the parts of plants and give the functions of each. 

4. What is an herb? What is a shrub? 

5. What is the difference between a cyme and raceme f Describe a bulb; 

a tuber. 

6. Name the parts of a fruit. 

7. Name three characteristics of the endogens that distinguish them from 

the exogens. 

8. Compare the family Acer with the ffilirfily Finns in regard to general 

form, form and permanence of leaf, and seeds and se^ vessels. 

9. State whether the edible parts of the following plants belong to the 

root or the stem: the turnip, the beet, the onion, the potato, the 
sweet potato. 
10. Describe the process of fertilization. How are hybrids produced. 

GEOLOGY. 

1. Give present views in regard to the crust of the earth, its thickness, 

its composition and its temperature. 

2. Mention the great geological epochs, designating them with reference 

to the absence or presence of life and its development into higher 
forms. 

3. Give an account of coal beds, their origin, extent and varieties. 

4. Account for stratification in rocks and show why areas of stratified 

rocks so greatly differ in extent. 
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5. What is tbe supposed origin of petroleum? Of uatural ^as? 

6. Describe four varieties of quartz. 

7. Tell what you can of drift, its supposed origin, the limits of its spreail, 

and the general direction of its movement 
IS. What are the principal characteristics of purely ignetnis rocks. 
9. What are fossils? What is the commonly accepteii theory of 

petrifaction? 
10. which has the wider geographical distribution, the primitive sj^ecies 

of animals, or the later species? Why? 

THEORY AND ART. 

1. How do you cultivate the power of obse^^'ation? How do you lead 

frapils to investigation? Take any subject you choose to illustrate the 
atter. 

2. To what extent do you think kindergarten methods may be applied in 

the district schools, and how far have you applied them? 

3. Give a brief outline of the mental faculties in the order of their natural 

development 

4. How do you teach morals and manners? 

5. State the principles governing punishment in school, and give your 

opinion on corporal punishment. 
<). Tell what mental faculties are chiefly exercised in the following studies: 
physical geography, arithmetic, language lessons, tei'hnical grammar. 



II. QUESTIONS PREPARED BY STATE BOARD OP EDUCATION FOR 
EXAMINATION HELD AT LANSING, DECEMBER, 1891. 



GRAMMAR. 

1. Name the points of distinction between the infinitive and participle. 

2. To tell the true cause of my being lafe, he kept me waiUng till I had 

scarcely time enough to aitch the moving train. Give the construc- 
tion of the words italicizeiL 

3. The more we study, the wiser we become. Analyze the sentence. 

4. Give the plurals of terminus, hanger-on, spoonful, German, a. 

5. Pleasant it was when woods were green, 

And winds were soft and low, 
To lie amid some sylvan scene, 
Where, the long drooping boughs between. 
Shadows dark and sunlight sheen 
Alternate come and go. 
Give construction of italicized words. 

RHETORIC. 

1. Name three essentials of good diction. 

2. Correct the following: 

He made a speciality of advocating monarchial institutions. Firstly 
by attempting to enthuse his hearers with narrations of instances 
or leniency. Secondly by describing the casualities that sometimes 
befall free governments at popular elections. 
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3. Define unity and give some rules for it. 

4. Define and give examples of simile, hyperbole, metonymy, synecdoche, 

metaphor. 

5. Name and define the different kinds of poems. 

6. State some of the qualities of an oration and name three points of dif- 

ference between tnis and other forms of discourse. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

1. Give a brief statement of the origin of the English language and litera- 

ture, naming the stages through which it has passed. 

2. Name five of the novels and three of the poems of Walter Scott, and 

give a brief explanation of two of each. 

3. Name some of the earlier American authors of acknowledged merit. 

State any facts of interest concerning them, and name their most cele- 
brated works. 

4. Name several works of fiction, English or American, that have been 

most powerfully directed against national evils. 

5. Distinguish between the poetry of Tennyson, Mrs. Browning, Byron, 

Whittier, Bryant and Longfellow, as to style, themes, and general 
character. 
(5. Name three English and three American historians, and state the gen- 
eral scope of their works. 

7. State briefly the origin of the English drama. What genius as a 

dramatist immediately preceded Shakespeare? How are Shakes- 
peare's plays classified? 

8. Name several noted American scientific authors. 

9. What department of literature was first developed in this country? 

Why was it so? 

GENERAL HISTORY. 

1. Who was Eegulus? Give a sketch of his life. 

2. Between what nations, and for what purpose were the Punic Wars? 

3. Who were the Saracens? Give an account of their conquests and reign 

in Europe. Name any remaining monuments of their former power 
and civilization. 

4. State the consequences of the Norman, Saxon and Danish Conquests in 

England. Who was William the Conqueror, and what influence did 
he have in shaping English affairs? 

5. Give the nationality, and some important events in the lives of the 

following: Oliver Cromwell, William the Silent, Gustavus Adolphus, 
Maximilian, Joan of Arc, Vasco da Gama and Cortes. 

6. Give a sketch of the life of Louis XIV, of France. 

7. What limitations would you give to the terms, profane history, modern 

history, ancient history. 

8. How and when was the name Great Britain applied to England. 

9. What European states are known as the Netherlands? When did they 

attain their present political position? 

UNITED STATES HISTORY. 

1. State and explain the difference between the civilization of New England 

and the Southern States; between the civilization of the United States 
and that of the South American republics. 

2. What was the Missouri Compromise, and what its objects? What resulted ' 

from its repeal ? 
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3. How did the United States become possessed of Texas, California, 
Oregon, Washington, Alaska? Name the results, political, military, 
and in civilization, growing out of the changes of ownership. 
4 Give any evidence that this continent was known to Europeans before 
the time of Columbus. Who were the Mound Builders? 
,j 5. Give an account of the Puritan settlers of New England, and their 
movements before arriving in this country. 
6. Give an account of John Brown's life, and his raid at Harper s Ferry. 
.. 7. Give an account of the life and public services of John C. Fremont. 

8. Give an outline of the history of the public school system of Michigan, 

with references to the names and ser>'ices of men prominently con- 
nected with it 

9. Who was President when the secession of the Southern States occurreil. 

What preparations for this act had previously been made? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. VThj does the sun appear to us to rise at a point south of east in winter, 

and north of east in summer? At what season does it rise directly 
east? Why? 

2. If a steamer were to load with the products of Brazil for New York 

market, of what would her cargo consist? With what would she load 
on her return? 

3. Where would the north star appear to an observer on the north pole? 

On the equator? Midway between? How could you determine your 
latitude from the pole star? 

4. Name a large and fertile country in which rain seldom or never falls. 

Why has that land no rain? Account for its fertility and water 
supply. 

5. Name the countries bordering on the Mediterranean Sea; the states of 

the United States bordering on the Atlantic Ocean. 

6. Name the political divisions of South America. 

7. Near what gittnd division and in what ocean is the island of St. Helena. 

8. Name the six largest cities on the Mississippi River and the State in 

which each is located. 

9. In what direction and through what countries does the Bhine River 

flow? 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. What representation has a Territory in Congress? In what respects do 

the political privileges of one living in a Territory diflFer from those of 
one living in a State? 

2. What property is exempt from taxation in Michigan? What from 

execution? 

3. Name the different courts of Michigan, with their diffen^nt powers and 

jurisdictions. 

4. Under what circumstances, and by whom can martial law be dt»clareti? 

5. Who are liable to be called upon to do military' duty in this country? 

Who are exempt? 
(). Tell in what cases women may vote in Michigan. Name the (lualifica- 
tions required. 

7. What is the difference in purpose between a tariff for revenue and a 

tariff for protection? 

8. What was the Credit Mobilier? 

9. What is the purpose of the Civil Service Commission. 

8 
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ARITHMETIC. 



Work all solutions in full. 

1. What resulls do you seek in teaching Arithmetic? 

2. What is a problem? An example? A rule? A solution? 

3. Explain, as to a class, that ^-r-^=l^. 

4. A owns A of a section of land, B owns j\ of a section, and C owns -^ 

as much as both A and B. What part of a section does C own? 
How many acres do all three own? 

5. Express .3,000,010,003 in words. 

6. What is meant by percentage? Bate per cent? Base? Amount? 

Discount? Interest? * 

7. A merchant sells goods at retail at 30% above cost, and at wholesale 

at 12% less than the retail price. What is his gain per cent on goods 
sold at wholesale? 

8. Write the statement and solution of the following problem by com- 

pound proportion: 

If 12 men can build 50 rods of wall in 15 days, how many men can 
build 80 rods in 16 days? 

9. Find the cube root of 42.875. 

10. What is the legal rate of interest in this State? What is usury and 
how is it punished in Michigan? What is a bill of exchange? 
Foreign exchange? A bill of lading? 

ALGEBRA. 

Work all solutions in full. 

1. How are the symbols used in Algebra classified? 

2. Prove that when a negative quantity is divided by a positive quantity, 

the quotient is negative. 

3. Prove that the difference of two (quantities is divisible by the difference 

of the same roots of the quantities. 
4 Demonstrate that the sum or difference of two quantities, divided by 
their product, is equal to the sum or difference of their reciprocals. 

5. Extract the square foot of 43 — 15 ^^8. 

6. What two numbers are there, the greater of which is to the less as 

their sum is to 42, and their difference is to 6. 

7. What number is that whose J part exceeds its \ part by 12. 

8. What is a pure quadratic equation? What an affected quadratic 

equation? 

9. Find the values of x in the equation x-^o= Ka:-(-5+6. 

10. What two numbers are those whose sum is 19 and whose difference 
multiplied by the greater is 60? 

GEOMETRY. 

1. Construct an angle equal to the difference of two angles. 

2. Bisect two adjacent angles and indicate all the angles that are comple- 

mentary, and all that are supplementary. 

3. Prove that the line which bisects the angle at the vertex of an isosceles 

triangle bisects the base. 

4. Given an angle, the side opposite to it and the difference of the other 

two sides, to construct the triangle. 
0. Demonstrate that the opposite angles of a parallelogram are equal 
each to each. 
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6. Demonstrate that the rectangle of the sum and difference of two lines 

is equal to the difference of the squares of the lines. 

7. Demonstrate that through any three points, not in the same straight 

line, one circumference of a circle can be described, and but one. 

8. Demonstrate that two chords perpendicular to a third chord at its 

extremity, are equal. 

9. Find the side and area of an inscribed square. 

10. Find the locus of all the points at a given distance from a given plane. 

11. Draw the figure of a pyramid, a truncated cone, a prism, a 

parallelopiped. 

12. Show that symmetrical spherical triangles are equivalent. 

Answer any ten of the above questions. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1. What is the process called by which digested food is carried into the 

blood? Explain the process. 

2. Name three sets of bones, an important use of which is the protection 

of organs, and state what organs are protected by e ach set. 

3. Where and how does the blood become impure? Where and how is it 

purified? 

4. Define the purpose of ventilation. If there is a standard pure air, 
what is its composition? 

5. How much air does an adult use with eaqh breath, and how much does 

he render unfit to breathe? For good ventilation what quantity of air 
should be changed hourly for each individual? 

6. Describe coagulation of the blood and tell what useful purpose it 

serves. 

7. What processes or functions does the sympathetic nervous system con- 

trol? 

8. What is meant by a secretion? Name the principal glands and state 

their uses. 

9. What is muscle, and how does it appear under the microscope? What 

are flexors and extensors? What is a tendon? 
10. Explain the mechanism of hearing. 

ZOOLOGY. 

1. Describe the method of classifying animals. 

2. Define cell, tissue, organ. 

3. Describe two features in respect to which the camivora differ from the 

ruminants. 

4. Name and describe in order the stages in the complete metamorphosis 

of an insect. Are these metamorphoses peculiar to insects? 

5. Describe the radiata. 

6. How do the whale's organs of respiration differ from those of the fish? 

7. Give five characteristics which distinguish the quadrumana from the 

bimana. 

8. What common characteristic have the opossum and kangaroo? 

9. Name the appropriate classes to which the following belong: deer, 

bear, snail, eagle, duck, frog, bat, lobster. 
10. Describe a compound eye. Name those animals which have compound 
eyes. 
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PHYSICS. 

Answer ten. 

1. Define a solid; a liquid; the center of gravity of a body; specific 

gravity; equilibrium. 

2. Explain how bodies may be weighed. 

3. Show that the upward, downward, and lateral pressures are equal for 

the same depth of liquid. 

4. Describe the barometer, and give an account of its uses. 

5. Describe the spirit-level, and explain its use. 

6. State the four laws of the pendulum and illustrate each. 

7. Explain the difference between a high and a low pressure engine. 

8. Upon what does the velocity of sound in any medium depe^d? 

9. Define a luminous body; an opaque body, refraction; reflection. 

10. Explain mirage; the color of boaies; a prism. 

11. Explain the formation of images by lenses. 

12. Describe the telescope. 

13. Define a unit of heat; specific heat; latent heat. 

14. Show how a mercurial thermometer is made. 

15. What is an electro-magnet? An electric current? A galvanometer? 

An electroscope? 

CHEMISTRY. 

1. State the atomic theory and tell what is meant by atomic weight. 

2. How many liters of oxygen can be obtained from 15 g. of potassium 

chlorate, when the barometer reads 750 mm., and the thermometer 
25°? 

3. How are acids formed from their anhydrids? 

4. Explain the safely lamp. Why does wire gauze placed between a gas 

flame and chemical vessels prevent them from breaking? 

5. Give Marsh's test for arsenic. 

6. Distinguish between an ide, an ate, an t/^, an ous and an ic compound. 

7. Explain the manufacture of H2SO4, and name two of its most 

important uses. 

8. Describe the process of refining brown sugar. 

9. In how many and what ways do molecules differ? Define quanti- 

valence 
10. Name the following: NH4CI, CaCo,, NaCl, NajCo,, HCl, (C^HOaO, 
H2S. 

BOTANY. 

1. Give an account of the process of germination. How is the germinating 

plantlet nourished? 

2. Give the classification of leaves as to general outline, as to base. 

3. Give the parts of the flower and state the office of each. 

4. Define inflorescence. Name and illustrate by drawings the sorts of 

flower clusters. 

5. Give the characteristics of the order Banunculaceae. 

6. What is fruit? Name and describe the three kinds of simple fruits. 

7. By what means are flowerless plants reproduced? 

8. Would you reauire pupils to make an herbarium? Why? 

9. Compare the family juglans with the family quercus in regard to 

general form, form of leaf, and seeds and seed vessels. 
10. What constitutes the food of plants? How does sap circulate in 
plants? 
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GEOLOGY. 

1. What do#8 Geology intimate respecting the age of the world and the 

changes it has undergone? 

2. What are the two leading types of structure among rocks? Describe ' 

each of these types. 

3. What ages are included in the Paleozoic time? Mesozoic? 

4. What can you say of the Carboniferous age in respect to the J 

atmosphere and vegetation? 

5. What is peat and how is it formed? How extensive is the formation / 

and for what is it used? 

6. How does drift formation differ from sandstone formation? 

7. Of what does Dynamical Geology treat? What are the subdivisions ^ 

of the subject? 

8. What was the original position of stratified rocks? Explain the terms 

used in describing dislocated strata. 

9. What animals characterize and what rock formations belong to the 

Cretaceous period? How do geologists account for the great 
extermination of life at the close of this period? 
10. How is the "age" of mountains determined? When were the various ,i 

ranges of North America made? 

THEORY AND ART. ^ 

1. Why should the teacher study psychology? 

2. Name the mental faculties in the general order of their normal 

development, 

3. What mental faculty is chiefly trained by the study of arithmetic? Of ' 

physical geography? Of reading? Of grammar? 
4 Name the immediate ends, or objects of education. 

5. Give some maxims of elementary teaching. 

6. Give your method of calling on pupils to recite, and give your reason 

for it. 

7. Write a programme of daily work for a common district school, and 

give reasons for the general order of recitations. 
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COUNTY EXAMINATIONS. 

III. QUESTIONS PREPARED BY THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION FOR THE REGULAR EXAMINATION. MARCH 5-6, 1891. 



BOTANY. 
TFirst Grade.] 

1. Give the three stages of plant life. What is meant by annual, biennial 

• and perennial plants? 

2. What is a typical flower? Define four of the essential organs of a 

flower. 

3. Name and describe different kinds of seed vessels. 

4 Describe different kinds of stems. Do all stems of plants grow above 
ground? 

5. Name and describe different kinds of roots. 

6. Name and describe five kinds of leaves. 

GENERAL HISTORY. 
[Pint Grade.] 

1. What are the sources of historical information? 

2. What arts were cultivated by the ancient Egyptians? 

3. Name two of the greatest Persian rulers and tell what each one did for 

Persia. 

4. Give the cause and results of the Punic Wars, also of the Peloponnesian 

• War. 

5. Who was Charlemagne, and what did he accomplish? 

6. Mention the great discoveries and inventions that mark the beginning 

of modem history. 

7. State fully the purpose and results of the Crusades. 

8. Mention two famous authors who lived during Queen Elizabeth's reign. 

GEOMETRY. 
[First Grade.] 

1. What is the difference between a theorem and problem? 
2.* What are adjacent angles? What is an inscribed angle? 

3. Demonstrate — The area of any parallelogram is the same as the area of 

a rectangle having the same base and altitude as the parallelogram, 
and hence is the product of its base and altitude. 

4. Demonstrate — The areas of similar triangles are to each other as the 

squares of their homologous sides. 

5. Inscribe a circle within a given triangle. Demonstrate. 

6. Demonstrate — The sum or the three angles of a triangle is two right 

angles. 
Choose any five of the above questions. 

ARITHMETIC. 
[First and Second Grades.] 

1. What is a least common multiple of two or more numbers? Find 
the 1. c. m., of 15, 25, 45, 75, 135 and 209. 
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2. A lady wishes to carpet a room 33 ft. long, 16 ft 4 in. widts with 

Brussels carpet | of a yard wide. How manv yards will it tako if 
the strips run lengthwise? How many yards if tht^ Htrips run 
crosswise of the room? 

3. A merchant bought flour for $1,000 cash and sold the sanio iniin(MliHt<<ly 

for $1,200 on six months* credit for which he roceiviMl a noU*. If hi* 
should K6t the note discounted at a bank at 5%, will he gain or Um^ 
on the flour? How much? 

4. An agent bought 580 yards of cloth at 75 cents a yard, paid $50 

storage and $25 transportation, and sold it for $1 a yard; liow niii(;li 
should he remit to his princi{)al after deducting a (K)rnrniHHioti of 
21%? 

5. If 8 horses consume 3^ tons of hay in thirty days, how long will ifo 

tons last 10 horses and 15 cows, each cow iKjnsuming ^ as mu(;h hh h 
horse? 

6. A block in the form of a perfect cube contains 12,51f> ru))\c inchtm. 

How many square yards of paper are required to covf^r it? 

7. A railroad train makes a mile in 57 seconds. What \h iUt rat^i pisr 

hour, and what per cent of the hoar is occupi^^l in iUt making a 
single mile? 

8. Reduce jf to its lowest terms. Why does not dividing iKith nijm«5rft' 

tor and denominator by the same number affect th^; valuif of i\u' 
fraction. 

9. What is the Grube method of teaching numbers? 

10. What is the unit of length in the metric system? Give it«» #;'|ijivilli>;rit 

in inche& What is the unit of liquirl meatfure? Hofw m it ri/Ht^rr* 
mined? 

11. The volume of a sphere is 0.056 cubic yarrls. What in th^? I^'nglk in 

inches of the side of a cube containing the same volume? 

12. I X }= ? Give the process anri reasons for the sam^. 

Omit anv two of the last four. 

JLLOZBHJL. 
Fine aod Seeood trtad*.; , 

1. What is a DMinomial? A bincrmial? A crjeffici^rnty 

± Factor ^*4a* f. e'—Vr,^ V r^l232^' h r\ ¥tuiu,T ^-f, 2 Fn^rV/r 

3. Fin»i the value of r, ^ an»i z. in thfr MUrwita^ ^iruktir^ut 

^^--45 = 24—: 

4. A - ^r. woritrti for * p^rsoc V) fi^j^^ hArim; ri«* irifrr w>.f. r.is; f 'JAjfft, 

an«£ iiL* ioti ^ cUv*. hr- !*or'>«rii *10.<» tui pAj frjT %11 \{,:^^. *• ^r^Ati^ft 

iaj^. %z^ii ifj* ii-^ 12 iaT*. r^tt^ixir^ *13>%>. Wr.Ar. w^r*- v.r- ^luily 
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NATUBAL PHILOSOPHY. 
[First and Beoond Gradee.l 

1. Define adhesion and cohesion, and give an example of each. 

2. What is gravitation? Give the laws of gravitation. 

3. Figure and describe three classes of levers. 

4. How much work is done in lifting a barrel of salt weighing 240 pounds 

into a wagon three feet high? How much work will be done if it is 
rolled into the wagon on a plank ten feet long used as an inclined 
plane? 
6. Describe the essential parts of a steam engine. 

6. In electricity what do you understand by conductors and insulators? 

What is considered the best material for each? 

7. Define a luminous body, a transparent body. 

8. Explain the operation of a common pump. 

9. How can you measure the height of a mountain with a barometer? 

10. Why will a tub of cold water placed in a cellar help to protect 
vegetables from frost? 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 
[First and Second Grades.] 

1. What are the air passages? What is the use of the lungs? What are 

the effects of breathing bad air? 

2. State some facts about the teeth — their structure and care. 

3. What hygienic laws ar^ most frequently violated in schools? Give 

reasons for your opinion. 

4. Describe the process by which food becomes blood. 

5. What are narcotics and stimulants? Give examples of each and state 

their effects. 

GEOGRAPHY. 
[First and Second Grades.] 

1. What determines the position of the tropics and polar circles? 

2. Explain the influence of the sea upon climate; also of mountains. 

3. Name the States that touch each of the Great Lakes, and give the 

capital of each State named. Give six lake ports. 
4 Account for the difference in climate of places of the same latitude 
on the Atlantic coast and on the Pacific coast of the United States. 

5. Define an isthmus, a plateau, a water-shed. Give an example of each. 

6. Draw eastern and southern coast line of the United States, locating 

the principal commercial cities. 

7. Name four of the principal commodities that we import from England ; 

two that we import from France; two that we import from the West 
Indies. 

8. Locate the following places and mention an important historical event 

with which each is associated: Philadelphia, New York, Vicksburg, 
Moscow, Yorktown. 

9. Explain the cause of the change of seasons. 

10. Give the kingdoms of Europe and their capitals. Give two republics 
of Europe and their capitals. 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
[First and Seoood Orades.] 

1. Describe the process of law making as laid down in the Constitution, 
and as actually practiced by Congress. 
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2. Describe the mode of electing United States Senators and Representa- 

tives and tell how vaccmcies are filled in each House. 

3. What is the usual mode of electing the President of the United 

States? 

4. What amendments to the Cionstitution have been added since 1861? 

5. Name the ofiicers elected in a township and the duties of each. 

6. What advantage is there in dividing the legislative body into two 

branches? . . 

7. Describe the process of naturalization. 

8. What are the duties of the following State boards: Board of canvassers, 

board of equalization? 

U. S. HISTORY. 
[Fint and Second GFradee.] 

1. Oive the names of the various discoverers of North America, and state 

the motive that prompted each. 

2. Name in chronological order what you regard as the five great wars 

of this country. State the causes which led to each. 

3. Account for the military spirit and skill which prepared the colonists 

for the Bevolution. 

4. Give all the important accjuisitions of territory since the Bevolution, 

and tell how each was gained. 

5. The Southern Oonfederacv; when and why was it formed? What 

States did it include? Who were its leaders? How long did it last? 

6. The bio^^phies of what men are useful in teaching the period of the 

formation of the Constitution? 

7. What reason had we to remind France of the Monroe Doctrine at 

the close of the Civil War? 

8. How would you teach United States History? Would you require 

each pupil to study the work of the same author? What steps would 
you take as to reference books and supplementary reading? 

9. What studies would you teach in connection with U. S. History, and 

why? 

OB AM MAR. 
[First and Second Grades.] 

1. Write five nouns and their plurals to illustrate five ways of forming the 

plural of nouns. Write two nouns whose singular and plural are alike. 
Write three nouns that have no singular. 

2. How are sentences classified according to their use? How according to 

their form? 

3. Analyze the following sentences: The better the day the better the deed. 

Summer is more delightful than winter. It is true that he was 
guilty. 

4. He appeared prompt. He appeared promptly. Are both correct? 

Explain difference in thought. 

5. Analyze and parse: Things are not what they seem. 

6. Give your method of teaching the parts of speech. 

READING. 
[First and Second Grades.] 

1. Define good reading. 

2. Give two ways of adding emphasis to a word. 

3. Give your method of teaching beginning-reading, and your reason for 

preferring the same. 

9 
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4. Give the different ideas that can be brought out by emphasizing the 

different words of the following sentence: Did you give him a ripe 
orange? 

5. Bead a selection assigned by the examiner. 

PENMANSHIP, 
r First and Second Grades.] 

1. State the different movements used in writing, and tell what one is best 

adapted to ease and elegance. 

2. Would you begin teaching penmanship with analysis of letters? Give 

reason for your answer. 

3. Name the principles used in writing, and give the unit for measur- 

ing the height of letters. 

4. What position of the body and hand do you require, and in what man- 

ner do you secure free and easy movement? 

5. Your handwriting on this paper will count fifty in making out your 

standing in penmanship. 

THEORY AND ART. 
Ll'lrst and Second Gradee.] 

1. Name the mental faculties in the order of their development. 

2. What objection is there to requiring pupils under ten years of age to 

commit to memory formal analyses of examples? 

3. State some elementary maxims in teaching. 

4 Give your method oi teaching grammar, and state at what age you 

would teach a child technical grammar? 
5. Compare the merits of written and oral recitation. 

ARITHMETIC. 
[Third Grade.] 

1. Express the following numbers in figures;* ninety-nine billion thirty- 

seven thousand four; also, one hundred seventeen quadrillion two 
hundred thousand six. 

2. A man made a journey as follows: he traveled 7| hours by rail at the 

rate of 22.75 miles an hour; 92 hours bv stage at the rate of 
6.75 miles an hour, and 11.75 hours on foot at the rate of 4.62 
miles an hour; what was the length of the journey? 

3. A farmer puts a flock of sheep in three pastures; in the first he puts i 

of the flock, in the second ^ of his flock, and in the third he puts 32 
sheep, how many sheep has he? 

4. What is factoring? Find the prime factors of these numbers; 32,320, 

29,925, 2,934, 13,981. 

5. Analyze: | of 64 is 4 of 9 times what number? 

/31i H\ 

off - +- I 
V 8 2^/ 

7. What will it cost to carpet a room 18^ ft. by 16.4 ft., carpet | yd. wide, 
at $2J a yard? 

8. A man bought a span of horses for $450, which was 25% less than 
their real value, and sold them for 25% more than their real value; 
what was his gain? 

9. A man sold his nouse and lot for $12,500; the terms were $4,000 in 
cash on delivery, $3,500 in 9 months, $2,600 in 1 year 6 months, and 
the balance in 2 years 4 months with 6% interest; what was the 
whole amount paid? 
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10. Which is the more profitable, to buy flour at $8.75 a barrel on six 
months' credit, or at $8.60 on 2 months' credit, money being worth 7 % . 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 
IThird Grade.] 

1. Describe the spinal column, and state how its peculiar arrangement 

protects the brain from injury. 

2. Define tendons, and give their uses. 

3. What offices does the skin perform? Speak briefly of the structure 

and care of the skin. 

4. Mention some simple methods of ventilation, methods that could be used 

in the average school room. 

5. Name the organs of circulation and give the office of each. 

6. State briefly the effect of alcohol upon the vital organs. 

7. What is a joint? Describe the different joints of the body. How are 

the joints enabled to move easily? 

8. Through what changes must food pass after entering the mouth, to 

nourish the body? 

9. What is the diaphragm, and what are its special powers? 

GEOGRAPHY. 
fThird Grade.1 

1. Explain the meaning of the terms — map, globe, meridian, horizon. 

2. What natural boundary separates Minnesota from Wisconsin? Ohio 

from Kentucky? Georgia from South Carolina? 

3. Where are the following cities: Teheran, Dubuque, Dresden, Berlin, 

Copenhagen. The following seas: Azof, Caspian, Black. The 
following islands: Cyprus, Tasmania. 

4. Give outline of lesson on Michigan. 

5. Give an account of the inundations of the Nile. What has been 

ascertained within late years of its sources? Name two other rivers 
of Africa that flow into the Atlantic. 

6. Name some of the principal islands of Oceania. What is the formation 

of many of the islands? 

7. Name three of the principal seaports on the Atlantic coast, one on the 

Gulf of Mexico, and two on the Pacific coast, and the leading exports 
from each. 

8. Draw a map of North America, showing its principal mountain chains, 

five of its principal rivers. Locate Yellowstone Park, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Washington, D. C, New Orleans and San Francisco. 

HISTORY. 
[Tl>ird Grade. J 

1. In connection with the exploration and settlement of this continent 

mention an Englishman, a Spaniard, a Hollander, a Frenchman, and 
the locality explored or settled by each. 

2. What historical event is connected with the following names: Oliver 

H. Perry, Samuel F. B. Morse, DeWitt Clinton, A. Graham Bell, the 
Monitor, Tippecanoe, Brigham Young? 

3. Mention five acquisitions of territory made by the United States. 
4 By whom and for what purpose was Maryland first settled? 

5. What two States were admitted during the Civil War? 

6. Name the six States admitted to the Union since 1888. 

7. Who was called the Great Compromiser, and why? 

8. Who was President of the United States during the Civil War? Who 
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was President of the Confederate States? The first blood shed in the 
Civil War was on what anniversary of the Kevolutionary War? 
9. How would you teach history? What branches would you teach in 
connection with it? 

CIVIL GOVEBNMENT. 
[Third Grade.] 

1. What is civil government? What is a State? What is a Republic? 

2. When and where was. the Federal Convention held? When was George 
^ Washington inaugurated? 

3. into how many departments does the Constitution divide the Govern- 

ment of the United States? 

4. What officer presides over the U. S. Senate when the President is tried 

in case of impeachment? Why? 

5. Who succeeds to the office of President after the death of the President 

and Vice-President? 

6. Why is Congress not allowed to make army appropriations for more 

than two years? 

7. Who is eligible to the office of President? Of Representative? Of 

Senator? 

8. Name the officers of a school district, and define the duties of each. 

GRAMMAR. 
[Third Grade.] 

1. What is a sentence, and what must every sentence contain? 

2. What is a modified subject? What class of words modify subjects? 

What class of words modify predicates? 

3. What part of speech is "stone" in each of these sentences: The Moabite 

stone was broken. Stone the reptile. Stone implements were found. 

4. Define a phrase, and give three kinds. Rewrite these sentences chang- 

ing the italicized words to equivalent phrases: A group of children 
was strolling slowly homeward. No season of li& should be spent 
idly. The English embassador had not then arrived. That generous 
act was liberatly rewarded. 

5. What is a compound subject? What is a compound predicate? Give an 

example of each. 

6. Parse ttie words italicized in these sentences: We climbed the moun- 

tain to obtain a view. Come home. He called his son Oeorge, He 
called his son, George. 

7. What is mode? Define the four modes commonly used in grammar, 

and give example of each. 

8. Define voice as used in grammar. Change the voice of the verbs in 

these sentences: All his friends laughea at him. This artful fellow 
has imposed upon us all. 

READING. 
[Third Grade.] 

1. How does the ability to read understandingly affect other studies? 

2. What pauses are used in reading? Make and name the marks of 

punctuation indicating them. 

3. How do you assign a reading lesson to a class? 

4 What objects do you aim to accomplish in teaching reading? 
5. Read a selection assigned by the examiner? 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 
[Third Grade.] 

1. Define a vowel, a consonailt, a diphthong. 

2. Give rule for doubling the final consonant. Examples. 

3. Mark diacritically; machine, opaq^ue, survey, obtain, deluge. 

4 How do you encourage an intelligent use of the dictionary by your 
pupils? 

6. Spell list of words to be pronounced by the examiner: Suicide, lichen, 
annually, baritone, eighth, Egyptian, missile, bilious, anonymous, 
feasible, cornice, isosceles, milliner, scenery, accelerate, icicles, con- 

* Crete, Champlain, assassin, toughen. 

PENMANSHIP. 
[Third Grade.] 

1. Make and name the principles in the system of penmanship that you 

have learned or taught. 15 credits. 

2. Analyze into their elements and ^ve the height and width of the letters 

a, t, h, w, 8, p, and m. 15 credits. 

3. Your penmanship will be judged from the answers to this paper. 

THEORY AND ART. 
[Third Grade.] 

1. State briefly how you would organize your school in a district where 

you had never taught before. 

2. what mental powers are chiefly used in the acquisition of knowledge? 

3. Give outline of method for securing good written work in school. 

4. What is your method of awakening a spirit of investigation among your 

pupils? 

5. Give the representative powers. Define each. 

6. Discuss any one of the seven leading principles of teaching. 



IV, QUESTIONS PREPARED BY THE SUPERINTENDENT OP PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION FOR THE REGULAR EXAMINATION, 

AUGUST e-7, 1891. 



BOTANY. 
[First Grade.] 

1. Give comparative description of a leaf of maple and one of corn, and 

name and describe the general di\4sions to which these plants belong. 

2. Name the parts of a perfect flower. 

3. Name the different parts of plants, that are nsed for the food of man, 

and give an example of each. 

4. Give some of the most important educational and practical advantages 

arising from the study of botany. 

5. Give some of the different methods of pollen fertilization of flowers. 

6. Mention some of the ways in which the seeds of plants are dissemi- 

nated; also, some of the ways in which climbing plants sustain 
themselves in position. 

7. State the varieties of inflorescence, giving examples of each. 
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8. Name the essential parts of a flower, and state why they are called 

essential parts. 

9. In what season of the year are buds formed on trees and shrubs? 

10. State whether the edible parts of the following plants belong to the 
root or the stem: the turnip, the beet, the onion, the potato, the 
sweet potato. 

GENERAL HISTORY, 
r First Grade. 1 

1. What results were secured by the battle of Marathon? Of Phillipi? 

Of Hastings? Of Waterloo? 

2. Sketch briefly some of the events of the French Revolution, and show 

how it aflPected the history of the world. 

3. Who was the real founder of the Russian Empire, and what was his 

character? 

4. When and how was Magna Charta obtained? 

5. State some effects of each of the following conquests: the Roman, the 

Mohammedan, the Norman. 

6. State the place of General History in a course of education, and indicate 

» method of teaching it. 

7. Who were respectively the rulers of England during (a) the Cabot 

explorations; (6) the settlement of Jamestown; (c) the French and 
Indian War; (d) the Revolution? 

8. State one important fact in the life of each of the following persons: 

Aristides, Miltiades, Leonidas, Themistocles and Socrates. 

9. What cause led to the consolidation of the present German Empire? 

GEOMETRY. 
[Fint Grade.] 

1. Prove that the sum of the angles of any triangle is equal to two right 

angles. 

2. What are commensurable quantities? Incommensurable? 

3. How can you inscribe a circle in a triangle? 

4. How can you erect a perpendicular to a line from a point without the 

line? 

5. Given the diameter of a circle 50; find the area of the circle. Also, 

find the area of a sector of 80° of this circle. 

6. Given an equilateral triangle each of whose sides is 20; find the alti- 

tude of the triangle, and its area. 

7. What is a circle? A radius? An equilateral polygon? 

8. Prove that the area of a triangle is equal to one-half the product of the 

base and altitude. 

ARITHMETIC. 
[First and Seoond Gradee.] 

1. Make and solve a problem illustrating an application of square root. 

2. If 40 per cent of the selling price of an article is profit, what is the 
per cent of gain on the cost? 

3. What part of an acre in 238 square yards 3 square feet 100 square 

inches? 

4. What is the capacity in gallons of a vat 10 feet long, 3 feet wide and 

4 feet deep? 

5. If $360 gain $40.80 in one year 5 months at 6 per cent, what sum will 

$480 gain in 4 years 3 months at 4 per cent? State and work by 
proportion. 
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6. How many square inches on the surface of a globe 20 inches in 
diameter? 

7. Give the table for linear measure in the metric system. How many 

inches in 500 centimeters? 

8. Find the face of a note, payable in 57 days, that will yield $792 pro- 

ceeds when discounted at 6 per cent. 

9. Find the cost of three 16-foot boards, each 17 inches wide at one end 

and 14 inches at the other, at $23 per thousand. 
10. Define and give example of each: prime number, compound number, 
concrete number, and least common multiple. 

ALGEBRA. 
[First and Second Qradee.] 

a;* — y* x^+xy 

1. Divide by 

x^ — 2xy+y^ x — y 

2. Multiply al—a' bh+al M—ab+a\ M—bi by ai+bl* 

lx+9 / 2ir— 1 

3. Find ir from — 



p-t-y / 'zx—i \ 



a=y+z, 
4 Find x, y and z from \ b=x+z, 

c^x+y, 

5. Multiply a;— 5+2 ^^—I by x—5—2 V^Z\, 

6. Two men have together 225 acres of land worth $15,000. A's land is 

worth $50 per acre and B's worth $100 per acre. How much land has 
each? 

7. Find two numbers whose diflPerence is 8, and the diflFerence of their 

squares 208. 

8. What is the sq uare root of 1—iz+lQz^ —202^+252*— 24«'+16^*? 

9. Given Kir^^^^=8- VJ^ to find x. 

10. What is algebra? What is a radical? 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
LFint and Second GradoH.] 

1. Define (a) elasticity; (6) inertia. 

2. Find the specific gravity of a piece of flint glass that weighs 4,320 

^ains in air, and 3,023 grains in water. 

3. Give Newton's laws of motion. 

4. What does a barometer measure? 

5. Show by a diagram the essential parte of an ordinary lifting pump. 

6. How is sound produced? What causes the dilBference in pitch? The 

diJBference in loudness? 

7. What are the laws of the reflection of light? 

8. Why is an iron tire heated before it is placed upon a wagon wheel? 

9. What eJBfect does the length of a pendulum have on the time of its 

vibration? What eJBfect does the length of the arc described have on 
the time of ite vibration ? 
10. Tell how to make a simple form of electric battery. 

* In No. 2 the fractions are exponent*. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 
[First and Second Grades.] 

1. Which is the better food for bone making, beef or oat meal? Give 

reasons for your answer. 

2. Describe a simple, efficient, and inexpensive system of ventilating the 

ordinary district school building. 

3. Where and how does the digested food pass into the circulation. 

4. Name, describe and give the use of all the parts of a joint. 

5. How can you remove the animal matter from bone? How the mineral 

matter? What particular advantage to a child to see this experiment? 
What practical use in the knowledge of the composition of the 
bones? 

6. What are the lacteals? What are the lymphatics? Are the lacteals 
and lymphatics connected in any way? 

7. What is a cold? What hygienic treatment would you advise for a cold? 

8. Make a drawing of the eye-ball, and indicate the parts by number and 
name them. 

9. What would be the probable eflFect on gastric digestion of taking 

alcohol into the stomach immediately after eating a meal? 
10. How does inspired air diflPer from expired air in composition? How 
does venous blood differ from arterial blood in composition? 

GEOGRAPHY. 
(.First and Second Oradee.] 

1. In which zone are the degrees of longitude, measured by statute miles, 

the longest? 

2. Why is the climate of Montana colder than that of the State of Wash- 

ington? Where is the great arid region of the United States? 
What is the cause of its aridity? 

3. Name a country or locality of the Eastern Hemisphere from which we 

get raisins, cinnamon, ivory, coffee, kangaroo hides. 

4. Under what form of government, monarchial or republican, are the 

following countries, respectively: Japan, France, Mexico, Spain, 
and Greece? 

5. Give the name of a lar^e city (not the capital), in each of five coun- 

tries of Europe, and tell for what each city is noted. 

6. Name and locate the place of growth of two each of the following: (a) 

cereal plants; (6) oil-yielding plants; (c) sugar-yielding plants; 
(d) fibre-yielding plants; (e) narcotic plants. 

7. Sketch the drainage system of Michigan, giving the principal rivers, 

course, and outlet of each. 

8. Give the location of three leading cities of the United States. State 

why they are so situated and wnat industries and other character- 
istics result from their situation. 

9. Give an outline of your method of teaching primary geography. 

10. Which would you teach first the simpler facts of physical geography 
or political geography? Why? 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
[First and Second Grades.] 

1. What is the highest United States Court? Of how many judges is it 

composed? 

2. What is a corporation? Name two kinds. 
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3. Name the titles of the seven cabinet officers, and tell how they are 

chosen. 
4 How may new States be admitted into the Union? How are new 

counties formed? New towns? 

5. Define and illustrate an ex post facto law. 

6. Where does the Constitution place the x)ower to make treaties? To 

declare war? 

7. Are custom-houses maintained by the State or by the Nation? Why? 

8. What States compose the U. S. judicial circuit in which you live? 

What counties compose the judicial district of Michigan in which 
you live? 

U. S, HISTORY. 
[First and Second Grades.] 

1. Mention the leading motives which actuated the pioneers in the coloni- 

zation of (a) Massachusetts, (b) Connecticut, (o) Rhode Island, (d) 
Maryland, (e) Georgia, (/) Pennsylvania. 

2. Mention six aistinct purposes for which the Constitution of the U. S. 

was adopted. 

3. What were the prime causes of the War of 1812? Who was President 

during that war? 
4 What was the Kansas-Nebraska Bill? The Missouri Compromise? 

5. Mention five acquisitions of territory made by the United States, and 

tell the manner of each. 

6. Mention (with briefly stated reasons for so considering them) five 

events oif the last fifteen years, that, in your opinion, have materially 
affected this Nation politically, socially, or industrially. 

7. Comment upon the relative position of the United States today amone: 

the great powers of the world. 

8. NamQ the written compact or state paper connected with the following 

dates: 1620, 1776, 1787, 1863. 

OBAMMAB. 
[Firtt and Second Grades.] 

1. Parse the word "bridge" in the following sentence: He ordered the 

bridge to be broken down. Parse the words "writing" and "letters" 
in the sentence: He is engaged in writing letters. 

2. Why are certain forms of the verb called principal parts? Illustrate. 

3. Name different uses of i/, there and that. Illustrate by sentences. 

4. "In those happy days, a well-regulated family always rose with the 

dawn, dined at eleven, went to bed at sundown. Dinner was 
invariably a private meal; and the fat old burghers showed incontest- 
able symptoms of disapprobation and uneasiness at being surprised by 
a visit from a neighbor on such occasions. But thougn our worthy 
ancestors were thus sing^ularly averse to giving dinners, they kept up 
the social bonds of intimacy by occasional bauquetings callect tea- 
parties. '; 
Tell the kinds of nouns in the above selection, and the case of each 
noun, and the word that governs it. 

5. Give the adjectives in the selection, with the word to which each 

adjective belongs; and compare all that can properly be compared. 

6. Tell what kind of phrases are used in the selection, and which are 

adjective in value, and which are adverbial. 
10 
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7. Are the first and second sentences in the selection above, simple, com- 
pound or complex. 

READING. 
[First and Second Oradee.] 

1. How would you proceed to correct bad habits in reading; as hestitancy, 

indistinctness, and mechanical reading? 

2. Show how lessons in retuiing may be made US serve as exercises in 

literature, and cultivate a literary taste. 

3. Define articulation, pitch, rate and emphasis. 

4 What are the objects to be attained in learning to read? Which is 
most important? 

5. Describe your method of giving beginners in reading their first lesson. 

6. Read a selection assigned oy the examiner. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 
[First and Second Grades.] 

1. Discuss the question of the propriety of dictation exercises in spelling. 

2. What is the strongest reason you can offer for written, rather than oral 

spelling lessons? 

3. Mark diacritically the following words: rehearse, because, scramble, 

resign, survey, machine, half, tomato. 

4. Give two rules in spelling and an exception to each rule. 

5. Spell list of words pronounced by examiner. 

PENMANSHIP. 
[For all Grades.] 

1. What system have you adopted? Give the elements of the small let- 

ters; of the capital letters. 

2. How do you secure accuracy in writing the elementary forms, and uni- 

form progress? 

3. How do you secure le^bility? How does it rank in importance? 

4. What kind of class-dnll would you employ to secure ease of movement? 

5. What three ends do you seek to obtain in teaching penmanship? 

6. In marking examination papers in any study do you. take the penman- 

ship and general neatness of the paper into consideration? Why? 

THEORY AND ART. 
[First and Second Grades.] 

1. Why should teachers have a knowledge of the laws of mental develop- 

ment? 

2. What two mental faculties are especially developed in the study of 

geography? 

3. Would you name the pupil whom you will call upon to recite, before 

you ask the question? &ive reason for your answer. 

4. What attention should be given to physical education in public schools? 

Give an example of how you woxdd attend to physical culture in some 
school exercise. 

5. (a) What results should be secured by map-drawing? (6) How does a 

practical knowledge of drawing aid the teacher in giving instruction 
in other subjects? 

6. Should technical grammar precede language lessons? Why? 
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ARITHMETIC. 
[Third Grade.] 

1. Write (^) three million, sixty thousand, seven; (6) a number com- 

posed of 5 units of the sixth order, 4 units of the fifth order, one 
unit of the fourth order and 9 units of the second order; (c) six 
thousand, twenty-four hundred-thousandths. 

2. Add 3^, (f-^ A), XCVIII, and four and seven hundred-thousandths. 

3. State the principles that you would teach in multiplication. State two 

principles you would teach in greatest common divisor. 
4 A rectangular field is 8&| rods long and 46.875 rods wide. How much 
wheat will it produce at the rate of 20 bushels per acre? 

5. A ship's chronometer, set at Greenwich, points to 5 hours 40 minutes 

20 seconds P. M., when the sun is on the meridian, what is the ship's 
longitude? 

6. What is the dilBference between the true and bank discount of $950 for 

three months, at 7 per cent? 

7. The list price of oil stoves is $15, but 12 stoves are sold for $126. 

What rate of commercial discount was allowed? 

8. A hotel is insured for | of its value, at li per cent premium, and the 

premium amounts to $150. Find the valuation of the hotel. 

9. In how many dajrs of 10 hours each will seven men build 300 rods of 

wall, if 12 men in 11 days of eight hours each build 90 rods? 
10. Find the two equal factors that produce 47,524. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 
[Third Grade.] 

1. Mention five hinderances to digestion? 

2. Name the organs of circulation in order, beginning with the heart 

3. What is the office of the saliva; (a) in mastication; (b) in digestion? 

4. What organs secrete (a) the saliva, (6) the gastric juice, (c) the bile, 

(d) the pancreatic juice? 

5. A child is less liable. to break a bone than an old person. Why? 

6. Describe the diaphragm. 

7. In what part of the eye is the retina? Of what nerve is it a part? 

8. Describe a good way of arranging the windows of a school room for 

ventilating the room where there are no other means of ventilation. 

9. What effect has the presence of alcohol in large Quantities in the 

stomach, on the lining membrane of the stomach and on the flow and 
action of the gastric juice? 

GEOGRAPHY. 
[Third Grade.J 

1. Name a country or locality in which each of the following animals are 

found native, respectively: the white bear, the antelope, the arma- 
dillo, the camel, the kangaroo, the tiger, the elephant. 

2. Name the largest republic of Europe. Locate tne greatest grain mar- 

ket; the strongest fortress. Name four great races of men, and a 
country in which each is the prevailing race. 

3. Define horizon; pole; zenith; orbit; solstice; isothermal lines. 

4 (a) Name four states in which coal is found in abundance. (6) What 
bodies of water does Welland Canal connect? What nation controls 
that canal? 

5. Name the bodies of water in which the following islands are located, 
respectively: Jamaica, Anticosti, Isle of Man, Isle Boyale. 
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6. Name and locate five important cities west of the Mississippi River in 

the United States, and mention some reasons why these cities should 
be located at these points. 

7. Name five agricultural and five mineral productions of the United 

States, and state where each is produced. 

8. Through what waters would you pass in going from Mobile to Balti- 

more? Mention three important cities you would pass. 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
[Third Grade.] 

1. What legal requirements must county officers comply with before enter- 

ing upon the duties of their offices r 

2. What are the necessary qualifications for suffrage? 

3. Give the names of five county offices and name some of the duties per- 

taining to each. 

4. Explain the difference between an election by a majority and an election 

by a plurality. 

5. Give the legal qualifications necessary to make a man eligible for (a) 

President of the United States; (6) for the office of State Senator ;(c) 
for member of the Legislature. 

6. Of how many members will the next United States Senate becomi)osed? 

7. Why is the veto power given to the Governor? 

U. S. HISTORY. 
[Third Grade.] 

1. Name three discoverers in the employ of the Spanish, English and 

French, respectively, giving a discovery of each. 

2. What do the following dates suggest: 1497, 1565, 1607, 1609, 1620, 

1765? 

3. Mention a prominent battle of (a) the French and Indian War; (6) 

the Revolutionary War; (c) the War of 1812; (d) the Mexican War 
and (e) the War of the Rebellion. 

4. With what great enterprise is each of the following names associated; 

(a) DeWitt Clinton? (6) S. F. B. Morse? (c) C^rus W. Field? (d) 
Henry Clay ? ( e ) M. Bartholdi ? 

5. Name at least five Presidents of the United States, mentioning some 

event associated with the administration of each of the five. 

6. Tell all you can of the founding of the first college in America. 

7. Name the most important inventions that have oeen made by Ameri- 

cans, and the name of the inventor. 

8. Where was the Continental Congress in session during the Revolution? 

GRAMMAR. 
I Third Grade.] 

1. Analyze by diagram or otherwise: (a) I do not know what he wants; 

(6) Going home before the regular hour of dismissal should not be 
a frequent occurrence. 

2. Write (a) a sentence in which that shall be used as an adjective; (6) 

as a relative pronoun; (c) as a conjunction; (d) as a noun. 

3. You hear that boy laughing? You think he's all fun, 
But the angels laugh, too, at the good he has done; 
The children laugh loud as they troop at his call. 

And the poor man that knows him laughs loudest of all. 
(a) Which are the principal clauses? (b) Name the subordinate 
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clauses, indicating whether they are adjective, adverbial, or objectve. 
(c) Parse "laughmg" and **fun." 

4. ninstrate by sentences two different uses of what, and explain their 

use grammaticallv. 

5. Name five offices of a noun that a clause may perform. 

6. Give syntax of him and man in the sentence: I believe him to be a 

man wanting in veracity. 

7. Name the classes and modifications of verbs, (b) Change the expres- 

sion, " One of his friends told him of the arrangement, " to the passive 
voice. 

8. Write (a) five nouns that have no plural form; (6) five that have no 

singular form. 

9. Write the possessive sin^lar of the following pronouns: It, she, I, 

which, whosoever. Write the principal parts of the verbs; rode, 
sit, see, write and chose. 
10. Change the following to a sentence having a principal and adverbial 
clause: Troy being taken by the Greeks, ^neas came into Italy. 

READING. 
[Thiid Grade.] 

1. What is meant by emphasis? By accent? By rhetorical pause? 

2. Define phonetic spelling. State its advantages. Mark according to 

Webster or Worcester the following words for pronunciation: 
Christmas, tuneful, com, cooling. 

3. Mention two prominent objects to be kept in view in teaching pupils to 

read. 

4. Give your ideas of the advantages or disadvanta^jfes arising from having 

pupils criticise each other, and how criticisms should be made. 

5. Give two results obtained by using supplemental reading. 

6. Bead a selection chosen by the examiner. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 
[Third Grade.] 

1. Define a vocal; a subvocal; an aspirate. Give six examples of each. 

2. Give the diacritical marks you employ in marking letters; the name of 

each. Illustrate. 

3. Mention some ways by which you can render your spelling classes 

especially interesting. 

4. Define a syllable; how many syllables may a word have? Define a 

primitive word; example. A derivative word; example. 

5. Spell words pronounced by examiner. 

THEORY AND ART. 
[Third Grade.] 

1. Why should objects be extensively used in primary teaching? 

2. What mental powers are chiefly used (a) in acquiring elementary 

knowledge? (b) In retaining knowledge? (c) In properly applying 
knowledge? 

3. Of what value are calisthenic exercises in school? 

4. Mention two important results to be secured from written work in 

schools and detisiil good plans for securing these results. 

5. Outline a typical lesson in geography, as you would conduct it, choosing 

your grade. 

6. To what extent do you prohibit whispering in school, and why? 
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15. Olivet College. 

16. Raisin Valley Seminary. 

17. St. Mary's Academy. 

18. Sprin(} Arbor Seminary. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S REPORT. 

To the Honorable Board of Regents: 

I beg to present to you my Annual Report for the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1891. 

The following changes have been made in the Faculties: 

At the meeting of the Board of Regents in October, 1890, the following 
appointments in the Law Department were made: 

Henry Wade Rogers (who had been elected President of the North- 
western University) Lecturer for the first semester of 1890; Melville M. 
Bigelow, Ph. D., Lecturer for the second semester; and Professor Jerome 
C. Knowlton, A. M., Acting Dean for the year. 

At the same meeting the following appointments for one year in the 
Literary Department were made: 

Frank C. Wagner, A. M., Acting Assistant Professor of Mechanical 
Engineering; Elmer A. Lyman, A. B., Instructor in Mathematics. 

At a meeting of the Board held in December, 1890, George Hempl, Ph. 
D., was appointed to the permanent xx>sition of Assistant Professor of 
English, and the following non-resident lecturers were elected for one 
year: 

John W. Langley, S. B., M. D., Lecturer on the Metallurgy of Steel; 

John B. Clayberg, LL. B., on Mining Law. 

Edmund J. James, Ph. D., Hon. Carroll D. Wright, A. M., and Profes- 
sor E. R. A. Seligman, Ph. D., Lecturers on Political Economy. (Dr. 
James was unable to 8er\'e.) 

O. R. Long, M. D., Lecturer on Mental Diseases to the Homcoopathic 
CJoUege. 

At the March meeting of the Board the following appointments were 
made: 

James N. Martin, Ph. M., M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases 
of Women. 

Hon. Henry B. Brown, LL. D., Lecturer on Admiralty Law for 1891-2. 

George H. Lothrop, Ph. B., Lecturer on Patent Law. 

At the April meeting of the Board the following appointments for one 
year were made: * 

William W. Campbell, B. S., Instructor in Astronomy. 

George W. Patterson, A. B., S. B., Instructor in Physics. 

William J. Hussey, B. S., Instructor in Mathematics. 

Joseph D. Markley, Ph. D., Instructor in Mathematics. 

Willard R. Clement, A.M., Instructor in Latin. 

Joseph V. Denney, A. B., Instructor in English. 

John H. T. McPherson, Ph. D., Instructor m History. 

11 
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C. Carroll Harden, A. B., Instructor in French. 

Moritz Levi, A. B., Instructor in French. 

George A. Hench, Ph. D., Instructor in German. 

Max Winkler, A. B., Instructor in German. 

Frederick C. Newcombe, B. S., Instructor in Botany. 

Fred Morley, B. S., Instructor in Descriptive Geometry and Drawing. 

Glen L. Swiggett, A. B., Instructor in German and French. 

Elmer A. Lyman, A. B., Instructor in Mathematics. 

Hiram Allen Sober, A. B., Instructor in Greek and Latin. 

Miss Alice Hunt, Assistant in Drawing. 

William A. Campbell, M. D., was appointed Demonstrator of Anatomy 
on and after October, 1891. 

At the meeting of the Board in May the following appointments were 
made for 1891-2: 

Benjamin L. D'Ooge, A. M. Lecturer on the Italic Dialects. 

Marshall D. Ewell, LL. D., Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence. 

James L. High, LL. D., Lecturer on Equity Jurisprudence. 

Thomas M. Cooley, LL. D., Lecturer on Inter-State Commerce. 

F. G. Novy, Ph. I)., Assistant Professor of Hygiene and Physiological 
Chemistry for three years. 

Alexander Ziwet, C. E., Assistant Professor of Mathematics for three 
years. 

George W. Patterson, A. B., S. B., Assistant Professor of Physics for 
three years. 

Carl W. Belser, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Oriental Languages for 
one year. 

Frederick C. Hicks, Ph. D., Instructor in Political Economy for the 
year 1891-2. 

At the Board meeting on May 22, 1891, G. A. Hench, Ph. D., was made 
Assistant Professor of German, for three years; Professor Hinsdale was 
granted leave of absence for a year. 

At the June meeting the following appointments and changes of title 
were made: 

Professor J. C. Knowlton, Acting Dean of the Law Department, was 
chosen Dean. 

Professor Vaughan was made Dean of the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery, in place of Professor Ford, who resigned that oflSce. 

George Dock, M. D. was elected Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine and Clinical Medicine in the same Department. 

J. J. Abel, Ph. D., M. D., Lecturer in that Department, was elected 
Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 

F. A. Waples, B. S., was elected Instructor in Histology for one year, 
at the salary of $900. 

B. B. Rowe, M. D., was appointed House Surgeon in the University 
Hospital for the coming year. 

C. G. Darling, M. D., was chosen Lecturer for one year on Oral Pathol- 
ogy and Surgery, in the Dental Department, in the place of J. N. Martin, 
M. D., resigned. 

The title of Dr. J. Taft was made Professor of the Principles and 
Practice of Oral Pathology and Surgery; that of Dr. J. A. Watling, 
Professor of Operative and Clinical Dentistry; and that of Dr. N. S. 
HoflP, Professor of Dental Materia Medica and Dental Mechanism. 
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In the Literary Department the followiuii: appointments were made for 
one year: 

Elmer E. Brown, Ph. D. Acting Assistant Professor of the Science and 
the Art of Teaching. 

Frank C. Wagner, A. M., Assistant Professor of Mei*hanical Engineering. 

C. E. Adams, A. B., M. D., Director of the Gymnasium, with the rank 
of Assistant Professor. 

Wm. J. Hnssey, B. S., transferred from Instructorship in Mathematics 
to Instructorship in Astronomy. 

Will H. Sherzer, M. S., Instructor in Geology. 

Arthur G. Hall, B. S., instructor in Mathematics. 

(i. O. Higley B. S., Instructor in General Chemistry. 

Geo. H. Mead, A. M., Instructor in Philosophy. 

Alfred W. Lloyd, Ph. D., Instructor in Philosophy. 

Robert L Weeks, A. M., Instructor in French. 

At the July meeting the followinii: appointments were made for the 
coming year: 

Hon. John W. Champlin, LL. D , Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Michigan and Edwin P. Conely, Esq., of Detroit, Professors of Law; 
and Nathan Abbott, A. B., of Boston, Mass., Tappan Professor of 
Law for one year. 

Dr. Wm. F. Breakey, Lecturer on Dermatology. 

J. A. C. Hildner, A. B., Instructor in German. 

We have been heanly afflicted this year by t he decease of two of our 
oldest and most distinguisheil Professors. Dr. Winchell died in February, 
1891, after a brief illness. He joined our Faculty earlier than any man 
now in our service. He was appointed to a chair in 1853, and though 
absent from us for four years during his incumbency of the Presidency of 
Syracuse University and of a Professorship in Vanderbilt University, he 
gave thirty-three years of his life to this institution. He was a man of 
large and varied learning, not only in the sciences which he taught, but 
also in mathematics, physics, astronomy, ethnology, language and 
philosophy. His name and his work were widely known both in this 
country and in Europe. 

Professor William P. Wells, Kent Professor of Law, died instantly, 
while pleading in the court room in Detroit. He was first appointed to 
his chair in 1872. With one period of interruption from impaired health, 
he held his position till his death. He possesseil rare gifts for the exi)osi- 
tion of law and unusual power of public discourse. 

Degrees have been conferred tis follows: 

I>E<;KEEa ON E-X.VMINATIOX. 

Bachelor of Letters 19 

Bachelor of Science (in Biolojarj-) 2 

Bachelor of Science (fin Chemistn*) 7 

Bachelor of Science (in Electrical' Engineering) 3 

Bachelor of Science (in Mechanical Engineering;) 4 

Bachelor of Science (in Civil Engineering) 10 

Bachelor of Science 11 

Bachelor of Philosophy 34 

Bachelor of Arts ' 51 

Civil Engineer 2 

Master of Science 3 

Master of Philosophy 2 

Master of Arts 11 

Doctor of Philosophy 4 
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Doctor of Medicine (Department of Medicine and Surgery) 102 

Bachelor of LawB 265 

Master of Laws _ 15 

Pharmaceutical Chemist 30 

Master of Pharmacy _ 1 

Doctor of Medicine (Homoeopathic Medical College) __ 18 

Doctor of Dental Surgery _ _ 29 

62a 
HONORARY DEGREES. 

Master of Pharmacy 1 

Master of Arts 1 

Doctor of Laws 2 

Total number of degrees conferred 627 

The number of graduates on examination exceeded that of the previous 
year by 71. It was not only larger than that of any previous year, but 
much larger than that of any American University at any time. This 
result has been accomplished not by lowering the conditions of graduation ^ 
but in the face of a somewhat rapid advancement in the requirements for 
graduation in all Departments. 

The roll of attendance was as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 

Holder of the Elisha Jones Classical Fellowship 1 

Resident Graduates 42 

Candidates for an Advanced Degree, enrolled in other Departments 5 

Graduates Studying in absentia _ 47 

Candidates for a Bachelor's Degree 912 

Students not Candidates for a Degree , 168 — 1175 

DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Resident Graduates : 4 

Fourth Year Students 108 

Third Year Students 139 

Second Year Students 50 

First Year Students 74 — 375 

DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 

Resident Graduates _ 16 

Seniors 270 

Juniors 283 

Special Students 13 

Students enrolled in Department of Literature, Science and the Arts. 6 — 587 

SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 

Resident Graduate 1 

Second Year Students 35 

First Year Students 55 — 91 

HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

Resident Graduate 1 

Third Year Students 18 

Second Year Students 21 

First Year Students 31 — 71 

COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY. 

Seniors 30 

Juniors 35 

Freshmen 67 — 132 

2431 
Deduct for names counted twice 11 

Total 2420 
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This number exceeds by 261 that of the prerioiis year. So many stu- 
dents were never before in attendance in one year at any University in 
this country. It is clear, however, that the number present last year will 
be largely exceeded in the year 1891-2. 

We used to expect that, as the Colleges and other State Universities in 
the West became amply equipped, the increase in attendance here, at least 
from other States, would cease. But such is not the fact. Several 
of our sister institutions in the West have become strong, are doing 
excellent work, and have, we are glad to observe, a largely increased 
attendance. Yet so rapid is the growth of the West in population and 
general prosperity, and so marked in the estimation of the public are the 
advantages which this University is able to o£fer to students, that we have 
been almost embarrasse<l by the continued and rapid increase in our 
numbers. 

The following table shows the attendance for each of the last six years: 

TOTAL ATTENDANCE. 

In 1884-5 1285 

In 1885-6 _ 1391 

In 1886-7 1562 

In 1887-8 1667 

In 1888-9 1885 

In 1889-90 2159 

In 1890-1 2420 

The increase since 1884-5 is 1135, and has been steady year by year. 
The following table shows the attendance by Departments for the last 
two years: 

ATTENDANCE BY DEPARTMENTS. 

lim-90 1890-1 

Literary Department 1009 1170 

Department of Medicine and Surgery 375 375 

Department of Law 533 581 

School of Pharmacy 83 91 

Homoeopathic Medical College 73 71 

Pental College 103 132 

As during the previous year, the chief gain this year was in the Liter- 
ary Department, 151, and in the Law Department, 48, though a consider- 
able increase in the number of students in the Dental College, 29, is 
observed. 

The following table shows the attendance of women by Departments 
for the last two years: * 

ATTENDANCE OF WOMEN. 

1889-90 1890-1 

Literary Department 284 356 

Medical Department 57 60 

Liaw Department 2 2 

School of Pharmacy 1 4 

Hom(iK)pathic Medical College 20 17 

DenUl College 5 6 



369 445 

It will be observed that the increase in the number of women has been 
almost wholly in the Literary Department, and that it has been about 25 
per cent 

I deem worthy of mention here the formation of the Woman's League, 
an organization composed of many of the women students and of the 
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wives of members of the faculties. It aims to consider such matters as 
are of special consequence to the women in their University life, to culti- 
vate social and friendly relations between the members, and especially to 
render service to women on their arrival here by timely suggestions con- 
cerning their choice of homes and their adjustment to the conditions of 
life in the University and in the city. It has already proved of value by 
conferring both pleasure and benefit upon its members. 

The attendance of students is as usual cosmopolitan. Of the entire 
number, 1,170 are from Michigan. But Illinois sends 282, Ohio 205, 
Indiana, 118, New York and Pennsylvania each 84, and Iowa 75. We 
have representatives from forty-two of our States and Territories, and 
from Japan, Turkey, Syria, Sweden, Mexico, Costa Rica, Porto Rico, 
Bulgaria, England, Ireland, Ontario, and New Brunswick. To meet and 
be associated with these students from so many lands and from all parts 
of this land is of itself an education. 

We found it so difficult at the opening of the year to provide room for 
our classes that we were obliged to consider the question of enlargement 
of our buildings. Really, the Chemical Laboratory, which has just been 
enlarged, and the Homoeopathic Medical College were the only buildings 
on our grounds sufficiently capacious for our pressing needs. We thought 
that we could not well ask the Legislature to enlarge all our buildings at 
once. We had the unpleasant duty of choosing to which we would seek 
to make additions, with the certainty that we must endeavor to make other 
buildings serve us for a time, even though they were too strait. We have 
endeavored to provide accommodations in the following manner. We are 
to make a large addition to the building of the Law School, which will 
provide quiz rooms and lecture rooms. We surrender the University Hos- 
pital to the Dental College, and make suitable alterations in the building. 
We erect a large addition to the Dental College, and give the whole 
enlarged building to the use of the students of engineering. This places 
them inconvenient proximity to the Physical and Engineering Laboratories. 
We reconstruct the third ana fourth stories of the south wing of University 
Hall, and arrange them as laboratories for botanical and zoological work. 
The new University Hospital is about to be opened. Important repairs 
in the President's house are already far advanced, and an addition is to 
be made to it Connection has been made with the city water- works so 
that all parts of the grounds and the several buildings are now amply 
supplied with water. 

Two very important steps have been taken in providing for gymnastic 
exercises and games. By the purchase of ten acres of land a half mile 
south of the campus opportuni^ is to be afforded for out-door sports. A 
considerable sum has been expended in the preparation of the grounds for 
the uses to which they are to be put, and we are confident that the stu- 
dents will cooperate with us in caring for them. The space on the campus 
which we could allot to out-door games has become altogether inadequate 
to the needs of our great numbers, and a part of even that small space 
must soon be occupied by buildings. 

But an even more important provision for physical training has been 
made by the generosity of Mr. Joshua W. Waterman of Detroit. Though 
a graduate of Tale College he was so much interested in the physical wel- 
fare of our students that in January last he oflFered to present us with the 
sum of twenty thousand dollars towards the erection of a gymnasium, 
provided other friends of the University would contribute an equal sum. 
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With commendable promptness the alumni and other friends of the 
institution complied with the condition, and subscribed a sum in excess 
of the twenty thousand dollars. It is worthy of mention that the under- 
graduate students subscribed the sum of $2,447. In previous years they 
had also raised a sum, which with accrued interest, amounts to over six 
thousand dollars. This is available for furnishing the new gymnasium 
with apparatus. The plans presented by our architect call for a sum some- 
what larger than has been raised. But we can not doubt that in some way 
we shall find the means to erect a suitable building. We can not but hope 
that Mr. Waterman's generous example will be imitated by others in 
supplying some of our many other pressing wants. 

We are well aware Ihat in attempting to provide the means of physical 
culture we are confronted with some diflBculties. One is found m the 
great number of students whom we are called to accommodate. Special 
provision must be made for the women. The questions whether attendance 
upon instruction in the gymnasium shall be required of any students, and 
if so to what extent, and of whom, must be carefully considered. The 
experience of other colleges and universities, and in some degree our own 
experience show that there is some danger that the passion for athletic 
sports may interfere with the intellectual work of the students, and inci- 
dentally lead to certain moral perils. The question how far intercollegiate 
games shall be encouraged or even permitted, especially in a University 
situated so far away as thitf from any considerable number of large colleges 
is one on which there may well be two opinions. These subjects will now 
press upon us at once for consideration. Two things seem to be clear. 
One is, that we should seek ,to make our gymnastic accommodations con- 
duce to the normal physical .development and sound health of the many 
rather than to the abnormal development of a few athletes; the other is, 
that we should so conduct and regulate athletic games that they are kept 
free from demoralizing accessoriel^. We confidently look to our students, 
for whose benefit and pleasure so generous provision is about to be made, 
to cherish and maintain a spirit which will enable us to secure these two 
results. 

The work in the Department of Literature, Science and the Arts has 
been enriched and strengthened the last year by the establishment of new 
courses and the enlargement of the teaching force. The provisions for 
the coming year assure still further improvement. I may call special 
attention to the fact that for the til^st time a permanent arrangement is 
made for a chair of Oriental Lan^ages, especially of Hebrew, Sanskrit, 
and Assyrian. The demand for such instruction can no longer wisely be 
disregarded. 

The policy of maintaining our so-called diploma relations with our high 
schools is now so firmly established, and the oenefits springing from it are 
so obvious, that we have deemed it wise for the University to assume the 
expense of sending committees of the Faculty to visit the schools in Mich- 
igan. Heretofore the School Boards have been asked to meet the traveling 
expenses of the Committees. We trust that the decision of the University 
authorities thus to furnish free and friendly inspection of the high schools 
will be regarded with favor by the people of the State, and will be looked 
upon by them as an evidence of the desire of the University to cultivate 
relations of the most cordial intimacy with them, and to render them any 
assistance possible. That such visits are frequently of great service to the 
achoolBy we have abundant testimony from superintendents, teachers and 
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school boards. The University desires to spare no pains to manifest its 
interest in all the schools of the State, from the highest to the lowest. 

It is gratifying to hear that some of the schools in Michigan think they 
can do the most or the whole of the work of our first year, and can send 
their students prepared to take up the studies of our second year. We 
should he only too glad to be relieved altogether of our first year's work, 
and we desire to encourage the schools in their praiseworthy efiForts to 
carry their pupils one year further than they have done heretofore, pro- 
vided they do not diminish the thoroughness of the more elementary work. 
Sometimes students have come to us with advanced standing in certain 
branches, which has, however, been gained at the sacrifice of careful train- 
ing in other branches. But we should hail with gratification the day when 
we could relegate to the schools the whole of our first year's curriculum. 

The number of persons now pursuing graduate studies in arts under our 
care has become so large, ninety-five during the past year, that we must 
probably make some new organization to give them proper attention. The 
value of the presence of such a class of students in the University can 
hardly be overestimated. Their inspiring and lifting power is felt down 
through all the undergraduate classes. Very largely they go hence to fill 
important chairs of instruction in schools, seminaries, colleges and uni- 
versities. Not a few of our own instructors and professors are drawn 
from their ranks. No scholars, who go forth from our walls do more for 
the reputation of the University. It is therefore of the first importance 
that we encourage such work as theirs. It must be admitted, nowever, 
that the instruction of these graduates, if properly done, is costly to us. 
One or two such students may require as much of the time and energy of 
a professor as a whole class of undergraduates. And if some of our pro- 
fessors, as is the case, are asked to care for several of these advanced grad- 
uates, then they must have help in caring for the undergraduates. I 
proix>se to ask the Faculty of the Literary Department to give considera- 
tion to the Subject of organization of the graduate work, and to report to 
you at some future time. 

The Department of Medicine and Surgery has with your approbation 
taken two most important steps. 

First, it has raised the requirements for admission, and decided to ask 
still larger requirements for next year. It will demand in 1892 and there- 
after a grade of preparation equal to that for admission to the scientific 
course in most colleges. V 

Secondly, it decided, first of all the medical schools in the country, 
to make four years of medical study a prereiiuisite to graduation. Some 
other schools have since taken the same action, but few, even of the great 
schools in the East, have done so. The leading men in the medical pro- 
fession are warm in their commendation of the course of our school, which, 
not now for the first time, has led in raising the standard of medical edu- 
caticm. Possibly our numbers may for a time be reduced. 

The completion of the new hospitals will add much to the efiiciency of 
both our medical schools. One of them will \ye ready for occupancy in 
November, the other at some time during the year. 

The Law Department, though laboring under some embarrassments, 
had a very successful year. Professor Bo^rs vacated his chair so late in 
the preceding year that it was not practicable to fill it At some incon- 
venience to himself, he consented to come from time to time and give his 
lectures. Professor Wells died suddenly in the middle of his work of the 
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second semester, leaving unfinished his instruction on Corporations and 
Constitutional Law. To meet the emergency, Hon. Otto Kirchner, for- 
merly a member of the Law Faculty, and Mr. Alexis C. Angell consented 
to aid us, the former by giving the lectures on Corporations, and the latter 
those on Constitutional Law. The plan of calling in non-resident lecturers 
to give brief courses on special topics has again been followed, and with 
very satisfactory results. Professor Melville M. Bigelow, of Boston, lec- 
tured on Torts and on Wills; Mr. Justice Brown, of the United States 
Supreme Court, on Admirality; Professor Marshall D. Ewell, of Chicago, 
on Medical Jurisprudence; Judge Samuel Maxwell, of the Supreme Court 
of Nebraska, on Code Pleading and Practice; Mr. James L. High, of 
Chicago, on Equity Jurisprudence; Mr. John B. Clayberg, of Montana, on 
Mining Law; and Mr. George H. Lothrop, of Detroit, on Patent Law. 
Judge Cooley also gave a course on Inter-State Eailroad Law. 

The number of students was the largest in the history of the school. 
Instruction is given to the classes separately by lectures, text-books, the 
study of leading oases, quizzing and moot courts. Among the require- 
ments for admission next year and thereafter will be certain parts of 
Blackstone's Commentaries. Fifteen students took a third year's course 
last year. It is desirable that this advanced work be somewhat more com- 
pletely organized and provided for, as manifestly there is a demand for it. 
The enlargement of the Law Building will enable us to facilitate and 
improve the work of the Department. As the Faculty is now strengthened 
by the election of three new professors, Mr. Nathan Abbott, A. B., of 
Boston, Mr. Edwin F. Conely, of Detroit, and the Chief Justice of Mich- 
igan, John W. Champlin, LL. D., we may confidently look for the 
continuance of its unexampled prosperity. 

The Homoeopathic Medical College has had a tranquil and successful 
year. It will, like the Department of Medicine and Surgery, reap decided 
advanti^e from the completion of its new hospital. 

The School of Pharmacy finds itself admirably accommodated by the 
enlargement of the chemical laboratory. It stands in high favor with the 
profession through the country, and furnishes the model on which other 
schools are growing up. It has received some encouraging gifts from its 
friends during the year. Its museum is becoming of great value. 

The Dental College, with its increased numbers, was much embarrassed 
for want of room. The transfer to the more spacious quarters now pre- 

Kred for it will furnish the desired relief. Its new home, we may well 
lieve, will long be capacious enough for its needs. There is no more 
flourishing school of its kind in the country, and none which enjoys a 
higher reputation both at home and abroad. 

We have begun the publication of the University Record, which ought 
to be and which promises to be of much service to the University, and of 
much interest to its friends. It aims to give an idea of what work the 
University is doing in its lecture rooms and laborntorios, to make known 
its methods of teaching and study, to give an outline of the most impor- 
tant papers presented before the various societies, and to furnish sugges- 
tions to the high schools concerning our requirements for admission. The 
price at which it is furnished is merely nominal, and the friends of the 
University can do us no better service than to aid in securing its circula- 
tion. A hearty recognition is due to the Professors who without compen- 
sation have bestowed so much labor upon the editing of the numbers 
which have appeared. 

12 
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All the students and friends of the University, whether graduates or 
not, owe a debt of gratitude to Professors Demmon and Pettee for the 
labor bestowed by them on the preparation of the new General Catalogue, 
which has recently been published- The work of gathering^and arranging 
the materials for this issue has extended over two years. It is impossible 
to secure entire accuracy in such a catalogue. But no pains have been 
spared to render this accurate. It makes known many interesting facts, 
tb a few of which it is proper to call attention here: 

The University has conferred up to and including the commencement of 
1890, the grand total of 11,106 degrees. Of these, 482 were higher 
degrees in course; and 2,706 were ordinary degrees and higher degrees 
an examination conferred in the Literary Department; 2,675, the degree 
of M. D. conferred in the Department of Medicine and Surgery; 3,930, 
the degrees of LL. B. and LL. M. in the Department of Law; 578, the 
degrees of Ph. C. and Ph. M. conferred in the School of Pharmacy; 246, 
the degree of M. D. conferred in the Homoeopathic CJoUege, and o97 the 
degree of D. D. 8. conferred in the College of Dental Surgery; 92 hon- 
orary degrees have been conferred. The total number of different per- 
sons on whom d^nrees have been conferred is 10,127. In this total there 
had been reported up to the printing of the Catalogue 846 deaths, leaving 
9)281 graduates supposed to be living. From this last number, however, 
some allowance should be made for deaths that have not been reported. 

The women graduates included in the above summaries number by them- 
selves as follows: In the Literary Department, 315; Medical 25o; Law, 
27; Pharmacy, 19; Homoeopathic, 64; Dental, 21. Only two honorary 
degrees have been conferred upon women. The number of women on 
whom degrees have been conferred, after deducting for cases where two or 
more degrees have been conferred on the same person, is 671. The aver- 
age number of women graduated per annum in each lustrum from 1871, 
the first year in which women graduated, to 1890, appears in the following 
table: 

1871-75 16 

1876-aO 30 

1881-85 37 

188&-90 57 

The following figures showing the total number of graduates per annum in 
all departments, as averaged for periods of five years, will be of interest in 
itself and will enable the reader to compare the ratio of increase of women 
graduates with the ratio of increase in total number graduated: 

1846-60 17 

1851-56 47 

1856-«) 1 80 

1861-65 164 

1866-70 302 

1871-75 334 

1876-80 403 

1881-85 422 

1886-90 446 

The lists of non-graduatee contain the names of students, matriculated 
in the several departments of the University prior to the opening of the 
academic year 1887-88, who pursued studies for short periods without com- 
pleting the requirements for a degree in the deparhnent in which they 
were enrolled. The names of a few persons, who were admitted at a later 
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date, but who are not now living, are also included. The numbers of non- 
graduates catalogued are as follows: In the Literary Department, 2,699; 
in the Department of Medicine and Surgery, 4,26o; in the Department of 
Law, 1,951; in the School of Pharmacy, 277; in the Homoeopathic Med- 
ical College, 106; in the College of Dental Surgery, 130; — a total of 
9,488. To obtain the number of different persons matriculated in all 
departments of the University, without taking a degree in any department, 
a deduction of 188 must be made ttom the above total for cases where a 
student was enrolled in more than one department, and a further deduc- 
tion of 521 for cases where a non-graduate of one department obtained a 
a degree in some other department. The net aggregate of non-graduates 
is 8,779. This number, added to the number ( 10,127 ) of graduates makes 
a grand total of 18,90() students whose names are included, in the catalogue. 

It affords me gratification to record the completion of two elegant and 
commodious structures, which though not the property of the University 
are intended to aid in promoting the moral and religious welfare of our 
studenta McMillan Hall, erected by Hon. James McMillan, and devoted to 
the uses of the Tappan Guild, a Presbyterian organization, was dedicated 
in May. The Presbyterian General Assembly, which was in session in 
Detroit, evinced its gratifying interest in the Guild and in the University, 
by attending in a body the dedication services and by paying a visit to the 
University. The new building of the Students' Christian Association was 
also dedicated on the Sunday of Commencement week. It is known as 
Newberry Hall, because Mrs. Helen S. Newberry contributed a large sum 
towards its erection, as a memorial of her husband, the late John S. New- 
berry, a graduate of the University, in the class of 1846. The other con- 
tributors were very numerous. This Association was the first of the kind 
organized in any American college. It was established in 1858. This 
Association and the guilds and societies formed in connection with the 
various churches in the city, furnish large means for the religious culture 
of the students. They are also doing much to remove the groundless fear 
sometimes cherished, that life at the State University must be unfriendly 
to moral and religious growth. 

The Legislature, with only one dissenting vote in the House, and with 
three dissenting votes in the Senate, made the following appropriations 
for the University:* 

LEGISLATIVE APPB0PKIATI0N8. 

1891. 1S92. 

Repairs $5,000 $5,000 

Inaurance 2,000 2,000 

Homoeopathic College and Hospital 8,200 8,200 

University Hospital 8,000 8,000 

Dental College 12,000 12,000 

Books for Library 7,500 7,500 

Contingent Expenses 12,500 12,500 

Repairs on Chemical Laboratory _ 2,625 

Ejquipment for Engineering Laboratory 2,000 2,000 

E>iuipment for Physical Laboratory 3,000 3,000 

Equipment for Botanical and Zoological Laboratories 1,000 1,000 

Purchase of site for Hospitals and Completion of E<]uipment for 

Hospitals 12,500 12,500 

Enlargement and Alteration of Law Building _ 12,500 12,500 

Enlargement and Alteration of Dental Buildmg for the Department of 

Engineering .._ _ _ _ 5,000 5,000 

803,825 $91,200 
* See Appendix B. 
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The Legislature also passed a law empowering our Literary Faculty to 
issue certificates authorizing persons who have taken a bachelor's degree 
here and pursued certain special pedagogical work in the University, to 
teach in the public schools of Michigan. This action was desired by us, 
since a large number of our graduates devote themselves to the work of 
teaching.* 

From the Librarian's report it appears that our libraries now contain 
in the aggregate 77,705 volumes, 16,288 pamphlets and 601 maps. The 
increase during the year has been, volumes, 3,10*6; pamphlets, 584; maps, 30. 
The recorded use of the books in the General Library shows that 128,930 
volumes were drawn. But the record cannot show the use of books in the 
Seminary rooms. I can repeat what I have said in previous reports that 
in my opinion, no library in the country is so much used. It is my duty 
to notify you that at an early day it will be necessary to make an addition 
to the Library Building, both for the storage of books and for providing 
more seminary rooms. 

It is now twenty years since I began my official connection with this 
institution. It has occurred to me that it might be instructive and 
encouraging to mark some of the changes which have occurred in the 
University in that period, and to glance at the contrast between its con- 
dition in 1871 and its condition in 1891. I trust I may be acquitted in 
advance of any purpose by such a comparison to commend my own ser- 
vices. No one Knows better than I how little they have had to do with 
assuring the growth which we are to observe. That growth is due in small 
degree to the wisdom and labors of any one man.' It is due rather to the 
hearty and devoted cooperation of many, including regents, teachers, 
students, graduates and other faithful friends, and to the generous support 
accorded by the State of Michigan. 

One who should not have visited the University since 1871 would, on 
coming into our Campus, be struck at first with the increase in the number 
of our buildinm. Those then here were the two wings of the present 
University Hail, originally erected for dormitories and recitation rooms; 
the Law Building; the Chemical Laboratory, one story high, forming one. 
fifth or one-sixth of the present edifice; the Medical College, and four 
dwelling-houses, of which one was used as a hospital, one was occupied by 
the President, and the other two were rented to professors. The Astro- 
nomical Observatory and the dwelling attached to it had also been built, 
on the site they now occupy, half a mile away from the Campus. 

Since then tne following buildings have been erected on the Campus: 
The large central building of University Hall, connecting the two wings, 
the Scientific Museum, the Library with the Art Gallery, the Physical and 
Hygienic Laboratory, the Engineering Laboratory or Workshops, the Ana- 
atomical Laboratory, the two Hospital Wards and the two Boiler Houses. 
The Chemical Laboratory has been several times enlarged, and a wing was 
added to one of the houses, which thus enlarged has for years furnished a 
home for the Dental College. In the Observatory grounds a small obsen^a- 
tory for the instruction of students has been built, and on a site purchased 
for the purpose two new Hospitals have just been constructed. As has 
before been said, the Law Building and the building so long appropriated 
to the Dental College are about to receive large additions. Tne President's 
house is also to be altered and enlarged. 

* Sm Aiipeodiz. 
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Not less marked is the increase in the teaching force and in the number 
of students. In 1871 there were in all the Faculties thirty-six persons. 
In 1891 there were ninety-two resident professors, assistant professors, 
lecturers and instructors, eleven non -resident lecturers and twenty-seven 
assistants, many of whom give some instruction, making a total number 
of one hundred and thirty. The increase has been chiefly in the additions 
to the Literary Faculty. The Faculty of the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery has increased from nine to seventeen. The Law Faculty has added 
only one to the number of its regular professors, but has called in several 
non-resident lecturers to give brief courses and employs quiz-masters for 
purposes of drill. The Literary Faculty, which consisted of twenty-three 
persons in 1871, now numbers seventy. Only the three departments, of 
Arts, of Medicine and of Law, existed in 1871. Though instruction in 
Pharmacy was given at that time, the School of Pharmacy was not organ- 
ized as a separate department with its own faculty until 1876. The 
Homoeopathic Medical College and the Dental College were organized in 
1875. 

Twenty years ago the students numbered 1,110; last year 2,420. The 
following table shows the attendance by departments at both dates: 

1871. 1891. 

Department of Literature, Science and the Arts 488 1,170 

Department of Medicine and Surgery 315 375 

Department of Law 307 681 

School of Pharmacy 91 

Homoeopathic Medical College 71 

Dental College ,.. 132 

1,110 2,420 

The proportionate gain and the absolute gain have been much larger in 
the Literary Department than in any other, as we are glad that it should 
have been. The Law Department has, however, in spite of the establish- 
ment of numerous law schools in the West, nearly doubled its numbers. 

Women were not admitted to the University until 1870. Therefore we 
need not be surprised that there were but thirty- four here in 1871, of whom 
fourteen were in the Literary Department, eighteen in the Medical and 
two in the Law Department. Last year there were 445 women in 
attendance. 

Twenty years ago the students were drawn from twenty-six States and 
Territories, but none from foreign lands. Last year they represented 
forty-four States and Territories of our Union, and twelve foreign States 
and Provinces. Then we had from Illinois, Ohio and Indiana, respectively 
115, 122 and 67; last year, 282, 205, 113. It is interesting to observe that 
contrary to the impression cherished by many, the proportion of Michigan 
students is greater now than it was twenty years ago. In 1871 Michigan 
students formed only forty-six per cent of the whole number, while last 
year they formed forty-eight per cent. 

The Law Library has grown from 3,000 volumes to over 10,000; the 
General Library from 17,000 to 60,000, containing the McMillan Shakes- 
peare Library of 3,000 volumes and other special collections. 

The collections in the scientific museum have quadrupled in extent 
The whole exhibit which the Chinese government sent to the exposition at 
New Orleans was presented to us in 1885. The Art Gallery has been 
enriched by many gifts. Especially worthy of mention are the casts of all 
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school boards. The University desires to spare no pains to manifest its 
interest in all the schools of the State, from the highest to the lowest. 

It is gratifyinji: to hear that some of the schools in Michigan think they 
can do the most or the whole of the work of our first year, and can send 
their students prepared to take up the studies of our second year. We 
should ])e only too glad to be relieved altogether of our first year's work, 
and we desire to encourage the schools in their praiseworthy efforts to 
carry their pupils one year further than they have done heretofore, pro- 
vided they do not diminish the thoroughness of the more elementary work. 
Sometimes students have come to us with advanced standing in certain 
branches, which has, however, been gained at the sacrifice of careful train- 
ing in other branches. But we should hail with gratification the day when 
we could relegate to the schools the whole of our first year's curriculum. 

The numl)er of persons now pursuing graduate studies in arts under our 
care has become so large, ninety-five during the past year, that we must 
probably make some new organization to give them proper attention. The 
value of the presence of such a class of students in the University can 
hardly be overestimate<l. Their inspiring and lifting power is felt down 
through all the undergraduate classes. Very largely they go hence to fill 
important chairs of instruction in schools, seminaries, colleges and uni- 
versities. Not a few of our own instructors and professors are drawn 
from their ranks. No scholars, who go forth from our walls do more for 
the reputation of the University. It is therefore of the first importance 
that we encourage such work as theirs. It must be admitted, however, 
that the instruction of these graduates, if properly done, is costly to us. 
One or two such students may require as much of the time and energy of 
a professor as a whole class of undergraduates. And if some of our pro- 
fessors, as is the case, are askeil to care for several of these advanced grad- 
uates, then they must have help in caring for the undergraduates. I 
pro|)ose to ask the Faculty of the Literary Department to give considera- 
tion to the subject of organization of the graduate work, and to report to 
you at some future time. 

The Department of Me<licine and Surgery has with your approbation 
taken two most important steps. 

First, it has raised the requirements for admission, and decided to ask 
still larger requirements for next year. It will demand in 1892 and there- 
after a grade of preparation equal to that for admission to the scientific 
course in most colleges. \ 

Secondly, it decided, first of all oie medical schools in the country, 
to make four years of me<lical study a prenniuisite to graduation. Some 
other schools have since taken the same action, but few, even of the great 
schools in the East, have done so. The leading men in the medical pro- 
fession are warm in their commendation of the course of our school, which, 
not now for the first time, has led in raising the standard of medical edu- 
cation. Possibly our numbers may for a time be reduced. 

The completion of the new hospitals will add much to the efficiency of 
lx>th our meilical schools. One of them will be ready for occupancy in 
November, the other at some time during the year. 

The Law Department, though laboring under some embarrassments, 
bad a very successful year. Professor Rogers vacated his chair so late in 
the preceding year that it was not practicable to fill it At some incon- 
venience to himself, he consented to come from time to time and give his 
lectures. Professor Wells died suddenly in the middle of his work of the 
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second semester, leaving unfinished his instruction on Corporations and 
Constitutional Law. To meet the emergency, Hon. Otto Kirchner, for- 
merly a member of the Law Faculty, and Mr. Alexis C. Angell consented 
to aid us, the former by giving the lectures on Corporations, and the latter 
those on Constitutional Law. The plan of calling in non-resident lecturers 
to give brief courses on special topics has again been followed, and with 
very satisfactory results. Professor Melville M. Bigelow, of Boston, lec- 
tured on Torts and on Wills; Mr. Justice Brown, of the United States 
Supreme Court, on Admirality; Professor Marshall D. Ewell, of Chicago, 
on Medical Jurisprudence; Judge Samuel Maxwell, of the Supreme Court 
of Nebraska, on Code Pleading and Practice; Mr. James L. High, of 
Chicago, on Equity Jurisprudence; Mr. John B. Clay berg, of Montana, on 
Mining Law; and Mr. George H. Lothrop, of Detroit, on Patent Law. 
Judge Cooley also gave a course on Inter-State Eailroad Law. 

The number of students was the largest in the history of the school. 
Instruction is given to the classes separately by lectures, text-books, the 
study of leading cases, quizzing and moot courts. Among the require- 
ments for admission next year and thereafter will be certain parts of 
Blackstone's Commentaries. Fifteen students took a third year's course 
last year. It is desirable that this advanced work be somewhat more com- 

Sletely organized and provided for, as manifestly there is a demand for it. 
'he enlargement of the Law Building will enable us to facilitate and 
improve the work of the Department. As the Faculty is now strengthened 
by the election of three new professors, Mr. Nathan Abbott, A. B., of 
Boston, Mr. Edwin F. Conely, of Detroit, and the Chief Justice of Mich- 
igan, John W. Champlin, LL. D., we may confidently look for the 
continuance of its unexampled prosperity. 

The Homoeopathic Medical College has had a tranquil and successful 
year. It will, like the Department of Medicine and Surgery, reap decided 
advanti^e from the completion of its new hospital. 

The School of Pharmacy finds itself admirably accommodated by the 
enlargement of the chemical laboratory. It stands in high favor with the 
profession through the country, and furnishes the model on which other 
schools are growing up. It has received some encouraging gifts from its 
friends during the year. Its museum is becoming of great value. 

The Dental College, with its increased numbers, was much embarrassed 
for want of room. The transfer to the more spacious quarters now pre- 

Kred for it will furnish the desired relief. Its new home, we may well 
lieve, will long be capacious enough for its needs. There is no more 
flourishing school of its kind in the country, and none which enjoys a 
higher reputation both at home and abroad. 

We have begun the publication of the University Record, which ought 
to be and which promises to be of much service to the University, and of 
much interest to its friends. It aims to give an idea of what work the 
University is doing in its lecture rooms and laboratories, to make known 
its methods of teaching and study, to give an outline of the most impor- 
tant papers presented before the various societies, and to furnish sugges- 
tions to the high schools concerning our requirements for admission. The 
price at which it is furnished is merely nominal, and the friends of the 
Dniversity can do us no better service than to aid in securing its circula- 
tion. A hearty recognition is due to the Professors who without compen- 
sation have bestowed so much labor upon the editing of the numbers 
which have appeared. 

12 
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school boards. The University desires to spare no pains to manifest its 
interest in all the schools of the State, from the highest to the lowest. 

It is gratifying to hear that some of the schools in Michigan think they 
can do the most or the whole of the work of our first year, and can send 
their students prepared to take up the studies of our second year. We 
should be only too glad to be relieved altogether of our first year's work, 
and we desire to encourage the schools in their praiseworthy eflForts to 
carry their pupils one year further than they have done heretofore, pro- 
vided they do not diminish the thoroughness of the more elementary work. 
Sometimes students have come to us with advanced standing in certain 
branches, which has, however, been gained at the sacrifice of careful train- 
ing in other branches. But we should hail with gratification the day when 
we could relegate to the scliools the wliole of our first year's curriculum. 

The number of persons now pursuing graduate studies in arts under our 
care has become so large, ninety-five during the past year, that we must 
pro!)ably make some new organization to give them proper attention. The 
value of the presence of such a class of students in the University can 
hardly be overestimated. Their inspiring and lifting power is felt down 
through all the undergraduate classes. Very largely they go hence to fill 
important chairs of instruction in schools, seminaries, colleges and uni- 
versities. Not a few of our own instructors and professors are drawn 
from their ranks. No scholars, who go forth from our walls do more for 
the reputation of the University. It is therefore of the first importance 
that we encourage such work as theirs. It must be admitted, however, 
that the instruction of these graduates, if properly done, is costly to us. 
One or two such students may require as much of the time and energy of 
a professor as a whole class of undergraduates. And if some of our pro- 
fessors, as is the case, are asked to care for several of these advanced grad- 
uates, then they must have help in caring for the undergraduatee. I 
propose to ask the Faculty of the Literary Department to give considera- 
tion to the subject of organization of the graduate work, and to report to 
you at some future time. 

The Department of Medicine and Surgery has with your approbation 
taken two most important steps. 

First, it has raised the requirements for admission, and decided to ask 
still larger requirements for next year. It will demand in 1892 and there- 
after a grade of preparation equal to that for admission to the scientific 
course in most colleges. V 

Secondly, it decided, first of all oie medical schools in the country, 
to make four years of medical study a prerecjuisite to graduation. Some 
other schools have since taken the same action, but few, even of the great 
schools in the East, have done so. The leading men in the medical pro- 
fession are warm in their commendation of the course of our school, which, 
not now for the first time, has led in raising the standard of medical edu- 
cation. Possibly our numbers may for a time be reduced. 

The completion of the new hospitals will add much to the efiiciency of 
both our medical schools. One of them will be ready for occupancy in 
November, the other at some time during the year. 

The Law Department, though laboring under some embarrassments, 
had a very successful year. Professor Rogers vacated his chair so late in 
the preceding year that it was not practicable to fill it At some incon- 
venience to himself, he consented to come from time to time and give his 
lectures. Professor Wells died suddenly in the middle of his work of the 
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second semester, leaving unfinished his instruction on Corporations and 
Constitutional Law. To meet the emergency, Hon. Otto Kirchner, for- 
merly a member of the Law Faculty, and Mr. Alexis C. Angell consented 
to aid us, the former by giving the lectures on Corporations, and the latter 
those on Constitutional Law. The plan of calling in non-resident lecturers 
to give brief courses on special topics has again been followed, and with 
very satisfactory results. Professor Melville M. Bigelow, of Boston, lec- 
tured on Torts and on Wills; Mr. Justice Brown, of the United States 
Supreme Court, on Admirality; Professor Marshall D. Ewell, of Chicago, 
on Medical Jurisprudence; Judge Samuel Maxwell, of the Supreme Court 
of Nebraska, on Code Pleading and Practice; Mr. James L. High, of 
Chic^o, on Equity Jurisprudence; Mr. John B. Clayberg, of Montana, on 
Mining Law; and Mr. George H. Lothrop, of Detroit, on Patent Law. 
Judge Cooley also gave a course on Inter-State Bailroad Law. 

The number of students was the largest in the history of the school. 
Instruction is given to the classes separately by lectures, text-books, the 
study of leading oases, quizzing and moot courts. Among the require- 
ments for admission next year and thereafter will bo certain parts of 
Blackstone's Commentaries. Fifteen students took a third year's course 
last year. It is desirable that this advanced work be somewhat more com- 

Sletely organized and provided for, as manifestly there is a demand for it. 
'he enlargement of the Law Building will enable us to facilitate and 
improve the work of the Department. As the Faculty is now strengthened 
by the election of three new professors, Mr. Nathan Abbott, A. B., of 
Boston, Mr. Edwin F. Conely, of Detroit, and the Chief Justice of Mich- 
igan, John W. Champlin, LL. D., we may confidently look for the 
continuance of its unexampled prosperity. 

The Homoeopathic Medical College has had a tranquil and successful 
year. It will, like the Department of Medicine and Surgery, reap decided 
advantage from the completion of its new hospital. 

The School of Pharmacy finds itself admirably accommodated by the 
enlargement of the chemical laboratory. It stands in high favor with the 
profession through the country, and furnishes the model on which other 
schools are growing up. It has received some encouraging gifts from its 
friends during the year. Its museum is becoming of great value. 

The Dental College, with its increase<l numbers, was much embarrassed 
for want of room. The transfer to the more spacious quarters now pre- 
pared for it will furnish the desired relief. Its new home, we may well 
t>elieve, will long be capacious enough for its needs. There is no more 
flourishing school of its kind in the country, and none which enjoys a 
higher reputation both at home and abroad. 

We have begun the publication of the University Record, which ought 
to be and which promises to Ih' of much service to the University, and of 
much interest to it*4 friends. It aims to ^ive an idea of what w^ork the 
University is doing in its lecturt* rooms and laboratorit»s, to make known 
its methods of teaching and study, to give an outline of the most impor- 
tant papers pn»sente<l Ix^fore the various societies, and to furnish sugges- 
tions to the high schools concerning our retiuirements for admission. The 

Bdce at which it is furnished is merely nominal, and the friends of the 
niversity can do us no better service than to aid in securing its circula- 
tion. A hearty recognition is due to the Professors who without compen- 
sation have bestowea so much labor uxx>n the editing of the numl)er8 
which have appeared. 
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All the students and friends of tlie University, whether graduates or 
not, owe a debt of gratitude to Professors Demmon and Pettee for the 
labor bestowed by them on the preparation of the new General Catalogue, 
which has recently been published. The work of gathering and arranging 
the materials for this issue has extended over two years. It is impossible 
to secure entire accuracy in such a catalogue. But no pains have been 
spared to render this accurate. It makes known many interesting facts, 
tb a few of which it is proper to call attention here: 

The University has conferred np to and including the commencement of 
1890, the grand total of 11,106 degrees. Of these, 482 were higher 
degrees in course; and 2,706 were ordinary degrees and higher degrees 
on examination conferred in the Literary Department; 2,675, the degree 
of M. D. conferred in the Department of Medicine and Surgery; 3,930, 
the degrees of LL. B. and LL. M. in the Department of Law; 578, the 
degrees of Ph. C. and Ph. M. conferred in the School of Pharmacy; 246, 
the degree of M. D. conferred in the Homoeopathic College, and 397 the 
degree of D. D. 8. conferred in the College of Dental Surgery; 92 hon- 
orary degrees have been conferred. The total number of different per- 
sons on whom degrees have been conferred is 10,127. In this total there 
had been reported up to the printing of the Cataloeue 846 deaths, leaving 
9,281 graduates supposed to be living. From this last number, however, 
some allowance should be made for deaths that have not been reported. 

The women graduates included in the above summaries number by them- 
selves as follows: In the Literary Department, 315; Medical 258; Law, 
27; Pharmacy, 19; Homoeopathic, 64; Dental, 21. Only two honorary 
degrees have been conferred upon women. The number of women on 
whom degrees have been conferred, after deducting for cases where two or 
more degrees have been conferred on the same person, is 671. The aver- 
age number of women graduated per annum in each lustrum from 1871, 
the first year in which women graduated, to 18iK), appears in the following 
table: 

1871-75 IC 

187(>-80 30 

1881-86 37 

1886-90 57 

* 

The following figures showing the total number of graduates per annum in 
all departments, as averaged for periods of five years, will be of interest in 
itself and will enable the reader to compare the ratio of increase of women 
graduates with the ratio of increase in total number graduated: 

1846-50 17 

1851-55 47 

1856-60 1 80 

1861-65 164 

1866-70 302 

1871-75 334 

1876-80 403 

1881-85 422 

1886-90 446 

The lists of non-graduates contain the names of students, matriculated 
in the several departments of the University prior to the opening of the 
academic year 1887-88, who pursued studies for short periods without com- 
pleting the requirements for a degree in the department in which they 
were enrolled. The names of a few persons, who were admitted at a later 
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date, but who are not now living, are also included. The numbers of non- 
graduates catalogued are as follows: In the Literary Department, 2,699; 
in the Department of Medicine and Surgery, 4,265; in the Department of 
Law, 1,951; in the School of Pharmacy, 277; in the Homoeopathic Med- 
ical College, 166; in the College of Dental Surgery, 130; — a total of 
9,488. To obtain the number of different persons matriculated in all 
departments of the University, without taking a degree in any department, 
a deduction of 188 must be made ftom the above total for cases where a 
student was enrolled in more than one department, and a further deduc- 
tion of 521 for cases where a non-graduate of one department obtained a 
a degree in some other department. The net aggregate of non-graduates 
is 8,779. This number, added to the number (10,127) of graduates makes 
a grand total of 18,906 students whose names are included in the catalogue. 

It affords me gratification to record the completion of two elegant and 
commodious structures, which though not the property of the University 
are intended to aid in promoting the moral and religious welfare of our 
students. McMillan Hall, erected by Hon. James McMillan, and devoted to 
the uses of the Tappan Guild, a Presbyterian organization, was dedicated 
in May. The Presbyterian General Assembly, which was in session in 
Detroit, evinced its gratifying interest in the Guild and in the University, 
by attending in a body the dedication services and by paying a visit to the 
University. The new building of the Students' Christian Association was 
also dedicated on the Sunday of Commencement week. It is known as 
Newberry Hall, because Mrs. Helen S. Newberry contributed a large sum 
towards its erection, as a memorial of her husband, the late John S. New- 
berry, a graduate of the University, in the class of 1846. The other con- 
tributors were very numerous. This Association was the first of the kind 
organized in any American college. It was established in 1858. This 
Association and the guilds and societies formed in connection with the 
various churches in the city, furnish large means for the religious culture 
of the students. They are also doing much to remove the groundless fear 
sometimes cherished, that life at the State University must be unfriendly 
to moral and religious growth. 

The Legislature, with only one dissenting vote in the House, and with 
three dissenting votes in the Senate, made the following appropriations 
for the University:* 

LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS. 

189L 1S92. 

RepairH $5,000 $5,000 

iDBurance 2,000 2,000 

Homceopathic Colles^e and Hospital 8,200 8,200 

Univereitv Hospital 8,000 8,000 

Dental CSolleffe 12,000 12,000 

Books for Library _ 7,500 7,500 

Contingent Expenses 12,500 12,500 

Repairs on Chemical Liaboratory 2,625 

E>}uipment for Engineering Laboratory 2,000 2,000 

Ejquipment for Physical Laboratory 3,000 3,000 

Equipment for Botanical and Zoological Laboratories 1,000 1,000 

Purchase of site for Hospitals and Completion of E<iuipment for 

Hospitals .- 12,500 12,500 

Enlargement and Alteration of Law Building 12,500 12,500 

Enlargement and Alteration of Dental Building for the Department of 

Engineering 5,000 5,000 

$93,825 $91,200 
* See Appewlix R. 
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The Legislature also passed a law empowering our Literary Faculty to 
issue certificates authorizing persons who have taken a bachelor's degree 
here and pursued certain special pedagogical work in the University, to 
teach in the public schools of Michigan. This action was desired by us, 
since a large number of our graduates devote themselves to the work of 
teaching.* 

From the Librarian's report it appears that our libraries now contain 
in the aggregate 77,705 volumes, 16,288 pamphlets and 601 maps. The 
increase during the year has been, volumes, 3,106; pamphlets, 584; maps, 30. 
The recorded use of the books in the General Library shows that 128,930 
volumes were drawn. But the record cannot show the use of books in the 
Seminary rooms. I can repeat what I have said in previous reports that 
in my opinion, no library in the country is so much used. It is my duty 
to notify you that at an early day it will be necessary to make an addition 
to the Library Building, both for the storage of books and for providing 
more seminary rooms. 

It is now twenty years since I began my official connection with this 
institution. It has occurred to me that it might be instructive and 
encouraging to mark some of the changes which have occurred in the 
University in that period, and to glance at the contrast between its con- 
dition in 1871 and its condition in 1891. I trust I may be acquitted in 
advance of any purpose by such a comparison to commend my own ser- 
vices. No one knows better than I how little they have had to do with 
assuring the growth which we are to observe. That growth is due in small 
degree to the wisdom and labors of any one man. ' It is due rather to the 
hearty and devoted cooperation of many, including regents, teachers, 
students, graduates and other faithful friends, and to the generous support 
accorded by the State of Michigan. 

One who should not have visited the University since 1871 would, on 
coming into our Campus, be struck at first with the increase in the number 
of our buildings. Those then here were the two wings of the present 
University Hall, originally erected for dormitories and recitation rooms; 
the Law Building; the Chemical Laboratory, one story high, forming one- 
fifth or one-sixth of the present edifice; the Medical College, and four 
dwelling-houses, of which one was used as a hospital, one was occupied by 
the President, and the other two were rented to professors. The Astro- 
nomical Observatory and the dwelling attached to it had also been built, 
on the site they now occupy, half a mile away from the Campus. 

Since then the following buildings have been erected on the Campus: 
The large central building of University Hall, connecting the two wings, 
the Scientific Museum, the Library with the Art Gallery, the Physical and 
Hygienic Laboratory, the Engineering Laboratory or Workshops, the Ana- 
atomical Laboratx)ry, the two Hospital Wards and the two Boiler Houses. 
The Chemical Laboratory has been several times enlarged, and a wing was 
added to one of the houses, which thus enlarged has for years furnished a 
home for the Dental College. In the Observatory grounds a small ob8er\*a- 
tory for the instruction of students has been built, and on a site purchased 
for the purpose two new Hospitals have just been constructed. As has 
before been said, the Law Building and the building so long appropriated 
to the Dental College are about to receive large additions. "Kie President's 
house is also to be altered and enlarged. 

* See Appendix. 
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Not less marke<l is the increase in the teaching force and in the number 
of students. In 1871 there were in all the Faculties thirty-six persons. 
In 1891 there were ninety-two resident professors, assistant professors, 
lecturers and instructors, eleven non-resident lecturers and twenty-seven 
assistants, manv of whom give some instruction, making a total number 
of one hundred, and thirty. The increase has been chiefly in the additions 
to the Literary Faculty. The Facult}' of the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery has increased from nine to seventeen. The Law Faculty has added 
only one to the number of its regular professors, but has called in several 
non-resident lecturers to give brief courses and employs quiz-masters for 
purposes of drill. The Literary Faculty, which consisted of twenty-three 
persons in 1871, now numbers seventy. Only the three departments, of 
Arts, of Medicine and of Law, existed in 1871. Though instruction in 
Pharmacy was given at that time, the School of Pharmacy was not organ- 
ized as a separate department with its own faculty until 1876. The 
Homoeopathic Medical College and the Dental College were organized in 
1875. 

Twenty years ago the students numbered 1,110; last year 2,420. The 
following table shows the attendance by departments at both dates: 

1871. 1891. 

Department of Literature, Science and the Arte 488 1,170 

Department of Medicine and Surgery _ 315 375 

Department of Law 307 681 

School of Pharmacy _ _ 91 

HomcBopathic Medical College 71 

Dental College ,.. 132 

1,110 2,420 

The proportionate gain and the absolute gain have been much larger in 
the Literary Department than in any other, as we are glad that it should 
have been. The Law Department has, however, in spite of the establish- 
ment of numerous law schools in the West, nearly doubled its numbers. 

Women were not admitted to the University until 1870. Therefore we 
need not be surprised that there were but thirty- four here in 1871, of whom 
fourteen were in the Literary Department, eighteen in the Medical and 
two in the Law Department. Last year there were 445 women in 
attendance. 

Twenty years ago the students were drawn from twenty -six States and 
Territories, but none from foreign lands. Last year they represented 
forty-four States and Territories of our Union, and twelve foreign States 
and Provinces. Then we had from Illinois, Ohio and Indiana, respectively 
115, 122 and 67; last year, 282, 205, 113. It is interesting to observe that 
contrary to the impression cherishe<i by many, the proportion of Michigan 
students is greater now than it was twenty years ago. In 1871 Michigan 
students formed only forty-six per cent of the whole number, while last 
year thw formed forty-eight per cent. 

The Law Library has grown from 3,000 volumes to over 10,000; the 
General Library from 17,000 to (X),000, containing the McMillan Shakes- 
peare Library of 3,000 volumes and other special collections. 

The collections in the scientific museum have quadrupled in extent 
The whole exhibit which the Chinese government sent to the exposition at 
New Orleans was presented to us in 1885. Tlie Art (lallery has been 
enriched by many gifts. Especially worthy of mention are the casts of all 
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the works of the sculptor Randolph Rogers and the large collection of 
pictures bequeathed by the late Henry C. Lewis. 

But the changes in the range and the methods of instruction are even 
more striking and important than the increase in buildings, in teachers, in 
students and in the apparatus of the University. 

The two professional schools, that of Medicine and that of Law, had in 
1877 two courses of six months each. Now they, as well as all the other 
professional schools, have a^term of nine months. And as has been before 
pointed out, the Department of Medicine and Surgery is henceforth to 
require four years study of medicine as the condition of graduation. 
Much more drill work is done than formerly in all the professional schools. 
In medicine the laboratory processes are resorted to in many of the 
branches. Laboratories are employed in the instruction in histology, 
physiology, electro-therapeutics, bacteriolo^, pathology, materia medica 
and toxicology. Instruction is no longer m method mainly didactic and 
descriptive, but experimental, manipulatory, scientific. 

In the Department of Literature, Science and the Arts the changes 
made in twenty years amount almost to a revolution. The requirements 
for admission have been materially increased. For admission to the 
course leading to the degree of A. ^B. there are asked beyond what was 
asked in 1871 three books more of the ^Eneid, Solid and Spherical Geom- 
etry, Physics and Botany. For entrance on the Ph. B. course the same 
additional requirements are made, and also two years' work in either French 
or German. For admission to the scientific course the requirements have 
been increased by the addition of Latin, a modern language. Physics, 
Solid and Spherical Geometry, and elementary work in Botany and in two 
other sciences. A new course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Let- 
ters has been established. We may say that the requirements for admis- 
sion to the courses leading to the degrees of Ph. B. and B. S. have been 
increased by at least a full year's work, and those for entrance upon the 
classical course by two-thirds of a year. The accomplishment of this 
result was possible only through the most hearty cooperation and lofty 
aims of the high schools. 

The scope and variety of instruction have been greatly enlarged. In 
1871 there were 57 courses of instruction given. In the last Calendar no 
less than 378 courses were announced. In every branch taught in 1871 
there has been a very great expansion of the work. For instance, whereas 
then one professor gave all the instructon in English and Elocution, now 
one professor, three assistant professors and one instructor are employed; 
and whereas, one professor and two instructors gave all the instruction in 
the Modern Languages, now two professors and five instructors are found 
necessary. A similar increase of the force and of the work has taken 
place in other branches. The following subjects which were not taught 
at all in 1871 now form a part of the curriculum ; the Science and the Art 
of Teaching, International Law, Music, Sanskrit, Hebrew, Assyrian, 
Gothic, Danish-Norwegian, Old French, Comparative Philology and 
Phonetics, Hygiene and Physiological Chemistry, and Electrical Engineer- 
ing. Others now treated with great fullness, received only slight atten- 
tion, for instance. Political Economy and Mechanical Engineering. 

There was then no laboratory but the Chemical, whereas, now we have 
Physical, Zoological, Botanical, Histological, Morphological, Physiolog- 
ical, Hygienic and Engineering Laboratories, open to collegiate students. 
The laboratory method of teaching science has very largely supplanted the 
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method of teaching merely by text-book or by lecture or by both 
combined. 

So also what is called the seminary method of instruction of advanced 
students, an adaptation to our wants of the German " Seminar," has been 
introduced and is largely used by us. Its advantages in promoting habits 
of research and independent study are very great. I am not aware that it 
was so early introduced at any other American University as here. 

The elective system, which was used only in a very limited degree in 1871, 
has been for several years much more widely applied, and, as we believe, 
to the very great advantage of both students and teachers. Speaking 
broadly, we may say that except for students of engineering about one- 
half the studies requinnl for graduation are prescribed, and about one-half 
may be chosen. In some courses the ratio of prescribed to optional studies 
is a little less than one-half, in others a little more. This use of the 
elective system has conduced to the interest, heartiness and success of the 
work of students, and so to their manliness and industry, and to the good 
order of the University. It has also strengthened the intimate and friendly 
relations between students and professors. 

Closely connected with the adoption of the elective system was the fixing 
of a certain amount of work ratner than the pursuit of studies here for a 
certain period in a passable manner, as the condition of graduation. That 
change was made years ago, and has proved to be beneficial. It has 
enabled strong students to complete their course in a shorter period than 
four years without being held back by those who needed or desired more 
time than they. They have then been permitted at once to take up 
graduate studies or to enter upon professional studies, and thus to save 
time in their preparation for life. 

It is perhaps worthy of mention that in the middle of the year 1871-2 we 
substituted voluntary for compulsory attendance on the service of prayer 
in the chapel. We have seen no reason to doubt that the change was wise. 
The attendance, if sometimes not as great as could be desired, is always of 
those who with reverent spirit make the service a genuine communion 
with God and a means of devout refreshing of the soul. Several institu- 
tions have imitated our example and made attendance upon prayers 
voluntary. 

Some changes in undergraduate students in twenty years are observable. 
They are younger by a full year or more on the average when they come 
here. The ability to enter the University at an earlier age, in spite of the 
increased reijuirements for admission, is due to two causes: first, the 
schools are better than they were, and secondly, the more prosperous 
condition of the parents makes it less generally necessary than it was for 
the youth to spend years in earning the means to gain a college education. 
This incn*ased prosperity of the parents is manifest in a somewliat more 
generous style of life on the part of many students than prevailtnl twenty 
yeai-s ago. In some individual cases this brings its i)eril8 to young men, 
but happily the general st^'le of student life still remains sim])le and inex- 
Txjnsive compartnl with that of some Eastt^rn institutions. If this should 
be otherwise, it would be a subject of regret. 

I think all who knew the University twenty years ago, and who know it 
now, will say that tlu» morals and manners and spirit of good order are 
better now than they were then. There is h»ss vice. There is a nicer 
sense of decorum. There is an entire absence of the spirit of petty mis- 
chief al)oat the buildings and the grounds. No precautions against it are 
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now found necessary. The relations of students and the Faculties, 
between whom there used to be not a little unpleasant friction, are now 
almost ideally good. Not that our University community has reached 
sainthood or perfect wisdom or absolute self-control under all circumstan- 
ces. It is made up of persons of an age at which the blood is hot, the 
sympathies are quick, the lungs are strong. Waves of excitement some- 
times suddenly drown their reason for the moment, and their feelings find 
vent in demonstrations more expressive than wise. But they have a keen 
sense of justice and at heart a love for what is right. Under tactful lead- 
ing they soon return to their normal state, regret their mistakes, and can 
be thoroughly trusted in their assurances for the future. The great mass 
of them have the spirit of earnest work. Nothing is more erroneous than 
the opinion sometimes expressed that the moral sentiments of great bodies 
of students are below those of society about them. On the contrary from 
no single class of young men — the women are by general consent left out 
of this discussion — could hundreds be assembled and left so largely to 
themselves, as students are, who would work so zealously and maintain so 
high a moTal standard of life and action. Never was the moral and intel- 
lectual elevation of students in American colleges and universities higher 
than it is today. And in none of our larger institutions, I believe, is it 
higher tlian it is among the great company gathered here. 

Among the more striking changes of the last twenty years is the 
increase in the number of graduate students of the Literary Department, 
In 1871 there were six. Last year there were ninety-five. The higher 
degrees have for years been given only on examination. This pursuit of 
advanced studies by so many is a large step towards the building up of 
genuine University work and is a most encouraging fact.* 

One of the most important features in the development of the Univer- 
sity during the period under consideration is the strengthening of its 
relations with preparatory schools. The plan of receiving students " on 
diploma " or certificate from schools which had been visited and approved 
was first put in execution in 1870, and the students were first received in 
1871. The number of schools from which students were then thus received 
was five. The number from which students could be received on diploma 
last year was eighty-two. Several of these schools are outside of the State. 
If we consider either the effect on the schools or on the University it 
would probably be just to say that no act of the University has in the last 
twenty years been more serviceable than the careful development of the 
l)olicy by which it has brought itself into so close and fruitful relations 
with the preparatory schools in this State and with some in neighboring 
States. 

It may well be imagined that the important changes in the method 
of work in the Literary Department have not been made w^ithout pro- 
longed and careful consideration and discussion by the Literary Faculty. 
I desire to bear witness to the intelligence, earnestness and devotion, with 
which that Faculty have always given themselves to the study of the 
intricate problems of University education, and to the conciliatory 
and harmonious spirit in which they have acted. While every prop- 
osition for innovation on old usages has been most thoroughly exam- 
ined, and while in so large a l>ody differences of opinion on many sub- 
jects must necessarily exist, it has been an unwritten law of that Ixxly 
which has seldom been disregarded that no important step should be taken 

* See Appendix D. 
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until it had been approved with substantial unanimity. When it was thus 
decided to act, action was taken with courage and persistence. To this 
spirit in the Literary Faculty is the success of the Literary Department 
for the last twenty years largely due. 

With the growth of the University there has come a large and necessary 
increase in its expenditures. In 1870-1, the current expenses were $82,419; 
in 1890-1, $265,637. 

In reviewing the history of the University, one is imi^ressed with the 
changes which have occurred in the Faculties in the last two decades. Of 
the thirty-six names upon our roll of teachers in our Calendar of 1870-71, 
only seven appear in our Calendar of 1890-91. One, Professor Adams, is 
now President of Cornell University. Three, Professors Wood, Tyler and 
Merriman, are connected with the Faculties of other institutions. Fifteen, 
nearly one-half of the whole number have been removed by death, namely. 
Professors Frieze, Williams, Sager, Douglas, Pitcher, Palmer, Winchell, 
Campbell, Watson, Olney, Cocker, H. S. Cheever, Crosby, Morris and E. 
Jones. Rich, indeed, was the University that had such men to lose. H.et 
greatness today is largely due to what they did for her. The memory of 
their characters and services she will ever cherish as among her most 
precious possessions. 

While we cannot but be gratified by the growth of this University 
during the last twenty years, we also observe with great satisfaction that 
there has been a rapid development of the State Universities generally 
throughout the West. Their progress, and we may say in the case of 
almost every one their assured success, are proofs that the principle on 
which this institution was founded is sound, and make it reasonably cer- 
tain that the great universities of the West and Southwest are as a rule 
to be those established and supported by the State. They have all fre- 
quently and gratefully testified to the helpful influence of this University 
upon their life. They have in large degree followed our methoJs. In 
their success and in their great promise we can heartily rejoice. From 
their increasing strength we also draw strength. Every State form Ohio 
to California and from Nortli Dakota to Texas now has its State Univer- 
sity. Some of these institutions have encountered great difficulties and 
bitter opposition. But in almost every State of the West the State 
University is the best endowed, the best equipped, and the most univer- 
sally attended institution of higher education in the State. The objections 
raised to them at the outset have proved to be in the main groundless. 
The States are committed to their support by the large expenditures 
already made upon them and by the power of public sentiment, which 
naturally looks with favor on universities that offer the best type of higher 
education in arts, in technology, and in the professions, almost without 
money and without price to every young man and every young woman. 
While in the East the higher education will continue to be furnished by 
institutions resting on private endowments, in the West and Southwest, 
though similarly endowed colleges will flourish and do a useful work, the 
great universities will almost exclusively be those sustained by the States. 
We may without boasting cherish the l)elief that the success of this 
University has contributed not a little to secure the beneficent result, that 
over nearly three-fourths of our land the States are to furnish forever 
almost free of cost to the student the best eilucation with which to prepare 
him for every worthy pursuit If it is not without grateful appreciation 
that Michigan sees what this University has done ror her own sons and 

13 
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daughters, it is not without just pride that she may see what the Univer- 
sity has done also for spreading the Michigan ideal of higher education 
over all the vast region stretching from here to the Pacific. 

James B. Angell. 



APPENDIX A. 

FINANCE REPORT. 

To the Honorable Board of Regents: 

Your Finance Committee would herewith respectfully submit the annual statement 
of the Treasurer, showing receipts and expenditures, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1891, and also estimates of receipts and expenditures for the ensuing year. 

We desire to call your attention to the system of vouchers in use in the ofSces of the 
Secretary and Treasurer, and remind the Board of the multitude of transactions cov- 
ered by the same. 

These items are so numerous that your committee have not thought it wide to per- 
sonally examine and compare them. Instead, we have employed a competent account- 
ant, who has carefully compared all the vouchers one by one. 

He finds a few errors, mostly in footings, and generally insignificant in amount 
These errors have been corrected upon the books, and undoubtedly will be avoided as 
far as possible in the future. 

Your committee have met with some embarrassment in advising, the Board on finan- 
cial questions, on account of reports, current during the year, that the University 
was in possession of a large reserve, or surplus. These reports have probably arisen 
from the unusually large balance shown on the Treasurer's books. It is the judgment 
of the Finance Committee that no true friend of higher education, and of this institu- 
tion in particular, should object, if such reports were true, nor would any such person 
having experience object. This University has attained such a position in the educa- 
tional world that not to advance means sU^^nation. We know that to advance as we 
should, will require the expenditure of large sums, many times unexpectedly, and which 
can only be provided for from a surplus, or reserve fund. We wish this institution 
possessed such a fund, amounting to, at least, one million dollars; and are thoroughly 
satisfied the Board of Regents could advantageously apply such an endowment. Unfor- 
tunately, your committee are obliged to assure you that the reserve is very trifling, and 
with the same ratio of expenditure this fiscal year as of last, there will be a deficiency 
at the close of the year. 

In proof of the above the following figures are offered, which are sufficiently accu- 
rate to show the error of judging our financial conditions by the Treasurer's balance: 

Balance as shown by Treasurer's books June 30, 1891 131,711 26 

Appropriated by Board, but not paid, June 30, 1891, water closets 2,000 00 

Appropriated by Board, but not paid June 30, 1891, President's house 6,600 00 

Appn*priated by Board, but not paid June 30, 1891, fitting Athletie Ground iJ500 00 

Appropriated by Board, but not paid June 30, 1891, cases in Museum 1,000 00 

Appropriated by Board but not paid June 30, 1891, Dental Building 5,000 00 

Appropriated by Board, but not paid June 30, 1891, heating 10,000 00 

$29,100 00 
Balance less above appropriation $2,611 26 

In other words, it is necessary to investigate the records of the Board and deduct 
from the balance the sums appropriated, but not paid, to determine the actual condi- 
tion of our treasury. 

Your committee urges continuation of that wise policy which bases an appropriatioD, 
however necessary, upon the actual condition of our funds. It is believed oy ub that 
such a course has given this institution great strength before the people, and that any 
other will tend to weaken, if not destroy, the confiaence of those to whom we look for 
support 

Serious consideration has been given to the question of fees of foreign students. The 
action of the Board in this matter is in accord with a popular cry, but the mature 
deliberation of men conversant with the situation, we are confident, will result in the 
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oonolusion that the true policy is to enlarge, rather than to restrict. The attendance 
from our own State creates the necessity for the grounds, buildings and apparatus, the 
increase of teaching force required on account of non-residents should be met by a fee 
which will not tend to drive from us students from without the State, as an increase of fees 
contemplated would do, which is equivalent to placing a fine upon every man and woman 
who has not had the good fortune to be born in, or reside in, the great State of 
Michigan. 

Aside from the mere financial report, it is true that, ** not the least of the advantages 
afforded by life at the University is the enlarging and broadening influence of contact 
with these students, drawn from all parte of the country, we might almost say, from all 
parts of the world. " • 

Without entering upon extensive argument here, it is sufficient to say that "we 
recommend that the action of the Board increasing the fees of foreign students, taken 
at the meeting of April 18th, 1891, be rescinded. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

Charles J. Willett, Chairmany 
Herman Kiefer, 
Oharl.es Hebard. 

estimated rec.'eipts. 

Balance in Traasary, July l8t, 1891 131.711 26 

From Btate Treasurer, amoont dae and onpaid 42,886 75 

To be received from Uniyeraity interest -SS.SOO 00 

" l-20milltax 47,272 50 

for Homceopathio Collese and Hospital 14,200 00 

" College of Dental Sargery 12,000 00 

Ck>ntm«ent 12,500 00 

" books for libraries 7,500 00 

insurance 2,000 00 

" *' ** eqaipment of Engineering Laboratory 2,000 00 

To be receifed for eqaipment of Physical Laboratory 8,000 00 

" Botanical Laboratory 1,000 00 

** newHoNpital 25.000 60 

'' enlargement of Law Bailding .. 25,000 00 

'• building for CiyilEwfineering 10.000 00 

To be reoeiyed f rom interest on bank deposits 8,000 00 

*• *♦ sale of Dental supplies 3,000 00 

•* at Uniyersity Hospital 1,200 00 

HomcBopathic Hospital 200 00 

** " " students* fees and earnings of the Uniyersity. 120.000 00 

$401,970 51 

ESTIMATED DISBURSEMENTS. 

Salaries at Dental (College 19,700 00 

** Homoeopathic College and Hospital 11,800 00 

•• UniTersity Hospital 2,500 00 

•• ail other departments 175.000 00 

For alterations and repairs 5,000 00 

•• fuel and lights 15,000 00 

" care of grounds 600 00 

" postage 1.200 00 

" inrarance 2.000 00 

** Calendar, Regents' Proceedinss and miscellaneous printing 3,500 00 

" current expenses for (General Library 500 00 

" Museum 600 00 

" ** Astronomical Obseryatory 1,000 00 

" Hygienic Laboratory.. > 2,000 00 

** supplies for Pathological Laboratory 600 00 

*^ " Botanical Laboratory 800 00 

•' Histological Laboratory 600 00 

*' Physiological Laboratory 800 00 

•* Engineering Laboratory l.SSOO 00 

•' ZoOlogicalLaboratory 800 00 

'* Matena Medica Laboratory 600 00 

'* Electro-Therapeutics Laboratory 600 00 

" General Chemistry Laboratory 1,200 00 

** Dental Operating Koom 3,000 00 

" Uniyersity Hospital 5,500 00 

" HomcDOpathic Hospital 2,9C0 00 

** anatomical material 3,000 00 

'* OM of water 000 00 

** porohaae and filling of diplomas 1,200 00 

•* Commencement expenses 1.800 00 

** taxes and improTements on lots in Detroit 500 00 

*• expenses on Qenerai Catalogue 3,000 00 

" porotMseol books for libraries 7.500 00 

•• eomplttion of new Hospital 44.800 OH 
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For eqoipment of Physical Laboratory $8,000 60 

^' " Eii«:ineering Laboratory 2,000 00 

*' Botanical Laboratory 1,000 00 

Athletic Oroonds 5,500 00 

addition to the President's hoose 8,500 00 

new water closets 2,400 00 

cases inMnseam 1,000 00 

addition to steam heatincrplant 6,000 00 

" En«ineeringBuilding 17,000 00 

'• Law BnUd&g 28,000 00 

*' " contingent expenses 12,600 00 

Balanceon hand _.. 5,170 51 



$401,970 51 



TREASURER'S REPORT. 
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To the Finance Committee, Board of Regents, University of Michigan : 

Gentlemen — Herewith I submit my annual report for the vear ending June 30th, 
1891. Respectfully, 

H. SouLE, Treasurer, 

Receipts, 

Balance in Treasury, July 1st, 1891 $82,134 84 

From State Treasarer Account Current Expenses $43,514 25 

From State Treasurer Acooont Special Appropriations 98,400 00 

From Earnings of the University 128,206 84 265,12109 

$847,266 96 



Disbursements. 

Paid General Fund AooonnU $232,881 79 

Paid Special Fund AocounU 83,162 88 

Balance in Treasury, June30th, 1891 31,711 26 $847,256 93 

GENERAL FUND. 

Receipts to the General Fund. 

Balance in Treasury, July 1st, 1890. 

From State Treasurer, Account, 1-20 Mill Tax $28,686 

Uniyersity Interest » 19,878 



From Bale of Material Uniyersity Hospital. 



ti 



2,514 
816 

3,386 
498 

5,477 

1,545 



spitai 

HomcBopathic Hospital 

Dental Operating Room 

to Medical Schools. 

Interest on Deposits 

Miscellaneous Sonroee. 

Students* Fees, Account Medi<»il Department 14,285 

literaryDepartment 35,560 

Law Diepartment 25,760 

Dental Department - 5,190 

HomoBopathic Depwtment. 2,890 

Chemical Laboratory 11375 

Mechanical Laboratory 990 

Botanical Laboratory 345 

Physiological LaboratcoT 171 

ZoOlosi(^ Laboratory.. 126 

Histological Laboratory 559 

Pathological Laboratory 295 

Hygienic Laboratory 1,451 

Pharmacy Laboratory 4,140 

General Chemistry 627 

Key Deposits 205 

Practical Anatomy 8,090 

Electric Engineering 286 

Electro-therapeutics 830 

Diplomas 6,348 



25 
00 
78 
48 
63 
96 
32 
70 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
48 
00 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 



158,142 70 



57,248 11 



114,472 96 
$229,863 79 



Disbursements from the General Fund. 
General Pay Roll of Officers, Prof essors and Employes $159,967 80 



Touchers paid account students fees refunded 



5382 04 



fueland lighU 12.454 16 



General IdDrary 

Museum 

adyertising Medi^ Deputment 
" Law •* 

** Pharmacy ** 

miscdlaneous printing 

Ciyil Engineering 



448 58 
558 82 
112 50 
163 29 
169 10 
1,168 84 
578 46 
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Toachen paid account Chemical Laboratory. 

** " •* Histological 

** *' '* Botanical 

" ** •• Physical 

** * " Physiological 

** *• •* Mechaniosd 

" ** " Zoological 

* Pathological 

Hygienic " 

** '• " Anatomical ** 

" ** *• General Chemistry 

" " ** Astronomical Obseryatory. 

** " " Postage 

*• ** *• Insnranoe 

** •' '* Calendar 

" " '' Contingent expenses 

'* ** ** oToonds 

*• ** '• Dental sappUes 

" " " Electro-therapeatios 

** " ** Constmction , 

" ** •' Materia Medica 

** ** ** School inspection 

Balance OTerdrawn June 90th, 1891 



19,008 41 

445 45 

833 52 

55 06 

886 89 
1,004 28 

586 87 
241 46 

887 47 
2,071 91 

788 74 

807 58 

994 89 

482 25 

1,890 50 

9,597 71 

3,000 00 

2.520 82 

270 87 

16,272 82 

54 96 

226 72 $232,881 79 
2,518 00 



$229,863 79 

SPECIAL FUND ACCOUNTS. 
HOMCEOPATHIO MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

Receipts. 

Balance in Treasury Jnly 1st, 1890 $605 18 

From State Treasorer 12,000 00 $12,606 18 

DishureemenU. 

Paid salaries of Professors and employee 5,487 50 

Paid Toaohers for expenses 2,851 08 

Balance in Treasnry June 80th, 1801 4,266 60 12,606 18 

HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL. 

Receipts. 

From State Treasorer 7,400 00 7,400 00 

Disbursements, 

Paid balance OTerdrawn Jnly 1st, 1890 757 97 

Paid salaries of Professors and employes 5,987 50 

Paid TooohOTB for expenses 362 06 

Balance in Treasory Jane aOth, 1891 292 47 7,400 00 

GENERAL LIBRARY, 

Receipts. 
From state Trsasorer 7,500 00 7,500 00 

Disbursements. 

Paid balance overdrawn Jnly 1st, 1890 529 68 

Paid TOQOhers for expenses 6,692 75 

Balance in Treasary Jane 80th, 1891 277 57 7,500 00 

UNn'ERSITY HOSPITAL. 

Receipts. 

From State Treasarer 6,000 00 

Balance overdrawn Jane 80th, 1891 1,085 89 7,085 89 

Disbursements. 

Paid balance OTerdrawn Jaly 1st, 1890 1,347 07 

Paid Touchers for expenses 8,588 82 

Paid salaries resident Physicians and employes 2,150 00 7,035 89 

CONTINGENT. 

Receipte. 

From balance in Treasary Jaly 1st, 1890 2,280 76 

From State Treasarer 7,500 00 9,730 76 

Disbursements. 

FUd Tooehtn f or expenses 8,865 88 

BataDoeinTrsMaryJane 30th, 1891 1,404 98 9,780 76 
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REPAIRS. 

Receipts. 

From State Troaaurer |4,000 00 $4,000 0* 

Disbursements. 

Paid balance overdrawn Joly let, 1890 799 40 

Paid voachere for expenses 2,622 68 

Balance in Treasury Jnne 30th, 1801 577 97 4.000 00 

PHTSIOIiOOICAL LABORATORY. 

Receipts, 

From balance in Treasory Jnly Ist, 1890 14 97 14 97 

Disbursements, 

Paid vonchers for expenses 14 82 

Balance in Treasury June 80th, 1891 15 14 97 

EMOINEERINO LABORATORY. 

Receipts, 

From balance in Treasury Jnly 1st, 1890 340 28 840 28 

Disbursements, 

Paid vouchers for expenses 20 98 

Balance in Treasury June 30th, 1891 819 25 840 28 

DEPARTMENT OP NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. (PHYSICAL LABORATORY.) 

Receipts. 

From balance in Treasury July 1st, 1890 $201 97 $201 97 

Disbursements, 

Paid vouchers for expenses. 196 21 

Balance in Treasury June 80th, 189L 5 76 20197 

COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY. 

Receipts, 

From balance in Treasury Jnly 1, 1890 899 12 

From State Treasurer 10,000 00 10,899 12 

Disbursements, 

Paid salaries of Prof eesors and employee 8,800 00 

Paid vouchers for expenses. 806 56 

Balance in Treasnry June30th, 1891 1,292 56 lOJSn 12 

SCIENTIPIC LABORATORIES. 

Receipts. 

From balance in Treasury July Ist, 1890 775 28 775 28 

Disbursements, 

Paid vouchers for expenses : 752 31 

Balancein Treasury June 30th, 1891 22 97 775 28 

REMOVAL OF ROGERS* GIFTS. 

Receipts. 

From balance in Treasury July l8t, 1890 158 19 158 19 

Disbursements, 

Paid vouchers for expenses- none 

Balance in Treasury June 30th, 1891 158 19 158 19 

COMPLETING OP ENGINEERING LABORATORY. 

Receipts. 

From balance in Treasury, July 1st, 1890 188 68 138 68 

Disbursements. 

Paid vouchers for expenses— none. 

BalanceinTreasury June 80th. 1891 138 68 188 68 

EQUIPMENT OP ENGINEERING LABORATORY. 

Receipts. 

From balance in Treasury July Ist, 1890 1,784 20 1,784 20 

Disburse ments. 

Paid vouchers for expenses e 853 19 

BalanceinTreasury June 80th, 1891 931 01 1,784 89 
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CIVIL ENOINEERINO. 

Receipts. 
From bftlance in TreaRory July Ist, 1890 $1,1W 50 $1,1OT 50 

Disbursements. , 

Paid voachera for iastniments 85 

Balance in Trearary Jnne aoth. 1891 66 1,187 50 

ENLARGEMENT OP DENTAL CX)LLEGE. 

Receipts. 

From balance in Treasury Jaly 80th, 1890 3,000 00 3,000 00 

Disbursements. 

Paidyoachers for expensee 90 00 

Balance in TreaBory Jane 80th. 1891 2,910 00 3,000 00 

ADDITION TO CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 

Receipts. 

From balance in Treasury Jnly Ist, 1890 697 34 697 84 

Disbursements. 

PaidToochers forexpensee 695 55 

Balance in Treasnry Jane 80th, 1891 179 697 84 

HTOIBNIC LABORATORY. 

Receipts. 

From State Treasurer :J,000 00 8,000 00 

Disbursemen is. 

Paid balance OTerdrawn July 1st, 1890 789 21 

Paid voochers for expenses 1,781 66 

Balance in Treasury June aoth. 1891 679 18 8.000 00 

BOTANICAL AND SSOOLOOICAL LABORATORY. 

Receipts. 

From State Treanirer 1,000 00 1,090 00 

Disbursements. 

Paid Touchers— none. 

Balance in Treasury June 80th, 1891 1,000 00 1,006 00 

REPAIRS ON CHEMICAL BUILDING. 

Receipts. 

From State Treasurer 1,000 00 1,000 00 

Disbursements. 

Paid vouchers for expenses 628 38 

Balance in Treasury June 30th, 1891 371 62 1,000 00 

EQUIPMENT POR PHYSICAL T^BORATORY. 

Receipts. 

From state Treasurer 1,500 00 1,500 00 

Disbursements. 

Paid Touchers— none. 

Balance in Treasury June 30th, 1891 1,500 00 1,500 00 

INSURANCE. 

Receipts. 

From State Treasurer 500 00 500 00 

Disbursements. 

Paid Touchers— none. 

Balance in Treasury June 30th, 1891 500 00 500 00 

FJ<JLARGEMFJ«T AND ALTERATION OF DENTAL BUILDING. 

Receipts. 

From State Treasurer 2,000 00 2,000 00 

Disbursements. 

Paid Touchers— none. _ 

Balance in Treasury June 30th. 1891 2,000 00 2,000 00 
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m Bwto Treeinror __ _.._ K.OOO 00 »40,9n ID 

DitburgettuntB. 



Balanoe iu TrauDrr Jnoe aOth. 1 

FromStBtoTreasDrer 

Paid Toocbera for capensM 

Bdanoe in Trsaanir Jane aOCh. 18 



Receipt!. 
Diiburtement*. 



SPECIAL FUNDS, 



Th« tMlaoeea in the Tresaarj Jane 30th, L 

Homa?')piillUcM.JioaIColtaKP._ 

HomicoiJBlhic Hoapital and College... 

Oeneral Llhnwj 



ElaginiHrtQit Labmitorr... 
CoStt 

Boaiiiinent Ot BnsiiieaTinff Laboratmr 



iflineeclnff Ldborai 

lEUargameot oi iMntoi ualiea* 

Addidon to ChemleU Labontorr.. 



inofDental Bnildjiif... 
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Under this head are included gifte which the Regents have received trom time to 
time trom benefactors tor general parpoaee, or tor stated special purposes. The 
account is as follows: 

PHILO PABSONS PUBD. 

AmODDl in tbeTKa«ar> Jnlj IsC. ISBO 

Interest to Jane lOIh.lBOl .. 



Balance in Treoanrj Jane 30th, 18S1. . . 
e TreoHiry Joly let, 1891 



iDtereat to Jane 30th, 1 



BalaDOeiDbbaTreaiarjjDaeSOth. 1801 MO 00 580 OC 



latereK to Joua Wth. li 
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Disbursementa, 

Paid Yoochera $147 89 

Balance in the Treasary Jane aoth, 1891 343 23 $491 12 

ELISHA JONES CLASSICAL FELLOWSHIP. 

Receipts. 

From Mrs, Eliaha Jonee 500 00 

From interest to Jane 30,1891 1 42 501 42 

Disburaements. 

Paid Yoochers to Herbert De Goa 500 00 

Balance in the Treasonr Jane SOth, 1891 1 42 501 42 

STEARNS FUND. 

Receipts. 

From Frederick Stearns 600 00 

From interest 8 83 508 83 

Disbursements, 

None. 

Balance in the Treasary Jane dOtb, 1891 508 88 508 33 

AJJN ARBOR CITY FUND. . 

Receipts. 

From City Treasnrer 4,000 00 

From interest 67 45 4,087 45 

Disbursements. 

None. 

Balance in the Treasary Jane 30th, 1891 4,067 45 4,067 45 

BALANCES IN GIFT FUNDS. 

Philo Parsons Fond $96 51 

Mary Jane Porter Fnnd. 580 00 

Goethe " 848 23 

Elisha Jonee •« . ^12 

Frederick Steams *• *. 508 88 

Ann AJG|l)or City •* 4,067 45 $5,595 94 



APPENDIX B. 

THE APPROPRIATION BILL. 

AN ACT making an appropriation for the use and maintenance of the University of 

Michigan. 

Stx3TiON 1. Tfie People of the State of Michigan enact. That there shall be and is 
hereby appropriated out of the State treasury, for the use and maintenance of the 
University of Michigan, the following sums, to wit: For the year eighteen hundred 
and ninety-one, ninety-three thousand eight hundred and twenty-five dollars, and for 
the year eighteen hundred and ninety-two, ninety-one thousand two hundred dollars, 
for the following purposes: For repairs, for the year eighteen hundred and ninety-one, 
the sum of five thousand dollars, and for the year eighteen hundred and ninety-two, the 
sum of five thousand dollars; for the insurance of the property of the University, for 
the year eighteen hundred and ninety-one, the sum of two thousand dollars, and for the 
vear eighteen hundred and ninety-two, the sum of two thousand dollars; for the 
hoQueopathic college and hospital, for the year eighteen hundred and ninety-one, the 
sum of eight thousand and two hundred dollars, and for the year eighteen hundred 
and ninety-two, the sum of eight thousand and two hundred dollars; for the University 
hospital, for the vear eighteen hundred and ninety-one, the sum of eight thousand 
dollars, and for the year eighteen hundred and ninety-two, the sum of eight thousand 
dollars; for the dental college, for the year eighteen hundred and ninety-one, the sum 
of twelve thousand dollars, and for the year eighteen hundred and ninety-two, the sum 
of twelve thousand dollars; for books for [libraries] library, for the year eighteen hun- 
dred and ninety -one, the sum of seven thousand five hundred dollars, and for the year 
eighteen hundred and ninety-two, the sum of seven thousand five hundred dollars; for 
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[the! contingent expenses, for the year eighteen hundred and ninety-one, the sum of 
twelve thousand five hundred dollars, and for the year eighteen hundred and ninety- 
two, the sum of twelve thousand five hundred dollars; for repairs on the chemical 
laboratory, for the year eighteen hundred and ninety-one, the sum of two thousand and 
six hundred and twenty-five dollars; for equipment for the engineering laboratory, for 
the year eighteen hundred and ninety-one, the sum of two thousand dollars, and for 
the year eighteen hundred and ninety-two, the sum of two thousand dollars; for 
equipment^for the physical laboratory, for the year eighteen hundred and ninety-one, 
the sum of three thousand dollars, and for the year eighteen hundred and ninety-two, 
the sum of three thousand dollars; for the equipment of the botanical and zoological 
laboratories, for the year eighteen hundred and ninety-one the sum of one thousand 
dollars, and for the year eighteen hundred and ninety-two, the sum of one thousand' 
dollars; for the purchase of the site for hospitals and for the completion and equipment 
of the hospitals, for the year eighteen hundred and ninety -one, the sum of twelve 
thousand nve hundred dollars, and for the year eighteen hundrea and ninety-two, the 
sum of twelve thousand five hundred dollars; for the enlargement and alteration of the 
law building, for the year eighteen hundred and ninety-one, the sum of twelve thousand 
and five hundred dollars, and for the year eighteen hundred and ninety- two,. the sum of 
twelve thousand and five hundred dollars; and for the enlargement and alteration of 
the dental building for the use of the department of engineering, for the year eighteen 
hundred and ninety-one, the sum of five thousand dollars, and for the year eighteen 
hundred and ninety-two, the sum of five thousand dollars. 

Sec, 2. There shall be assessed upon the taxable property of the State, in the year 
eighteen hundred and ninety-one, the sum of ninety-three thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-five dollars, and in the year eighteen hundred and ninety-two, the sum of ninety- 
one thousand two hundred dollars, which sums shall be assessed, levied and collected, 
in the same manner as other State taxes are assessed, levied and collected and 
which taxes, when collected, shall be credited up to the general fund to reimburse 
the same for the amount drawn therefrom, as provided in section one of this act. 

This act is ordered to take immediate effect. 

Approved April 10, 1891. 



APPENDIX C. 

THE BILL AUTHORIZING TEACHERS' CERTIFICATES. 

AN ACT to authorize the faculty of the department of literature, science and the arte, 
of the University of Michigan, to give teachers* certificates in certain cases. 

SEcnoN 1. The People of the State of Michigan enacts That the faculty of the 
department of literature, science and the arts, of the University of Michigan, shall 
give to every person receiving a bachelor's, master's or doctor's degree, and also a teacher's 
diploma for work done in the science and the arts of teaching from said University, 
a certificate which shall serve as a legal certificate of qualification to teach in any of 
the schools of this State, when a copy thereof shall have been filed or recorded in the 
office of the legal examining officer or officers of the county, township, city or district. 
Such certificate shall not be liable to be annulled except by the said faculty of the said 
University; but its effect may be suspended in any county, township, city or district, 
and the holder thereof may be stricken from the list of qualified teachers in such 
county, township, city or district by the legal examining officer or officers of the 
said county, township, city or district, for any cause, and in the same manner that such 
examining officer or officers may be by law authorized to revoke certificates 
given by himself or themselves, and such suspension shall continue in force until 
revoked by the authority suspending it. 

This act is ordered to take immediate effect. 

Approved June 19, 1891. 
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APPENDIX D. 

EXAMINATIONS FOR DEGREES. 

The following examinations were held in 1889: 

CANDIDATES FOR THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY. 

Fbed Converse Clark, A. M. 

Thesis. — State Railroad CommiBsions, and how they may be made effective. Subjects 
for examination: Major— Political Economy. Minors — 1. History. 2. International 
Liaw. 

Samuel. Mbdart Diok, A. B. 

Thesis, — ^The Principle of Synthetic Unity in Berkeley and Kant. Subjects for examin- 
ation: Major — History of Philosophy. Minors— 1. Bnglish. 2. Political Economy. 

Fayjbtte Hurd, a. M. 

Thesis, — Blood-Vengeance among the ancient Hebrews and the Greeks. Subjects for 
examination: Major — Greek. Minors— 1. Liatin. 2. Science and Art of Teaching. 

Marietta Kies, Ph. M. 

Thesis. — The Ethical Principle with Applications. Subjects for Examination: Major 
— Political Eioonomy in its Relation to Ethics. Minors — 1. Logic. 2. General Econ- 
omy, Historical and Critical. 

CANDIDATES FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS. 

James Rowland Anoelx., A. B. 

Thesis. — The Image-making Function of Mind. Subjects for Examination: Major — 
Psychology. Minors— 1. History. 2. Political Economy. 

Ella Howibon Carnai.l, A. B. 

Thesis. — Marlowe's Services to the English Drama. Subjects for examination: Major — 
Elnglish Literature. Minors — I. German. 2. Anglo-Saxon. 

Edoar Milxard Doughty, A. B. 

Thesis.—'^mund Burke's Political Consistency. Subjects for examination: Major — 
English Literature. Minors — 1. Philosophy. 2 Political Economy. 

William Amasa Grace, A. B., LL. B. 

Thesis,— The Last Grand Efforts of the South to Extend and Perpetuate Slavery. 
Subjects for examination: Major — History. Minors— 1. Constitutional Law. 2. 
Political Philosophy. 

Frederick Augustus Henry, A. B. 

Thesis.— The Idea of Freedom: Kant and Hume. Subjects for examination: Major — 
Philosophy. Minors— 1. Science and Art of Teaching. 2. Political Eloonomy. 

Ruth Hoppin, A. M. 

r^ns.— The Revival of Learning in its Relations to the Reformation. Subjects for 
examination: Major — History. Minors — 1. English Literature. 2. Botany. 
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Guy Lincoln Kiefeb, A. B. 

Tfiesis.—A Study of the Blood after Hsemorrhag^e, and a Comparative Study of the 
Arterial and Venous Blood, with Reference to the number of Corpuficlee and the 
Amount of HsBmoglobin. Subjects for examination: Major — Animal Physiology. 
Minors— 1. Histology (Vertebrate). 2. Organic Chemistry. 

Edwin Liixie Milx£b, A. B. 

Thesis. — Realism and Idealism in Fiction. Subjects for examination: Major — Elnglish 
Literature. Minors— 1. Philosophy. 2. Grerman. 

Henry Close Montgomery, A. B. 

Thesis, — The Influence of Lord Bacon on Education. Subjects for examination: 
Major— Science and Art of Teaching. Minors — 1. English Literature. 2. Latin. 

James Rood Robertson, A. B. 

Thesis. — The Influence of Boethius upon Chaucer. Subjects for examination: Major — 
English Literature. Minors — 1. History. 2. Philosophy. 

Edward Van Dyke Robinson, A. B. 

Candidate for the degree of A. M. 

Thesis, — The Nature of the Federal State. Subjects for examination: Major — History. 
Minors — 1. Political Economy. 2. Ekiglish Literature. 

CANDIDATES FOB THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF PHILOSOPHY. 

Harvey Newton Ott, Ph. B. 

Thesis. — A Study of Stenostoma leuoops, O. Schm. Subjects for examination: Major — 
Zoology (Platyhelminthes). Minors — 1. Cryptogamic Botany. 2. Organic Chemistry 

Edgar J. Townsend, Ph. B. 

Tfissis. — Epochs of American Higher Education. Subjects for examination: Major — 
Science and Art of Teaching. Minors — 1. English Literature. 2. Mathematics. 

CANDIDATES FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE. 

David Martin Lichty, B. S. 

Tliesis. — The Rapidity and Boundary of Etherification between Mono-, Di-, and Tri- 
chloracetic Acids and Ethyl Alcohol. Subjects for examination: Major — Greneral 
Chemistry. Minors — 1. Invertebrate Zoology (Morphology). 2. Physics. 

John Adams Shelton, B. S. 

Thesin.—ThQ Senate of the United States as Developed by Colonial Experience. Sub- 
jects for examination: Major — History. Minors— 1. Philosophy. 2. English Litera- 
ture. 

Charles Orrin Townsend, B. S. 

Thesis.— The Tissue Systems of the White Pine. Subjects for examination: Major — 
Vegetable Physiology. Minors— 1. Vertebrate Embryology. 2. Animal Physiology. 

CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
Percy Hunt Richardson, B. S. 
David Wendell Spence, B. S. 
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UNDERGRADUATES, CANDIDATES FOR BACHELOR'S DEGREES ON THE 

UNIVERSITY SYSTEM. 

Bachelor of Arts. 

Phebe Josepha Bullock. 

Subjects for examination: Major — Latin. Minors — 1. Greek. 2. Science and Art of 
Teaching. 

Bachelor of Philosophy. 

Matthew Brown Hammond. 

Subjects for examination: Major — Political Economy. Minors — 1. Political Science. 
2. Philosophy. 

George Rebec. 

Subjects for examination: Major — Philosophy. Minors — 1. German. 2. English Lit- 
erature. 

Bachelor of letters. 

Emma Winner Rogers. 

Subjects for examination: Major — Political Economy. Minors — 1. History. 2. 
German. 
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Hon, FeriHs S. Fitch, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Dear Sir — In compliance with law, the requirements of which are set 
forth in section 413 or Howell's Annotated Statutes, we hand you a report 
of the State Normal School for the school year 1890-91, as made by the 
Principal of the School to this Board. There is but little we can add to 
this without going outside the limits marked out by the law above 
referred to. 

It has been the earnest desire of this Board to bring the Michigan State 
Normal School up to a high standard of professional work, and we are 
gratified to be able to state that considerable and permanent progress has 
been made in that direction. The Principal and Faculty of the School 
have met our requests and added demands with commendable zeal and 
intelligent action. Our purely profespional work has been so arranged 
that students who come to the Normal School can at once engage in it, if 
they have completed elsewhere their academic education. The Normal 
School is now in close touch with the high schools of the State, and work 
well done in these schools is credited to the student upon admission to the 
Normal School. While this Board does not believe that the time will ever 
come when Normal Schools can or ought to banish all academic work from 
their courses of study, it does believe that a proper adjustment of work 
will require the high school to do all the ordinary academic work, leaving 
to the Normal School only sufficient review work to illustrate the best 
methods of instruction. 

The earnestness with which Principal Sill and the Faculty of the School 
have devoted themselves to securing the adoption of the advanced courses 
of study deserves our most sincere thanks. Nor can we refrain from 
expressing our gratification that the students of the School and its 
graduates have so earnestly seconded our eflForts to secure a higher stand- 
ing. The fact that so many are already seeking the added honors, which 
a completion of the advanced work secures, demonstrates the wisdom of 
the step. 

We are grieved to record the fact that through the recent death of the 
Hon. James M. Ballon, the Normal School and the State of Michigan 
have sustained a great loss. As a member of this Board he served the 
State faithfully for six years. He was a man who did not spare himself 
when the good of the Normal School was at stake, and we can best com- 
memorate his worth by bearing this brief testimony to the value of his 
services, and to his devotedness to duty. 

The report of the Principal will disclose the fact that the enrollment of 
students is large. We may also say that the majority of those who come 
to us are young men and women who give ample promise of becoming 
ornaments to the profession of teaching. 

Very respectfully yours, 

S. S. Babcx)ck, President^ 

Ferris S. Fitch, Secretary. 

Perry F. Powers, Treasurer. 

David A. Hammond. 
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REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL. 

To the Honorable Slate Board of Education : 

Gentlemen — I herewith respectfully submit a report of the State 
Normal School for the year 1890-91. 

This h^ been a year of prosperity and progress. The large increase in 
the number of students seeking the advantages of the School is shown in 
the comparative statistics given below. During the year the revised 
courses of study presented in this report have been prepared and adopted. 
They offer an increased amount of strictly professional work. The offer 
of short courses for graduates of approved high schools is another 
advance in the same direction. This plan leaves with the high schools 
the main part of. the required academic work, and offers to their graduates 
advanced studies, teachers' reviews, strictly professional instruction, and 
practice in the art of teaching under careful supervision and criticism. 

SUMMARY OF ENROLLMENT. 

Normal Department 909 

Training School: 

Kindergarten 61 

Primary Grades ._ 187 

Grammar Grades 122 

370 
Deduct transfers 49 321 

Total enrollments.- j 1,230 

NUMBER OF GRADUATES. 

In three years* courses 51 

In four years* courses 73 

Number receiving the degree of Bachelor of Pedagogics 19 

Number receiving the degree of Master of Pedagogics 2 

Total 145 

The following statistics afford the means of comparison as to enroll- 
ment and graduating classes, between this year and several years 
immediately preceding it. 

SUMMARY OF ENROLLMENT FOR SIX YEARS. 

1885-86. 

Normal Department • 628 

Training School: 

Primary grades 136 

Grammar grades 106 242 

Total, excluding transfers 870 

188e-87. 

Normal Department 675 

Training School: 

Primary grades 135 

Grammar grades 109 244 

Total, excluding transfers 919 

1887-88. 

Normal Department 714 

Training School: 

Primary grades 143 

Grammar grades 91 234 

Total, exclusive of transfers 948 
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1888-89. 

Normal Department _ 809 

Training School: 

Kindergarten 31 

Primary grades.. _ 94 

Grammar grades _ 145 270 

Total, excludmg transfers 1079 

1889-90. 

Normal Department ^ 811 

Training School: 

Kindergarten 48 

Primary grades 138 

Grammar grades 98 284 

Total, excluding transfers 1095 

1890-91. 

Normal Department 909 

Training School: 

Kindergarten 61 

Primary grades 187 

Grammar grades _ 122 



Deduct transfers. 



370 
49 321 



Total, excluding transfers.. 1230 

The number of graduates in the three and the four years' courses, for the years noted 
above is as follows: 



1885-8(5. 
1886-87. 
1887-88. 



90 

99 

118 



1888-89. 
1889-90. 
1890-91. 



104 
114 
124 



CORPS OF INSTRUCTORS. 



The corps of instructors for the year reported upon numbers twenty-nine persons. 
The following list gives their names and the departments in which they are employed. 
It includes also the names of the librarians and the clerk. 

NAMES OF PROFESSORS, INSTRUCTORS, ETC. 

John M. B. Sill, M. A., M. Pd., Principal. 

Mental and Moral Science, and Theory and Art of Teaching ^Demiel Putnam, M. 
A., Vice-Principal. 

History and Civil Oovemvient — Julia A. King, M. A., M. Pd., Preceptress; Annah 
May Soule, Assistant; Nellie M. Stirling. Instructor. 

Music and Director of Conservatory — Frederic H. Pease. 

Mathematics— Ch^tlQB Pitz Roy Bellows, M. A., C. E.; *Geo. F. Key, Assistant; 
Wilbur P. Bo wen, Instructor; Ella M. Hayes, Instructor. 

Qerman and French Languages— \\xg\xst Lodeman, M. A.; t Annie A. Paton, 
Assistant. 

Training School— K\xstm George, M. A., Director; Ida L. Wall, Critic in Grammar 
Grades; Nma C. Vandewalker, Critic in Primary Grades; Lillian Crawford, Teacher 
in Model Primarj' School; Mary F. Liockwood, Kindergarten. 

Natural Sciences— LtMcy A. Osband, M. A.; Clarence D. McLouth, Assistant. 

Physical Sciences — Edwin A. Strong, M. A.; Charles E. St. John, B. S., Assistant. 

English Langua^ge and Literature—Florxxs A. Barbour, B. A; Lois A. McMahon, 
Assistant; Abbie Pearce, Assistant; Hiram W. Miller, Assistant. 

Drawing and Geography — John Goodison. 

Latin and Greek Languages— Benjamin L. D'Ooge, M. A.; Helen B.Muir, Assistant. 

Penmanship— V. R. Cleary. 

Librarian — Florence GKxxiison; Mrs. L. B. Graham, Assistant. 

Clerk — Frances L. Stewart. 



* On the l8t of April Mr. Key retired, and Mioe Ada B. Norton was appointed to fill this Tacaney. 
t Absent on leaTe for the year, Miss Hilda Lodeman taking her place. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 

By your authority the coursee of study have, during this year, been considerably 
alterea and strengthened. As these are to go into effect, so far as may be, at the 
begu^i^iniT of the next school year (September, 1891), it seems best to embody them in 
this report. 

The following List A, gives the names, numbers, and regular time in weeks, of all 
studies offered in the three and the four years* courses: 



LIST A. 

Of studies off ered in tfie three and the four years' courses, showing also the number of 

weeks which each study regularly occupies. 



Art and Manual Training. Weeks. 

liPdnmanahip 10 

2 Drawing 20 

3 Advanced Drawing 20 

Civics. 

4 Science of Government, Teachers* Academic 

Review 10 

5 Political Economy 10 

English. 

6 Reading and Orthoflpy, Teachers' Academic 

Review 10 

7 Grammar, Teachers' Academic Review 10 

8 Rhetoric 20 

9 English Literature 20 

10 Advanced English Literatore 10 

11 American Literatore 20 

12 Old and Middle English 20 

18 Stodyof Masterpieces 20 

History. 

U U. S. Political History 20 

15 English History . 20 

16 General History (except English) 20 

17 Grecian and Roman History 20 

18 English Constitutional History 20 

19 Institutes of General History 20 

20 Continental History 20 

Lanffttoffes^ Ancient. 

21 Latin, 1st Term 20 



22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 



2d 

3d 

Ith 

5tb 

6th 

7th 

8th 



29 Greek, 1st Term 

30 " 2d " 

81 " 3d " 

32 " 4th " 

Lcutguages, Modem. 

Fienob, 1st Term 30 



20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 



84 *' 2d 

85 •* 3d * .. 

86 •* 4th •• 

87 •• 5th •' .. 
38 German, 1st Term . 



89 *' 2d 

10 " 3d " 

41 " 4th ♦* 

42 *' 5th *• 

43 " 6th •* ,.. 

44 •♦ 7th " !.. 

Mathematics. 

45 Book-keeping 

46 Arithmetic, Teachers* Academic Review. 

47 Algebra II 



20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

10 
10 
20 



Mathematics— Continued. 



Weeks. 



48 Algebralll 20 

49 Plane Geometry 20 

50 Solid Geometry 20 

51 Higher Algebra. 20 

52 Trigonometry 10 

53 Surveying 10 

Music. 

54 Vocal Music 20 

55 Advanced Vocal Music. 20 

56 Voice Culture 1 20 



57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 



II 
III.. 
IV . 
V . 
VI 



20 
20 
20 
20 
20 



Harmony 1 20 

II 20 

64 Advanced Harmony 20 

65 Musical Composition 20 

66 History and Literature of Music 20 

67 Counterpoint, etc. 20 

Natural Sciences. 

68 Teachers' Academic Review of Physiology 

and Hygiene 10 

69 Botany 20 

70 Zoology 10 

71 ('omparative Zoology 10 

72 Geology 20 

73 Geography, Teachers' Academic Review 10 

Physical Sciences. 

74 Physicsl 30 

75 ^* II 20 

76 Advanced Physios 20 

77 Chemistry 20 

78 Advanced Chemistry 20 

79 Astronomy 20 

80 Instrumental AjBtronomy 20 

Professional Studies and Exercises. 

81 Psychology 20 

82 " Applied 20 

88 " Short Course 10 

84 Professional Training in Arithmetic 5 

85 " " Grammar 5 

86 " " Reading 5 

87 '• " Geography- 5 

88 •* " History 5 

89 *' *• Science 5 

90 (Classical Literature and Methods 10 

91 Modern Literature and Methods. 10 

92 History of Education 10 

93 Physical Technics 10 



94 Physical Laboratory Practice. 

95 Biological Laboratory Practice 

96 Practice Teaching 

97 *' •• 

98 Kinderffarten Instruction and Methods.. 

99 Senior Rhetoricals 



10 
10 
20 
20 
20 



NoTB ON List A— Studies numbered 56-67 inclusive are excluded from elective studies. Studies 94 and 
9ft are interchangeable in all courses. Studies in any ancient or rood«*m language can not be used as 
electives unless there is a reconl covering at least three terms (60 weeks) of workln such language. 

15 
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COURSES OF STUDY. 

"five years' certificate" course. 

Note— The Arabic namben placed after the namee of stadies in this and following coorsee refer to cor- 
responding numbers in list A. 

First Year. 

First Term.— Drawing, 2. Rhetoric, 8. Algebra II, 47. Elective study. 
Second Term. — English History, 15. Botany, 69. Algebra III, 48. Soienoe of Gov- 
ernment, Review, 4. Elective study. 

Second Year. 

FiBsrr Teral — Zoology, 70. Penmanship, 1. English Literature, 9. Plane Geometry, 
49. Arithmetic, Review, 46. Grammar, Review, 7. 

Secx>nd Term.— Physics I, 74. Psychology, 81. Geography, Review, 73. Reading 
and Orthoepy, Review, 6. Elective study. 

Third Year, 

First Term.— Physiology, Review, 68. Professional Training in History and Soienoe, 
88, 89. U. S. Political History, 14. Physics II, 75. Professional Training in Arithme- 
tic and Grammar. Reading and Geography, 84, 8S, 86, 87. 

Second Term. — Psychology Applied, 82. Laboratory Practice, 94 or 95. History of 
Education, 92. Teaching, 96, ana 97. 

kindergarten course. 

First Year. 

First Term. — Drawing, 2. Rhetoric, 8. Algebra II, 47. Vocal Music, 54. 
Second Term. — English History, 15. Botany, 69. Algebra III, 48. Physiology, 
Review, 68. Science of Government, Review, 4. 

Second Year. 

First Term.— English Literature, 9. Plane Geometry, 49. Zoology, 70. Penman- 
ship, 1. Reading and OrthoOpy, Review, 6. Geography, Review, 73. 

Second Term. — Physics I. 74. Psychology, 81. Solid Geometry, 50. Arithmetic, 
Review, 46. Grammar, Review, 7. 

Third Year. 

First Term.- Kindergarten Instruction, 98. U. S. Political History, 14. Physics II, 
75. Professional Training in Arithmetic, Grammar, Reading and Geography, 84, 85, 
86, 87. 

Second Term.— Psvchology Applied, 82. Laboratory Practice, 94 or 95. History of 
E^ducation, 92. Teaching, 96 ana 97. 

LITERARY COURSE. 

First Year. 

First Term. — Drawing, 2. Rhetoric, 8. Algebra II, 47. Arithemetic, Review, 46. 
Grammar, Review, 7. 

Second Term. — English History, 15. Botany, 69. Algebra III, 48. Science of Gov- 
ernment, Review, 4. Elective study (10 weeks). 

Second Year. 

First Term. — English Literature, 9. Plane Geometry, 49. Zoology, 70. Penman- 
ship, 1. Elective study. 

Second Team. — Adv. English Literature, 10. Political Economy, 5. U. S. Political 
History, 14. Geography, Review, 73. Reading and Orthoepy, Review, 6. Elective 
study. 

Third Year. 

First Term.— General History, 16. Psychology, 81. Physics I, 74. Elective study. 

Second Term.- American Literature, 11. Psychology Applied, 82. Physios II, 75. 

Professional Training in Arithmetic, Grammar, Reading, and G^graphy, 84, 85, 86, 87. 
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Fourth Year. 

F1B8T Term.— Old and Middle English, 12. Institutes of History, 19. Teaching, 96 
and 97. 

Sboond Term. — Study of Masterpieces, 13. English Constitutional History, 18. 
Physiology, Review, 68. Professional Training in History and Science, 88, 89. Labora- 
tory Practice, 94 or 95. History of Education, 92. 

SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

First Year. 

First Term.— Drawing, 2. Rhetoric, 8. Algebra II, 47. Elective study. 
Sboond Term. — Advanced Drawing, 3. Botany, 69. Algebra III, 48. Penmanship, 
1. Science of Oovernment, Review, 4. 

Second Year, 

First Term. — 2iO0logy and Comparative ZoOlosry, 70 and 71. Plane Geometry, 49. 
Eiiiglish Literature, 9. Geography, Review, 73. Reading and Ortho(ipy, Review, 6. 

Second Term. — Physics I, 74. Solid Geometry, 50. U. S. Political History, 14. 
Arithmetic, Review, 46. Grammar, Review, 73. 

Third Year, 

First Term. — Physics II, 75. Chemistry, 77. General History, 16. Psychology, 81. 

Second Term.— Physical Technics, 93. Trigonometry, 52. Pe^chology Applied, 82. 
Professional Training in Arithmetic, Grammar, Reading, and Geography, 84, 8i5, 86, 87, 
Advanced Chemistry, 78. 

Fourth Year. 

First Term.— Geology, 72. Higher Algebra, 51. Teaching, 96 and 97. 

Second Term. — Astronomy, 79, or Elective study. Advanced Physics, 76. Physi- 
ology, Review, 68. Professional Training in History and Science 88, 89. Laboratory 
Practice, 94 or 95. History of ,Education, 92. 

LITERARY SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 
First Year. 

First Term. — Drawing. 2. Rhetoric, 8. Algebra II, 47. Elective study. 
Second Term. — English History, 15. Botany, 69. Algebra III, 48. Penmanship, 1. 
Science of Government, Review, 4. 

Second Year. 

First Term— Bnglish Literature, 9. 2iO0logy and Comparative Zoology, 70 and 71 
Plane Geometry, 49. Arithmetic, Review, 46. Grammar, Review, 7. 

Second Term. — Adv. English Literature, 10. Political Eiconomy, 5. U. S. Political 
History, 14. Solid Geometry, 50. Geography, Review, 73. Reading and Orthoepy, 
Review, 6. 

Third Year. 

First Term.— General History, 16. Psychology, 81. Physics I, 74. Elective study. 

Second Term. — American Literature, 11. Psychology applied, 82. Physics II, 75. 

Professional Training in Arithmetic, Grammar, Reading ana Geography, 84, 85, 86, 87. 

Fourth Year. 

First Term. — Institutes of History, 19. Chemistry, 77. Teaching, 96 and 97. 

Second Term. — Advanced Chemistry, 78. Laboratory Practice, 94 or 95. History of 
Education, 92. Physiology, Review, 68. Professional Training in History and Science, 
88, 89. Elective study. 

ANCIENT CLASSICAL COURSE. 
First Year. 

First Term. — Latin I, 21. Drawing, 2. Algebra II, 47. Penmanship, 1. Science of 
Government, Review, 4. 

Second Term. — Latin II, 22. Grecian and Roman History, 17. Algebra III, 48. 
Rhetoric, 8. 

Second Year. 

First Term. — Latin III, 23. Greek 1, 29. Plane Geometr>', 49. Geography, Review, 
73. Reading and Orthoepy, Review, 6. 
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Seoond Tbrm.— -Latin IV, 24. Greek II, 30. Solid Geometry, 50. Arithmetic, 
Review, 46. Grammar, Review, 7, 

Third Year. 

First Term.— Latin V, 25. Greek III, 31. Psychologv, 81. Physics I. 74. 
Second Term.— Latin VI, 26. Greek IV, 32. Psychologry Applied, 82. Physics II, 
75 (10 weeks). Botany 69 (10 weeks). 

Fourth Year, 

First Term.— Latin VII, 27. U. S. Political History, 14, or Vocal Music, 54. 
"Physiology, Review, 68. Classical Literature and Methods, 90. Professional Training 
in Arithmetic, Grammar, Reading and Geography, 84, 85, 86, 87. 

Second Term. — Latin VIII, 28. Laboratory Practice, 94 or 95. History of Educa- 
tion, 92. Teaching, 96 and 97. 

MODERN CLASSICAL COURSE. 

First Year, 

First Term. — German 1, 38. Algebra 11,47. Drawing, 2. Penmanship, L Science 
of Government, Review, 4. 

Second Term. — German II, 39. Algebra III, 48. Rhetoric, 8. Geography, Review, 
73. Reading and Orthoepy, Review, 6. 

Second Year, 

First Term.— German III, 40. French I, 33. Plane Geometry, 49. Continental 
History, 20. 

Second Term. — Grerman IV, 41. Solid Geometry, 50. French II, 34. Arithmetic^ 
Review, 46. Grammar, Review, 7. 

Third Year, 

First Term.— German V, 42. French III, 35. Psychology, 81. U. 8. Political 
History, 14. 
Secjond Term.— German VI, 43. French IV, 36. Psychology Applied, 82. Physics 

I, 74, or Botany, 69. 

Fourth Year, 

First Term. — French V, 37. Physics II, 75 or Zoology and Comparative Zoology^ 
70 and 71. Modem Literature and Methods, 91. Physiology, Review, 68. Professional 
Training in Arithmetic, Grammar, Reading and Geography, 84, 85, 86, 87. 

Second Term. — German, VII, 44. Laboratory Practice, 94 or 95, History of Educa- 
tion, 92. Teaching, 96 and 97. 

ENGLISH GERMAN COURSE. 

First Year, 

First Term. — Grerman I, 38. Algebra II, 47. Drawing, 2, Penmanship, 1. Science of 
Government, Review, 4. 

Second T£RM.^]^rman II, 39. Algebra III, 48. Rhetoric, 8. Geography, Review, 
73. Reading and Orthoepy, Review, 6. 

Second Year, 

First Term.— German III, 40. Plane Geometry, 49. Continental History, 20, 
English Literature, 9. 

Second Term.— German IV, 41. Solid Geometry, 50. Physics I, 74. Arithmetic, 
Review, 46. Grammar, Review, 7. 

Third Year. 

First Term.— German V, 42. Psychology, 81. U. S. Political History, 14. Physios. 

II, 75. 

Seoond Term.— German VI, 43. American Literature, 11. Psychology Applied, 82. 
Professional Training in Arithmetic, Grammar, Reading, and Geography, 84, 85. 86, 87. 

Fourth Year, 

<" First Term.— Chemistry, 77, or Zoology and Comparative Zoology, 70 and 71. 
Modem Literature and Methods, 91. Physiology, Review, 68. Teaching, 96 and 97. 

Second Term. — Grerman VII, 44. Laboratory Practice, 94 or 95. History of Educa- 
tion, 92. Elective study, (10 weeks). Professional Training in History and Soienoe, 88^ 
89. Elective study. 
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ENGLISH FRENCH COURSE. 

First Year. 

FiBST Term.— Vocal Music, 54. Drawing, 2. Algebra II, 47. Penmanship, 1. 
Science of (Jovernment, Review, 4. 

Sboono Term. — Botany, 69. Rhetoric, 8. Algebra III, 48, Geography, Review, 73. 
Reading and Orthoepy, Keview, 6. 

Second Year, 

First Term.— French 1, 33. Continental History, 20. Plane Geometry, 49. Einglish 
Literature, 9. 

Second Term. — French II, 34. Psychology, 81. Solid Geometry, 50. Arithmetic, 
Review, 46. Grammar, Review, 7. 

Third Year, 

First Term. -French III, 35. Psychology Applied, 82. Physics I, 74. U. 8. Political 
History, 14. 

SecoxdTerm. — French IV, 36. American Literature, 11. Physics II, 75. Profes- 
sional Training in Arithmetic, Grammar, Reading, and Geography, 84, 85, 86, 87. 

Fourth Year, 

First Term. — French V, 37. Modern Literature and Methods, 91, Physiology, 
Review, 68. Teaching, 96 and 97. 

Second Term. — Elective study. Laboratory Practice, 04 or 95. Historv of Educa- 
tion, 92. Elective Study^ (10 weeks). Professional Training in History ana Science, 88 
and 89. Elective study. 

LATIN GERMAN COURSE. 

First Year. 

First Term. — Latin I, 21, or German I, 38. Algebra II, 47. Drawing, 2., Penman- 
ship, 1. Science of Government, Review, 4. 

DSOOND Term. — Latin II, 22, or German II, 39. Algebra III, 48. Grecian and 
Roman History, 17. Rhetoric, 8. 

Second Year. 

First Term.— Latin III, 23. German III, 40. Continental History, 20. Plane 
Geometry, 49. 

Second Term.— Latin IV, 24. German IV, 41. U. S. Political History, . 14. Solid 
Geometry, 50. 

Third Year. 

First Term.— Latin V, 25. German V, 42. Psychology, 81. Arithmetic, Review, 46. 
Grammar, Review, 7. 

Second Term.— Latin VI, 26. German VI, 43. Geography, Review, 73. Reading 
and Orthoepy, Review, 6. Psychology Applied, 82. 

Fourth Year. 

First Term.— Latin VII, 27. Physiology, Review, 68. History of Sducation, 92. 
Modem Literature and Methods, 91. Classical Literature and Methods, 90. Profes- 
•ional Training in Arithmetic, Grammar, Reading and Geography, 84, 85, 86, 87. 

Second Term.— Latin VIII, 28. German VII, 44. Teaching, 96 and 97. 

ENGLISH LATIN COURSE. 
First Year. 

First Term.- -Latin I, 21. Algebra II, 47. Drawing 2. Penmanship, 1. Science of 
Gevemment, Review, 4. 

Second Term.— Latin II, 22. Grecian and Roman History, 17. Algebra III, 48. 
Rhetoric, 8. 

Second l^ear. 

First Teem.— Latin III, 23. English Literature, 9. Plane Geometry, 49. Geogra- 
phy, Review. 73. Reading and Orthoepy, Review, 6. 

OBOOND Term. — Latin IV, 24. Psychology, 81. Solid Geometry, 50. Arithmetic, 
lUview, 46. Grammar, Review, 7. 
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Third Year. 

First Term.— Latin V, 25. Psychologry Applied, 82. Physics I, 74. U. S. Political 
History, 14. 

Second Term. — Latin VI, 26. American Literature, 11. Physios II, 75. Profes- 
sional Training? in Arithmetic, Grammar, Reading, and G^eography, 84, 85, 86, 87. 

Fourth Year. 

First Term.- Latin VII, 27. Physiology, Review, 68. Classical Literature and 
Methods, 90. Teaching, 96 and 97. 

Second Term.— Latin VIII, 28. Laboratory Practice, 94 or 95. History Of Educa- 
tion, 92. Elective study (10 weeks). Professional Training in History and Science, 88, 
89. Elective study. 

SHORTER GERMAN COURSE. 

First Year. 

First Term.— GJerman I, 38."" Algebra II, 47. Drawjjig, 2. Penmanship, 1. Science 
of Grovemment, Review, 4. 

Second Term. — German II, I^. Algebra III, 48. Rhetoric, 8. Vocal Music, 54, or 
English History, 15. 

Second Year. 

First Term.— Grerman III, 40. Plane Geometry, 49. Continental History, 20. 
English Literature, 0. 

Second Term.— German IV, 41. Solid Geometry, 50. Physics I, 74. Arithmetic, 
Review, 46. Grammar, Review, 7. 

Third Year. 

F^RST Term.— Geography, Review, 73. Reading and Orthoepy, Review, 6. Psychology, 
81. U. S. Political History, 14. Physics II, 75. 

Second Term. — Botany, 69, American Literature, 11. Psychology Applied, 82. 
Professional Training in Arithmetic, Grammar, Reading, and Geography, 84, 85, 86, 87. 

Fourth Year. 

FiBST Term. — Chemistry, 77, or Zoology, 70 and 91. Physiology, Review, 68. Modem 
Literature and Methods, 91. Teaching, 96 and 97. v 

Second Term. — Astronomy, 79, or Chemistry, 77, or Study of Masterpieces, 13. 
Laboratory Practice, 94 or 95. History of Education, 92. Elective study (10 weeks). 
Professional Training in History and Science, 88, 89. Elective study. 

MUSIC C50TJRSE. 

First Year. 

First Term. — Vocal Music, 54. Voice Culture I, 56. Penmanship, 1. Science of 
Government, Review, 4. Modem Language. 

Second Term. — Advanced Vocal Music, 55. Voice Culture II, 57. Rhetoric, 8. 
Modern Language. 

Second Year. 

First Term.— Harmony I, 62. Voice Culture III, 58, or * Instrumental Musio. 
English Literature, 9. Modem Language. 

Second Term. — Harmony II, 63. Voice Culture IV, 59, or Instrumental Mumc. 
U. S. Political History, 14. Modern Language. 

Third Year. 

First Term.^ Musical Composition, 65. General History, 16. Psychology, 81. 
Arithmetic, Review, 46. Grammar, Review, 7. 

Second Term.— Voice Culture V, 60, or Instrumental Music. Geography, Review, 73. 
Reading and Orthoepy, Review, 6. Physics I, 74. Psychology Applied, 82, 

Fourth Year. 

First Term. — Advanced Harmony, 64, or Counterpoint, 67. Physics II, 75. Profes- 
sional Training in Arithmetic, Grammar. Reading, and Geography, 84, 85, 86, 87. 
Physiology, Review, 68. Elective studv (10 weeks). 

Second Term.— History and Literature of Music, 66. Voice Culture VI, 61, or 
Instrumental Music. Teaching, 96 and 97. 

* The cost of Instrumental MqhIc is paid by the pnpil. 
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NOTES ON THE THREE AND THE FOUR YEARS' COURSES OF STUDY. 

1. Four daily studies pursued for 40 weeks (160 weeks of work), constitute the 
regular amount of work for one school year. The three years* courses cover 480 weeks 
of work satisfactorily completed and lead to a certificate, or license to teach in the 
public schools of Michigan, good for five yeara The four years* courses cover 640 
weeks of work and lead to a diploma and a life certificate. 

2. The " satisfactory completion " of any study is to be understood as follows: 

(a.) A record earned in the study by regular class work, or else by examination, if the 
study be Arithmetic, Grammar. Geography, Spelling, Reading and Orthoepy, Civil 
Grovemment, Histonr of the United States, or Physiologv so far as it has special refer- 
ence to the effects of stimulants and narcotics upon the human system. 

(6.) In all other studies, a record earned as above, or by the presentation of approved 
standings. 

COURSES FOR HIGH SCHOOL GILVDUATES. 

Graduates of approved High Schools who present their diplomas within two and one 
half years from the date of graduation, may enter upon the briefer courses given below. 

I. One Year's Courses. 

Leading to a certificate good for five years. 

NoTX— The Arabic nomben placed after the namee of stadiee in this and following ooones refer to the 
oorreeponding nmnbers in List A. 

" FIVE YEARS' CERTIFICATE " COURSE. 

First Tbrm. — Psychology, 83. Physiology, Review, 68. Reading and Orthoepy, 
Review, 6. Arithmetic, Review, 46. Grammar, Review, 7. Geography, Review, 73. 
Professional Training in Arithmetic, Grammar, Reading, and Geography, 84, 85, 86, 87. 

Second Term.— Psychology Applied, 82. U. S. Political History, 14. Teaching, 
96 and 97. 

KINDERGARTEN COURSE. 

First Term. — Psychology, 83. Grammar, Review, 7. Arithmetic, Review, 46. 
Professional Training in Arithmetic and Grammar, 84, 85. Kindergarten Instruction, 
98. Drawmg, 2. Vocal Music, 54. 

Second Term.— Psychology Applied, 82. Reading and Orthoepy, Review, 6. Geog- 
raphy, Review, 73. Professional Trainmg in Reading and Geography, 86, 87. History 
of Education, 92. Teaching, 96 and 97. 

II. Two Years' CJourses. 

Lieading to a diploma and a life certificate. 

LITERARY COURSE. 
Fir$t Year. 

First Term.— Drawing, 2. Arithmetic, Review, 46. Grammar. Review, 7. U. S« 
Political History, 14. Psychology, 81. 

Seooud Term.— Reading and Orthoepy, Review, 6. Geography, Review, 73, Psy- 
chology Applied, 82. Professional Training in Arithmetic, Grammar, Reading, and 
Geof^raphy, 84, 85, 86, 87. Advanced Englisn Literature, 10 Science of Government, 
Review, 4. 

Second Year. 

First Term.— Old and Middle English, 12. Institute of History, 19. Teaching, 
96 and 97. 

Second Term.— Study of Masterpieces, 13. Enghsh Constitutional History, 18. 
Laboratory Practice, 94 or 95. Histoi^ of Education, 92. Physiology, Review, 68. 
Professional Traming in History and Science, 88 and 89. 

SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

Firnt Year. 

First Term.- -Psychology. 81. Drawing, 2. Reading and Orthoepy, Review, 6. 
Geography, Review, 73. Arithmetic, Review, 46. Grammar, Review, 7. 
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Second Term. — Trigonometry, 52. Physical Technics, 93. Professional Training in 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Reading, and Geography, 84, 85, 86, 87. U. S. Political History, 
14. Botany, Structural (10 weeks), 69. Professional Training in History and Science, 
88, 89. 

Second Year. 

First Term. — Higher Algebra, 51. Psychology Applied, 82. Teaching, 96 and 97. 

Second Term. — Advanced Chemistry, 78. Advanced Physics, 76. Liaboratory Prac- 
tice, 94 or 95. History of Education, 92. Physiology, Review, 68. Science of Govern- 
ment, Review, 4. 

LITERARY SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

First Year. 

First Term. — Drawing, 2. Arithmetic, Review, 46. Grammar, Review, 7. U. S. 
Political History, 14. Psychology, 81. 

Second Term. — Reading and Orthoepy, Review, 6. Geography, Review, 73. Psy- 
chology Applied, 82. Professional Training in Arithmetic, Grammar, Reading and 
Geography, 84, 85, 86, 87. Advanced English Literature, 10. Science of Government, 
Review, 4. 

Second Year. 

First Term. — Chemistry, 77. Institutes of History, 19. Teaching, 96 and 97. 

Second Term. — Advanced Chemistry, 78. American Literature, 11. Laboratory 
Practice, 94 or 95. History of Education, 92. Physiology, Review^ 68. Professional 
Training in History and Science, 88, 89. 

ANCIENT CLASSICAL COURSE. 

First Year. 

First Term.— Latin IX, 108, or Greek V, 112. Drawing, 2. Reading, 8. Orthoepy, 
Review, 6. Grammar, Review, 7. Psychology, 81. 

Second Term. — Latin X, 109, or Greek Vl, 113. Arithmetic, Review, 46. Geog- 
raphy, Review, 73. U. S. Political History, 14. Physiology, Review, 68. Professional 
Training in History and Science, 88, 89. 

Second Year. 

First Term.— Latin XI, 110, or Greek VII, 114, or Elective study. Psychology 
Applied, 82. Professional Training in Arithmetic, Grammar, Reading, and G^eography, 
84, 85, 86, 87. Science of Government, Review, 4. Classical Literature and Afetiiods, 
90. 

Second Term. —Latin XII, 111, or Greek VIII, 115, or Elective study. Laboratory 
Practice, 94 or 95. History of Education, 92. Teaching, 96 and 97. 

MODERN CLASSICAL COURSE. 

First Year. 

First Term.— German V, 42, or French III, 35. U. S. Political History, 14. Psychol- 
ogy, 81. Science of Government, Review, 4. Elective study (10 weeks). 

Second Term. — German VI, 43, or French IV, 36. AriUimetic, Review, 46. Gram- 
mar, Review, 7. * Psychology Applied, 82. Reading and Orthoepy, Review, 6. Geogra- 
phy, Review, 73. 

Sesond 1 ear. 

First Term. — French V, 37, or Elective study. Drawing, 2. Professional Training 
in Arithmetic, Grammar, Reaiding, and Geography, 84, 85, 86, 87. Modem Literature 
and Methods, 91. History of Education, 92. 

Second Term. — Grammar VII, 44. Physiology, Review, 6S. Professional Training 
in History and Science, 88, 89. Teaching, 96 and 97. 

ENGLISH GERMAN COURSE. 

First Year. 

First Term.— German V, 42. Psychology, 81. Reading and Orthoepy, Review, 6. 
Gaography, Review, 73. Arithmetic, Review, 46. Grammar, Review, 7. 

Second Term. — German VI, 43. Professional Training in Arithmetic, Grammar, 
Riding and Geography, 84, 85, 86, 87. Drawing, 2. Pyscnology Applied, 82. 
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Second Year. 

FiBST Term. — Chemistry, 77, or Zoology, 70 and 71. Modem Literature and Methods, 
9L Physiology, Review, w. Teaching, 96 and 9/. 

Sbooxd Term. — GermaD VII, 44. Science of Government, Review, 4. Professional 
Training in History and Science 88, 89. U. S. Political History, 14. Laboratory Prac- 
tice, 94 or 95. History of Education, 92. 

ENGLISH FRENCH a)rRSE. 

First Year. 

First Term. — French III, 35. Psychology, 81. Reading and Orthoepy, Review, 6. 
Geography, Review, 73. Arithmetic, Review, 46. Grammar, Review, 7. 

Se(X)nd Term. — French IV, 36. Professional Training in Arithmetic Grammar, 
Reading, and Geography, 84, 85, 86, 87. Drawmg, 2. Psychology Applied, 82. 

Second Year. 

First Term. — French V, 37. Modern Literature and Methods, 91. Science of Gov- 
ernment, Review, 4. Teaching, 96 and 97. 

Sbcoxd Term. — American Literature, 11. Physiology, Review, 68. Professional 
Training in History and Science, 88, 89. U. S. Political Efistory, 14. Laboratory Prac- 
tice. 91 or 95. History of Ekluoation, 92. 

LATIN GERMAN (X)rRSE. 

First Year. 

First Term. — German V, 42. U. S. Political History, 14. Reading and Orthoepy, 
Review. 6. Geography, Review, 73, Psychology, 8L 

Second Term.— German VI, 43. Drawing, 2. Arithmetic, Review, 46. Grammar, 
Review. 7. History of Education, 92. Elective study. 

Second Year. 

First Term. — Latin IX, 108. Psychology Applied, 82. Professional Training in 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Reading and Geogniphy, 84, 85, 86, 87. Modem Literature and 
Methods, 91. Classical Literature and Methods, 90. 

SnooxD Term. — German VII, 44. Physiology, Review, 68. Science of Government, 
Review, 4. Teaching, 96 and 97. 

ADVANCED COURSES. 
Leading to a life certificate and the degree of Bachelor of Pe<lagogic8. 

I. PROFESSIONAL COURSE FOR COLLEGE GRADrATES, 

1. Mental Science Applied to Teaching 20 weeks. 

2. Professional Training in Common Branches 20 ** 

3. History of Education 10 " 

4. Practice Teaching and Supervision 20 ** 

Note. — The reauirements for admission to this course are as follows: (1) The pre- 
sentation of a diploma showing that the applicant holds the degree of A. B., 6. S., B. L., 
or B. Ph. from the University of Michigan or from an incorporated college in Michigan. 
(2) The applicant must also pass a satisfactory examination in the following studies: 
Orthoepy, Spelling, Geograpny, Grammar, Arithmetic, History of United States, Civil 
Government, and Physiology and Hygiene so far as they have reference to the effects of 
narcotics and stimulants upon the human system. 

The requirement for graduation is the satisfactory completion of the foregoing 
course, during a residence at the Normal School of at least 20 weeks. 

II. OTHER ADVANCED a)UR8E8. 

The requirements for graduation are as follows: 

1. The completion of any one of the four years* courses except the music course. 

2. The satisfactory completion of 320 weeks of additional work selected from List A 
and from List B given below; provided, that amon^ the studies so selected shall be the 
following, unless a record has already been earned m them : Numbers 82 and 92 of List 
A, and numbers 100, 101, 102 and lOi of List B. 

Ifi 
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LIST B. 

Additional studies offered to students in advanced courses. 

Weeks. 



10© Advanced Psychology 10 

101 Discussions and Comparisons of Educa- 

tional Systems and Theories 10 

102 Advanced Practice Teaching and Saper- 

yision 20 

103 Entomology 20 

104 Sanitary Bcience (Lectaree) 10 

105 Meteorology 10 

106 General Geometry andCalcolns 20 

107 Advanced Rhetoric 20 



Weeks. 



108 Latin, 9th Term 20 

109 " 10th *' 20 

110 *' 11th '• 20 

111 •* 12th *' 20 

112 Greek, 5thTerm 20 

113 •' 6th *' 20 

114 " 7th " 20 

115 •' 8th " 20 

116 Stadiee in German and French Literature. . . 20 

117 United States Constitotional History 20 



NAMES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 



Arithmetic Wentworth and Hill and Milne. 

Algebra Bellows. 

Geometry Bellows. 

Trigonometry Bellows. 

Sorveying Bellows. 

Higher Algebra Hall and Knight. 

Analytical Geometry Hardy. 

iJalcolos Taylor. 

Grammar Reed and Kellogg. 

Rhetoric D. J. Hill 

English Literature Btopf ord Brooke. 

American Literature Royse. 

Orthoepy Salisbury. 

United States Colonial History Doyle. 

United States, Federal Period Johnson. 

Reviews King's Tabulation. 

General History Labberton. 

Civil Government ! Btorv* 

Constitution of Michigan... Cocker and Pattengiu. 

Ancient History Myers. 

Modem History Myers. 

Astronomy Newcomb. 

Instrumental Astronomy.. Lectures and Chauvenot. 

Elementary Physics Gage. 

Advanced Phsrsics Anthony and Brackett. 

General Chemistry Remsen. 

Analytical Chemistry Jooee 

Laboratory Practice Strong 

Physical Technics Lectures. 

Sanitary Science Blyth. 

Meteorology Lectures. 

Structural Botany Bessey. 

Systematic Botany, 

Wood's Class Book or Gray's Manual. 

Physiology and Hygiene Walker or Martin. 

Zoology Rackard. 

Comparative Zoology Orton. 

Geology Dana. 

Entomology Comstock. 

Pease's Singing Book Pease. 

Harmony Manual Pease and Hewitt. 

Elements of Harmony ...Emery. 

Development of Voice Scharfe. 

Composition Stainer. 

Counterpoint Bridge and Ritchie. 

Book-keeping ...Wooley 

Political Science Newcomb. 

Psychology Putnam. 

Application of Mental Science Putnam. 

History of Education Painter or Compayr6 

Latin, First Lessons Jones. 

Collo<iuia Latina D'Ooge. 

Latin Grammar ...Harknees. 

Latin Prose Composition Daniell 



Latin for Sight Reading Tomlinson. 

Greek, First Lessons Boise. 

Greek Grammar Allen and Greenongh. 

First Greek Reader Moss 

Greek Prose Jones. 

Cesar, 

Allen and Greenough, Kelsey, or Harper and 
Tolman. 
Cicero's Orations... Allen and Greenongh or Kelsey. 

Cicero's Essays Kelaety. 

Ovid Kedsey or Allen and Greenough. 

Vergil Friese or Greenongh. 

Sallust Heberman. 

Livy Lincoln. 

Terence Bloman. 

Plantus Fowler. 

Horace— Odes Wickham. 

Horace— Ars Poetica Dalton. 

Tacitus Allen. 

Xenophon's Anabasis Kelsey or Boise. 

Homer's Iliad Keep or Surmonr. 

Demosthenes' De Corona D*Ooge. 

Lysias' Orations Bohnchborg. 

Sophocles' Oedipus Tynuinns White. 

Euripides' Alcestis 

Plato's Apology and Crito Dyer. 

ElementaiT German Otis. 

First German Reader Macmillan. 

German Grammar Brandt. 

German (composition Harris. 

German Prose Composition Bnchheim. 

Schiller WUhelm TeU. 

Lessing Minna Von Bamhelm. 

Goethe Hermann nnd Dorothea. 

Hoffmann Historisohe Erzaehlnng|en. 

Heine Die Hara^ise. 

Goethe Bgmont. 

Balh 



Buchheim German 



dlads. 



Freytag Der Btaat Friederichs der Groesen. 

Leasing Nathan der Weise. 

Goethe Torqnato Taaao. 

Herbart's Paedagogik I^rass. 

Macmillan's French Course, I, II, III Flasnaoht. 

Girardin La Jolefait Peor. 

Mol6 French Life in Letters. 

Ha]6vy L'Abb6 Constantin. 

Bandeau Mile, de la Heiglite*. 

G. Band La Mare ao Diable. 

Lacombe Histoire dn Peuple fran^ais. 

Comeille Ls Cid, Horace. 

Molidre Les Femmes Savantes. 

Sainte Beuve Causeriee dn Lnndi. 

Legouv6 La Lecture en Aotioii. 



Very respectfully, 

J. M. B. Sill, Principal 
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REPORT OP THE BOARD OP VISITORS. 

Hon. Fbbbis S. Fitch, Superintendent Public Instruction : 

Sir — The committee appointed to visit the State Normal School pre- 
sent the following report: 

They made their visit without previous arrangement with the Faculty 
as to date, and found the instructors and students in their regular routine 
work. It was the aim of the committee to s«e specimens of work in every 
department of the institution, so far as their time would permit 

In the higher classes there was unmistakable evidence of ability and 
skill to te€u;h, and a studied preparation for the class room exhibited by 
the instructors. There was also evidence of earnest and careful investiga- 
tion on the part of the studenta It seemed clear to your committee that 
no amount of training in methods purely, could fit ^oung people to teach. 
The actual study of the higher branches of education at least, under the 
^idance and inspiration of experienced, enthusiastic, successful teachers 
IS unquestionably the best training in methods of study that students can 
receive; and the recitation of lessons thus prepared, to teachers of 
eminent ability, affords the best possible opportunity for the young teacher 
to take lessons in the theory and art of teaching, the art of questioning, 
and the art of securing attention. 

Tour committee was especially gratified with what they saw in the 
Kindergarten and Training department As was to be expected, mistakes 
were made by the apprentice teachers, but these were afterward correctetl, 
and the young teacher put in such a position as not to be likely to repeat 
his error. The committee observed with pleasure the spirit of kindly 
criticism on the part of the supervising teachers, and also the spirit of 
humility in the reception of criticism by those studying to master the 
teaching art ^_ ' 

It seemed to your committee that the State might, with propriety, and 

^with great advantage to the schools, make more ample provision for study 

and laborat'>ry worK in the department of Biology, Geology, and allied 

branches. This part of the work seems to have received less attention and 

assistance than some of the other natural sciences. 

It is to be hoped that largely increasecl facilities will soon be added 
to this department. 

Respectfully siibmitte<l, 

E. P. Chukch, Committee. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS. 

Hon. Ferris S. Fitch, Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Dear Sir — The undersigned members of the Board of Visitors to the 
Agricultural College would most respectfully report: 

Your committee found it impossible to make a thorough investigation of 
the College in the short time which they found at their disposal. Our 
visit was made during the latter part of June, 1891, and by force of circum- 
stances our attention was confined to the care and management of the 
farm, th^ various experiments in their several stages, and the condition of 
the buildings, grounds and stock. The care and management of the farm, 
garden, and orchard, are sufficient evidence of the interest taken in the 
work by the pupils under the direction of the several Professors; and the 
many experiments which are now bein^ consummated cannot, in the 
opinion of your committee, result in an3rthing but good for the cause of 
agriculture and the commonwealth. 

The feature of the institution which seems to commend itself most, is 
that which requires each of the pupils to do some manual labor every day, 
thus keeping them in touch with practical life. 

E. N. Bates, 
B. W. Jenks, 

J. W. GiDDINGS, 

Board of Visitors, 
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REPORT OP THE DIRECJTOR 

To the Honorable, the. Board of Control of the Michigan Mining School: 

Gentlemen — The Director of the Michigan Mining School has the 
honor to snbmit to yon the following Report for the year ending Novem- 
ber 30th, 1891. 

During the past year the following changes in the officers of the School, 
or in their positions, have been made: Mr. Lucius L. Hubbard was 
appointed Assistant in Mineralogy, and Mr. H. B. Patton was appointed 
Instructor in Mineralogy and Petrography, each to serve from September 
16th; Mr. John F. Rowland, Instructor in Mechanical Enjpneenng and 
Drawing, to serve from September 1st. The title of Professor Keller's 
department was changed from that of Chemistry and Assaying to that of 
Chemistry, and Mr. F. F. Sharpless was transferred from the position of 
Instructor in Chemistry and Metallu^^ to Instructor in Ore Dressing, 
Assaying and Metallurgy; Mr. Fred n. Denton from Mining and Engi- 
neering to that of Mining Engineering and Surveying. Mr. Walter J. 
Baldwin, who served as Assistant in Mineralogy during part of last year, 
was appointed Instructor in Mathematics and Physics, commencing Sep- 
tember 16th. However, before Mr. Baldwin could enter upon his worK, 
he received, upon the recommendation of the Director of this School, the 
appointment of Professor of Mining Engineering in the University of 
Illinois. The position offered him by the University of Illinois was much 
better than anything that the Michigan Mining School had at present to 

five him, and it was accepted by Mr. Baldwin. Mr. Baldwin had proved 
imself to be an efficient teacher, and deserved his promotion. 
During the school year ending September 11, 1891, there were enrolled 
sixty-five students in this Institution, classifiecl as follows: 

SUMMARY. 

Graduate Students 5 

Class of 1891 9 

Class of 1892 8 

Class of 1893 ^ 43 



65 



BY STATES AND COUNTRIES. 

Canada 

Colorado 

England _ 

Illinois 

Massashusetts 



Michigan, Upper Peninsula 33 > 

Michigan, Ix>wer Peninsula 15 ) 
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New York 1 

Pennsylvania 1 

Utah - - - 1 

Wisoonain _ _ : 6 

65 

AVERAGE AGE OF STUDENTS. 

First Year _ _ _ 21 years. 

Sec»nd Year. 24 " 

Third Year 23 

Graduate Students 30 " 

Average age of all the Students 2i% " 

The school year of 1891-92 commenced on September 14th, and has now 
continued for two and a half months, with an enrollment of sixty-eight 
students divided as follows: 

Graduate Students J 1 

Class of 1892 8 

Class of 1893 15 

Class of 1894 44 

This is a much larger attendance than we had last year at this time, and 
there is every prospect that the attendance will increase to some extent 
during the remaining portion of the year. 

The average age of our students continues high, as shown in the 
following list: 

First year 21 

Second year _ 22 

Third year 24 

Graduate Students _ _ _ 33 

Average age of all the Students 22 

One very gratifying feature in connection with the increase of studenta 
is the increase in the number from the Lower Peninsula of Michigan, as 
the following list, giving the number from that part of the State that 
attended each year, will show: 

1886-87 2 

1887-«8 6 

1888-89 _• 8 

188^^90 7 

1890-91 _ 15 

1891-92 21 

This indicates that the work of the School is beginning to be appreciated 
in that part of the State, and affords an education which answers the 
question, "What shall we do with our sons to afford them an occupation 
for their future life?" answers it for part of the citizens of the entire State, 
and not for the residents in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan alone. 

In examining the list showing the residence of the students, one can 
observe, as was shown in the Report for last year, that the greater portion 
come from the State of Michigan; but there are representatives from 12 
other States and countries, showing that the general course of the Institu- 
tion has met with approval, not only in its own State, but elsewhere. The 
largest number of students from any State except Michigan is, as here- 
tofore, from Wisconsin, which has five. In considering the birthplace of 
the parents, as was done in our last Report on page 22, it will be seen that 
the larger number are of foreign birth, of whom ten were bom in England, 
and ten in Germany. Of the United States, the State which furnished the 
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largest number is New York, 12. Michigan is next in order with 9. Of 
the students that are attending the School the list shows that 46 of the 68 
were bom in the State of Michigan. This much may be said in reply to 
those that object to the State's eaucatiug youn^ men that are residents of 
other States, that, as a rule, those men remain m this State and assist in 
the development of its industries, while those who are bom and educated 
in this State are more apt to leave it and to work in other regions. This 
will be seen to be borne out to a certain extent by a list of our graduates 
and their occupations, which will be given below. 

It is thought that the table of the occupations of the fathers, given on 
page 23 of our last Beport, could be profitably given agaia for the present 
68 students in attendance on this School. While, out of the total number 
of students (111) that had attended up to the time of the presentation of 
the last year's Report, there were 47 diflFerent classes of occupations on the 
part of the father, this year out of 68 students 37 diflFerent classes of 
occupations are reported, including those of deceased fathers. The farm- 
ers lead in number, as before, the merchants standing next in oi"der, with 
those whose parents are deceased. It will also be noticed in examining the 
list, that very many grades of work are represented; and that, while some 
of our students are in good financial circumstances, the great m^'ority of 
them belong to classes that have to make their way in the world, and in 
very many cases these students have to have assistance in order to complete 
their education here. The ratio of college students that have entered this 
School has increased from 7^ per cent to 10^ per cent, while out of the 68 
present members of the School, 31, or nearly one half, have entered from 
colleges, or from schools of ecjual grade. A table is appended showing the 
diflFerent institutions from which the present students have entered during 
the past year. It can be compared, if desired, with the list given on pages 
17 and 18 in the last Annual Keport. Of these students the larger numl)er 
have entered from the Lake Linden High School, which has sent 10, or 
double the number that have come from any other one institution. The 
Michigan Agricultural College and Hancock High School have each sent 
5; the Wisconsin State University 3; Hillsdale College, Houghton High 
School and Illinois State University 2 each, and the other schools are 
represented by but one each. This gives us a representative from 46 dif- 
ferent institutions in diflFerent parts of tlie United States. It is very grat- 
ifying to be able to rei)ort that the grade of preparation of students that 
apply for entrance to the Mining School has been greatly improved during 
the past year, and every eflFort seems to bo made on the part of the schools 
that are fitting pupils for this Institution to endeavor to do work of the 
grade and character required; in fact the eflForts of the high schools 
and other institutions in this State in that direction are very greatly 
appreciated. 

The arrangements for admission of the graduates of the high schools 
into the Michigan Mining School have prove<l, on the whole, very satisfac- 
tory, and lead to as thorough preparation and as thorough work as if they 
were accepted upon examination here. It is a well-known fact, that in 
new surroundings and with strange examiners the l)est men often fail, and 
the poorest ones 8ucct»e<l in passing. By the method we have adopte<l, a 
very few wtH?ks' attendance upon the School tells the Faculty whether any 
mistakes have been made in admission; and as students are upon proba- 
tion, they can l)e easily and rea<lily droppecl, or retiuired to make up their 
deficiencies. Again, from the method we have adopted, every Prnicipal 
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and Superintendent is placed upon his honor in recommending students 
to us. If he fails in this, the remedy is in our hands, never to receive 
students from him again. Thus far I can say that there does not appear 
to be any evidence that we have been deceived intentionally by but one 
Superintendent or Principal since the Mining School has been organized. 
On the whole, it would seem that the present plan works satisfactorily, and 
that there is, for the present, no need for change. Attention may be 
especially called to the work of the Lake Linden High School, which, in 
the number of students sent us, stands first, and in the character and 
grade of the preparation of its students stands second to none. 

As will be seen by the list of our graduates appended to this Report, 
the demand for good men has been greater than the supply; and all who 
are not employed owe that fact entirely to their refusal to take places, or 
owe it to various personal reasons rather than to the want of opportunity, 
since the Director has not been able to supply the calls made upon him for 
graduates properly prepared for positions that were open. 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS FROM EACH STATE OR COUNTRY. 

California,!; Canada, 1; Colorado, 2; England, 1; Illinois, 1; Indiana,!; Michigan, 
5! (Upper Peninsula, 30| Lower Peninsula, 21); Montana, 1; New York, 1; Ohio, 1; 
Pennsylvania, 1; Utah, 1; Wisconsin, 5. — Total, 68. 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS BORN IN EACH STATE OR COUNTRY. 

Canada, 4; England, 2; Illinois, 4; Indiana,!; Michigan, 46; Minnesota, 2; New York, 
1; Ohio. 2; Pennsylvania, 1; Utah, 1; Wisconsin, 4. — Total, 68. 

BIRTHPLACE OF FATHER. 

Canada, 7; England, 10; Grermany, !0; Ireland, 5; Scotland, 4; Indiana, I; Maine, I; 
Massachusetts, I; Michigan, 9; New York, 12; Ohio, !; Pennsylvania, 4; Vermont, 2; 
Wisconsin, 1. — Total, 68; —Foreign Countries, 37; United States, 31. 

OCCUPATION OF FATHER. 

Banker, 2; Book-keeper,!; Butcher,!; Carpenter, 3; Cashier,!; Clergyman,!; Clerk, 
1; Commercial Agent, !; Copper Refiner, 2; Deceased, 5; Doctor,!; Druggist,!; Editor, 
!; Engineer, Stationary, 2; Engineer, Mechanical, 1; Farmer, 6; Insurance Agent, 1; 
Justice of the Peace, !; Lawyer, 2; Lumberman, 3; Machinist, 2; Manufacturer, !; 
Merchant, 5: Mine Superintendent, 3; Mine Surface Laborer,!; Mining, 4; Postmaster, 
1; Probate Judge, !; Retired, 4; Secretary, !; Shoemaker, !; Steel Manufacturer, 1; 
Superintendent Railway Mail Service, !; Towing, !; Traveling Salesman, !; Under- 
taker, !; Vessel Owner, !. — Total, 68. 37 different classes. 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENTERING FROM EACH SCHOOL. 

Adrian (Mich^ High School, !; Alma (Mich.) College, !; Battle Creek (Mich.) High 
School !; Bay City (Mich.) High School, 1; Bessemer (Mich.) High School, !; Calumet 
(Mich.) High School, !; Casnovia (Mich.) High School, 1; Champion (Mich.) High 
School, !; Chicago (111.) High School, !; Chicago (111.) Manual Training Scnool, !; 
Cleveland (Ohio) High School, !; College of Montana, !; Colorado State University, 1; 
Detroit (Mich.) Business University, !; Detroit (Mich.) Jesuit College, !; De Veaux (N. 
Y.) College, !; Durham College of Science (Newcastle, Eng.,) !; Farmington (Mien.) 
Graded School, !; Flint (Mich.) High School, I; Franklin and Marshall College, (Pa.) I; 
Green Bay (Wis.) High School, !; Hancock (Mich.) High School, 5; Hanover (Ind.) 
College, !; Hillsdale (Mich.) College, 2; Houghton (Mich.) High School, 2; IllinoiB 
State University, 2; Ishpeming (Mich.^ High School, !; Ionia (Mich.) High School, 1; 
Ionia (Mich.) Poucher Business College, !; Lake Linden (Mich.) High School, 10; 
Marietta (Ohio) College, !; Michigan Agricultural College, 5; Michigan Military 
Academy, !; Michigan State University, !; Milwaukee (Wis.) High School, !; Mount 
Herman (Mass J Academy, !; Northern Indiana Normal school, !; Notre Dame (Ind.^ 
University, 1; Port Huron (Mich.) High School, !; Ripon (Wis.) College, !; Rocklana 
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(Mioh.) High School, 1; Salt Lake City (Utah) Collegiate Institute, 1; Tennessee State 
University, I; Toronto (Can.) University, 1; United States Naval Academy, 1; Wiscon- 
sin State University, 3. Total, 68. 

Number of College graduates, 7. Ratio to whole number of students, 10>^ per cent. 

Number of Students entering Mining School from Colleges or schools of equal grade. 
31. Ratio to whole number of studento, 45^ per cent. 

OCCUPATION AND RESIDENCE OP GRADUATES. 

GRADUATES. 1888. 

Harris, John Luther, S. B., Assistant Mining Engineer, Quincy Mine, Quinoy. 

Longyear, Edmund Joseph, S. B., Explorer, Mesabi, Minn. 

Pamell, SamU Alexander, S. B., Chief Mining Engineer, Cleveland and Iron Cliffs 
Mining Company, Ishpeming. 

Parnall, William EjQward, S. B., Electrical Engineering, Cornell University. 

Reid^ William Joseph, S. B., Ishpeming. 

Seager, James Benjamin, S. B., Mining Engineer 'and Chemist, Tyler's Forks Mine 
and L^e Superior Redstone Company, Hancock. 

Uren, William John, S. B., Civil Engineer, Mineral Range and Hancock and Calumet 
Railroads, and County Surveyor, Houghton County, Hancock. 

GRADUATES, 1889. 

Croze, Walter Wilfred Jos., S. B., Chief Mining Engineer, Jackson Iron Company, 
NMfaunee. 

Farwell, Paul, S. B., Assayer, Musquiz, Coahuila, Mexico. 

* Feeing, Herman William, S. B., Mining Engineer and Chemist, Crystal Falls. 

'^'Haas, Jacob. S. B., Assistant Mining Engineer, Cleveland and Iron Cliffs Mining 
Company, Ishpeming. 

Hoatson, John, S. B., Assistant Mining Engineer and Assayer, Butte and Boston 
Company, Butte Citv. 

Pryor, Reginald Cnapple, Mining and Civil Engineer, Houghton. 

GRADUATES. 1890. 

Daniell, Joshua, S. B., Assistant Mining Engineer, Tamarack, Osceola, and Kearsarge 
Mines, Opechee. 
Drake, Frank, S. B., Chief Mining Engineer, Schlesinger Mining Company, Negaunee. 
Feeing, Herman Wm.. S. B., E. M., Mining Engineer and Chemist, Crystal Falls. 
Haas, Jacob, S. B., E. M., Assistant Mining Engineer, Cleveland and Iron Cliffs 



Mining Comjpany. Ishpeming. 

lams, S. 1$., nougJ 
Sutton, Linton Beach, S. B.. Mining Eagineer and Chemist, Volunteer Mine, Palmer. 



k)mpa 
Hodgson, William Adams, S. B., Houghton. 
Sutton, Linton Beach, S. B.. Mining Eagine^ 
Wakefield, Arthur Albert, S. B., Mining Engineer, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

GRADUATES. 1891. 



Bossert, Otto Henry, Student, Michigan Mining School, Houghton. 

Close, Fred Bagley, Civil and Mining Engineer, Hancook. 

Dengler, Theodore, Student, Michigan Mining School, Houghton. 

Dyer, Holmes Hay ward. Assistant Mining Engineer, Cleveland and Iron Cliffs Mining 
Company, Ishpeming. 

Fink, Edward, Student, Michigan Mining School, Houghton. 

Lawton, Nathan Oliver, Chief Mining Engineer, Colby, Aurora, Palms, Superior and 
Comet Mines, Ironwood. 

McDonald^ William Neal, Assistant Mining Engineer, Cleveland and Iron Cliffs . 
Mining Company, Ishpeming. 

Palmer. Edward Vose, Assistant Mining Engineer, Schlesinger Mining Company, 
Negaunee. 

One of the most important changes has been the lengthening of the 
school year by one term during the summer, which is devoted to practical 
work in field surveying, shop practice and geology. The work of the sum- 
mer term is thrown open to all parties that are properly prepared to do 
that work, in order to assist those that are not able to attend the regular 

* See Omdnates of 1890, for the second decree. 

17 
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work at other times. It is hoped that in this way a certain amount of 
good may be don©. 

One thing is forcing itself very strongly upon the minds of the Faculty, 
upon the students, and upon the patrons of the SchooL That is, that the 
work of the Institution is too severe and too weighty to be accomplished 
in the present three years' course. There is, perhaps, no school in the 
country that requires constant attendance for seven hours per day in the 
school room as this one does, demanding that the preparation for the day's 
work be made entirely outside of those seven hours. This places a very 
heavy burden upon young men, in the preparation of their work, particu- 
lary in mathematical subjects, if they do it as they should. It is, there- 
fore, desired that at the earliest moment practicable our course should be 
changed to four years, thereby enabling the work to be distributed over a 
greater extent of time for all the subjects taught. This matter was dis- 
cussed in the last Report, on pages 39-40, to which your attention is 
invited. 

A growing feeling has been observed in the State of Michigan that all 
of the State Schools should charge admission from students outside of the 
State. This feeling is probably not an unjust or unwise one, and the 
Director of the Michigan Mining School sees no objections to charging a 
tuition^ the equivalent of that of other schools in the country, as soon as 
the Legislature of the State shall have provided the means for the proper 
and full equipment of this Institution to do the work that it should do. 
The act or^anizin^ this Institution limits the charge upon students of the 
State to thirty dollars. The highest tuition charged by any institution in 
the United States is two hundred dollars. If the extreme limits here 
mentioned were charged all students, it will be seen that the income 
afforded the Institution in this way would amount to only $4,930. 

In nearly all institutions the cost to the institution of the education 
given to its pupils is very much greater than that which the latter pay for 
their tuition, even in the case of those from whom the largest tuition fee is 
obtained. This is particularly the case in technical education, which is 
far more expensive than literary education, as it requires more buildings, 
laboratories, and appliances of every sort. These certainly must be pro- 
vided unless the State wishes to give an education in technical work that 
shall not be worth the giving. 

In examining the report of the Treasurer of the Michigan Mining School 
as given last year on page 136, it was found that the average cost per 
student to this Institution was $427.61. This expense was found later in 
the year to be lowered to about $350 per student With the increase of 
students we can naturally expect that the expenses to the State will be 
materially lessened, but they can never be placed as low as those in a 
school in which the majority of the students are taking literary studies. 

In order to ascertain, as nearly as possible, the expense of educating 
students in other institutions in which work of the same grade has been 
followed, we find that the per capita cost at the Case School of Applied 
Sciences is about $450. At the Colorado State School of Mines, it is $300. 
At Cornell University the Engineering students are estimated to cost the 
Institution $500 each, or three times as much as the estimated cost of the 
students that are not pursuing technical studies. A list is appended show- 
ing the number of students each year at Harvard University from 1875-91 
with a per capita cost of the students for each year. This shows that the 
cost varies from about $370 to nearly $600, averaging $428.42. It is to be 
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remembered that this estimate includes not only the technical students, 
but all the literary students as well. 

I think it will be seen from the figures given you that, considering the 
grade and character of education that is now being given in this institu- 
tion, the per capita expense is low, and that there cannot certainly be 
charged against the administration any extravagance. 

ESTIMATED COST TO THE INSTITUTION FOR EACH STUDENT PER YEAR. 

Case School of Applied Science $450 00 

Colorado State School of Mines 300 00 

Cornell University 500 00 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 



Year. 



1875-76.. 


187^77.. 






1 




1877-78 _ _-. 


1878-79. 






• 




1879-80. 






::::::::::::::::3::::::: 




1880-81.. 






» 




1881-82. 






vV 




l»8]&-83 . 










1S8S-84.. 










1884-86.. 










1885-86. 






............. „^ .-- 




1888-87 


1887-88.. 


1888-89-. 










1889-90.. 










1890-91. 


Treacarer*8 


estimate 















Average ^er capita from 1875 to 1891. 



No. Sto- 
dents. 



1,278 
1,370 
1,344 
1.332 
1,356 
1,364 

1,382 
1,428 
1,522 
1,586 
1,662 

1.688 
1,812 
1.809 
2,079 



Total 
Bxpenae. 



$479,914 19 
507,763 91 
524,968 27 
509,016 89 
588,225 71 
582,890 7t 

622,586 88 
779,706 79 
767,894 m 
(M9,874 88 
626.899 86 

609,425 49 

725,716 40 

812,539 80 

1,028,654 65 



Per 
Capita. 



1375 52 
870 63 
890 61 
38214 

433 80 

426 97 

450 40 
546 01 
504 58 

409 44 
877 80 

414 85 
400 50 

427 87 
494 78 
450 00 



$428 42 



A beginning has been made upon the Metallurgical Laboratory, but it 
will only enable instruction to be given the students in the treatment of 
free milling ores. For smelting purposes a number of furnaces and a 
larger appropriation are needed The Metallurgical Department was dis- 
cussed Quite fully on pages 61-67, 109-110, and to this you are respect- 
fully referred, in order to avoid the necessity of repetition of the same 
ideas. Many additions have been made in the Physical Laboratory, in the 
Chemical Department, and to the Mining and Mechanical Engineering 
Departmenta All these additions have been made in the line of advance, 
and for the sake of better work and better teaching of the students. 

Additions have been made to the Library to quite an extent during the 
past year, but very much more still remains to be done, since the Library is 
one that is used by every instructor, and should be used by every student. 
All persons that are familiar with the demands of modem education will 
admit that a library commensurate with the needs of the diflFerent depart- 
ments in the school is an absolute necessity, if good work is to be done. 
In fact, during the past year, very much that the Director has attempted 
to do for the Institution has been stopped, or done under very great dis- 
advantages and at a great loss of time, for the want of a much fuller and 
better library than the School now possesses. The needs are greatest in 
books of reference and in complete sets of the important technical period- 
icala These evils have been remedied to some extent, but still much 
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more remains to be done. Unless one wishes to spend his entire time in 
doing the things that have been already done in Mining Engineering, 
Metallurgy, Geology and Chemistry, or in any other subject, he must have 
at hand the means of ascertaining what others . have done in those 
directions, and this can only be done by the possession of a good library; 
otherwise the time of the Instructors of the School will be taken up of 
necessity in doing a large amount of work that is of no real benefit to the 
Institution. True economy of time demands a good library as much as a 
good laboratory for each subject. 

In the Geological Department collections are especially needed in 
Economic Geology to illustrate the phenomena of veins, the mode of 
occurrence of ore deposits, and to show the crude materials of the earth 
that are valuable for man's use, in ord«r that the student may be familiar 
with and know them when he shall meet them in his subsequent work. 

In crystallography there are needed more of the crystal models and 
of mineral crystals to illustrate the commoner forms of crystals, in order 
to give the student more drill than we can give at present, in the prac- 
tice of determining the forms of minerals. This need is urgent and 
important, in order to enable the mineralogical work to be done as it should 
be. A collection of specimens illustrating the general structure of rocks 
and their mode of occurrence, together with models and a large number of 
maps and photographs, is wanted. These are particularly needed, because 
during a large portion of the year, especially during the time that the 
instruction in geology is being given, the students are confined to the 
laboratory or lecture room, ana unless the principles in which they are 
instructed are thoroughly illustrated, the work is not of the proper grade, 
and not properly and thoroughly understood, since it is impossible to con- 
vey, in words, a full and accurate idea of natural phenomena, and of the 
mode of the occurrence of ores or of other minerals of economic value. 

An important need of the Institution is larger recitation rooms, since 
the classes have increased to that size that many of them cannot be accom- 
modated in the rooms designed for them. At the present time the class 
in Mathematics has to be transferred from the Mathematical recitation 
room to the Mining Engineering room; and there are at present in the 
School building but two rooms large enough to accommodate classes the 
size of the present first year class. This evil can be easily overcome if 
the needed additions to the School buildings can be obtained, with the 
erection of a Metallurgical Laboratory. There should also be removed 
from the main building of the Mining School all the boilers, in order ta 
reduce the danger from fire or from explosions, which is now a constant 
menace against the safety of the material collected here. With the 
removal or the boilers the Mechanical or Electrical Engineering Depart- 
ments should also go, as economy of work requires that the Mechanical 
Laboratory should be in immediate juxtaposition with the power furnished 
for running the shops. This would relieve two of the rooms on the sec- 
ond floor, and with the removal of the Assay Department, which is to be 
provided for in the Metallurgical Laboratory, three large and three small 
rooms in the basement would be vacated, which could be readily fitted up 
for recitation purposes. 

One special need in connection with this Institution is some place where 
fuel can be stored. The present system of obtaining the fuel in small 
quantities, from day to day, as the size of our store room will allow, is a 
wasteful and expensive system, especially as the fuel comes to us (and of 
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necessity must come under this system), covered with a greater or less 
amount of snow during the greater portion of the time. It can not be 
urged too strongly that the furnaces be removed from the main School 
Building, and that there should be a place for the proper storage of at 
least a year's fuel on the grounds of the School itself. 

During the present year Mr. J. M. Longyear has continued the fund to 
which reference was made on page 50 of the last Report An additional 
gift has been made to the School by Mr. A. Lanfear Norrie, of $5,000.00, to 
increase the Dormitory Fund established by himsef. 

One very strong need of the School, which will have to be supplied 
through private benevolence, is for better and more economical accom- 
modations for the home life both of the pupils and of the Faculty. At 
the present time there are not in the town of Houghton anything like the 
accommodations there should be for an Institution of this size, to take 
care either of the students or of the teiK^hers. 

There is also great need for a special building to be established by 
private benevolence as a general reading room, gymnasium, lecture hall, 
etc., so as to provide for exercise and entertainment of the students during 
such spare time as they may have. The social side of a student's life 
requires as much, if not more, care than the educational side, or the mere 
question of his room and board. This is a matter of the greatest import- 
ance to be attended to, if we wish to keep the students well and healthful, 
both physically and morally. The attractions for evil are always open 
and always ready to entice the student Our students are gathered from 
different localities, many of them hundreds and some of them thousands 
of miles from home; and unless some effort is made to look after the social 
side, weariness, homesickness and a natural craving for relaxation ens&a 
If the means for proper relaxation were provided, as there always should 
be, no harm would result, but very much good. When proper relaxation 
is not provided, the tendency is to seek relaxation of some kind in an evil 
way, since that is all that is then open or can be found by the student 
What can be done to aid the pupil in his physical and moral needs is an 
all important and pressing question. 

All the members of the Faculty appear to have given their attention 
very thoroughly to their work during the past year, and I have only to 
speak in commendation of their efforts. 

Special credit is due to Professor Haynes for time taken outside of his 
department in taking care of the records of the School as Secretary of the 
Faculty. This is a laborious work and one that requires painstaking care, 
which he certainly seems to have given faithfully and well. 

Mr. Kidwell has also devoted a great deal of labor and extra time in 
endeavoring to correct defects in the construction of the boilers, in putting 
in an efficient electric bell system, and in various other labors of that kind, 
which are outside of his proper duties. His skill and faithfulness in this 
direction are certainly deserving of high praise. 

So far as the general school work, or the character and work of the 
different departments are concerned, it would be invidious to specify the 
work of any one of the instructors, since all appear to have worked hard 
and faithfully to do whatever the needs of their departments have called 
upon them to do. 

During the last year the Director with his assistants gave instruction in 
Mineralogy to 38 students. During the present year instruction has been 
given to two classes in this subject, one numbering 35 and the other 20 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OP VISITORS. 

To the Honorable Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

The minority of the Committee appointed to visit Albion College reports 
as follows: 

The Chairman, Rev. D. M. Fisk, appointed a day to visit the College, 
and in accordance with his wishes, I went from Detroit to Albion, and met 
him at Albion. Upon arriving at Albion we fonnd that the College was 
having a vacation on account of inter-collegiate field day, which vacation 
was not scheduled in the catalogue of the College. 

Tour Committee, composed of Rev. D. M. Fisk and myself, visited the 
President of the College, and such parts of the College as were accessible. 
The parts visited were the Museum, Art Gallery, Observatory and Library. 
We found many valuable specimens, and the President informed us that he 
expected to make additions to the Museum soon. We found the Observa- 
tory equipped with a good supply of modem apparatus. The Library had 
just received an invcuce of new books, and all books seemed to be good 
working books, suitable for the particular kind of work that the school is 
doing. 

We could form no idea of the instruction, as no classes were in session. 

Respectfully, 

J. W. Kennedy, 
Member of the Board of Visjiors. 
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REPORT OP THE PRESIDENT. 

Hon. Febris S. Fitch, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Dear Sir — I have the honor to submit the following report for the col- 
legiate year, 1890-91: 

Alma College is the Synodical College of the Presbyterian Church in 
this State, and its affairs are administered by a Board of Trustees of 
twenty members, divided into four classes. The following is the list of 
members for the current year: 

CLASS OF 1B81. 

W. O. Hughart, Esq., Grand Rapids; Rev. D. M. Cooper, Detroit; Thomas Merrilly 
E^eq., Saginaw; Charlee Stinchfield, Esq., Detroit; Charles W. Wells, Esq., Saginaw. 

CLASS OF 1892. 

Rev. Wm. A. McCorkle, D. D., Detroit; Hon. P. W. Wheeler, West Bay City; Rev. 
H. M. Curtis, Flint: Rev. A. F. Bruske, Saginaw ; Harry Widdicomb, Esq., Grand 
Rapids. 

CLASS OF 1893. 

Hon. N. B. Bradley, Bay City; H. P. Cristy, Esq., Detroit; Rev. T. D. Marsh, Luding- 
ton ; Hon. L. S. Lovell, Ionia; R. 8. Tracy, Esq., Sturgis. 

CLASS OF 1894. 

Hon. R A. Alger, Detroit; James R Wylie, Eeq^ Petoskey; Hon. J. M. Ix>ngyear, 
Marquette; A. W. Wright Elsq., Alma; J. H. Plum, JEsq^ West Bay City. 

OFFICERS OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

Hon. N. B. Bradley, ;Chairman; Prof. J. W. Ewing, Secretary; A. W. Wright, Esq., 
Treasurer. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

A. W. Wright, E^., Chairman; Rev. Geo. F. Hunting, D. D., ex officio; Hon. N. B- 
Bradley, Rev. A. F. Bruske, Thomas Merrill, Esq., J. H. Plum, Esq., Prof. J. W- 
Ewing, ex officio Secretary. 

THE FACULTY AND OTHER OFFICERS. 

George F. HuirmiG, D. D., President and Pastor. 

Kendalx. Brooks, D. D., Folsom Professor of Mathematics, Dean of the Faculty. 
Joseph W. EwnvG, A. M., Folsom Professor of Physics, and Principal of the Normal 
and Preparatory Departments. 
Mary C. Geubton, A. M., Professor of Latin and Lady Principal. 
Charles A. Davis. A. M., Stone- Davis Professor of the Natural Sciences. 
Rev. Henry E. Butler, A. M., Wells Professor of Mental and Moral Science. 
JoHH T. Ewmo, A. M., Longyear Professor of Ancient Languages. 
Katharjh E E. lifGLis, lustructor in Modem Languages. 
Carrie L. RAirsoM, M. B., Instructor in Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Jenkie E. Smith, Assistant Instructor in Instrumental Music. * 
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Kate L. Booth, Instructor in Drawing and Painting. 
Elnora Ccddebaok, Principal of the Training Department. 
Rev. J. PiERSON, D. D., Librarian. 
Chables a. Davis, Secretary. 
John T. Ewing, Registrar. 
James Looie, Steward. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The College embraces five Departments of Instruction — Collegiate, Pre- 
paratory, Normal and Training, Music, and Art 

I. The Collegiate Department. 

There are four Courses of Study, each extending through four years 
Classical, Philosophical, Scientific and Literary. 

Candidates for admission to the Freshman Class in any course must be 
prepared for examination in all the studies of 1>he corresponding course of 
the Preparatory Department, and in the requisites for admission to that 
course. , 

For purposes of instruction and examination, the college year is divided 
into two semesters of eighteen weeks each. 

COURSES OP INSTRUCTION. 

LATIN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

I. Selections from Cioero; Roman History; Prose Composition. Three hours a 
week, 

II. Livy; Roman History; Prose Composition. Three hours a vjeek. 

III. Vergil — Eclogues; Plautus, or Selections from Catullus and Propertius; Roman 
Literature. Three hours a week, 

IV. Horace— Odes, Satires, Epistles; Roman Literature. Three hours a week. 

V. The Roman Drama — Plautus, Terence. Three hours a week — 1891-2, 

VI. Philosophy among the Romans — Lucretius, Cicero. 

VII. Roman Rhetoric and Oratory — Cioero, Quintilian. Three hours a week — 1891-2. 

VIII. Roman History and Law— Tacitus, Justinian. 

CooTseB I, II, III and IV are required of candidates for the degrooB of A. B. and Ph. B. The othen are 
elective. Coaraee I, HI, and Y are t^yen. the First Semeeter; coorsee H. lY and YII the Second Semester. 

GREEK LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

I. Lysias (selected orations); Review of Etymology; Word Formation; Prose Compo- 
sition. Four hours a week. 

II. Homer (Iliad) ; Dialect and Verse; Prose Composition; Greek Literature. Four 
hours a week. 

III. Herodotus and Thucydides (selections); Demosthenes (Philippics); Studies in 
Politics and History. Thre^ hours a week. 

IV. Euripides and Aristophanes; Studies in the Drama and in Social Life. Three 
hours a week. 

V. Greek Poetry; Selections from Lyric Poets; Theocritus; Greek Anthology. 

VI. Greek Antiquities; Political and Legal Institutions of Athens and Sparta. 

VII. Elementaiy Greek (open to students in the Philosophical and Scientific 
Courses). 

VIII. Selections from Xenophon (continuation of course VII). 

Coarsee I, II, III and lY, taken in their order, are reqaired of candidates for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts; the others. are elective. 
Coarses I, IIL Y. and YII are ffiven the First Semester. 
Coorses II, IV, YI and YIII, the Second Semester. 

MATHEMATICS. 

I. Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. Four hours a week. 

II. Higher Algebra. Four hours a week. 
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III. Analytical Geometry. Ttoo haun a week, 

IV. Analytical Geometry (continuation of course III). Two hours a week. 

V. Differential and Intejerral Calculus. Three hours a week. 
VL Calculus (continuation of course V). Three hours a week. 

Coonee I, III and V are offwed the Vint Semester : ooanee II, FV and VI the Second Bemeeter. Coonee 
V and VI are electiTe. Stndente in the Claosical and Literary Coursee may elect Biology I and II in place 
of Mathematics III and IV. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

I. English Language; Rhetoric. Three horirs a week. 

II. Engish Language; Study of Words; Themes. Three fiours a week. 

III. Early English Literature. Four hours a week. 

IV. Masterpieoee of English. Two hours a week. 

Coorses I and III are given daring tiie First Semester; ooorses II and IV daring the Second Semester. 

HISTORY. 

I. The History of England. Three hours a week. 

II. The History of England (continuation of course I). Three hours a week. 

III. The Constitutional History of the United States. Three hours a loeek. 
rV. The French Revolution. Three hours a week. 

V. Modem Europe (1892-3). 

VI. The Protestant Reformation (1892^). 

Coarses I, III and Y are given daring the First Semester; coorses II, IV and VI daring the Second 
Semester. 

Coarses I and II are reqaired of all candidates for a degree; the others are elective and shoold be taken 
in order. 

PHYSICS. 

I. Mechanics; Hydrostatics: Heat. Three times a week. First Semester. 

II. Electricity; Acoustics; Optics. Three times a week. Second Semester. 

CHEMISTRY. 

I. General Chemistry — Laboratonr work and Lectures. Three hours a week. 

II. Qualitative Analysis. Three hours a week. 

III. Quantitative Analysis. Three hours a week. 

IV. Descriptive and Determinative Mineralogy. Three hours a week. 

Coarses I and III are giyen in the First Semester; coarses II and IV in the Second Semester. 

Coarses I and II are reqaired in all coarses of stady except the Litenury Coarse ; the others are electiTe. 

BIOLOGY. 

The College coursee are as follows: 

I. Zoology — Laboratory Work. Three hours a week. 

II. Botemy — Field and Laboratory Work. Three hours a week. 

III. Astronomy. Three hours a week. 

IV. Geology. Three hours a week. 

V. Botany, Advanced. Three hours a week. (1892-3). 

VI. Histology. Three hours a week. 

VII. Zoology, Advanced. Three houre a week. 

Coarses I« III, V and VI are giTen in the First Semester ; Coorses II, IV and VII in the Second Semester. 
Coarses 1. 11, III and IV are reqaired in one or other of the regnlar coarses of stady. They may be 
elected in those in which they are not reqaired. 
Coarses V, VI and VII are general electiTes. 

MODERN LANGUAGES. 

German. 

I. German DrBmoB—Schiller^s Don Carlos. 

II. Prose Masterpieces — Goethe's Wilhelm Meiater. 

III. General Survey of German History. 

IV. General Survey of German Literature. 
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COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT — DIPLOMA. 



BUSINESS COURSE. 



Gertrude E. Bentley, Ernest H. Carnes, Jamee P. Dearin^ Alton D. Elliott, John 
W. Qreggf Myron B. Gilbert, Fay K. Kellogg, Anna Eveline Hoare, Fred Glen King, 
Jay D. Knowles, Martin H. King, Lugrand G. Rickard, Ernest O. Selway. 

SHORTHAND COURSE. 

Frank Erastus Allen, Liettie O. Ball, Minnie B. Ball, Gertrude Elizabeth Bently, 
Edith M. Brezette, Gertrude Beatrice Cannon, Ernest H. Carnee, Edward I CoflSn, 
Lillian Gulick, Gilbert Dalton Howe, William Frank Jamee, Hattie Adele Lovejoy, 
Emma Leeman, Kate Elizabeth Mack, Alta E. Oldman. 

It is in place just here to remark that the Master's Degree is not given 
by us in course, but on the completion of some definite line of study. 
This will be explained by an extract from the Year Book: 

The degree of A. M., Ph. M., or M. S., unlike that of LL. D. or D. D., is, in theory, 
not honorary, but a voucher for the recipient's actual and ascertained progress in some 
special line of post-graduate work; while in practice these degrees nave been almost 
universally conferred by American colleges without any reference to the preparation or 
fitness of the candidate. During the last ten or twelve years, however, there has been 
a general movement toward the correction of this evil; in harmony with which move- 
ment, the Board, in 1879, passed a series of resolutions which furnish the basis of the 
following regulations: 

1. Graduates of any year previous to 1880, of three or more years' standing, who have 
been engaged for three years in literary or scientific pursuits, will be recommended for 
the Master's degree upon written application and the payment of the regular fee of five 
dollars. 

2. Any person graduating subsequently to the year 1879, may obtain the Master's 
degree by either of two methods, viz.: 

a. One year of exclusive study in Albion, or 

b, A three years' course of reading pursued in connection with other occupations. 

3. A candidate electmg either of these three methods will be required, (1) at the 
beginning of his course to elect, with the advice and approval of the Faculty, one prin- 
cipal and two subordinate lines of study; (2) at least one month before recommendation 
for the degree, to pass a satisfactory examination upon such work in each of the three 
lines as may be specified by the Faculty; and (3) at least two months before recommen- 
dation for the degree to present a thesis upon some topic approved by the Faculty in 
his principal line of work. 

4. In the case of one-year candidates, residence in any college town or other place 
furnishing facilities for special study, such as libraries, museums, etc., will be 
accepted in lieu of actual residence in Albion; provided always, that all other conditions 
herein stated are rigidly complied with. 

The plan followed by the student will embrace one principal line of study, and two 
subordinate lines. This work can be done in any of the departments represented in 
college courses, or ordinary post-graduate lines of study, embracing also the leading 
questioDs of the day. 

Note.— Any Dersondeeiring to becomg a candidate for either of theee degrees vvill at once commani- 
cate with the secretary of the Facolty, stating the line he woold prefer to work in, hia present oocapar 
tion^ his facilities in the matter of libraries, etc., etc., when the Facalty will determine, as nearly as 
possible, in accordance with the applicant's inclinations, the studies to be pnrsned, prescribe the books 
to be used, etc., etc. As the work will be entirely elective, no specific course can be laid down; but in 
general it may be said that the candidate will be expected to work in the subordinate lines as a general 
student: in the principal line as a specialist. 

In the College of Liberal Arts there are four courses. These courses 
are all of the same length — four years. 

At the completion of the undererraduate courses of study the first or 
Bachelor's degree is conferred as follows: 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts (A. B.), is conferred on all who com- 
plete the Classical Course. 

The degree of Bachelor of Philosophy (Ph. B.), is conferred on all who 
complete the Latin Scientific Course. 

The degree of Bachel(»r of Science (B. S.), is conferred on all who com- 
plete the Scientific Course. 
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The degree of Bachelor of Letters (B. L.), is conferred on all who 
complete the Letters Course. 

We call yonr attention to the fact that we do not have any short courses. 
The work in the Preparatory School covers four years of time, and there- 
after in the CJoUege four years of time, whatever line of studies may be 
chosen. Many colleges require less of the student who is a candidate for 
the defcree of B. S. than if a candidate for the degree of A. B. Then in 
some institutions degrees are given to young women with one and even two 
years' less of study than prescribed in their ^neral course. We do not 
believe the policy a good one, and still further it cheapens college degrees. 

With us the character of the degree depends mostly on the lines of work 
pursued in the fourth Preparatory year, and in the Freshman and Sopho- 
more years, except for candidates for the degree of B. L. This is more 
flexible. For the other degrees the same course is taken up to the end of 
the third Preparatory year, the diflferentiation beginning with the fourth 
year, and the required studies ending mostly with the Sophomore year. 
Most of the drill work ends at this point. Nearly all of the studies in the 
Junior and Senior years are elective. 

The question may be raised. Is there suflScient difference in the lines of 
work to warrant giving unlike degrees? Greek and Latin give the special 
character to the Classical course. There must necessarily be less of mathe- 
matics and science in this than in the Latin Scientific and the Scientific 
courses. As there is a comparatively small amount of Latin in the Scien- 
tific course, the blank is filled with special mathematical, scientific and 
historical studies, taken from the electives, and for which there is not time 
in the Latin Scientific course. The fact also must be stated that students 
in the Junior and Senior years cannot select at random from the electives, 
but must select such studies as are compatible with the degree for which 
they are working. There must be system in choosing from electives. 

As the larger part of preparation for the College is now done in the 
high schools rather than in our own Preparatory School, we have changed 
the order of our work somewhat to accommodate such students. Al8<:), is 
it true that graduates of such high schools as do not provide sufficient 
instruction in the languages to enable these students to tak^ up the Latin, 
or the Latin and Greek in our Freshman year, can receive the needed 
instruction in these languages in our Preparatory School, while carrying 
forward their other work in the College. This enables them to secure 
what could not otherwise be accomplished. 

I suppose it will not be necessary to report in detail the work of all the 
departments. Eight teachers are employed in the Conservatory of Music; 
two in the School of Painting, and three in the Commercial Department 
In all these schools there was a larger attendance than the preceding year. 
The Conservatory of Music is patronized by students who desire to make 
music a spe<*ialty, and also by those who seek advantages of instruction in 
music while carrying forward literary work. This is true of students in 
the School of Painting and the Commercial Department A large number 
of students in the Institution are studying oratory. 

The College received during the year pledges to the extent of about 
$100,000 — the amount not yet paid in — for endowments 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

L. R. FiSKE, President 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OP VISITORS. 

To the Honorable Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

The minority of the Committee appointed to visit Albion College reports 
as follows: 

The Chairman, Rev. D. M. Pisk, appointed a day to visit the College, 
and in accordance with his wishes, I went from Detroit to Albion, and met 
him at Albion. Upon arriving at Albion we found that the College was 
having a vacation on account of inter-collegiate field day, which vacation 
was not scheduled in the catalogue of the College. 

Tour Committee, composed of Rev. D. M. Fisk and myself, visited the 
President of the College, and such parts of the College as were accessible. 
The parts visited were the Museum, Art Gallery, Observatory and Library. 
We found many valuable specimens, and the President informed us that he 
expected to make additions to the Museum soon. We found the Observa- 
tory equipped with a good supply of modem apparatus. The Library had 
just received an invmce of new books, and all books seemed to be good 
working books, suitable for the particular kind of work that the school is 
doing. 

We could form no idea of the instruction, as no classes were in session. 

Respectfully, 

J. W. Kennedy, 
Member of the Board of Visjiors. 
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REPORT OP THE PRESIDENT. 

Hon. Febbis S. Pitch, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Deab Sib — I have the honor to submit the following report for the col- 
legiate year, 1890-91 : 

Alma College is the Synodical College of the Presbyterian Chnrch in 
this State, and its affairs are administered by a Board of Trustees of 
twenty members, divided into four classes. The following is the list of 
members for the current year: 

CLASS OF 1891. 

W. O. Hughart, Esq., Grand Rapids; Rev. D. M. Cooper, Detroit; Thomas Merrill^ 
Eaq.y Saginaw; Charles Stinohfield, Esq., Detroit; Charles W. Wells, Esq., Saginaw. 

CLASS OF 1892. 

Rev. Wm. A. McCorkle, D. D., Detroit; Hon. F. W. Wheeler, West Bay City: Rev. 
H. M. Curtis, Flint: Rev. A. F. Bruske, Saginaw; Harry Widdioomb, Esq., Grand 
Rapids. 

CLASS OF 189a. 

Hon. N. B. Bradley, Bay City; H. P. Cristy, Esq., Detroit; Rev. T. D. Marsh, Luding- 
ton ; Hon. L. S. Lovell, Ionia; R. S. Tracy, Esq., Sturgis. 

CLASS OF 18M. 

Hon. R A. Akrer, Detroit; James R. Wylie, Es<k, Petoskey; Hon. J. M. Longyear, 
Marquette; A. W. Wright Esq., Alma; J. H. Plum, Esq., West Bay City. 

OFFICERS OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

Hon. N. B. Bradley, ;Chairman; Prof. J. W. Ewing, Secretary; A. W. Wright, Esq., 
TreasTirer. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

A. W. Wright., Esq., Chairman; Rev. Geo. F. Hunting, D. D., ex officio; Hon. N. B- 
Bradley, Rev. A. F. Bruske, Thomas Merrill, Esq., J. H. Plum, Esq., Prof. J. W- 
Ewing, ex officio Secretary. 

THE FACULTY AND OTHER OFFICERS. 

George F. HuirrnfG, D. D., President and Pastor. 

Kendalx. Brooks, D. D., Folsom Professor of Mathematics, Dean of the Faculty. 
Joseph W. Ewiivg, A. M., Folsom Professor of Physics, and Principal of the Normal 
and Preparatory Departments. 
Mary C. Gelston, A. M., Professor of Latin and Lady Principal. 
Charles A. Davis. A. M., Stone- Davis Professor of the Natural Sciences. 
Rev. Henrt E. Butler, A. M., Wells Professor of Mental and Moral Science. 
John T. Ewnro, A. M., Longyear Professor of Ancient Languages. 
Katharine E. Ingljs, Instructor in Modem Languages. 
Carrie L. Ransom, M. B., Instructor in Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Jennie E. SMrrH, Assistaiit Instructor in Instrumental Music. * 
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Kate L. Booth, Instructor in Drawing and Painting. 
Elnora Ccddebaok, Principal of the Training Department. 
Rev. J. PiERsoN, D. D., Librarian. 
Charles A. Davis, Secretary. 
John T. Ewinq, Registrar. 
James Logie, Steward. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The College embraces five Departments of Instruction — Collegiate, Pre- 
paratory, Normal and Training, Music, and Art. 

I. The Collegiate Department. 

There are four Courses of Study, each extending through four years 
Classical, Philosophical, Scientific and Literary. 

Candidates for admission to the Freshman Class in any course must be 
prepared for examination in all the studies of 1>he corresponding course of 
the Preparatory Department, and in the requisites for admission to that 
course. , 

For purposes of instruction and examination, the college year is divided 
into two semesters of eighteen weeks each. 

COURSES OP INSTRUCTION. 

LATIN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

I. Selections from Cicero; Roman History; Proee Composition. Three hours a 
week, 

II. Livy; Roman Histoir; Prose Composition. Three hours a week, 

III. Vergil — Eiclogues; Plautus, or Selections from Catullus and Propertius; Roman 
Literature. Three hours a week, 

IV. Horace— Odes, Satires, Epistles; Roman Literature. Three hours a week. 

V. The Roman Drama — Plautus, Terence. Three hours a week — 1891-2. 

VI. Philosophy among the Romans — Lucretius, Cicero. 

VII. Roman Rhetoric and Oratory— Cicero, Quintilian. Three hours a week — 1891-2, 

VIII. Etoman History and Law— Tacitus, Justinian. 

Coanee I, II, III and IV are required of candidatM for the de^reee of A. B. and Ph. B. The others are 
elective. Coarses I, III, and V are giyen the First Semester; courses II. lY and VII the Second Semester. 

GREEK LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

I. Lysias (selected orations); Review of Etymology; Word Formation; Prose Compo- 
sition. Four hours a week, 

II. Homer (Iliad) ; Dialect and Verse; Prose Composition; Greek Literature. Four 
hours a week, 

III. Herodotus and Thucydides (selections); Demosthenes (Philippics); Studies in 
Politics and History. Thre^ hours a week. 

IV. Euripides and Aristophanes; Studies in the Drama and in Social Life. Three 
hours a week, 

V. Greek Poetry; Selections from Lyric Poets; Theocritus; Greek Antholo^. 

VI. Greek Antiquities; Political and Legal Institutions of Athens and Sparta. 

VII. Elemental Greek (open to students in the Philosophical and Scientific 
Courses). 

VIII. Selections from Xenophon (continuation of course VII). 

Courses I, II. HI and IV, taken in their order, are reqoired of candidates for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts; the others. are elective. 
Courses 1^111, V, and VII are given the First Semester. 
Coorses II, IV, Vl and VIII, the Second Semester. 

MATHEMATICS. 

I. Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. Four hours a week. 

II. Higher Algebr^. Four hours a week. 
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III. Analjlical Geometry. Ttoo hours a week. 

IV. Analytical Geometry (oontinuation of oourse III). Tteo hours a xoeek, 

V. Differential and InteJ^al Calculus. Three hours a week, 
VL Calculus (oontinuation of oourse V). Three hours a week, 

Coonee I, III and V are offered the First Semester : ooarseell, lY and VI the Second Semeetar. C/Oortee 
V and VI are electiTe. Stndente in the Claosical and Literary Coorsee may elect Biolosy I and II in place 
of Mathematics III and IV. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

I. English Language; Rhetoric. Three hours a week, 

II. Engish Language; Study of Words; Themes. Three hours a week. 

III. Early English Literature. Four hours a week. 

IV. Masterpieoee of English. Two hours a week, 

Coarses I and III are given daring the First Semester; ooorses II and IV daring the Second Semester. 

HISTORY. 

I. The History of England. Three hours a week. 

II. The History of England (oontinuation of oourse 1). Three hours a week. 

III. The Constitutional History of the United States. Three hours a week. 

IV. The French Revolution. Three hours a week. 

V. Modem Europe (189^-3). 

VI. The Protestant Reformation (1892^). 

Coarses I, III and V are given daring the First Semester; coarses II, IV and VI daring the Second 
Semester. 

Ck>arBes I and 11 are reqaired of all candidates for a degree; the others are electire and shoold be taken 
in order. 

PHYSICS. 

I. Mechanics; Hydrostatics; Heat. Three times a week. First Semester. 

II. Electricity; Acoustics; Optics. Three times a week. Second Semester. 

CHEMISTRY. 

I. General Chemistry — Laboratoiy work and Lectures. Three hours a week. 

II. Qualitative Analysis. Three hours a week. 

III. Quantitative Analysis. Three hours a week. 

IV. Descriptive and Determinative Mineralogy. Three hours a week. 

Coarses I and III are given in the First Semester; coarses II and IV in the Second Semester. 

Coarses I and II are reqaired in all coarses of stady except the Literary Coarse ; the others are elective. 

BIOLOGY. 

The College courses are as follows: 

I. Zoology— Laboratory Work. Three hours a week. 

II. Botany— Field and Laboratory Work. Three hours a week. 

III. Astronomy. Three hours a week. 

IV. Geology. Three hours a week. 

V. Botany, Advanced. Three hours a week. (1892^). 

VI. Histology. Three ?iours a week. 

VII. Zoology, Advanced. Three houre a week. 

Coarses I, III. V and VI are given in the First Semester ; Coarses II, IV and VII in the Second Semester. 
Coarses I. II, III and IV are reqaired in one or other of the regnlar coarses of stady. They may be 
elected in tnose in which they are not reqaired. 
Coarses V, VI and VII are general eiectives. 

MODERN LANGUAGES. 

German. 

I. German Dramas — Schiller^s Don Carlos. 

II. Prose Masterpieces — Goethe's Wilhelm Meutter. 

III. General Survey of German History. 

IV. General Survey of German Literature. 
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FRENCH. 

I. French Dramas — Le Cid, Corneille. 

II. Modem Prose Writers — Victor Httgo, Alfred de Musaet, etc. 

III. Oeneral Survey of French History. 

IV. General Survey of French Literature. 

Number of hoars per week, foar in (German, courses I and II, three in all other coorses. 
Courses I and II in each language are regoired of candidates for all degrees except A. B. 
Coorses I and III are given in the First Semester; courses II and IV in the Second Semester. 

MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

I. Logic. Two hours a week. 

II. Psychology. Three hours a week. 

III. Ethics. Three hours a week. 

IV. Christian Evidences. Two hours a week. 

V. History of Philosophy. Three hours a week. 

Courses 1, 11 and lY will be given in the First Semester ; courses III and V in the Second Semester. 

SOCIAL AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

I. Political Economy. Four hours a week. 

II. International Law. T hree hours a week. 

III. History of Civilization. Two hours a week. Omitted in 1891-2. 

Course II will be given in the First Semester; courses I and HI in the Second Semester. 

BIBLE STUDY. 

A weekly exercise in Bible study is appointed for every student, and occupies the 
first recitation hour of Monday morning. As a guide. Dr. Geo. M. Steele's book, ** Out- 
lines of Bible Study," is used. 

RHETORIC AND ORATORY. 

The training in this department begins with the first preparatory year and is con- 
tinued to the graduation of the Senior class from the College. 

The technical study of Rhetoric and the practical application of the principles learned 
in the rhetoricals are considered as parts of the same work. The science of Khetoric is 
thus made coordinate with the art of Oratory. 

During the Freshman year the rhetorical work is mostly confined to historical and 
biographical themes. The Sophomore class gives the entire year to the study of the 
principles of discourse, both written and oral. The literary work of the student will be 
made as ample as possible. At the same time vocal and elocutionary training will be 
attended to, and sucn public work will be asked as may be deemed best for the progrees 
of the student. 

OUTLINE OF THE COURSES OP STUDY. 

CLASSICAL COURSE. 

Freshman Year. 

First Semester. — Latin I, 3. Greek I, 4. Mathematics I, 4. History I, 3. Bible, 1. 
Second Semester. — Latin II, 3. Greek II, 4. Mathematics II, 4. History II, 3. 
Bible, I. 

Sophomore Year. 

First Semester.— Loitm III, 3. Greek III, 3. English I, 3. Mathematics III, 2, or 
Biology I, 3. Chemistry I, 3. Bible, 1. 

Se^md Semester.— IjBXm IV, 3. Greek IV, 3. English II, 3. Mathematics IV, 2, or 
Biology II, 3. Chemistry II, 3. Bible 1. 

Junior Year. 

First Semester.— PhyBioa 1, 3. Philosophy 1, 2. English III, 4. Bible, L Electivea, 6. 
Second Semester.— "PhyBioa II, 3. Social and Poltical Science I, 4. Ekiglish TV, 2. 
Bible, 1. Electives, 6. 
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Senior Year. 

First Semester,— ABtronom J, 3. Philosophy II. 3. Philosophy IV, 2. Electives, 6. 
Second Semester. — Geology, 3, Philosophy III, 3. Social and Political Science III, 
2. Electives, 6. 

PHILOSOPHICAL COrRSE. 

Freshman Year. 

First Semester. — Latin I, 3. German I, 4. Mathematics I, 4. History 1, 3. Bible, 1. 
Second Semester. — Latin II, 3. German II, 4. Mathematics II, 4. History II, 3. 
Bible, 1. 

Sophomore Year. 

First Semester, — Latin III, 3. French I, or Biology I, 3. English 1, 3. Mathematics 
IlL 2. Chemistry I, 3. Bible, 1. 

Second Semester, — Latin IV, 3. French II, or Biology II, 3. English II, 3. Mathe- 
matics IV, 2. Chemistry II, 3. Bible, 1. 

Junior Year. 

First Semester.— Phy Bice 1,3, Philosophy 1, 2. English III, 4. Bible,!. Electives, 6. 
Second Semester. — Physics II, 3. Social and Political Science I, 4. English IV, 2. 
Bible, 1. Electives, 6. 

Senior Year. 

First Semester, — Social and Political Science II, 3. Philosophy II, 3. Philosophy 
IV. 2. Electives, 6. 

Second 5em««ter.— Philosophy V, 3. Philosophy III, 3. Social and Political Science 
111,2. Elective^ 6. 

SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

Freshman Year, 

First Semester,— Biology 1,3, German 1,4. Mathematics 1, 4. History I, 3. Bible,!. 
Second Semester. — Biology II, 3. German II, 4. Mathematics II, 4. History II, 3. 
Bible, !. 

Sophomore Year, 

First Semester.— Chemvstry I, 3. French I, 3. English I, 3. Mathematics III, 2. 
Elective Science, 3. Bible, !. 

Second Semester, — Chemistry II, 3. French II, 3. English II, 3. Mathematics IV, 2. 
Elective Science, 3. Bible, !. 

Junior Year, 

First Semester.— FhvBioB 1, 3. Philosophy L 2. English 111,4; Bible, !. Electives, 6. 
Second Semester, — Physics II, 3. Social and Political Science I, 4. English IV, 2. 
Bible, !. Electives, 6. 

Senior Year, 

First Semester.— Socitil and Political Science II, 3. Philosophy II, 3. Philosophy 
IV, 2, Electives, 6. 

Second Semester. — Philosophy V, 3. Philosophy III, 3. Social and Political Science 
111,2. Electives, 6. 

LITERARY COURSE. 

Freshman Year. 

First Semester,- -Art or Music, 3. German I, 4. Mathematics 1, 4. History 1, 3. 
Bible, !. 

Second Semester.- -Art or Music, 3. German II, 4. Mathematics II, 4. History II, 3. 
Bible, !. 

Sophomore Year. 

First Semester, — Art or Music, 3. Ancient Literature, 3. French I, 3. English I, 3. 
Mathematics III, 2, or Biology I, 3. Bible, !. 

Second Semester.— Art or Music, 3. EJective, 3. French II, 3. English II, 3. Mathe- 
matics IV, 2, or Biology II, 3. Bible, !. 

19 
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Junior Year, 

First Semester, — German III or French III, 3. Philosophy I, 2. English III, 4. 
Bible, I. Eleotives,6. 

Second Semester, — Grerman IV or French IV, 3. Social and Political Science I, 4. 
English IV, 2. Bible, 1. Eleotives, 6. 

Senior Year. 

First Semester.—EngliBh V, 3. Philosophy II, 3. Philosophy IV, 2. Eleotives, 6. 
Second Semester, — English VI, 3. Philosophy III, 3. Social and Political Science, 
2. Eleotives, 6. 

ELECTIVE COURSES, 1891-92. 

OPEN TO JUNIORS AND SENIORS. 

Each course three hours a week for one semester. 

Latin — V. Open to those who have passed upon the Latin of the Freshman and 
Sophomore years. — VII. Open to those who have taken course V. 

Ureek—V, Open to those who have passed upon the Greek of the Freshman and 
Sophomore years. — VI. Open to those who have taken course V. — VII. Open to students 
in the Philosophical, Scientific and Literary courses of study. — VIII. Open to those who 
have taken course VII. 

German — III. Open to those who have had the required German. — IV. Open to those 
who have taken course III. 

French — III. Open to those who have had the required French. — IV. Open to those 
who have taken course III. 

Mathematics — V. Open to those who have had courses III and IV. — VI. Open to 
those who have taken course V. 

History — III. Open to those who have had the required History. — IV. Open to those 
who have taken course III. 

Chemistry — III* Open to those who have had the required Chemistry. — IV. Open to 
those who have taken course III. 

Bioloay — VI. Open to those who have passed upon courses I and II. — VII. Open to 
those who have taken course VI. 

Music— Offered^ at their own expense, to students to the extent of three hours a 
week. 

Art — Offered, at their own expense, to students to the extent of three hours a week 

II. The Preparatory Department. 

Candidates for admission to the First Year Class must be able to sustain examination 
in Reading, Spelling, Arithmetic, the elements of English Grammar and common school 
Geography. Candidates for higher standing will be examined in the studies previously 
pursued by the class they desire to enter. 

OUTLINE OF COURSES OF STUDY. 



CLASSICAL course. 
First Year, 

First Semester, — Mathematics— Elementary Algebra, 5.* tEnglish — Grammar, 4. 
History — United States, 3. Latin— Lessons, 5. Penmanship, 3. 

Second Semester, — Mathematics — Elementary Algebra, 5. English — Grammar, 4. 
Latin — ^Lessons, 5. Book-keeping, 3. 

Second Year. 

First Semester, — Advanced Arithmetic, 4. English — Higher, 4. Latin — CsBsar, 5. 
Civics, 3. 

Second Semester, — Natural Philosophy, 5. English— Higher, 4. Latin — OsBsar, 5. 
Natural Science — Physiology, 3. 

* Arabic figures denote the aomber of recitations a week. 

t Weekly exercises throoghoat coarse in composition and rhetoric, and in Bible study. 
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Third Year. 

First Semester, — EogliBh — Rhetoric, 3. Latin — Cicero's Orations, 5. Greek— Gram- 
mar and Lessons, 5. History — Ancient, 3. 

Second Semester.— Mathematics— Higher Algebra, 4. Latin — Cicero's Orations and 
Vergil's ^neid, 4. Greek — Lessons and Anabasis, 5. History — Mediaeval and 
Modem, 3. 

Fourth Year. 

m 

First Semester. — Mathematics— Geometry, 4. English — Literature, 3. Latin— 
iEneid, 4. Greek — Anabasis, 5. 

Second Sciiie«<er.— Mathematics — Geometry, 4. Natural Sciei¥3e — Chemistry, 3. Latin 
— -Eneid; Ovid, 4, Greek— Odyssey, 5. 

SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 
First and Second Years. 
Same as the Classical Course. 

Third Year. 

First Semester. — English — Rhetoric, 3. Latin — Cicero's Orations, 5. Modern Lan- 
guage — German or French, 5. History — Ancient, 3. 

Second Semester, — Mathematics — Higher Algebra, 4. Natural Science- Botany, 4. 
Modem Language— German or French, 5. History — Mediaeval and Modem, 3. 

Fourth Year. 

First Semeater.— Mathematics — Geometiy, 4. English— Literature, 3. Modern Lan- 
guage — French or German, 5. Natural Science — Physical G^eography, 4. 

Second Semester, — Mathematics— Geometry, 4. English- Literature, 4. Modem 
Language — Fronch or German, 5. Natural Science- Chemistry, 3. 

The I^ilosophical Course is the same as the Classical with the substitution of one 
year of German and one. of French for Greek. 

The Literary Course is the same as the Philosophical with the substitution of Art or 
Music for Latin. 

ENGLISH COURSE. 
First Year. 

First Semester. — Arithmetic, 5. U. S. History, 3. English Grammar, 4. Penmanship, 
a Elective, a 
Second Semester. — Arithmetic, 5. Book-keeping, 3. English Grammar, 4. Elective, 3 

Second Year. 

First Semester. — Algebra, 5. Advanced Arithmetic, 4. English, Higher, 4. Civics, S. 
Second Semester.— A\gehT% 5. Natural Philosophy, 5. English, Higher, 4. Physi- 
ology, a 

Third Year. 

First Semester. — Geometry, 4. History, a Physical Geographv, 4. Elective, 5. 
Second Sem€«fer.— Geometry, 4. History, 3. Chemistry, a ElectiTe, 5. 

NoTB— The elections onder this coarse most be made under the direction and with the consent of the 
Principal. 

A fourth year's coarse, sapplemental to the above, may be arran/ied, consisting of one modern langaage 
and electiTe stodies in fingush, History, Science, and Art or Masic. 

III. The Normal and Training Department. 

OUTLINE OF COURSES OF STUDY. 
REGULAR COURSE. 

First Year. 

First Semester.— EnaUBh Grammar, a Arithmetic, 5. United States History, a Pen- 
manahip, 3. Muaio — Vooal, 1. Rhetoricala, 1. Bible Study, 1. 
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Second Semester. — English Grammar, 3. Arithmetic, 5. Physiology, 3. Book-keeping, 
3. Music — Vocal, 1. Rh^toricals, 1. Bible Study, 1. 

Second Year. 

First Semester. — English Grammar, 3. Algebra, 5. Advanced Arithmetic, 4. Civil 
Government, 3. Physical Geography, 3. Rhetoricals, 1. Bible Study, 1. 

Second Semester, — English Grammar, 3. Algebra, 5. Natural Philosophy, 5. Zoology, 
3. Rhetoricals, 1. Bible Study, 1. 

Third Year. 

First Semester. — Rhetoric, 3. General History, 3. * Psychology, 3. * t Educational 
History, 3. ♦Professional Training, 2. Reading, Numbers, Language, Geography— 5 
weeks each. * f Art, 1. * t Bible Study, 1. 

Second Semester. — Elementary Chemistry, 3. Botany, 3. *Moral Philosophy, 3. Gen- 
eral History, 3. * Professional Training, 2. Arithmetic, History, Civics, Orthography — 5 
weeks each. * Lectures on School Management, etc., 1. * Art, 1. Bible Study, 1. 

Fourth Year. 

First Semester.— Geometry y 4. * f Kindergarten System, 5. English Literature, 3. 
* t Mythology, 2. Bible Study, 1. * Practice Teaching— 9 weeks. 

Second Semester.— Qeometij, 4. * Kindergarten System, 4. *Philoeophy of EducatioD, 
3. * School Law, 1. * Normal Training in Sunday School Work, 2. * Practice Teaohing^ 
—9 weeks. 

SPECIAL COURSES. 

/. Professional (One Year). 

This course comprises the work marked with a star (*) in the third and fourth years 
of the regular course. Graduates of accredited high schools may finish the regular 
course in one year. 

//. Primary (First Semester). 

This course comprises the work in the regular course marked with a dagger (t) talks 
on Psychology and Morals, and observation in the Practice School. 

IV. The Department of Music. 

The course of instruction in this Department includes Pianoforte, Organ, Voice Cult- 
ure and Harmony. The following courses embracing four years are offered: 

I. Pianoforte and Harmony and one study per term in the College, the College study 
requiring six hours per week for recitation and preparation. A certain amount of rhet- 
orical work will also be required each term, except during one year, when the study of 
musical history, analysis, and the lives and works of classic and modem composers will 
be substituted. 

The following is a partial list of works used in the pianoforte study: 

Technical studies — Plaidy and Tausig, Etudes — Spindler, Kohler, Kunz, DOring, Le 
Couppey, Duvemoy, Loeschhorn, Jensen, Heller, Cramer, Chopin, etc. 

Sonatines— Gurlitt, Reinecke, Clemen ti, Kuhlau, Haydn. 

Sonatas — Kuhlau, Reinecke, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven. 

Pieces — Mendelssohn, Schumann, Schubert, Chopin, Beethoven, Bach, Handel, Moe- 
kowski, Jensen, Scharwenka, Grieg, Rubinstein, Liszt, etc. 

Great care is taken to train the pupil in technique, true musical feeling and 
interpretation. 

II. Singing, Pianoforte, Harmony and one study in College. 

In addition to the work of course I, outlined above, course II includes voice culture. 
Careful attention is given to the intelligent placing of the voice, correct breathing, clear 
enunciation and refinement of taste and style. 

Exercises and Etudes by the following composers are used: Concone, Sieber, Panofkat 
Marchesi and others, together with songs by the best German, Italian and English 
composers. 

Classes in Harmony will use Emery *s and Richter's text books. 

J. C. Fillmore's Musical History is also used. 

Classes in sight reading, chorus and choir drill are open to all pupils of ihia 
Department. 
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Stadents are required to take two leseons per week in pianoforte, organ and singing, 
and this rule will not be modified except bj special arrangement and at a higher rate of 
tuition. No deduction will be made for lessons missed unless by special arrangement. 
In cases of protracted illness the loss is shared equally by College and pupiL 

y. The Art Department. 

The object of this Department is to develop the power of observation and to train the 
eye and hand to reproduce what is seen; 

First, by a thorough study in black and white from various models, casts, etc. 

Second, by studies in still life, preparing for more advanced work in sketching from 
nature and life. 

The Department has been furnished with a good assortment of casts, models of leaves, 
fruit, flowers, etc. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

First Year, 

Elementary Principles of Drawing and Perspective in Pencil and Charcoal. 

Drawing from Objects and Casts. 

Sketching from Nature in Charcoal and Water Colors. 

Second Year. 

Sketching and Drawing from Still Life. 
Grouping and Composition. 

Third Year. 

Sketching from Life in Pencil and Charcoal. 
Study from Nature continued. 

Fourth Year, 

Painting from Life and Nature exclusively. 

The class in Sketching from Nature is continued throughout the spring and fall, as 
the season permits. This branch of the Department, as well as Sketching from Life, 
receives special attention. 

The work of the students will be on exhibition during Commencement week. 

Students in the Normal as well as in special grades of the Preparatorv Department 
receive instruction in free-hand drawing once each week without extra charge. 

NOTES. 

At the b^inning of the spring term Dr. Himting resigDcd the Pres- 
idency to accept a call to the pastorate of the First Jrresbyterian Church 
of Flint Bev. A. F. Bmske of Saginaw was elected as his successor and 
was inaugurated in June. 

The first class in the history of the College was graduated in June, and 
consisted of three persons, two of whom had been members of the Institu- 
tion from its opening day. 

By arrangement with the Board of Aid for Colleges of the Presbyterian 
Church, the way has been ojiened for a direct appeal in the interest of the 
Institution to the churches of this denomination in the State. The results 
thus far have been highly encouraging and it is hoped that a still more 
^renerous response will be received in the coming year. Tlie finances of 
the Institution are in a satisfactory condition, this year having been in this 
respect the most encouraging one in its history. 

There are at present four buildings on the Campus: the Main Building, 
the Ladies Hall, the Library, and the boiler house. The first of these con- 
tains the chapel, study hall, recitation rooms and laboratories, and rooms 
for the Music and Art Department& It is a substantial and handsome 
building. The Ladies* Hall contains reception rooms, the dining rooms 
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and suites for about thirty students. The Library Building contains the 
book-room, with shelving for 17,000 volumes, the reading room, and the 
librarian's office, and is elegantly finished in hardwood and in all respectB 
well adapted for its particular uses. All of these edifices are constructed 
of brick and stone and have a pleasing architectural appearance. They 
are heated by steam from a centrally located boiler house. 

Hoping that these statements may prove satisfactory I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 

A. F. Bruske, President. 



REPORT OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS. 

To the Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sir — The State Board of Visitors, appointed to visit Alma CJoUege, made 
its visitation on the 11th of May, 1891, and examined the work of the Col- 
lege during that and the following day. Unfortunately, we selected a time 
when Professor Brooks, the Dean of the Faculty, and for the time being 
the acting President, was absent from the College, and a time also after 
the late President, the Rev. Dr. Hunting, had resigned and his place had 
not yet been filled; consequently we saw the College at a time when it had 
no official head. 

The village of Alma is pleasantly situated on ground that is slightly ele- 
vated above the Pine River; the surrounding country is almost level, being 
broken here and there, with very slight elevations. The village is not 
large, but is built up with a class of plain but neat cottages, and the Col- 
lege is situated on the outskirts of the village, occupying three buildings, 
of which one is devoted to recitation rooms; one, to library purposes; and 
one, to ladies' dormitories. 

In the absence of both the President and the Dean, we were assisted in 
our examination by Professor Ewing, who had temporary charge of the 
affairs of the College. 

The largest of the three buildings, comprising the recitation rooms, is 
well fittea for the purpose, the rooms being so arranged as to be well 
lighted and convenient The smallest of the three buildings is devoted to 
a library and reading room, and is, architecturally, the finest one of the 
buildings belonging to the College. The libranr is well selected and 
arranged, and is under the charge of the Rev. Dr. Pierson, assisted by Mrs. 
Pierson, both of whom evinced a great love for the work under their 
charge, and exhibited a knowledge oi books and literary subjects such as is 
never seen except in a lover of books. The second of the buildings in size 
is devoted to dormitories for the young ladies, and the dining room for 
those who board at the College, with rooms on the ground floor, in front of 
the dining room, for the Lady Principal. 

Some of the Committee took dinner with the students, and all of the 
Committee assisted the students at supper. We found the table eauipments 
neat and inviting, and the deportment of the fifty or sixty students that 
were congregated at meal time especially commendable as that of young 
ladies and gentlemen who knew what good manners were and how to 
observe them. 

The present Senior class consists of three members, who were engaged, 
at the time your Committee visited their recitation room, upon the study of 
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philosophy; they showed a capacity to pass beyond the mere 'recitation of 
books and develop thoughts and ideas for themselves in this, which is, 
perhaps, the most diflBcult of all studies for a young or untrained mind. 

In mathematics we only met the younger students, those in the prepara- 
tory classes, and they compared favorably with boys and girls of the same 
ages in similar schools. 

In modem languages, the classes were engaged in conversational exer- 
cises and in dialogues, and showed commendable proficiency. 

In the physical department, we found students at work making practical 
analyses of chemical compounds, in a room that was well fitted for the pur- 
pose with simple apparatus. Professor Davis, who has charge of this 
department, is a practical man, who showed us a number of simple devices 
that he had manufactured to assist in the work, and he showed great inter- 
est in the work under his charge. The same gentleman has charge of the 
course in biology and has prepared some very excellent zoological speci- 
mens; which are at present in cases in the library. 

The Art course seemed to be the best patronized of all the courses in the 
College, and the students have turned out some excellent work in the way of 
both copies and original work. At the time we were there, the most of the 
work in progress was either water color or crayon work, and in b<5th the 
students were doing even more than well. 

Altogether, considering the limited time the College has been in exist- 
ence and the disadvantages under which it is necessarily working, we thixik 
it has taken a very advanced position. 

It is under the general charge of the Presbyterian Synod of Michigan, 
and while we cannot say that it is in a narrow sense a sectarian school, still 
we find a requirement in its Catalogue that the students shall attend Pres- 
byterian services, unless special arrangements are made with the parents to 
permit them to do otherwise. We have the honor to remain, 

Very respectfully, 

C. F. Burton, 
J. J. Bronson, 
Mrs. S. S. Babcock, 

Board of Visitors. 
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Hon. Ferris S. Fitch, Saperiniendeni Public Instruction: 

Sir — I have the honor to submit herewith the annual report of Battle 
Creek College for the academic year ending June 16, 1891. 

There has been no very marked change in the plans of the work of the 
College during the past year. The number of instructors has been 
increased somewhat, as demanded by the growth in the attendance, and 
there has been an effort to take advantage of anything in the way of new 
methods which would have a tendency to increase the efficiency of the Col- 
lege work. 

The instructors employed by the College were as follows: 

W. W. Presoott, President. 

Eli B. Milleb, Principal, Biblical History and Literature. 
' Uriah Smith, Biblical Exegesis and Ecclesiastical History. 
Emory D. Kirby, Greek and Latin Languages. 
Joseph H. Haughey, Mathematics. 
Albert W. Kelley, Natural Sciences. 
Wm. T. BijiND, English Language and Literature. 
Ida E. Rankin, Preceptress. 

Sarah F. Presoott, German Language and Literature. 
J. W. LouGHHEAD, History. 
Mrs. A. Kirby, Drawing. 

Mrs. Cora M. Loughhead, Assistant in English Language. 
H. Belle Presoott, Common Branches. 
Edwin E. Barnes, Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Hester A. Kellogg, Voice Culture. 

DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT. 

Effie M. Rankin, Superintendent. 

Lydia M. Sutherland, Leila Ransom, Assistants. 

SEWING DEPARTMENT. 
Ada J. Crowther. 

The several courses of study as prescribed by the Board of Trustees are 
as follows: 
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AlgEbra, 2. :i. 
Rhetoric, i. 3. 
Book-keeping, i. 
tulpmeiiUiT Pbjn 
Old Teatament, : 



Rhetoric. S. 3. 
Book-keei>uis. l. 

Old Testament. 1 



COURSES OP INSTRUCTION. 

REGULAR. 



Rnsliab Lilen 
roRlicaJ lu:oD 
i^oOluey, 1, 



PhTslolosT, 

New TwiM 



OeomeUT, l. 2, 3. 
Pbyuology. 2. 

Nflv1%(&ineDt, 1. !,'S. 
Ciri! GoTernmenl, 1. 



HlaUKT.'s.' 

JirutiuitV, 1 



■E»,orrilri«tiiinilJ. 
•Uonil Scleoce, 2. 
■NatBTHl Thflolugj. i) 



t'lTil OoTemment, l 



Triiono 
LsUd.I 



AdTUieed Alsebi*. 1, 2 

Zo^UogT. 1. 

Ad*aiiMid Phytica, 2. t 
•L«titi. 1, 2. 1. 
•Getman, 1, 2, 3. 
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B[igU"h Literal 
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New T«t. Qnek, 1. 

EoaUeli LitsiMore, 1. 
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General aeametry, I, 
CBlonlna. 2. 3. 
General Hiitory. It 2 
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St, otCkHMknitT, 1. 
Hnilal SolenM. I. 
Moral BcianoB, 2, 
Cbemietn, I. 
Natnral Tbeolosr. 'J. 

•Sen. Geumelrj. 1. 2. 
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PREPARATORY. 



£j3gliBh 



Academic 



Scientific. 



Classical. 



Algebra, 2, 8. 
Rhetoric, 2, 3. 
Latin, 1, 2, S. 
Book-keeping, 1. 
ElementaiT Physics, 1. 



Algebra, 2, 3. 
Rhetoric, 2, 8. 
Latin, 1, 2, 8. 
Book-keeping, 1. 
ElemeBtaiy Physics, 1, 



Greometry, 1. 2, 3. 

Latin, 1, 2, 8. 

Old Testament, 1, 2, 3. 



Arithmetic, 1. 2, 3. 
Grammar, 1, 2, 3. 
Physical Geography, 1. 
U. S. History, 2. 
Elementary Physiology, 3. 



Arithmetic, 1, 2, 3. 
Grammar, 1, 2, 8. 
Physical Geography, 1. 
U. S. History, 2. 
Elementary Physiology, 8. 



Geometry, 1, 2, 3. 

Latin, 1, 2, 3. 

Old Testament, 1, 2, 3. 



Latin, 1, 2, 8. 
Greek, 1, 2, 8. 
Physiology, 2. 
Botany, 3. 
Civil Government, 1. 



1. Fall term. 

2. Winter term. 
8. Spring term. 



Bible Lectores may be sabetitnted for an eqoivalent amount of Bible work. 
Roman and Greek History are taught in connection with the reading of anthors. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

W. W. Prescott, President 



REPORT OF THE BOARD OP VISITORS. 

•Hon. Ferris S. Fitch, State Superinteiident of Public Instruction: 

The undersigned, the Committee of Visitation for Battle Creek College, 
made our visit on May 8, 1891. 

We find the Institution has secured a property worth about one hundred 
and sixty thousand dollars, which money has been collected, mostly in 
small sums, by a people poor in the goods of this world. The building of 
this Institution is an admirable illustration of the result of the persistent 
giving of small sums by those who have a definite object in view. 

In visiting the buildings, especially the College Home, we were 
impressed with the perfect order and cleanliness of the entire surroundings. 
This cleanliness itself gave the Home an air of elegance often lacking in 
many a more pretentious and elaborately furnished building. The work 
of caring for tnis Home, we learn, is mostly performed by the pupila We 
were pleased with the dignity and conscious self-respect of the pupils we 
saw engaged in this service; and when afterwards we had the pleasure of 
hearing some of these pupils discuss the intricacies of logical fallacies, or 
work out demonstrations in trigonometry, we could not perceive that their 
manual labor was any hindrance to their mental development. 

We would heartily commend the earnest, zealous spirit, manifest among 
the students as a whole. While the College is making no pretensions cS 
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doing a high grade of college work, it is evident to even a casual observer 
that it is doing a useful work in elevating and broadening the characters 
of many young men and women who otherwise would have no inspiration. 
Many acquire here a thirst for knowledge that carries them beyond the 
course here laid out. The proportion of young men is remarkably large, 
it seems to us, for schools of this class. 

Another feature of the work that interested us is the prominence given 
to the study of the English Bible. This work iji some form is extended 
through all the grades from the mosi elementary to the most advanced. 
It is a feature, so far as our experience goes, that is unique. The problem 
how much moral instruction can be given in the schools of the land with- 
out trenching upon individual religious belief, is one that, under various 
forms of statement, is pressing for solution. Like all educational prob- 
lems, the proper method of solution is by experiment. At first sight it 
might appear that Battle Creek College is endeavoring to bring the Theo- 
logical School down into the College and Preparatory School grades. A 
closer inspection of their experiment may prove that they are solving 
for us all the question, How and how much can we teach Christian 
morals to the youth of the land? It is well worth the study of all edu- 
cators, how much of the evident high moral and educational enthusiasm 
observable among the students of all classes in this school is attributable 
to this daily contact with, and study of, that " well of English undefiled," 
the too much neglected " Book of books." 

The students of this Institution will never learn from their instructors 
the modem ideas of the power of money. In this respect the School can- 
not be said to belong to this age. When we learned the meager salaries 
the Institution could afford to its instructors, we felt that the age of the 
martyrs had returned. 

We would express our pleasure at the cordial, kindly spirit manifested 
by President Prescott and all the members of the Faculty in our recep- 
tion and throughout our visit. 

Respectfully submitted, 

R. W. Putnam, 
David A. Hammond, 
Lewis G. Gobton, 

Board of Visitors. 
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EEPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Hon. Ferris S. Fitch, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Dear Sir — In accordance with the requirements of the law, I have the 
honor to present the following report of Detroit* College for the year 
1890-91 : 

FACULTY. 

Rev. M. p. Dowling, S. J., President. 

Rev. Charl.es Coppens, S. J., Vice President and Prefect of Studies. 

Rev. M. M. Harts, S. J., Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy, Evidences of 

Religion. 

Rev. C. J. LiEB, S. J., Treasurer, Professor of Higher Mathemtaics and Book-keeping. 

Mr. George A. McGovern, S. J., Professor of Physics and Astronomy. 

Mr. Chas. p. Crowley, A. M., Ph. C, Professor of Chemistry. 

Mr. Bernard J. Otting, S. J., Rhetoric. 

Mr. Michael S. Strftch, S. J., Poetry. 

Rev. John A. Gonser, S. J., Humanities. 

Mr. John J. Donohbr, S. J., First Academic. 

Mr. William A. Mitchell, S. J., Second Academic. 

Rev. Hugh J. Erley, S. J., Third Academic, Div. A. 

Mr. Michael Hoferer S. J., Third Academic, Div. B. 

Mr. Felix A. Doetsch, A. B., Commercial. 

Mr. Chas. F. Crowley, A. M., Ph. C, Commercial. 

Mr. Michael Hoferer, S. J., ) -o^t^i.^ ^t rkio/,;,xi;«^ 
Mr. William A. Mitchell, &. J., \ P^^^cts of Disciphne. 

preceptors in special studies. 

Rev. Martin M. Harts, S. J., French. 
Rev. Hugh J. Ermey, S. J., / OftrmAn 
Rev. John A. Gonser, S. J, \ ^®™»°- 

MR.BERNABDj.OTriNO,S.J., ( Elocution. 
Mr. John J. Dowoher, S. J., ) ^*"^ "»'»""• 
Mr. William H. Machen, Drawing. 
Mr. John M. Tice, Penmanship and Type-writing. 
Mr. Gregory Preytag, Vocal music. 

COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
There are two classes of instruction, the Classical and the CommerciaL 

I. — THE CLASSICAL COURSE. 

The Classical course is designed to impart a thorough liberal education. 
In the accomplishment of this purpose the ancient classics hold the first 
place, as the most efficient instrument of mental discipline. Besides Latdn, 
Greek and English, the course embraces Beligious Instruction, Mental and 
Moral Philosophy, Astronomy and Mathematics, History, Literature, the 
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Natural Sciences — in a word, all the usual branches of a complete educa- 
tion. It has been found by long experience that this is the only course 
that fully develops all the faculties, forms a correct taste, teaches the 
student how to use all his powers to the best advantage, and prepares him 
to excel in any pursuit, whether professional or commercial. The course 
is divided into two departments, Collegiate and Academic. 

i.^<x)l.lj:oiate department. 

A.—CUuu of Philosophy. 

The object of this class is to form the mind to habits of correct reasoning, and, as 
the crowning perfection of the whole Course of Instruction, to impart sound princi- 
ples of mental and moral philosophy. 

Evidences op Religion. — Schouppe^s Abridged Course of Religious Instruction. Lec- 
tures in explanation. 

Lioc.ic AND Metapaysics. — Ru88o*s Summa Philoeophica. For reference, Hiirs 
Elements. 

Ethics.— Jouin's Elementa Philosophiae Moralis. For reference, HilFs Moral 
Philosophy. 

Mathematics. — Differential and Integral Calculus. 

Astronomy.— Newoomb and Holden's Astronomy. 

Science. — Special Course, two hours a week. 

Literature. — Special Course, two hours a week. 

Elocution.— Onoe a week. 

Circles and Specimens. 

B.—Clau of Rhetoric. 

The object of this class is the study of Oratory, Historical Composition and Dra- 
matic Poetry. 

Evidences op Religion. — Schouppe*s Abridged Course of Religious Instruction. Lec- 
tures in explanation. 

Latin.— (a) Models: First Term. — Cicero — Pro Lege Manilla or Pro Milone. 
Horace — Select Odes and Epodes. Second Term,— Cicero— One of the following Ora- 
tions: In Catilinam (4), Pro Maroello, Pro Ligario. Tacitus — Selections. Horace 
— Select Epistles and Satires. 

{b) Practice: Latin^hemes and Original Compositions in Prose and Verse. Imitations 
of Models. Off-hand Translation of Latin into English, and of English into Latin. 

Greek.— (a) Models: First Term, — Demosthenes — Two orations, Olynthiaos or Phil- 
lippics. Select passages into Latin. Second Term. — St Chrvsostom. Eutropius. 
Sophocles-Oedipus Tyrannus or Antigone; or Aeschylus — Prometheus Bound. Select 
passages into Latin. 

fb) Practice: Themes. Imitations. 

English. — (a) Precepts: Coppens' Oratorical Composition. Dramatic Poetry. His- 
tory. For reference, Quintilian, Klutgen, Blair. 

Literature.— Jenkm^s Manual— Literature of the 17th and preceding centuries. 

(a) MoDELA. — The best specimens of British and American Orators, Dramatists and His- 
torians. Webster's Bunker Hill Speech, Commemorative Address on Adams and Jeffer- 
H6n, Selections from the Girard College Case, Knapp Trial, and Reply to Hayne; Burke*s 
Speech on American Taxation, An Address to the Electors of Bristol, Analysis of 
Hpeeches in Paradise Lost, Book II; in Shakespeare's Julius Caesar and in Shakespeare 
passim. Hamlet, Macbeth or Lear. Samson Agonistes, as an English Imitation of the 
Greek Drama. 

I^b^ Practick.— Imitations. Original Compositions— Oratorical, Poetical, Historical; 
Critical Essays on Models. 

Mathematics. — First 7*erm.— Wen tworth's Completo Algebra, from Radicals to end. 
Second Term. — Wentworth's Analytic Geometry. 
Accessory Branches: 

History.- Constitution and Government of the United States. 

Elocution. — Once a week. 

Physics. — Atkinson's Ganot. 

Chemistry. — Eliot and Storer. 

C.—CUua of Poetry. 

The object of this class is the cultivation in a special manner of taste, sentiment and 
style, which is to be effected chiefly by the study of Poetry in its best models. 
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Evidences of Religion. — Schouppe's Abridged Course of Religious Instmotion. 
Liectures in explanation. 
Ijatin. — (a) Precepts: Prosody repeated and finished. 

(b) Models: First Term. — Vergil's iEneid. Cicero — Pro Arohia. Selections from 
Chnstian Poets. Second Term, — Vergil's i^neid. Horace's Ars Poetica entire. Selec- 
tions from Christian Poets. 

(c) Practice: Latin Versification, both terms. Themes. Imitations. Original Exer- 
cises in Prose and Verse. Off-hand Translation. 

Greek. — (a) Precepts: Yenni — Dialects, Prosody. 

(b) Models: First Terw.— Xenophon's Anabasis. Homer's Iliad. 
(c) Praoiice: Themes. Conversion, of Dialects. Second Term, — Homer's Iliad. 
Themes. Conversion of Dialects. 

Engllsh.— (a) Precepts: Coppens' Practical Introduction — Nature and Varieties of 
Poetry, as far as Epic Poetry included; Beauty; Sublimity; Taste; Novels; Essays. 
Critical, etc. Kleutgen, Broeckaert, etc., for reference. 

Literature.— Jenkins' Manual — Literature of the 18th and 19th centuries. 

(a) Models: Choice specimens of Lyric, Elegiac and Didactic Poetry— Milton's Paradise 
Lost, Book I, and Selections from Books IV and V; Selections from Dante (Cary's, Long- 
fellow's or Parson's Translation]; Gray's Elegy; Lycidas; Dryden's Alexander's Feast; 
Lyrical Selections from Longfellow and Tennyson and from Catholic Poets; Shakes- 

E are's Merchant of Venice or Tempest, for the lyric and descriptive qualities; Pope's 
eay on Criticism, in conjunction with the Ars Poetica; Prescott's Biographical and 
Critical Essay on Sir Walter Scott. 

(b) Practice: Imitations. Original Compositions— Exercises in Poetry and Essay 
writing. Critical Essays on Models. 

Mathematics. — First Term. — Wentworth's Plane Trigonometnr, Spherical Trigo- 
nometry, to Applications. Second Term.— Wentworth's Spherical Trigonometry, Appli- 
cations, Surveying. 

Accesssory Branches: 

History. — Ancient, Vuibert, Part VIII, to Battle of Actium. ■ 

Elocution. —Once a week. 

PHYSica — Atkinson's Ganot. 

Chemistry. — Eliot and Storer. 

D.—CUmm of Humanities. 

The object of this class is to train the students in such minor species of composition, 
as Narration, Description, Dialogue, Letter-writing. Comparative Grammar is made a 
special feature. Versificatioil is begun. 

Christian Doctrine. — Debar he's Large Catechism repeated entire. Practical 
Instruction. 

Latin. — (a) Precepts: First Term. — Syntax repeated with all notes, etc. Prosody 
begun. Second Term. — Prosody continued. Comparative Grammar. 

(b) Models: First Term: — CaBsar (continued). Ovid, selections. Second Term, — 
Vergil — Select Eclogues. Cicero— Extracts from Minor Works. Selections from Chris- 
tian Poets. 

(c) Practice: Themes on Syntax and in imitation of Authors. Verse making. 
Off-hand Translation. 

Greek — (a) Precepts: First Term. — Yenni — Etymology and Syntax repeated, with 
all notes, etc. Second Term. — Yenni — Comparative Grammar. 

(b) Models. First Term. — Greek Anthology. Second Term.— Xenophon's Anabasis. 

(c) Practice: Themes on Syntax and Authors. Translation of Greek into Latin. 
ENGLJSH.-^a) Precepts: Coppens' Practical Introduction — Figures; Style; VarietieB 

of Style; Minor species of Prose Composition, viz.: Letters, Narration and Description, 
Dialogues, etc.; English Versification. 

(b) Models: Choice Specimens of Minor Species of Composition in Prose and Verse: 
— Scott's Lady of the Lalce; Longfellow's Evangeline and Tales of a Wayside Inn; 
Aytoun's and Macaulay's Ballads and Lays; Selections from Irving: Selections from 
Standard Novelists; Models from Sooon's Three Centuries of English Letters: Knight's 
Half Hours with the best Letter- Writers; Field's Yesterdays with Authors; Selections 
from Catholic Poets. 

(c) Practice: Imitations. Original exercises in Minor Species of Composition. 
Mathematics. — First Term, — Wentworth's Geometry, 5 books. Second Term,— 

Wentworth's Geometry, Completed. 
Accessory Branches: 
History. — Ancient, Vuibert, Part I, — VII. 
Elocution. — Once a week. 
Book-keeping. 
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II. — ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. 

Besides being a preparation for a collegiate course, this Department aims at impart- 
ing such an education as is usually given by the High Schools and Academies of our 
country. It comprises three classes. 

a. First Acad&nie. 

The object of this class is to master the rules of Grammar and to perfect the work of 
sentence construction begun in the preceding class. 

Chbistian Doctrine. — Deharbe^s Large Catechism, Part III. Practical Instructions. 

Latin. — (a) Precepts: First Term. — Yenni*s Syntax, from Moods and Tenses to end, 
excluding more difficult notes. Second Term. — Csesar, Cicero — Select Lietters. 

(b) Practice: Frequent Themes on Syntax and Authors. 

Greek.— (a) Precepts: First Term. — Yenni's Matter of preceding year repeated, 
adding exceptions; Contract Nouns and Verbs, Verbs in mi, etc., to Syntax excluded. 
Second Term. — Yenni. Repetition of more difficult part of Etymology; Syntax with- 
out notes. 

(b) Models: Greek Anthology, both terms. 

(c) Practice: Easier themes in formation of verbs, etc, 

teNGLisH.— (a) Precepts: Coppens^ Practical Introduction, from beginning to Pii?- 
ures of Speech. 

(b) Models: Choice Selections illustrative of Precepts— Irving*s Rip Van Winkle and 
Legend of Sleeping Hollow; Goldsmith's Deserted Village and Traveler; Easier selec- 
tions from Longfellow, etc.; Readingof choice selections from Catholic Authors, 

Practice: Imitations. Origmal Exercises, including easier forms of Letter- writing 
with special attention to sentence building, punctuation, etc. 

Mathematics. — First Term. — Wentworth's Complete Algebra, to fractions included. 
Second 7>7*m.— Wentworth's Complete Algebra, from Fractions to Radical Expressions 
included. 

Accessory Branches: 

History. — Fredet's Modem; From Crusades to end. 

Geography. — Appleton's Standard Higher; Asia, Africa and Oceanica, with Physical 
Geography of first part. 

Elocution. — Oace a week. 

Penmanship. — Daily practice. 

B.^Seccnd Academic, 

The object of this class is to acquire skill in parsing, readiness in the analysis and 
construction of sentences, and facility of expression in translation and the simpler 
forms of composition. Greek is begun m Second Term. 

Christian Docttrine. — Deharbe's Large Catechism, Part II. Practical Instructions. 

Latin. — (a) Precepts: First Term. — Yenni; Repetition of irregular and defective 
verbs. Syntax as far as Moods and Tenses, without notes and exceptions. Second 
Temi.— Same portion of Syntax repeated, with notes and exceptions. 

(b) Models: First Term. — Phaedrus. Yenni*s Prose Fables, parallel with Phaedrus; 
Yenni's Dialogues. Second Term, — Viri Romae. 

Practice: Daily Themes; Constant drill on English Verbs. 

Greek: (Begun at the opening of the Second Term.) 

(a) Precepts: Yenni's Grammar, as far as Regular Verbs included, omitting 
exceptions, contracts, etc. 

PRA(*ricE: Constant drill on nouns, adjectives, and regular verbs. Easy themes on 
same. 

English.- (a) Precepts: Murray, with supplementary matter from other authors. 
Syntax, and Analvsis of sentences. 

(b) MoDELfi: Choice Selections pointed out or dictated by the Professor, analyzed 
and memorized, 

(c) Practice: Exercises on objects, with special attention to arrangement of words and 
amplification of sentences. Easier themes, compositions. Daily exercise in Reading 
ana Spelling from the text- books used in class. 

Arithmetic. — First rerm.— Percentage (repeated). Discount, to Ratio included. 
iS^ond Term, — Ratio repeated to end. ^ 
Accessory Branches : 

History.— FredeVs Modem, Beginning to Crusades. 

Qeooraphy.— Appleton's Stan&rd Higher. North, South, and Central America and 
Europe, without Physical Geography of First part. 
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Elocution. — Once a week. 
Penmanship. — Daily practice. 

C— Third Academic. 

In this class the study of Latin is begun. The object of the class is by constant and 
thorough drill to familiarize the student with the elements of Grammar, both Latin 
and English, and to begin their application in short and easy themes and compositions. 

Christian Doctrine.— Deharbe's Large Catechism, Part I. Practical Instructions. 

Latin.- -(a) Precepts: First Term. — ^Yenni, to Irregular and Defective Verbs, omit- 
ting the exceptions. Second Term.— Same matter, including exceptions and adding 
Irregular and Defective Verbs. Easier Rules of Syntax. 

(b) Models: First Term. — None. Second Term. — Historia Sacra. 

(c) Practice: Easy themes daily. Constant drill on English and Latin forms of 
verbs. 

English.— (a) Precepts: Murray— Etymology; Analysis of Sentences. 

rb) Models: Choice Selections pointed out or dictated by the Professor, 

(c) Practice: Exercise on objects, with attention to correct use of words, etc. 
Easier compositions. 

Arithmetic— l^ir«f Term, — Ray's New Practical; Common and Decimal Fractions 
repeated. Metric System. Pour cases of Percentage. Second Term, — Percentage 
repeated, with applications to Discount. 
Accessory Branches : 

History.— Sadlier*s United States History. 

Geography. — Appleton's Standard Elementary; second half. 

Reading.— Excelsior Fifth Reader. Daily practice. 

Spelling. — Sadlier. Daily practice. 

Elocution.— Once a week. 

Penmanship. — Daily practice. 

II. — COMMERCIAL COURSE. 

This course offers to those who cannot or will not avail themselves of a 
regular classical training, the means of acquiring a good English or com- 
mercial education. It embraces book-keeping, an ample course of arith- 
metic, with the elements of algebra; and to a complete grammar course it 
adds the study of style, the principles and practice of the minor species of 
composition, especially Letti^r- writing, and a course of religious instruc- 
tion. It is completed in four years, and prepares students for commercial 
pursuits. 

A.— First Commercial, 

Christian Doctrine.— Deharbe^s Large Catechism repeated entire. Practical 
Instructions. 

English— (a) Precepts: Coppens* Introduction— Figures, Varieties of Style. Let- 
ter-writing, Narration and Description, hlovels, etc. 

(b) Models: Choice Specimens of Minor Compositions in Prose and Verse. Scott*B 
Lady of the Lake; Longfellow*s Evangeline and Tales from a Wayside Inn; Selections 
from Irving; selections from standard novelists; McKlels from Sc lone's Three Centuries 
of English Letters, Knight's Half-hours with the Best Letter-writers, Field's Yesterdays 
with Authors: Readings from Catholic Poets, etc. 

(c) Practice: Exercises in Minor Species of Composition, especially Letter- writing, 
with particular attention to Business Letters. 

Arethmetic AMD Aloebra — First Term. — Practical Arithmetic applied to business' 
transactions; Wentworth's Elements of Algebra, to Fractions. Second Term. — Practical 
Arithmetic; Wentworth's Elements of Algebra, from Fractions to Radical expressions 
included. 

Accessory Brandies: 

History. — Fredet's Modern, from Crusades to end. 

Geography.— Physical. Mitchell's. 

Book-keepino.— Commercial Law. 

Elocution.— Once a week. 

Penmanship.— Daily practice. 

B.— Second Commercial. 

Christian Doctrine.— Deharbe's Large Catechism. Instructions. 

English— (a) Precepts: Coppens' Introduction, from beginning to Figures of Speech. 
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(b) Models: Choice SpeoimenB illustrative of Precepts: Irving^s Rip Van Winkle 
and Legend of Sleepy Hollow; Ooldsmith's Deserted Village and Traveler; Easier 
Selections from Longfellow, etc., reading of Choice Specimens from Catholic Poets. 

(c) Practioe; Imitations. Original composition and exercises, including easier forms 
of letter- writing, with special attention to Sentence Building, Punctuation, etc. 

Arithmetio. — First Term, — Repeated from Fractions. Special attention to Business 
Transactions. Second Term, — Work of first term continued. Copious exercises from 
other authors. 

Accessory Branches: 

History. — Fredet^s Modern, from beginning to Crusades. 

Qeooraphy. — Appleton^B Standard Higher — Asia, Africa, Oceanioa, with Physical 
Geography of first part. 

Book-keeping. — Commercial Law. 

Elocution. — Once a week. 

Penmanship. — Daily practice. 

C— Third Commercial. 

Christian Doctrine. — Deharbe*s Large Catechism, Part II. Practical Instructions. 
English.— (a) Precepts: Murray— Syntax; supplemented with Reed and Kellogg, 
Mugan and other Authors. Syntax and Analysis of Sentences. 

(b) Models: Choice Selections pointed out or dictated by the Professor, analyzed 
and memorized. 

(c) Practice: Exercises on objects, with special attention to Arrangement of Words 
and Amplification of Sentences. Easier compositions. Daily exercises in Reading 
and Spelling from the text-books used in class. 

Arithmetic. — First Term. — Ray's New Practical — Percentage (repeated^; Discount 
to Ratio included. Second Term.— Ratio (repeated), to end. Exercises from other 
Authors. 

Accessory Branches: 

History.— Sadlier's United States History. 

Obographt. — Appleton's Standard Higher— North, South, and Central Amerioa, 
Europe. United States reviewed in studying History. 

Book-keeping. 

Elocution. — ^Onoe a week. 

Penmanship. — Daily practice. 

D.— Fourth Commereial. 

Christian Doctrine. — Deharbe's Large Catechism, Part I. Practical Instructions* 

English.— (a) Precepts: Murray— Etymology and Analysis of sentences. 

Cb) Models: Choice selections pointed out or dictated by the Professor. 

(c) Practice: Exercises on Objects, with attention to correct use of words, etc. 
Easier composition. 

Reading. — Excelsior Fifth Reader, and all books used in class. 

Spelling.— Sadlier^s Speller and all books used in class. 

Arithmetic— -Fir«< Term. — Ray's New Practical — Common and Decimal Fractions 
repeated; Metric System; Four cases of percentage. Second Term. — Percentage 
repeated, with applications to Discount. Copious exercises from other authors. 
Accessory Branches: 

History. — Gilmour's Bible History. 

Geography. — Appleton's Standard Elementary. 

Elocution. — Once a week. 

Penmanship.- Daily practioe. 

IIL— COURSE OF ELOCUTION. 

The course comprises five classes. 

First Class.- (Philosophy, Rhetoric, Poetry): 

Vocal Culture and Gesture Drill — ^The whole field of elocution, reviewing and perfect- 
ing the work of preceding years. Rendition chiefly of Oratorical and Dramatic 
selections. 

Second Clas&— (Humanities and First Commercial): 

Vocal Culture.— Repetition of work of preceding years; Power, Stress, Melody, Pitch, 
Tone, Slides and Waves. 

Gesture Drill. — More difficult positions; Complex gestures; Calisthenic exercises; 
Concert drill. Rendition of Metrical Compositions; EiXpreesion of the Passions. 

21 
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Third Class. — (First Academic and Second Commercial): — 

Vocal Culture. — Repetition; Inflection of Words and Sentences; Pauses and 
Cadences; Qualities of voice. 

Gesture Drill. — Combination of simpler gestures and movements; Calisthenio exer- 
cises and Concert- drill. Rendition of less elementary pieces. 

Fourth Class. — (Second Academic and Third Ck)mmercial): — 

Vocal Culture. — Repetition of matter of preceding year; Breathing exercises; Artic- 
ulation; Pronunciation; Concert-drill. 

Gesture Drill.— Positions in Reading and Declamation; Simpler gestures; Calisthenio 
exercises; Concert-drill; Rendition of easy selections. 

Fifth Class. — (Third Academic and Fourth Commercial): — 

Vocal Culture. — Breathing exercises; Articulation; Pronunciation of vowels and 
consonants; Concert-drill. 

Gesture Drill. — Positions in Reading and Declamation; Simple gestures; Calisthenie 
exercises; Concert-drill. Rendition of easy selections. 

MODERN LANGUAGES. 

The study of French and German is optional. 

French. — Keetels* Method. Exercise in Composition and Translation. Telemaque. 

Carman, — Ahn*s New Practical Method. Exercise inlOomposition and Translation. 

VOCAL MUSIC. 

Students who show an aptitude for vocal music are trained in this accomplishment 
without trenching on the time allowed to the more important studies or subjecting 
them to additional charge. 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS. 

Classical course 1 Stat ffiSli:: iS 

Commercial Course 82 

Total number of students.- 281 

Since the last Catalogue was issued the Preparatory Department has 
been discontinued. Accordingly no mention of it has been made in the 
" Course of Studies," and no record of attendance is found in the above 
list Whilst it was in existence the Preparatory Class usually numbered 
about 35 students. 

The degree of Master of Arts was conferred on six and that of Bachelor 
of Arts on six students. 

Tours respectfully, 

M. P. DowLiNG, President 



REPORT OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS. 



Hon. Ferris S. Fitoh, Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

The Committee appointed to visit Detroit College performed that duty 
the first day of April and beg leave to submit the allowing report: 

We find the College removed from its former building and for the first 
year occupying a new stone edifice on the north side of Jefferson Avenue. 
This building has a frontage of 185 feet, and a depth varying from 75 to 
120 feet. It is well heated, lighted, and ventilated and supplied with 
modem furniture. 

We were cordially received by the President and his able assistants, and 
had the pleasure of examining the work of every department. 

There is connected with the College a Commercial department and also 
a Preparatory course, but the strength of the College is im its Classioal 
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course. In both the collegiate and academical departments we found 
superior work in the Languages. 

The first class we were introduced to was a class in Csesar. The students 
in this class not only construed and parsed readily and correctly, but their 
liberal translations were elegant English. They also translated the same 
portions of CsBsar into Greek. Much attention h given to composition 
and oratory in the College, and the specimens of this work to which we 
listened showed excellent results. Mathematics, rhetoric, and philosophy 
are by no means neglected. Religious instruction is carefully interwoven 
into the regular work of the College. 

During our visit the conduct of the students towards their instructors 
was characterized with respectful courtesy and kindly obedience. 

In conclusion allow us to say that while a visit to a College conducted 
by this Society is somewhat novel to us, yet it proved to be a pleasant 
duty, and the teachers that we met do not greatly differ from other col- 
lege professors except, possibly, in their outward garb. 

Respectfully, 

W. H. Cheever, 
Geo. W. Walker, 

Board of Visitors. 



DETROIT HOME AND DAY SCHOOL. 



REPORT OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS. 

Hon. Ferris S. Fitch, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sir — We, the undersigned, appointed by your predecessor in office a 
Committee of State Visitors for the Detroit Home and Day School, respect- 
fully report: 

On March 31, 1891, we attended the exercises in the several class rooms. 
Recitations in languages, mathematics, literature and history were in prog- 
resa We were agreeably impressed with the ability of the instructors, 
and the evidences of interest on the part of the pupils. 

The work of the School, comprising a course of twelve years, is arranged 
under four departments: Kindergarten, Primary, Preparatory, and Col- 
legiate. Graduates from this school are admitted to Yassar and WeUesley 
without examination. 

The Kindergarten seemed to be admirably conducted, the room well 
adapted to the purpose, the teacher trained and capable, and the pupils 
wide awake and happy. 

The work in primary s;rades was especially strong. The methods 
adopted in the School make the pupils accurate, self-reliant and ready, 
especially in arithmetical work. 

We observed a class in Physical Culture, taught by the Delsarte system, 
in a very competent manner, — a valuable department of such a school. 
The instruction given in Latin and French is thorough. The recitations 
in Cicero and Ovid would compare very favorably with similar recitations 
in our best institutions of learning. We were especially pleased with the 
extensive course in English. English Literature was admirably handled. 
One of the pleasing features of the work is the memorizing of large por- 
tions of the poems studied. The recitation of these memorized portions 
was a pleasant part of the lesson. 

On the whole, the School is an excellent one of its kind. The work far 
more thorough than that done in the average boarding school. 

Very respectfully submittea, 

W. F. Lewis, 
Florence Buck, 
W. V. Sage, 

Board of Visitors. 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 
OOUBSES OF 8TUPY, ETC. 

Under the College management are embraced an Aoademic, Theologicali 
Normal, Music, Art and Commercial Department The Academic Depart- 
ment includes a Classical, Philosophical and Literary course, each four 
years long, and each requiring a three years' preparatory course. 

I. GLA8SI0AL. OOUB8S. 

The studies required for the Freshman olass are: The Common English branches; 
Ijatin Grammar, inoludin? Prosody; Gao^ar, four books; Cicero, six orations; Ovid. 
fleieotions: Vergil's ^aeid, six books; Latin Prose Composition; Greek Grammar ana 
Lessons; Xenophon*s Anabasis, three books; Homer's Iliad, two books; Algebra, to 
part III, Olney's Univ.; Plane Geometry; Composition and Rhetoric; United States 
History; Anoient History; Civil Government; Elementary Physics; Elementary 
Zoology, Elementary Botany and Elementary Physiology, 

n PHILOSOPHIOAI^ AND SOIKNTIFia 

The studies required for the Freshman class are the same as those in the Classical 
course, ecoapt that one year of French is required, and no Greek. But instead of Latin 
for two years in this course, the student may take the Greek required for admission to 
the Freshman year of the Classical course. 

m. UTKKABT OOUBSS. 

A preparation for either the Clasaioal or Philosophical course will admit to the Lit- 
erary oourae. This course is intended for those who wish more of the modern lan- 
guages and greater freedom in eleotives, than are offered in the other courses. Upon 
those who complete it the degree of Bachelor of Literature will be conferred, 

rv. NORMAL. OOUBSS. 

This department aime at a thorough preparation of teachers for their work, first, by 
careful reviews of the common Baglish branches, with methods of teaching the same, 
and frequent development lessons given bv the students; second, by a thorough train- 
ing in those subjects which a normal scnool should qualify its graduates to teach; 
third, by such a course of professional study as will Qualify for the work of organizing, 
instructing and governinor in our common and gradea schools. It is in charge of an 
experience teMher, and instruction is given both by lecture and by the use of 
text- books. 

ADMISSION ON CERTIFICATES. 

Students who bring certificates of work done in other institutions of learning will be 
admitted to classes in Hillsdale College, without examination, as follows: 

1. In accord inoe with arranorements already made, and until further notice, students 
will be admitted to our Freshman class who have completed the three preparatory 
years in Kio Grande (Ohio), and Parker Colleges (Minnesota). 

2. Cdrtifioates of preparatory instruction under our own graduates will be accepted 
for what they will cover. 
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3. Students will be admitted without examination in studies covered by the RegMits^ 
•ertificate of the State of New York. 

4. Certificates of standing will be accepted from those high schools in Michigan whose 
graduates are admitted without examination to classes in the State University. 

5. Certificates of standing will be accepted from such other schools as a committee of 
the li'aculty may recommend. 

DESCRIPTION OF COURSES OB STUDY. 

DEPARTMENT OF LANGUAGES. 
Ancient 

GREEK. 

The preparatory work of this department gives careful attention to infiection, deriva- 
tion and syntax, with explanation of scientific terms and with special study to secure a 
large vocabulary. Collateral readings in the life of the ancient Ureeks are required; and 
a portion of the time is devoted to the study of Greek homes, temples, statues, moneys, 
markets, naval forces and forms of government. 

The college course studies critically Greek epic, lyric and dramatic poetry, with ora- 
tory, history and philosophy. The ^tudy and collateral readings of the preparatory 
course are continued, and lectures are given on the authors read, together with the 
times in which they lived. In the last year of the course the origin, history and influ- 
ence of the Greek language and literature are explained. A library of carefully selected 
works and a collection of art illustrations are in the department for special use by teacher 
and students. The aim of the department is to do as critical and extensive work as the 
allotted time will permit. Frienos of the school who are interested in Greek life, liter- 
ature and arts are invited to present such books, photographs, medallions, busts and 
statues as will add interest ana culture to work in this department. 

LATIN. 

The first object of this department is to acquire a suflQcient knowledge of the language 
to read it rapidly and intelligently. As this is mainly acquired in the first three years, 
special attention during that time is given to syntax and the acquisition of a vocabu- 
larv. As means to this end, Latin composition, with the author oeing read as a model, 
and sight reading are employed throughout the Preparatory and a part of the Freeh- 
man years. The formation of Latm words, together with their English derivatives, i» 
also studied. 

The second object is to obtain an acquaintance with Roman literature. Once in two 
weeks during the Freshman year there is a recitation based upon Wilkins' Primer of 
Latin Literature, the main purpose being to become familiar with the general outlines 
as a preparation for the more minute study of the following year. In addition to this, 
each work is studied from a literary point of view, comparing it as far as possible with 
others of a similar character. 

In the Sophomore year this literary study is continued with reference to SimoozV 
CruttwelPs and Teuffers Histories of Latin Literature. In connection with Terence, 
lectures are given on the characteristics and growth of early Latin poetry, and the 
development of Comedy. In the study of Tacitus, especial attention is given to the 
history of the first century, A. D., based upon Capes^ ** Early Empire.'* As Juvenal 
affords the best opportunity for such work, Roman antiquities, life and manners are 
then studied. For the illustration of this a nucleus of a collection of photographs and 
medallions has been made. Thus our aim is seen to be the broad culture which i& 
obtained from the linguistic, literary and artistic study of Latin. 

Modem. 

ENGLISH. 

Rhetoric— In this department the classes review English Grammar and then take up 
the subject of Composition, giving attention to invention and style and the preparation 
of addresses. 

Three themes a year are required from each member of the Senior class, and are read 
and corrected by the Instructor in Rhetoric. 

Literature.— Careful attention is given to the study of English (and American) 
Literature. The history of the language, its notable productions, authors and influenoe 
are features of the work. It is the aim of the Instructor to form a correct taate, and ta 
develop some familiarity with the rules of criticism. 
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GERMAN. 



The objectis which are kept in view during the two years occupied in the study are: 
To enable the student at the end of his course to read at sight any work in modem 
German, to converse to some extent and understand the language when spoken. 

A thorough study of the grammar and literature of the language is the method 
employed. 



FRENCH. 

The study of French extends through two years. At the end of the first year the 
student is prepared to read correctly at sight simple French, to write intelligently, and 
use ordinary conversational phrases. Study of the grammar, practice in conversation, 
and reading of modern and classic French authors, are continued through the second 
year. 

DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY. 

The course in Philosophy, which is pursued by the Senior class through the year, is 
eonducted by recitation from approved text-books, with discussions in the class rooms, 
abstracts and lectures. It embraces Logic, P^chologv with special reference to the 
facts and laws of mental operation, Moral Philosophy, developing the principle of 
accountability, the Evidences of Christianity, and the principles of International Law 
and Political Economy. In the last study careful attention is given to the laws of 
national wealth and proei)erity, with discussion of wages, socialism and tariffs. 

After a careful study of the theory of both inductive and deductive logic, some atten- 
tion is given to the analysis of argumentative works and the detection of fallacies. 

DEPARTMENT OP HISTORY. 

The course in History embraces the ancient History of Persia, Greece and Rome, the 
history of England, France and Germany, United States history and the History of 
Civilization. 

DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS. 

The course in Mathematics is well calculated to lead the student up to vigorous, 
indei)endent thought. Care is taken in the study of Algebra and Geometry to i>oint 
out their practical applications, and their importance in the higher mathematics. 

Trigonometry and Surveying. — After a careful study of the theory of Trigonometry 
(plane and spherical) and Surveying, the remainder of the term will be devoted to field 
work, in which the student will acquire a familiarity with the Surveyor's Transit and 
other instruments used in surveying. During the nrst half of the fall term there will 
be advanced work in topographical surveying, leveling and triangulation. 

Physica— Physics bemg a science of measurements, a just conception of it can only 
be attained bv personal manipulation of the apparatus, and therefore much of the time 
during the fall and winter terms will be devoted to laboratory work. For this purpose 
new apparatus has been purchased, bv means of which the students may make accurate 
measurements in Mechanics, Sound, Light, Heat, Magnetism and Electricity. 

General Geometry and Calculus. — After a careful study of the elements of General 
Geometry, including some of the equations of the higher plane curves, several months 
are spent in mastering the principles of the Differential and Integral Calculus, which 
are then employed in the further investigation of the Loci of B^quations and tne solu- 
tion of practical problema 

DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY. 

The Chemical Laboratory is provided with tables for thirty students. Water, gas, 
chemicals and apparatus for work in General Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis are 
supplied. The following courses are given in the Sophomore year: 

I. General Chemistry.— Lectures and Laboratory work, at 1-3. {Fall Term and 
half Winter Term.) 

rt. Organic Chemistry.— Lectures. Half Course : at 2. {Half Winter Term.) 

III. Qualitative Analysis.— Lectures and Laboratory work, at 1-3. {Spring Term,) 

DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGY. 

Elementary ooursee of one term each in Human Anatomy and Physiology, Zoology 
and Botany are given to students m the Preparatory Department. 
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The Biological Laboratory with its equipment of microscopes and acoesso- 
ries, affords the facihties necessary for laboratory work in the life studies. 
The following courses are offered in the Junior year: 

I. Invertebrate Zoology. — Lectures and Laboratory work. Three-fifths Course, 
Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday at 9-11. {Fall Term.) 

II. Vertebrate Zoology. — Lectures ana Laboratory work. Two-fiftfis Course, Wed- 
nesday, Friday at 9-11. (Spring Term.) 

III. Structural and Pnysiological Botany. — Lectures and Laboratory work. Two- 
fifths Course. Wednesday, Friday, at 9-11. (Fall Term,) 

rV. Cryptogamic Botany. — Lectures and Laboratory work. Three-fifths Course. 
Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday at 9-11. {^Spring Term.) 

V. Human Anatomy and Physiology.— Lectures and Laboratory work. Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, at 9-11. (Winter Term.) 

The accessories necessary for laboratory work in studying the development of the 
chick have recently been added and a course in Vertebrate Embryology is being given 
at present 

THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, 

COURSES OP INSTRUCTION. 

English Course, 

The English Course is designed to meet the wants of those who cannot take the full 
course. Students of the English course may study the Greek and Hebrew, so far as 
they are able, under the direction of the Faculty. 

Full Course. 

FIRST SBMINART YEAB. 

Greek Exegesis. — New Testament Grammar, Lectures on the Origin and Nature of 
New Testament Greek and kindred topics. Essays by the class on questions of Geogra- 
phy, Biography, etc.. Exegesis of select portions of the New Testament. 

Hebrew. — Hebrew Grammar. Exegesis of the Old Testament 

English Bible. — Its Authors, Authenticity, Genuineness, History and the Interpreta- 
tion of its Books. 

SECOND SEMINARY TEAB. 

Systematic Theology. — Lectures on Religion, True and False, the Knowledge of God 
and of his Existence, the Divine Attributes and the Doctrine concerning Scripture, 
including Authenticity and Inspiration. 

Class Work. — Regular review of the Lectures, reading of assigned authors on each 
subject, and preparation of essays. 

Hebrew. — Exegesis of portions of the Old Testament, special attention being given to 
the structure and idioms of the language, the characterisiios of Poetry, and the nature 
of Prophecy. 

Church History. — Ancient, MedisBval, and Modem Church. 

THIRD SEBCINART TEAR. 

Systematic Theology. — Lectures:— The Trinity, the Works of God, Free Agen^, Sin 
and Depravity, the Government of God, the Person of Christ, Atonement, the Office of 
the Holy Spirit, Regeneration and Sanctitication, Repentance, Faith, Prayer, Obedienoe, 
the Law, the Church, the Ordinances, the Sabbath, the Ministry, Resurrection, Judg- 
ment, Future Rewara and Punishment, and Non-Christian Religions. 

Homiletics. — Lectures: — ^The Nature of Preaching, Analysis of the Sermon, Construo- 
tion of the Sermon, Rhetoric as applied to Preaching, the Delivery of the Sermon. 

Class Work. — Essays on Assigned Topics, Plans of Sermons, Delivery of Sermona, 
and Criticism of Published Sermons. 

Pastoral Theology.— Lectures:— Qualifications for the Ministry; Pastoral Dutiea, 
private and public; Revivals, Special Labors; and Ecclesiastical Relations. 

Church History. — History of Christian Doctrines and Protestant Missions, 

TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

Candidates for admission to this Department must f urnish*evidence of good standing 
in some Christian Church, and must be properly qualified to pursue the studies with 
profit. 
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Thoee who have received the degree of A. B., will be admitted to the Full Theologi- 
cal Course without examination. Other candidates for this course must give evidence 
of proficiency in the common English branches. 

Persons not wishing to enter either course of study maj,pn advising with the Faculty, 
pursue any studies taught in the SchooL 

EXPENSE. 

Tuition and Incidentals are free in all the '^'academical departments of the College to 
all members of any evangelical church, who furnish the Faculty of the Theological 
Department satisfactory evidence of their fitness to prepare for the Mmistry, and of 
their need of such assistance. 

AID. 

The Free Baptist Education Society aids needy students preparing for the ministry, 
amounting to from thirty to sixty dollars per year, and it is noped it will be increased 
in the near future. 

LIBRABT. 
This department has a valuable library and a fund for its increase. 

GRADUATION. 

The degree of Bachelor of Divinity is oonf erred on those who complete the full coarse; 
and a certificate of graduation given to thoee who complete the English course. 

MUSIC DEPARTMENT. 
OOUBSE OP INSTRUCTION. 

Diplomas are granted to all who complete either course in a Batisfaotory manner. 
The following is an outline of the course of study for the 

Pianoforte: 

Yiaarr gbadb. 

Germer, op. 32; Loeechhom, op. 65, Book 1; Koehler, op. 151; Mason^s ** Touch and 
Technic '* throughout the course. 

SKOOND GBADB. 

Koehler, op. 50; Loeechhom, op. 65, Books 2 and 3; Czemy, op. 636; Mathews' " First 
Lessons in Phrasing"; Sonatinas by Ciementi, Kuhlau, Dussek, LK»e6chhom, etc* 
Scales, Arpeggios, etc. 

THIRD GBADB. 

Loeechhom, op. 66; Heller, Selections from op. 47, 46 and 45; Koehler, op. 128, Book 
1; Bach, Preludes; Easier Sonatas of Clement!, Haydn, Mozart; Sonatas ana pieces for 
four hands. 

FOURTH ORADB. 

Cramer's Etudes; Mathews' ''Studies in Phrasing," Book 2; Jensen, op. 32; Bach, 
Inventions; Kullak, op. 48; Octave School, Book 1; Schumann, op. 15; Mendelssohn, 
Songs without words; Sonatas by Mozart and Beethoven; Selections from Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, Schubert, Schumann, etc. 

Emery, Elements of Harmony, one year. 

FIFTH GRADB. 

Kullak's Octave School, Book 2; Selections from dementi's Gradus ad Pamassum; 
Moscbeles, op. 70 and 73; Chopin, op. 10; Schumann, op. 82; Selections appropriate to 
this grade from Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Weber and others; Ayer's Counter- 

Kint; Wohlfahrt's Musical Composition; Cornell's Theorv and Practice of Musical 
»rm; Fillmore's History of Pianoforte Musio; Klauwell's Musical Execution. 
General History of Music one hour per week, one year (free). 
One year is the average time needed for each grade. 
Recitals are held once in two weeks, in which all students are expected to participate. 



* These do not Inolnd* the Commeroial, Art and Moeio depArtmente. 
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Cultivation of the Voice, 

The course includes the following studies: 

Rondinella, op. 76; Exercises in Vocalization; Bonaldi, Exercises; Marchesi, Savinelli, 
Vocalizes, Sieber, Etudes; Wieck, Etudes; Panofka, Etudes; Bordogni, Etudes in Brav- 
ura, and Operatic Studies. 

Harmony, Counterpoint and the History of Music will be required for graduation in 
this course. 

A complete development of the voice, at this College, requires from three to five 
years. While much can be done by those of mature ajge in one year, it is well for those 
who wish to secure a fine voice, with the utmost purity of tone, and placed under con- 
trol, to study at least three years, and, if possible, five. Voices that have been injured 
may, if possible, be restored by study in this school. 

The system used in elementary classes is the syllable and interval method, giving 
special attention to the chief tones in the major and minor keys, and the correct treat- 
ment of words and svllablee. 

Any voice, from tne age of fourteen to fifty years, may become musical. Some 
require mucn longer time than others; but with proi)er guidance and constant study 
and practice, the poorer voices sometimes become the best. 

ART DEPARTMENT. 

The studies of the first year in this course are designed more especially to meet the 
wants of drawing teachers in the public schools of our country, ana to lay a solid foun- 
dation for those who intend to enter the professions of Engineering, Architectare, 
Designing, etc., as well as the higher fields of Art. Certificates will be given to those 
who complete the first vear of the Art course. 

The College grants oiplomas to those who satisfactorily complete the Art course of 
four years. 

For particulars address Prof. Oeo. B. Gardener, Box 836, Hillsdale, Michigan. 

00UB8E OF INSTRUCTION. 
First Year. 

Z.Fall Term, — Elementary principles of Drawing and Perspective. 

Winter Term, — Drawing from objects, casts and nature. Perspective completed. 
Spring Term, — Sketching and drawing from life and nature. 

Second Year. 

Sketching and drawing in i)encil, charcoal and crayon. India ink and water color 
painting. 

Third [Year, 

Painting in Oil from original works and from nature. Charcoal and Crayon drawing 
from life and nature. 

Fourth Year, 

Painting from life and nature exclusively. Charcoal and Crayon studies continued. 
Lectures on Art and Artists and the History of Ancient and Modem Art. 

It is desirable that students entering this department for an Art course should be 
possessed of a good English education, in addition to which a knowledge of the lan- 
guages is deemed highly valuable, while the history of ancient and modem Art, Anat- 
omy, 2iO0logy, Botanv, Chemistry, Geology and Mineralogy should receive the earnest 
attention of Art students. Those physically strong and energetic in study, and who 
devote their whole time to the work, usually complete the studies laid down for the first 
two ^ears in one. The one year's course in Drawing and Perspective is free to all 
matriculated students of the College. Expenses for instruction in the Art course are 
about one hundred dollars per year. 

Students who have already acquired artistic proficiency in other art schools ma^, 
upon examination, enter the Art Department at such point in the course as their 
accomplishments entitle them to. 

ELOCUTION. 

The work in Elocution aims at the highest standard of excellence in the Art of 
£xpreesion, in both Voice and Action. 

The plan of study embraces: Position of Body, Proi)er Breathing, Phonics, with ref- 
erence to articulation and pronunciation, Practical Reading, Vocal Quality and Flexi- 
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bilily, Speoial Studies in the lADguage of Tone-Color, Inflection, Emphasie, Pitch. 
Force and Time, Studies in Delsarte, as related to bodily movements, attitudes ana 
bearings (including exercises in walking). Practice of Scales of Gesture, Oratorical 
Studies and Analysis, Studies from Shakespeare, Principles of Art m Dramatic Work, 
Philosophy of Expression, Advanced Reading, Recitations and Criticism. 

A (Mtioal Class, free to all studying Elocution, meets frequently where pupils have 
the privilege of reciting selections subject to criticism from fellow pupUs and teacher, 
thus gaining confidence and ease of manner. 

Physical strength and elasticity are indispensable to high vocal attainment and to 
the best graces of manner, hence all students of Elocution are expected to practice 
regularly in the Gymnasium. 

ATTENDANCE, ETC. 

Five hundred and fifteen different students have been enrolled the past 
year not including the Commercial Department. 

The Hart Professorship of Mathematics has been endowed by John S. 
Hart, Esq., of Bacine, Wis., and several other donations ranging from 
$100 to $1,000 have been made. 

GSOBQB F. MOSHEB, 

President. 



REPORT OP THE BOARD OP VISITORS. 

Hon. Febbis S. Fitch, Superintendent of Public Inairuotian: 

Deab Sib — At the time designated by the Chairman for the visit of the 
regularly appointed Committee to HilLadale College, it was ascertained 
that Miss Elizabeth Yost, of Cadillac, one member, was in Germany; Bev. 
C. C. Miller of Pontiac, another member, much to his regret, was too 
busily engaged in conducting a series of meetings to permit his accom- 
panying the Chairman, so your humble servant was necessarily obliged to 
make the visit alone. This was accordingly done in December at the time 
designated in catalogue for the regular tall examinations, a report here- 
with being respectfuQy submitted. 

The College seems to be especially favored in the business-like adminis- 
tration of its President, Hon. Gkorge F. Mosher, whose scholarship, train- 
ing, business habits, rare modesty, unobstrusive piety, together with a 
capacity for hard work, so singularly fit him for the arduous and respon- 
sible duties of President of a Christian college. A strong corps of 
efficient assistants, some of whom have been connected with Hillsdale for 
many years, and one, the Bev. Dr. Dunn, from the time of its earliest 
beginnings, earnestly and cordially, with most heroic devotion to the 
interests of students and the neeos of the College, give tone to the 
geuuine educational enthusiasm prevalent at Hillsdale. 

The College is decidedUy cosmopolitan in character. Students are there 
from more than half the States and Territories. There are several 
Japanese and one Indian. Here are found Free Baptists, Baptists, 
Methodists, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Congre^tionalists, Catholics, 
Disciples or Christians, Seventh iKay Adventists. Here too, are adherents 
of all politicid parties. Democrats, Prohibitionists, Bepublicans, Farmers' 
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Alliance, Labor Reform. Most perfect freedom to form political clubs 
and discuss at proper times and occasions all phases of honest differences 
of opinion in politics and religion is granted to the students. 

The enrollment during the year 1891 foots up 520 different students, not 
including the Commercial department. The Senior class. Academic 
department, numbers 28, more than half of whom are full classicaL 
Including all the departments the Seniors number forty. 

Good order prevails. Kindly relations exist between the governing 
power and the governed. 

The development in the Classical department has been, perhaps, the 
most radical change of later years. Not only does this department show 
a large and gratifying increase in numbers taking full Classical course, but 
there is a greater variety of both Greek and Latin authors studied than 
heretofore. 

In the Scientific department, new physical apparatus has been recently 
added with some other facilities for advanced work in Chemistry. More 
systematized scientific instruction is the aim of this department. 

The students do not seem to go wild over electives, but every proper 
facility for choice of studies is afforded those of mature years in advanced 
classes. 

The library fund is limited, though one thousand volumes were added 
during the past two and one-half years. 
\ In ^nn J^tion with a well equipped gymnasiam a military company of 
100 students has been recently organized by Prof. Martin. This battalion 
meets three times a week, in sections, for drill. 

It is gratifying to observe, as an evidence of progress, the additions 
made in requirements in History. French, German, English, in all 
courses receive most marked attention. It was the good fortune of the 
writer to visit for one and one-half hours the oral examination in French 
History. The class comprised forty-eight students mainlv from the Junior 
year, under the tuition of Mra President Moshar. This lady has had rare 
opportunities for preparation in her work from the fact that she has 
recently spent six years in study and travel both in Great Britain and 
Continental Europe. This practical knowledge of the habits, customs and 
languages of the French and German of today, together with the fruits of 
extensive research among the libraries of Europe cause President Mosher 
and wife to be regarded as authorities on some of the vexatious problems 
in French, English and German history. 

Prof. Gumey, an alumnus of the College, a practiq^l teacher of success- 
ful experience, has been placed in charge of the Normal department 

Many students of both sexes avail themselves of the methods in teaching 
and science of pedagogy. 

There is still a lamentable deficiency in the money supply. The salaries 
of the teachers are very small. The endowment fund grows slowly, 
although as an evidence of interest in the growth of the College, it may be 
said, the alumni, patrons and friends have given about $1200 a month 
during the past five years towards the permanent endowment fund. 
H One new JProfessorship, the Hart Professorship of Mathematics, has been 
endowed during the past year; $15,000 have been already paid in. 

All members of the Faculty who have been three years in the College 
are entitled to six months vacation, to be used in study in connection with 
their respective departments. One may be absent at a time. Five instruct- 
ors, two at Harvard, one at Yale, one at Leipsic, one, the venerable Dr. 
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Dnnn, in the South endeavoring to interest the Free Baptists in higher 
education, have availed themselves of this privilege. 

Next year, Prof. Sully expects to study in Berlin. The College adver- 
tises freely. The President, other members of the Faculty and patrons 
have written and published a series of educational tracts with such titles 
as "Why you should go to College," "A College course necessary for the 
professions," "Hillsdale College as regarded at home," "A letter to the 
girl graduates of our high schools," "Self culture with a definite pur- 
pose," etc. These are sent out freely to friends of the College for wise dis- 
tribution. The President and family entertain most generously. During 
the last third of the year evening receptions are given to all students. 
One evening to the Theological students, one to those of Music and Art, 
one to the Preparatory, one to Freshmen and Juif^ors, one to Sophomores 
and Seniors. An annual reception is given by the President to the 
Alumni, patrons and friends at the close of each college year. 

With pleasant memories of our cordial reception by the authorities 
of the College and by the citizens of Hillsdale. 

H. C. Bankin, 
C. C. Miller, 
Elizabeth Tost, 
Board of Visiiors, 
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THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL OF THE HOLLAND CHRIS- 
TIAN REFORMED CHURCH. 



REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 

To THE Hon. Ferris S. Fitch, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Dear Sir — The Trustees of the Theological School of the Holland 
Christian Reformed Church of America, would respectfully beg leave to 
report the condition of said school as follows: 

The names and residents of the trustees of said school are as follows: 

Rev. E. Bos, Holland, Ottawa Co., Mich. 

Rev. J. Noordewier, Grand Rapids, Kent Co., Mich. 

Rev. J. Post, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Rev. R. T. Kuiper, South Holland, 111. 

Rev. J. H. Vos, Grand Rapids, Kent Co., Mich. 

Rev. L. J. Hulst, Grand Rapids, Kent Co., Mich. 

Mr. A. Van Bree, Grand Rapids, Kent Co., Mich. 

Mr. J. W. Garvelink, Graafschap, Allegan Co., Mich. 

The names of the Professors are: 

Rev. G. E. Boer, 124 Lagrave St., Grand Rapids. 

Rev. G. Hemkes, 274 Cass Si, Grand Rapida 

Dr. G. Vos, 48 Spring St., Grand Rapids. 

The School is situated at Grand Rapids, Kent Co., Mich., and a school 
building is in course of erection at the corner of Madison and Fifth Ave- 
nues, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Number of students at the beginning of the term, September 4, 1891, are: 

Preparatory Department ^ 31 

Theological Department 11 ' 

42 

Number of graduates for 1891 : 

Preparatory Department 5 

Theological Department 2 

Number of Teachers 3 

Salary of teachers, annual, $1,300. 
Number of books in the Library is over 400. 

The amount of available capital on hand at the last settlement in June, 
1891, after all expenses were paid, was the sum of two thousand two hun- 
dred fifty-three dollars and ninety-eight cents. 

Given under my hand this eighteenth day of January, A. D., 1892. 

Jan W. Garvelink, 

Secretary, 



GERMAN-AMERICAN SEMINARY. 



REPORT OP PRINCIPAL. 

Hon. Ferris S. Fitch, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sir — The Board of the German-American Seminary has adopted th« 
following text-books: 

I. FOR THE ENGLISH BRANCHES. 

Reading, Bamee* National Readers. 

Writing, Krone's Paragon Penmanship. 

Grammar, Sill's. 

Spelling, Patterson's Common School Speller. 

GKaography, Appleton's Higher Geography. 

U. S. History, Barnes'. 

Physiology, Cutter's. 

Arithmetic, Robinson's Shorter Course. 

Drawing, Krone's Paragon Drawing-book. 

Singing. 

Algebra. 

French. 

II. FOR THE GERMAN BRANCHES. 

Reading, Peterman's Lesebtloher. 

Writing, Krone's Schulvorschriften. 

Grammar. 

Naturgeschichte. 

Wei tgesch ich te. 

Literatur. 

The instruction is of an elementary character, designed for pupik 
between the a^es of 7 and 14. 

The work of the Kindergarten consists in lessons with blocks, sticks; 
also in sewing, weaving, paper folding, interlacing, pricking, etc. 

Very respectfully, 

G. Herrmann, Principal. 



REPORT OP THE BOARD OP VISITORS. 

Hon. Ferris S. Fitch, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Dear Sir — As chairman of the State Board of Visitors, the undersigned, 
having visited the German-American Seminary of Detroit, has the honor 
of presenting the following report: 

1. Number of pupils, 140. 

2. Pupils are between the ages of four and one-half and six years in the 
Kindergarten, and six and fourteen in the other departments. 

3. Number of teachers, 4. 
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4. Number of hours taught daily, 4|. 

5. Number of weeks in school year, 42. 

6. Tuition, $1.50 per month of four weeks. 

7. Instruction is given in the following subjtcts both in German and in 
English, an equal amount in each, as nearly as could be judged; Arith- 
metic, Algebra, Reading, Geography, English Grammar and Analysis, 
United States History, General History, Natural Philosophy, Singing, 
Penmanship and Shorthand. 

In the Kindergarten the children are taught Weaving, Plaiting, Lay- 
ing of Forms, Drawing, Marching, Singing, Sewing, etc. 

The undersigned takes pleasure in saying that, so far as could be 
determined, the teachers are able and enthusiastic in their work. The 
Kindergarten seemed to be a pleasant meeting-place for the little folks. 
The children seemed much interested in their exercises. The various 
little plays, movements and marching showed careful training, and 
seem well adapted to cultivate unity of action, sociability and regard 
for the rights of others. The children sing well and work together 
agreeably. The other, pupils of the school showed good results of their 
training. It was very interesting to note their general interest and 
attention in all their recitationa A prominent feature of the school is 
the lecture method of the Principal. Herr G. Herrmann dispenses with 
a text-book and in a conversational way develops his subjects, and 
the pupil is led to tell in his own words what he has learned. This 
cultivates self-reliance on the part of the pupil and gives him a com- 
mand of language and a practical mastery of the subject. 

The building is well located and provided with all that is needful for 
ventilation, light and fire-escapea A good degree of cleanliness was 
apparent There is a fairly good museum for the grade of work pursued. 
Several excellent crayon sketches were exhibited, showing good skill in 
drawing. 

The object of the school seems to be to furnish purely secular educa- 
tion, hence nothing is directly done in the line of religious training. 
Of course, in the present condition of our public schools in this resi>ect, 
nothing need be said about this feature. On the whole, we consider 
the school a decided success, as the knowledge and training shown by 
the pupils as compared with that of the average public school of sim- 
ilar grade, is, in our judgment, decidedly superior. 

Very respectfnlly submitted, 

Edwin F. Norton, 
Chairman of Board of Visitors. 



GRAND TRAVERSE COLLEGE. 



REPORT OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS. 

Hon. Ferris S. Fitoh, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sir — We, the undersigned, appointed a Committee to visit Grand 
Traverse College, respectfully report: 

Tour Committee visited the Institution upon different dates, no two 
l)eing present at the same time. Classes in nearly if not quite all the 
subjects taught were visited, and commendable work was being done. We 
were especially impressed with the thoroughness of the work being done, 
and the deep interest shown in the recitation in the Sciences and 
Languages, including English. 

we were gratified with the chapel exercises, bringing together all the 
students, and the reverent deportment. The location and quiet surround- 
ings of the College are not only inviting to study but serve as a safeguard 
to^ood moral haoits. 

This year they have maintained a lecture course (six lectures) which 
with work in literary society takes the place of enforced rhetoricals. 

During the past year they have erected a two-story building, 65 ft. x 80 
ft, containing six recitation rooms, chapel, library, museum, and cloak 
rooma The building is heated by furnace. Plans for two other buildings 
are drawn and money in sight for their erection. 

In the Library we found 4,000 well selected volumea The College also 
posesses a fine (unarranged) Museum, with excellent physiological 
apparatus. 

One member of your Committee, Mr. Hayden, met with the presidential 
committee, as well as with the Board of Trustees. They are earnest 
Christian gentlemen, and have the interest of the College at heart, and 
your Committee feel that a dawn of a better day is at hand for the College. 

Grand Traverse College evidently proceeds on the principle that a true 
education embraces the moral and religious faculties as well as the strictly 
intellectual ones. 

Like all other denominational colleges the good work is largely carried 
on at the expense of a few persons most immediately connected with the 
Institution. 

The College needs and is worthy of a more liberal support than it has 
yet received, and with so zealous, hard-working, self-sacrificing a man as 
President Harvey at its head, it cannot but succeed if its patrons will do 
their share. 

C. M. McLean, 
N. H. Hayden, 

Board of Visitors. 
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KALAMAZOO COLLEGE, 



REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 

The terms of tuition are $8.50 per term, and there are three terms in 
each year. 

The courses of instruction are given on the accompanying pages, taken 
from our last annual Catalogue. There was no Catalogue published for 
the year 1890-91, and that for 1891-92 is not yet issued. 

I. College Courses of Study. 

CLASSICAL course: 

LEADING TO THE DEGREE A. B. 

• Freshman Year. 

First Temu — Greek — Homer. Latin— Cioero^s De Senectute et De Amicitia. Mathe- 
matics— Trigonometry, plane and Bpherical. 

Second Term, — Greek — Herodotus and Thucydides. Latin — Livy. Mathematios — 
Advanced Algebra. 

Third Term, — Greek— Grecian History. Latin — Odes of Horace. Mathematios — 
Modern Higher Algebra. 

Sophomore Year. . 

First Term. — French — Cirrammar. Electives — English History. Biology. Chemistry. 
German. Analytic Geometry. 

Second Ter7/i.— Greek— Sophocles. French — Modem Prose and Grammar. Eleotivee 
— English History. Biology. Chemistry. Calculus. German. 

Third Term.— French— Classic Plays, Corneille and Racine. Rhetoric— Clark. Eleot- 
ivee — Latin; English History; German; Analytic Geometry ; Surveying. 

Junior Year. 

First Term. — Physics. English Literature — Arnold. Eleotivee — Mechanics. Ger- 
man. Chemistry. French. English History. Biology. Analytic Geometry. 

Second Term.— Ijogio — Hill's Jevons. Eleotivee — Greek; English Literature; 
Chemistry; English History; Biology; German; Astronomy; Caloulue; Physics; 
Electricity. 

Third Tcrw.— Geology— Winchell. Electives— Latin; Greek; English Literature; 
English History; German; Calculus; Surveying. 

* Senior Year. 

First Term. — Psychology- -Sully's Outlines. History. Electives — History of Philos- 
ophy; Biology; English Literature; Chemistry; French; German; Mechanios; 
^alytic Cieometry. 

Second Term.— yioraX Philosophy— Janet. Histo^. EUectives — Natural Theology; 
English Literature; (ireek; Chemistry; Biology; French; German; Physics, Elec- 
tricity; Calculus. 

Third Term. — Political EJconomy— Perry. History. Electives — Latin; Greek; Evi- 
dences of Christianity; English Literature: French; German; Analytic Geometry; 
Surveying. 
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# GREEK-SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

LEADING TO THE DEGREE PH. B. 

Freshman Year, 

First Tcrwi.— Greek— Homer. Mathematics — Trigonometry, plane and spherical 
Electives— English History; Biology; French. 

Second Term.— Greek— Herodotus and Thucydidee. Mathematics — Advanced Alge- 
bra. Electives — English History; Biology ; French. 

Third Term. — Greek — Grecian History. Mathematics— Modem Higher Algebra. 
Electives— English History; Surveying; French. 

Sophomore Year. 

First Term.— German. Mathematics — Analytic Geometry. Chemistry. 
Second Term, — Greek — Sophocles. German. Mathematics — Calculus. 
Third Term, — German. Rhetoric— Clark. Electives — Mathematics; English His- 
tory; Surveying. 

Junior Year. 

First Term.— Physics— Lectures. English Literature — Arnold. Electives — German; 
French; English History; Biology; Mechanics. 

Second Term.— Logic-Hill's Jevons. Electives— English Literature; German; 
Astronomy; Analytic Chemistry; Biology; English History; French; Physics, 
Electricity. 

Third Term.— (Jeology—Winchell. Electives—Greek; English Literature; Survey- 
ing; Mathematics; History; German; French. 

Senior Year. 

First Term.— Psychology— Sully's Outlines. History of Philosophy. History. 
Second Term. — Moral Philosophy — Peabody. Natural Theology — Valentine. His- 
tory. 
Third Term. — Evidences of Christianity. Political Eiconomy — Perry. History. 

LATIN-SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

LEADING TO THE DEGREE PH. B. 
Freshman Year. 

First Term.— Latin —Cicero's De Senectute et De Amicitia. Mathematics— Trigo- 
nometry, plane and spherical. Electives — History; Biology; French. 

Second Term. — Latin— Livy. Mathematics— Aavanced Algebra. Electives — History; 
Biolo|^; French. 

Third Term.— Latin — Odes of Horace. Mathematics— Modern Higher Algebra. 
Electives- History; Surveying; French. 

Sophomore Year. 

First Term. — (xerman. Mathematics — Analytic Geometry. Chemistry. 

Second Term.— German. Mathematics — Calculus. Analytic Chemistry. 

Third Term. — Cierman. Rhetoric — Clark. Latin — Satires and Epistles of Horace. 

Junior Year. 

First Term.— Physics. English Literature— Arnold. Electives -Mechanics; His- 
tory; Biology; French; German. 

Second Term.— English Literature— Arnold. Logic— Hill's Jevons. Electives - 
Astronomy; History: Biology; French; German; Physics, Electricity. 

Third Term.— Geology— Wmchell. Electives— Latin; English Literature; Survey- 
ing; Mathematics; History; French; German. 

Senior Year. 

First Term. -Psychology— Sully's Outlines. History of Philosophy. History. 
Second Term.— Moral Philosophy Peabody. Natural Theology— Valentine. History. 
Third Term.— Political Eieonomy— Perry. History. Electives -Evidences of Chris- 
tianity; Latin; Mathematics: BTistory. 
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ENGLISH-SCIENTIFIC COURSE. ^ 

LEADING TO THE DEGREE B. S. 

Freshman Year, 

First Term. — Mathematics— Trigonometry, plane and spherical. Biology. French — 
Moliere. 

Second Term, — Mathematics — Advanced Algebra. Biology. French — ^Victor Huffo. 

Third Term, — Mathematics — Modem Higher Algebra. French — Drama of uie 
Romantic School. Electives — History. Surveying. 

Sophomore Year. 

First Term, — Oerman. Mathematics — Analytic Geometry. Chemistry. 
Second Term, — German. Mathematics — Calculus. Analytic Chemistry. 
Third Term, — German. Mathematics — Analytic Geometry. Rhetoric —Clark. 

Junior Year. 

First r^rm.— Physics. English Literature — Arnold. Electives — German; Mechan- 
ics; History. 

Second Term, — Logic— Hill's Jevons. English Literature — Arnold. EHectivee — 
Astronomy; History; German; Physics; Electricity. 

Third Term. — Geology — Winchell. English Literature — Arnold. Electives — Survey- 
ing; Grerman; History. 

Senior Year. 

First Term. — Psychology — Sully's Outlines. History of Philosophy. History. 
Second Term. — Moral Philosopher — Peabody.- Natural Theology — Valentine. History. 
Third Term. — Evidences of Christianity. Political Economy — Perry. History. 

II. Preparatory Courses. 

CLASSICAL COURSE. 
First Year, 



First Term. — Arithmetic. English Grammar. Political Geography. 
Second Term. — Arithmetic. English Grammar. Physical Geograph; 
Third Term, — Arithmetic. English Grammar* U. S. History. 



Second Year, 

First Terni.— Latin— First Lessons and Grammar. Latin — First Lessons and Gram- 
mar. Arithmetic. 

Second Term, — Latin— Caesar. Latin— Csesar. Algebra— Olney's Complete. 

Third Term.— Latin — Caesar. Latin — Prose Composition. Algebra — Olney's 
Complete. 

Third Year. 

First Term. — Greek — (Grammar and Exercises. Latin— Cicero's Orations. Algebra — 
Olney's Complete. 

Second Term. — Ci reek— Anabasis and Exercises. Latin — Cicero's Orations and Qyid. 
Algebra — Olney's Complete. , 

Third Term. — Greek— Anabasis and Exercises. Latin— Ovid. Rhetoric 

Fourth Year. 

First Term.- Greek— Andocides and Prose Composition. Latin— Vergil. Geometr3r 
— Olney. 

Second Term. — Greek— Lysias and Prose Composition. Latin — VergiL Geometry — 
Olney. 
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Third Term. — Greek—LTsias and Prose Composition. Latin— Roman History. 
Geometry— Olney. 

GREEK-SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

First Year, 

First Term, — Arithmetic. English Grammar. Political Geography. 
Second Term. — Arithmetic. English Grammar. Physical Geography. 
Third Term^ — Arithmetic. English Grammar. U. S. History. 

Second Year, 

First Term, — Arithmetic. Physiology — Martin. Book-keeping — Nichols. 

Second Term. — Algebra — Olney's Complete. Civil Government— Young. English. 

Third Term. — Algebra— Olney *s Complete. Botany — Gray. Astronomy — Loomis. 

Third Year. 

First Term.-Greek— Grammar. Algebra — Olney's Complete. Chemistry. 

Second Term, — Greek — Anabasis and Exercises. Algebra — Olney's Complete. 
Elementary Physics — Gage. 

Third Term. — Greek — Anabasis and Exercises. Rhetoric. Elementary Physics — 
Gage. 

Fourth Year. 

First Term, — Greek — Andocides and Prose Composition. French — Grammar. 
Geometry— Olney. 

Second Term.— Greek— Lysias and Prose Composition. French — Modern Prose and 
Grammar. Geometry — Olney. 

Third Term. — Greek — Lysias and Prose Composition. French — Classic Plays, Oor- 
neille and Racine. Geometry — Olney. 

LATIN-SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 
First Year. 



First Term, — Arithmetic. English Grammar. Political Geography. 
Second Term, — Arithmetic English Grammar. Physical Geograph 
Third Term. — Arithmetic. English Grammar. U. S. History. 



Second Year. 

First Term, — Latin— First Lessons and Grammar. Latin — First Lessons and 
Grammar. Arithmetic 

Second Term, — Latin — Caesar. Latin- -Ceesar. Algebra -01ney*s Complete. 

Third Term. — Latin — Ccesar. Latin — Prose Composition. Algebra — (^lney*s 
Complete. 

Third Year, 

First Term, — Latin— Cioero*s Orations. Algebra— Olney 'e Complete. Chemistry. 
Second Term, — Latin — Cicero's OraUons and Ovid. Algebra— Olney's Complete. 
Elementary Physios — Gage. 
Third Term. — Latin— Ovid. Rhetoric. Elementary Physics. 

Fourth Year, 

First Term, — Latin — Vergil. French — Grammar. Geometry— Olney. 

Second Term, — Latin — Vergil. French— Modem Proee and Grammar. G^metry — 
Olney. 

Third Term. — Latin — Roman History. French — Classic Plays, Corneille and Racine. 
Geometry — Olney. 

ENGLISH-SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

IHrst Year. 

First Term, — Arithmetic. EInglish Grammar. Political Geography. 
Second Term.— Arithmetia English Grammar. Physical Geography. 
Tliird Term.— Arithmetic Einglish Grammar. U. S. History. 
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Second Year. 

First Term. — Arithmetic. Physiology — Martin. Book-keeping — Nichols. 

Second Term. — Algebra— Olney's Complete. Civil Government. English. 

Third Term.— Algebra— Olneys Complete. Botany— Ciray. Astronomy — Loomis. 

Third Year. 

First Term. — Algebra — Olney's Complete. Chemistry. General History. 

Second Term, — Algebra — Olney's Complete. Elementary Physics. General History. 

Third Term. — Rhetoric. Elementary Physics. General History. 

Fourth Year. 

First Term, — French — Grammar. German. Geometry— Olney. 
Second Term. — French — Modem Prose and Grammar. German. Geometry. 
Third Term.- French — Classic Plays, Comeille and Racine. German. Geometry — 
Olney. 

Theodore Nelson, 

President, 



REPORT OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS. 

Hon. Ferris S. Fitch, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Dear Sir — The State Board of Visitors of Kalamazoo College respect- 
fully rejwrt as follows: 

Your Committee in part did its work in the spring term of 1891 ; but 
at that time every suggestion present was of the then recent trouble, 
which was set forth in the last xteport to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, hence it was thought wise to defer this. rexx)rt until the work 
of this year could speak of the future. 

With the inau^ration of President Theodore Nelson has come into 
the College new life and new activity. Less than one year ago the total 
number of students present was between forty and fifty. The Catalogue 
this year will show an enrollment of one hundred eighty-five students. 
The full significcmce of this number can be appreciated only when it is 
know^i that this is a larger enrollment than the College has ever known 
before, even in its most prosperous days. Of this number, thirty are 
in the College classes, and a 6iass of ten will be graduated next June. 

The College not only has recovered its full quota of students, but 
shows decided growth in its equipment for educational work. 

The new Catalogue will show a thorough revision of all the courses of 
study. 

Under the able direction of S. Haskell, D. D., there has been intro- 
duced a well-graded course of Bible study. This subject takes its place 
among the subjects in the curriculum as a required part of a liberal 
education. 

A course in Music, both instrumental and vocal, is given for the first 
time under the instruction of a member of the College Faculty. 

A Normal course, which fits the student for teaching in tne public 
schools, is offered to the students. It consists of lectures on the Science 
and Art of Teaching, class room drill on the various subjects to be taught, 
and practical experience in teaching. 

A lecture course has been arranged by President Nelson, by which 
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the students may be brought in touch with some of the best minds of 
the country and from which they ipay derive very much of inspiration 
and strenfifth for their worL 

The College Campus of twenty-two acres is being improved and beau- 
tified along the lines of a well advised plan of landscape gardening. 

A movement is on foot to raise an endowment fund to meet the annual 
expenses of the College. This fund, including the Olney Memorial Fund, 
will be one hundred thousand dollars. Ninety thousand dollars are 
already assured, and the balance will be raisea by the first of March. 
Hopefulness and growth are the evidences to be noted on every side. 
Ther« is manifestly a place for Kalamazoo College in the educational 
work of the State. The ^eat revival of interest shown by the gather- 
ing of students, by the spirit of loyalty that manifests itself throughout 
the State, and by the evidences of positive advancement within the Col- 
lege itself, are most assuring. 

Respectfully submitted, 

E. C. Thompson, Chairman, 
Hamilton Kinq, 

Board of Visiior^. 



MICHIGAN FEMALE SEMINARY. 



Hon. Ferris S. Fitch, Superiniendent of Public InstntcUon: 

Dear Sir — I have the honor to present the following reiwrt of Mich- 
igan Female Seminary for the year 1890-91 : 

Knowing that as thought progresses and conditions of life change, the 
educator must devise plans both practical and progressive to meet the new 
needs and demands of the world, the workers in Michigan Seminary 
have aimed to provide increased facilities for advanced study, and to stim- 
ulate demand for higher and more solid education, while making the best 
and largest use of tne material at hand. Some indications of ttie results 
of our efforts are given by the following statements concerning department 
work: 

The plan of work in Latin has not been materially changed since last 
y«ar. Th% classes have done excellent work, those reading CsBsar and 
Cicero, having accomplished more than the lequired amount. 

In Mathematics, beyond the work in Algebra and Plane Geometry usu- 
ally required for admission to college. Solid and Spherical Geometry and 
Plane Trigonometry have been taught The quality of work done by the 
latter class is indicated by the fact that the final tests and written examin- 
ations were taken from examination papers used in Harvard College, and 
in Cambridge, England. The teacher of Algebra has supplemented the 
text-book, Olney's Complete Algebra, by problems from the books of 
Wells and Wentworth. The class in Geometry has completed the study 
of Wentworth's Plane and Solid Geometry, with considerable original 
work. 

In the study of Physics, Avery's t^xt-book was used as a basis. Some 
new and valuable apparatus purchased during the year, including an elec- 
tric battery, electroscope, porte-lumiere, prism and double convex lens, 
afforded increased opportunity for experimental work. Special attention 
was given to electricity, sound, light and heat. 

The new Chemical Laboratory, equipped with necessary apparatus, was 
ready for use at the beginning of the year, and the students, armed with 
William's Introduction to Chemical Science, and his Laboratory Manual, 
eagerly took possession of it. Recitations from the text, and reports of 
laboratory work were required on two days of the week. On threa days 
the students worked in the laboratory during two class periods, and 
recorded the results of experiments performed. 

In the study of Geology, the minerals, rocks and fossils of the cabinet 
collection were used daily. To this collection were added by purchase 
about forty specimens, intended particularly to illustrate the structure of 
rocks. 

The class in Botany was materially aided in its laboratory work by the 
use of twelve simple dissecting microscopes and one good compound micro- 
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scope, purchased for use in this department Besides the study of Phasno- 
gams usual in schools of this grade, there were some special lessons on 
grasses, ferns, mosses, sea weeds and moulds. 

The study of Modern Languages is stimulated and materially aided bj 
the rare and valuable collection of German and French books added to our 
Library during the year. A few statements in regard to the work in 
French will show the method of teaching and the extent of work in this 
department. Dr. Sauveur's books and method have been used in the First 
Tear class. No English is allowed in the class room, and every opportu- 
nity is given the pupils to hear and to speak the French language. Con- 
versation in French is the rule at one table in the dining-room. Besides 
the study of grammatical rules, and regular and irregular verbs, dictation 
exercises and reading of French have formed a part of the work of the 
first year. The class in Third Year work, besides lessons in grammar and 
in idiomatic French, translated the first act of the Lady of Lyons into 
French. They also used Fleury's La Litterature Francaise as a text-book, 
and supplemented it by extensive reading in the library. Essays were 
written m French on subjects assigned by the tea«her, and the work was 
closed by a written outline of the literature of the seventeenth century. 

Tn the departments of History and Literature we have in most cases 
retained the text^book in order to give definite form to the work, but we 
are requiring more and more original study in the library. 

Our classes in American Literature and Constitutional History of the 
United States discarded the text-book entirely. The advantages of this 
method are obvious. More enthusiasm is brought to the work, more care- 
ful habits of study are cultivated, and a wider intelligence is gained than 
is possible in mere text-book drill. 

Our library is constantly increasing in size and value. It now has more 
than 1,900 volumes, a good proportion of them being directly available for 
school work. The most notable addition during the year was the collec- 
tion of foreign books. Of these the German books were selected and pur- 
chased by our former teacher of modem languages during her stay in 
Qermany, and imported by the Seminary. 

Students in the department of Art have done excellent work, drawing 
from casts and objects in nature, and also copying from photographs and 
other models. 

In this department the popular taste must be consulted to a certain 
extent, and therefore much merely decorative work is done, chiefly in 
water-color. But the constant aim is to lay a good foundation in the 
principles of Art. The class in the History of Art used Goodyear's work 
as a basis, with abundant references to the books of Rosengarten, Parker, 
Lubke, D' Auvers, DeForest, Vasari, Jameson, Ruskin and others. Con- 
stant use was made also of our collection of photographs. 

The Music department is strong and is constantly growing. This year 
we graduated the first class in the regular Musical course announced in 
our Catalogue. The other pupils are lollowing the same course. 

During the year the Seminary was visited by a committee from the 
University of Michigan, on whose report the Faculty of the University 
voted to admit without examinations for two years, students holding the 
(*ertificate of Michigan Seminary, as candidates for the degree Ph. B. and 
B. L. The degree of B. A. was not included in the list because we have 
no classes in Greek at present The Faculty is ready to organize such 
classes, however, when students elect Greelc in connection with Latin. 

24 
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While we are glad thus to emphasize the fact that we prepare students for 
college we are aiming to do much more than thai In the present condi- 
tion of co-education at our great Universities, there are many reasons why 
a girl should pursue the studies of freshman and sophomore years in 
greater auiet, with more of the protection and restraints of home life than 
is possible at a university center. 

In general those studies can be carried on with as great intellectual 
profit in a small as in a large institution, and the superior benefits of the 
small school to a girl under nineteen can hardly be overestimated. 

The course in our Seminary is being brought more and more in line with 
collegiate work, so that our students may receive the double advantage of 
collegiate study and home life. 

The Catalogue of the Seminary published annually, gives full state- 
ments of courses of study, faculty, trustees and committees. These cata- 
Ic^ues are sent free of charge to all who request 

Respectfully submitted, 

Isabella G. Fbenoh, 

Principal 



REPORT OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS. 

Hon. Ferris S. Fitch, Superiniendeni of Public Instruction: 

Your Committee, appointed to visit Kalamazoo Female Seminary, did so 
on June 9th and 10th, 1891. 

The location of this School is all that could be desired — ^beautiful, 
healthy, overlooking the city of Kalamazoo. 

The Seminary is presided over by Miss Isabella G. French. The Fac- 
ulty consists of nine lady resident teachers and two lady non-resident 
teachers. 

The curriculum embraces studies in the Sciences and Mathematics, His- 
tory, Literature, Botany, Latin, French, German, Painting, Physical Train- 
ing and Music. 

The most approved methods of teaching are in vogue, examinations and 
original investigations being made, with a view to the personal develop- 
ment of the student. Mrs. Anderson teaches largely by lectures. The 
aim of the entire Faculty seems to be the development of personal inquiry 
and original investigation, rather than the accumulation of mere lacts. 
The students are especially encouraged in the work of consulting the 
standards in Englisb.lVench and Geman. Particular attention is liven 
to the preparatory work for colleges. The students are admitted to the 
University without examination, upon the special certificate of Miss 
French. 

While the Institution is not a large one, it is certainly a model one. 
Our daughters are safe in the care of Miss French and the Kalamazoo 
Female Seminary. Each student receives the personal oversight of the 
teacher. It is a splendid home school. Religious instruction is given 
regularly as a part of the curriculum. The Evidences of Christiani^ are 
studied under the direction of Miss French. The scholarship of the 
students is of high grade. Neatness, accuracy and thoroughness are a part 
of the life of the Institution. The sanitary regulations oi the Institution 
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are correct. Boandin^ health, good spirits and devotion to the work in 
hand pervade the entire Seminary. 

The Art Department is not merely paint and brush. The work shows 
Miss Holly to be a born artist and thoroughly in love with the work. The 
departments of Latin, French and German are made specially helpful by 
the fact that the young ladies are not allowed to converse in the dining- 
room in the English language. 

Tour Committee records with great pleasure their unqualified approval 
of Kalamazoo Female Seminary. This Institutidn should be largely pat- 
ronized by the parents of Michigan who desire a full rounded education 
for their daughters. 

We also desire to call to the attention of the people of Michigan, that this 
noble Institution needs more buildings and more endowment If the 
parents of this great State desire their daughters to retain a love for home 
and home life and home culture, with a thorough education, fitting their 
daughters for any position in life, let them see that this Institution is well 
preserved and well cared for. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

H. S. Jordan, 
Jessie W. Radclipfb, 

H. N. CutCHEON, 

Board of Visitors, 



MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 



REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

Hon. Ferris S. Fitch, Superintendetit of Public Instruction : « 

Dear Sir — I have the honor to submit herewith the report of the 
Michigan Military Academy for the schoool year 1890-91 : 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

Hon. a. C. Baldwin, Pontiac; Col. Sylvester Larned, Detroit; Hon. 
J. D. Norton, Pontiac; Col. H. M. Duffield, Detroit; Gen. R. A. 
Alger, Detroit; Col. J. Sumner Rogers, Orchard Lake. 

ACADEMIC STAFF. 

m 

Col. J. Sumner Rogers, Superintendent 

William H. Butts, M. A,, University of Michigan, Principal — Mathe- 
matics and Law. 

Thomas Bertrand Bronson, M. A., University of Michigan, Modem 
Languages. 

Irvah L. Winter, B. A., Harvard, History and Literature, 

Frederick T. Van Liew, 1st Lieut, 11th U. S. Infantry, Military Science 
and Tactics. 

Erle H. Sargent, M. S., Cornell University, Sciences. 

Henry R. Loveland, B. A., University of Michigan, Greek and Latin. 

Frank G. Gilman, B. L., Cornell University, Political Economy, Rhet- 
oric and Elocution. 

A. D. NiSKERN, 2d Lieut, 20th U. S. Infantry, Mathematics and 
Drawing. 

Walter C. Tousey, Michigan Military Academy, Tactics and Book- 
keeping. 

Walter C. Short, Michigan Military Academy, Grammar and 
Arithmetic. 

MILITARY STAFF. 

CoL. J. Sumner Rogers, M. S. T., Superintendent 

First Lieut. F. T. Van Liew, 11th U. S. Infantry, Commandant of 
Cadets. 

Second Lieut. A. D. Niskern; 20th U. S. Infantry, Tactical Officer and 
Adjutant. 

Cadet Major W. C. Tousey, Aide. 

Cadet Lieut. W. C. Short, Aide. 

Major Harry L. Rogers, M. S. T., Quartermaster and Commissary. 

Major Frank B. Galbraith, M. S. T., Surgeon. 
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First Lieut. J. C. F. Hollister, Asst. Quartermaster. 
Rev. Wm. S. Jerome, Chaplain. 
Rev. N. G. Lyons, Chaplain. 
Mrs. Mary G. Bushnell, Matron. 

attendance. 



The number of C€tdet8 enrolled during the year was as follows: 

Missouri ..- 3 

New York 3 

Montana 2 

Nebraska 2 

Arizona -. 

California 

District of Columbia 

Massachusetts ._1-. 

Mexico 

New Mexico 

Pennsylvania 



Michigan 55 

Illinois 41 

Ohio 17 

Wisconsin 10 

Indiana 7 

Arkansas 6 

Kansas « 6 

Colorado 5 

Texas 5 

Iowa _ 4 

Utah 4 



Total ! 177 

Sumitiary by Courses, 



Classical 7 

Latin 6 



Preparatory 27 

Scientific 79 

Academy 58 

The graduating class of 1891 numbered seventeen, of whom one was in 
the Classical course, four were in the Academy course, and twelve in the 
Scientific course. 

COURSES OP STUDY. 
Four courses of study were offered, as follows: 

ACADEMY COURSE. 

Preparatory Studiee. 

Reading and Spelling. English Qrammar. Arithmetic. Elements of Algebra. 
Civil GovemmenL U. S. History. Oleography. 

First Year. 

First Term, — Rhetoric and Composition. Algebra. Oeneral History. 
Second Term. — Rhetoric and Composition. Algebra. Qeneral History. 

Second Year. 

First Term. — English Literature. English History. Chemistry, Oeology or 
Astronomy. 

Second Term.— English and American Literature. Political Economy. Botany or 
Physiology. 

Junior Year, 

First TSerm.— Physios. Oeometry. Grerman, French or Latin. English and 
Elocution. 

Second TVrm.— Physics; Review Algebra, or Electricity and Magnetism. Qeometry. 
German, French or Latin. English and Elocution. 

Senior Year, 

First 7>rm.— College Algebra and Plane Trigonometry, or Constitutional Law. Art 
of War. German, F^noh or Latin. English and Elocution. 

Second Term, — Analytic Geometry, or Civil Law. Military Law. German, French 
or Latin. English and Elocution. 



NoTS.— In the Rnglfah B. L. oonrMj. ttadHito maj be adi 
of recommeodatloiD, ftftar flnJiihtng the Junior jaar of the 



■tadente maj be admitted to the Univeraitj of Miohigan, by letter 
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SOIENTIPIC G0UB8E. 

Preparatory Studies, 

Reading. Spelling. EngliBh Grammar. Arithmetic. Geography. Civil 
Qovemment. 

First Year, 

First Term. — ^Rhetoric and Compoeition. Algebra. U. S. History. 
Second Term. — Rhetoric and Composition. Arithmetic. Botany. 

Second Year, 

First Term, — General History. Algebra. Chemistry, G^logy, or Astronomy. 
Second Term, — General History. Algebra. Physiology. 

Junior Year. 

First Term, — Phrsics. German and French, German and Latin, or French and 
Latin. English «na Elocution. 

Second Term. — Physios; Review Algebra, or Electricity and Magnetism. German and 
French, German and Latin, or French and Latin. Ekiglish and Elocution. 

Senior Year, 

First Term. — Geometry. German and French, German and Latin, or French and 
Latin. English and Elocution. 

Second Term, — Geometry. German and French, German and Latin, or French and 
Latin. English and Elocution. 

CLASSICAL COURSE, 

Preparatory Studies, 

Reading. Spelling. English Grammar. Arithmetic. Geography. U. S. History. 

First Year, 

First Term, — ^Rhetoric and Composition. Algebra. Latin Lessons. 
Second Term. Rhetoric and Composition. Arithmetic. Latin Lessons. 

Second Year. 

First Term, — Algebra. Roman Historv. Grecian History. Csesar. 
Second Term, — Algebra. Botany or Physiology. Ctesar. Latin Prose. 

Junior Year. 

First Term.— Physics. Cicero; Latin Prose. Greek Lessons. Ekiglish and 
Elocution. 

Second Term, — Physios; Review Algebra, or Electricity and Magnetism. Cicero; 
Latin Prose; Ovid. Greek Lessons; Anabasis. English and Elocution. 

Senior Year. 

First Term. — Geometry. Mneid. Anabasis; Greek Prose. English and Eilooution. 
Second Term. — Geometry, ^neid; Ejclogues. Iliad. English and Elocution. 

LATIN COURSE. 

Preparatory Studies. 
Reading. Spelling. English Grammar. Arithmetic. Geography. U. S. History. 

First Year, 

First Term, — Rhetoric and Composition. Algebra. Latin Lessons. 
Second Term, — ^Rhetoric and Composition. Arithmetic. Latin Lessons. 

Second Year, 

First Term.— Algebra. Roman History. Grecian History. Cassar. 
Second Term.— Algebra. Botany or Physiology. Ctesar; Latin Prose. 
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Junior Year. 

First Term.— Physios. Cioero; Latin Prose. Qerman or Frenoh. English and 
Elocution. 

Second Tenn.—PkyBioB, Review Algebra, or Electricity and Magnetism. Cioero; 
Latin Prose; Ovid. German or French. English and Elocution. 

Senior Year. 

First Term, — Geometry. iEoeid. German or French. English and Elocution. 

Second Term.— Geometry. JEneid; Eclogues. German or French. English and 
Elocution. 

The amount of work done and the text-books used are shown by the fol- 
lowing explanation of the preceding courses. The first and second terms 
are designated by the numerals I. and II. The recitations in each subject 
are daily unless otherwise stated: 

ENQLISH. 

English Grammar. — I. and II. Welsh, or equivalent, with regular exercises in analy- 
sis and in elementary composition. 

Rhetoric.— I. Composition, and study of American authors. II. Lockwood's Rhet- 
oric, four times a week; Academy Dictionary; Academy Ortho6pist; Richardson's 
Primer of American Literature; Selections from American Prose and Poetry. 

Elooution. — I. and II. Reading of English Classics, three times a week. Optional 
for all Classes. 

In 1891 two prizes were awarded for excellence iu public declamation — the first, a 
Gold Medid; the second, a Silver Medal. 

Prize Speakers, 1891: Gold Medal, Albert 1k)nesteele Bates; Silver Medal, William 
Blanchara ; Honorable Mention, Royce Elwin Barlow. 

Rhetorical^. — Seniors, One Declamation and one Oration each term. Juniors, One 
Declamation and one Essay each term. 

English Literature. — L Shawns text-book, with select readings and brief lectures ; 
reading of selected fiction outside of class room. II. Study of selected works of leading 
authors; reading of selected fiction outside of class room. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic. — I. and II. Wentworth's Grammar School Arithmetic, finished. I. and 
II. Wentworth and HilFs High School Arithmetic 

AixsEBRA. — I. Went worth's Complete Algebra, begun. I. Wentworth's Complete 
Algebra. II. Wentworth's Complete Algebra, finished; Jones' Logarithmic Tables. II. 
Wentworth 's College Algebra, one-half term. 

Geometry.— I. Wentworth's Geometry. II. Wentworth's Geometry, finished; Went- 
worth's Exercises. 

Trigonometry. — II. Wheeler's, one-half term. 

QBEEK. 

Greek Lessons. — I. White's Lessons, begun; Goodwin's (Grammar. II. White's Les- 
Hons, finished; Anabasis, Book I. 
AifABAAiA. — I. Goodwin's Anabasis, Books I.-II.; Jones' Prose, begun. 
Homer.— II. Anabasis, Book IV.; Prose, finished; Seymour's Homer, Iliad, I.-III. 

LATIN. 

Latin Lessons.— L Jones' Lessons. 11. Jones' Lessons, finished. 

C^iKSAR.- I. Harkness' Caesar, L-III. II. Harknees' Cipsar, IV.; Jones' Prose, 
I.-XX. 

Cicero.- I. Harkness' Cicero, five orations; Jones' Prose, XXI. -XXX. II. Harkness" 
(Mcero, two orations; Jones' Prose, XXXI.-XL; C)vid, 1,200 lines. 

/Eneid. I. Frieze's yEneid, I.-IV. II. .^neid, V.-IX.; Eclogues, I. X. 

FRENCH. 

I and II. Whitney's Grammar, Part I, with exercises. Hennequin's Verbs, entire. 
Ktude ProgreeHive--43tern and M^vas. Le BIocus— Erckmann-Chatrian. 
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I. and II. Madame Tb^r^se. Grammar and Verbs reviewed. PetiteB Mis^ree de la 
Vie Humaine. La Mare au Diable. L*Avare. Le M^decin malgr^ lui. Esther. Le 
Cid. Whitney's Grammar, Part II, with exercises and conversation. 

GERMAN. 

I. and II. Grammar. Studien und Plaudereien. Kravane. Der Knopf. Sie hat 
ihr Herz entdeckt. Grammar. 

I. and 11. Grammar reviewed. Aus dem Leben eines Taugenicbts. Doctor Weepe. 
Minna von Barnhelm. Jungfrau von Orleans. Grammar. Bronson's Colloquial Grer- 
man and Conversation. 

HISTORY. 

United States. — I. Eggleston. 

Civil. Government. — II. Macy's Our Grovemment, followed by an additional brief 
work on the subject; current news of importance given weekly. 

English. — I. Ransome^s History of England, with readings in class upon imi>ortant 
topics and collateral reading by students. 

IloMAN. — I. Allen, to end of reign of Augustus; three recitations a week. 

Gbectian. — I. Smith and Fyflfe, two recitations a week. 

Generai^. — I and II. Sheldon and Myers, with supplementary reading. 

LAW AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Law. — I. Cooley's Elements of Constitutional Law, with references to other works. II. 
Robinson's Elementary Law and Clark's Commercial Law, with references to standard 
works upon special topics. 

Political Eoonomt. — II. Laughlin, followed by Jevon's Money, or other selected 
work. 

SCIENCES. 

Chemistry. — I. Remsen's Briefer Course; class room experiments to iUustrate the 
principles taught. 

A chemical table, capable of accommodating ten students at once, is fully equipped 
for laboratory work. Only those who have satisfactorily passed the text-book worC are 
allowed to take the laboratory practice. Two hours' laboratory work a day will count 
as a full study, and may be used as a substitute. 

Geology. — I. Le Conte's Compend of Geology, with examination of geological 
formations around Orchard Lake. 

Astronomy.— I. Young's Elements. 

Physiology. — II. Mai^in's Human Body, Briefer Course, with practical demonstra- 
tions and experiments before the class. 

Botany.— II. Gray's Revised Lessons, with written analysis of fifty plants. Museums 
containing specimens prepared especially as an aid to the text-book in Geology, Chem- 
istry and Physiology, nave been started and are constantly enlarging. A museum of 
the local Flora is well under way, and specimens illustrating special and typical points 
are rapidly being added. 

Physics. — I, Gage's Elements, I. — IV. II. (cage's Elements, V.-VI., with six weeks' 
advanced work in electricity. 

DRAUGHTING. 

I. and II. The elements of mechanical drawing are taught, and Cadets are allowed 
to follow whatever branch of the subject they may desire. 

BUSINESS STUDIES. 

I. and II. Facilities are offered for the study of Stenography and Type-writing 
under an experienced teacher. As these studies are not in the regular course, extra 
charges are made for tuition. 

Instruction in Penmanship, Book-keeping, and Commercial Law, is given without 
extra charge. 

MILITARY STUDIES. 

Art op War.— I. Wheeler's Field Fortifications, and Edmund's Minor Operations 
of War, 

Military Law. — II. Winthrop's Military Law, etc. 

Tactics. — II. U. S. Army Infantry Tactics. Kennon's Duties of (liuards and Sen- 
tinels. Staff Department Returns. 



NoTX.— In special cases the Faoalty allow in any course eqaivalents to be sabstitated for studies not 
required for admission to the college for which the Cadet is preparing. 
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In addition to the studies as given in the preceding courses all cadets 
are required to take the drills and tactics II. The cadets' time is occupied 
as shown in the 



ROUTINE OF DUTY. 



Nature of Duty. 


Monday, 

Taesday, 

Wednesday, 

Tharsday, 

Friday. 


Saturday. 


Sunday. 


RKyxii.LB— First Call 


6.06 A. M. 
8.15 " 

6.50 " 

6.55 •' 
7.00 *• 

7.45 " 
7.50 " 

8toll.00 *' 


6.(»5 A. M. 

6.15 " 

6.50 *' 

6.56 " 
7.00 " 


7.00 A. M. 


SACOnd C^]\ 


7.10 " 


Police Inbpbotion 


7.40 " 


BREAKFAST—First Call 


7.55 " 


Second Call 


8.00 " 


Chapel Call— First Call 




Second Call 






STUDY AND RECITATION 






iNflPTconoN— Finrt Call . , 




8.55 " 


84»cond C-nll 






9.00 ** 


rwrrnoF— Fifgt Call 






11.00 " 


f^cond r*ll 






11.06 " 


Drill— First Call 


11.00 •• 
11.06 " 
11.50 " 

11.55 " 
12.00 M. 

12.55 P. M. 
1.00 '• 

lto4.00 " 

4.06 " 
4.10 '* 
5.00 '• 

5.35 '• 
5.40 " 

5.55 •• 
6.00 " 

7.00 '• 






Second Call 






ReoatJ' f«oi« Drnii-T-i . ...... 






Dinner— First Call 


11.55 '* 
12.0011. 


12.55 P. M. 


SAcnnd (>n 


1.00 " 


Call TO QuABTERa— First Call 




Second Call 




STUDY AND RECITATION 






"DiiTTj,— Fir»t CjiU . , . . 






S4My>nd CjiU 






Recall from Drilt- . . 






Parade— First Call 


5.85 p. m. 
5.40 ♦• 

5.55 •♦ 
6.00 *• 

7.00 *• 


5.35 ** 


Second Call 


5.40 " 


Supper- First Call 


5.55 •* 


Second Call 


6.00 '* 


Call TO Quarters 


7.00 " 


READING AND LETTER-WRITINO 




STUDY 


7.aotoe " 

9.00 " 
10.00 •• 


7.» " 

9.00 " 

10.00 " 




Tattoo 


9.00 *• 


Taps 


10.00 ** 







By a recent action of the Faculty of the University of Michigan, students 
who shall satisfactorily pursue a graduate course at this Academy will be 
admitted to advanced standing without examination. We therefore offer 
to our graduates and to graduates of other preparatory schools of good 
standing, courses in advanced work which will enable them to enter the 
University on recommendation and complete their college course in three 
years. 

26 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

Hon. Ferris S. Fitch, Superintendent of Public Instruction : < 

Dear Sir — I have the honor to submit herewith the report of the 
Michigan Military Academy for the schoool year 1890-91 : 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

Hon. a. C. Baldwin, Pontiac; Col. Sylvester Larned, Detroit; Hon. 
J. D. Norton, Pontiac; Col. H. M. Duffield, Detroit; Gen. R. A. 
Alger, Detroit; Col. J. Sumner Rogers, Orchard Lake. 

ACADEMIC STAFF. 

Col. J. Sumner Rogers, Superintendent 

William H. Butts, M. A., University of Michigan, Principal — Mathe- 
matics and Law. 

Thomas Bertrand Bronson, M. A., University of Michigan, Modem 
Languages. 

Irvah L. Winter, B. A., Harvard, History and Literature. 

Frederick T. Van Liew, 1st Lieut, 11th U. S. Infantry, Military Science 
and Tactics. 

Erle H. Sargent, M. S., Cornell University, Sciences. 

Henry R. Loveland, B. A., University of Michig^, Greek and Latin. 

Frank G. Gilman, B. K, Cornell University, Political Economy, Rhet- 
oric and Elocution. 

A. D. NiSKERN, 2d Lieut, 20th U. S. Infantry, Mathematics and 
Drawing. 

Walter C. Tousey, Michigan Military Academy, Tactics and Book> 
keeping. 

Walter C. Short, Michigan Military Academy, Grammar and 
Arithmetic. 

military staff. 

Col. J. Sumner Rogers, M. S. T., Superintendent 

First Lieut. F. T. Van Liew, 11th U. S. Infantry, Commandant of 
Cadets. 

Seoond Lieut. A. D. Niskern; 20th U. S. Infantry, Tactical Officer and 
Adjutant. 

Cadet Major W. C. Tousey, Aide. 

Cadet Lieut. W. C. Short, Aide. 

Major Harry L. Rogers, M. S. T., Quartermaster and Commissary. 

Major Frank B. Galbraith, M. S. T., Surgeon. 
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First Lieut. J. C. F. Hollister, Asst. Quartermaster. 
Rev. Wm. S. Jerome, Chaplain. 
Rev. N. G. Lyons, Chaplain. 
Mrs. Mary G. Bushnell, Matron. 

attendance. 



The number of cadets enrolled during the year was as follows: 

Missouri 3 

New York 3 

Montana 2 

Nebraska 2 

Arizona -. 

California _ 

District of Columbia 

Massachusetts ..1'. 

Mexico 

New Mexico 

Pennsylvania 



Michigan 55 

Illinois 41 

Ohio 17 

Wisconsin 10 

Indiana 7 

Arkansas 6 

Kansas , 6 

Colorado „ 5 

Texas 5 

Iowa - 4 

Utah 4 



Total ! 177 

Summary by Courses, 



Classical 7 

Latin 6 



Preparatory 27 

Scientific 79 

Academy 58 

The graduating class of 1891 numbered seventeen, of whom one was in 
the Classical course, four were in the Academy course, and twelve in the 
Scientific course. 

COURSES OP STUDY. 
Four courses of study were oflFered, as follows: 

ACADEMY COURSE. 

Preparatory Studiee, 

Reading and SpeUing. English Grammar. Arithmetic. Elements of Algebra. 
Civil GovemmenL U. S. History. Oleography. 

First Year, 

First Term, — Rhetoric and Composition. Algebra. General History. 
Second Temu — Rhetoric and Composition. Algebra. General History. 

Second Year, 

First Term. — English Literature. English History. Chemistry, Geology or 
Astronomy. 

Second Term. — English and American Literature. Political Economy. Botany or 
Physiology. 

Junior Year, 

First Term.— Physios. Geometry. Grerman, French or Latin. English and 
Elocution. 

Second Term, — Physics; Review Algebra, or Electricity and Magnetism. Geometry. 
German, French or Latin. English and Elocution. 

Senior Year. 

First Term.— College Algebra and Plane Trigonometry, or Constitutional Law. Art 
of War. Grerman, French or Latin. English and Elocution. 

Second Term. — Analytic Geometry, or Civil Law. Military Law. Grerman, French 
or Latin. English and Elocution. 

NoTS.— In the EoffUah B. L. oonrae. stadaoto maj be admitted to the UniTeriity of Michigan, by letter 
of recommendation, after flniehlng the Junior year of the Academy ooorae. 
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• 

for equivalent studies. Students who honorably complete the first three years may 
receive a certificate for presentation to Scientific Schools. The preparation required 
for admission is indicated by the " Course of Study " following. The studies of the 
third and fourth years are not pursued as elementary studies. 

The College is provided with apparatus for illustrating the principles of Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy, and instruction is given in its use. It has also a valuable 
set of instruments for Practical Surveying and Civil Engineering. The Laboratory la 
fitted with desks and apparatus for practical work by the students, both in (General 
Chemistry and in Chemical Analysis. 

First Year. 

Fall Term.— English Grammar. Arithmetic. Geography. Penmanship. ^English 
— Spelling, Punctuation, Dictation, and Declamations. 

Winter Term. — English Grammar and Analysis. Arithmetic. Book-keeping. Eng- 
lish—Spelling, Development of Simple Themes, and Declamations. 

Spring Term. — History of the United States. Civil Government. Drawing. Eng- 
lish — Spelling, Essays, and Declamations 

Second Year. 

Fall Term. — Physical G^graphy. Rhetoric. Algebra. English — E^ssays, Written 
Discussions, Declamations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Winter Term. — Natural Philosophy. ZoOk»gy. Algebra. Vocal Music. English — 
Essays, Discussions, Declamations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Spring Term. — Geometry. Physiology. Botany. English — Essays, Discussions, 
Declamations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Third Year. 

Fall Term. — Algebra. Botany. Chemistry. English — Essays, Discussions, Declama- 
tions, and Drill in Elocution. 

Winter Term. — Geometry. English Literature. "fChemistry. Anatomy and Phy- 
siology. English — Essays, Discussions, Declamations, Orations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Spring Term.— Logic. Trigonometry. Chemistry. Advanced Methods. English — 
EiSsays, Discussions, Declamations, Orations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Fourth Year. 

Fall Term. — Analytical Oeometry. History. Oeology. Mental Philosophy. French. 
German. Oratory — Lectures on Composition and Style, Essays, Discussions, Orations, 
and Elocution. 

Winter Term. — History. Oeology. Mental Philosophy. Political Economy* 
French. German. Oratory — Lectures on Composition and Style, Essays, Discufisions, 
Orations, and Elocution. 

Spring Term. — Astronomy. History. Art. Surveying. French. German. 
Oratory — Essays, Discussions, Declamations, and Elocution. 

NORMAL COURSES. 

ENGLISH COURSE. 
First Year. 

Fall Term. — English Grammar. Arithmetic. Geography. Penmanship. Methods 
— Elementary sounds. Primary Reading, and Language Lessons. {English — Spelling, 
Punctuation, Dictation, and Declamations. 

Winter Term.- English Grammar and Analysis. Arithmetic. Book-keeping. Eng- 
lish—Spelling, Development of Simple Themes, and Declamations. 

Spring Term.— History of the United States. Civil Government. Drawing. Eng- 
lish — Spelling, Essays, and Declamations. 

Second Year. 

Fall Term. — Algebra. Physical Geography. Rhetoric. Vocal Music. Methods — 
Class Work. English — Essays, Written Discussions, Declamations, and Drill in 
Elocution. 

Winter Term.— Algebra. Natural Philosophy. Zoology. English — Essays, Dis- 
cussions, Declamations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Spring Term.- Geometry. Physiology. Botany. English— Essays, Discussions, 
Declamations, and Drill in Elocution. 



* Lessons in the Bible, and English or Oratory, weekly, thronghont the conrse. 

t The sabjpct^ printed in italics are elective. 

X Lessons in the Bible, and English, weekly, thronghont the course. 
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Third Year, 

Fall Term.— Algebra. Methods— School Organization, Grading, and Management. 
* Chemistry. German, Latin. English — Essays, Discussions, Declamatione, and Drill 
in Elocution. 

Winter Term.— Geometry, Chemistry. Enqlish Literature. German. Latin* 
English — Essays, Discussions, Declamations, ana Drill in Elocution. 

Spring Term. — Trigonometry. German. Latin. Chemistry, Methods — Develop- 
ment of the Human Faculties; Organization, Grading, and Management of Schools, and 
History of Education. English — Essays, Discussions, Declamations, and Drill in 
Elocution. 

LANGCAGE COURSE. 

First Year. 

Fall Term. — English Grammar. Arithmetic. Geography. Penmanship. Methods 
—Elementary Sounds, Primary Reading, and Language Lessons, t^nglish — Spelling, 
Punctuation, Dictation, and Declamations. 

Winter Term. — English Grammar and Analysis. Arithmetic. Book-keeping. Eng- 
lish — Spelling, Development of Simple Themes, and Declamations. 

Spring Term. — History of the United States. Civil Government. Drawing. Eng- 
lish — Spelling, Essays, and Declamations. 

Second Year. 

Fall Term. — Algebra. Latin. Methods— Class Work. English — Essays, Written 
Discussions, Declamations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Winter Term. — Algebra. Latin. Vocal Music. English — Essays, Discussions, Dec- 
lamations, and DriU in Elocution. 

Spring Term. — Geometry. Physiology. Latin. English — Essays, Discussions, Dec- 
lamations, and Drill in Eloeution. 

Third Year. 

Fall Term. — Algebra. Methods— School Organization, Grading, and Management 
Latin. French. Greek. German. English — Elssays, Discussions, Declamations and 
Drill in Elocution. 

Winter Term. — Geometry. Latin. French. Greek. German. English — ESssays, 
Discussions, Declamations, Orations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Spring Term. — Botany. Latin. French. Greek. German, English — Essays, Dis- 
cussions, Declamations, Orations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Fourth Year. 

Fall Term, — Latin. Greek. Roman History. Geology, Rhetoric, Mental Phil- 
osophy, Oratory— Lectures on Composition and Style, Essays, Discussions, Orations, 
ana Elocution. 

Winter Term.— Latin, Greek, Greek History. Chemistry. English Literature. 
Mental Philosophy. Oratory — Lectures on Composition and Style, Essays, Discus- 
sions, Orations, and Elocution. 

Spring Term. — Latin. Greek, Art Chemistry, Moral Philosophy, Methods — 
Development of the Human Faculties; Organization, Gradmg, and Management of 
Schools, and History of Education. Oratory— Lectures on Composition and Style, 
Essays, Discussions, Orations and Elocution. 

The professional instruction in Reading and Elocution, and the reviews in the com- 
mon branches will be conducted by the Principal of the Normal Department. The 
advanced studies will be pursued under the instruction of the College Professors In 
their respective departments. 

A class will be organized in the Fall and Spring terms for the benefit of those about 
to teach. It will last half the term. 

Those who complete any of the full courses will receive a Normal Certificate. 

BIBLE fiXUDY. 

All students are required to attend weekly exercises for the study of the Bible. 
These exercises are held every Friday, and the course of study is as follows: 

* The fiubjeotii printed in ttalicn are Htective. 

t LiMsonH in the Bible, and English ur Oratory, weekly, throoghout the coarse. 
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for equivalent Btudies. Students who honorably complete the first three years may 
receive a certificate for presentation to Scientific Schools. The preparation required 
for admission is indicated by the *' Course of Study *' following. The studies of the 
third and fourth years are not pursued as elementary studies. 

The College is provided with apparatus for illustrating the principles of Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy, and instruction is given in its use. It has also a valuable 
set of instruments for Practical Surveying and Civil Engineering. The Laboratory is 
fitted with desks and apparatus for practical work by the students, both in General 
Chemistry and in Chemical Analysis. 

First Year. 

Fall Term.— English Grammar. Arithmetic. Greography. Penmanship. ^English 
— Spelling, Punctuation, Dictation, and Declamations. 

Winter Term. — English Grammar and Analysis. Arithmetic. Book-keeping. Eng- 
lish—Spelling, Development of Simple Themes, and Declamations. 

Spring Term. — History of the United States. Civil Government. Drawing. Eng- 
lish — Spelling, Essays, and Declamations. 

Second Year. 

Fall Term. — Physical Geography. Rhetoric. Algebra. English — Essays, Written 
Discussions, Declamations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Winter Term. — Natural Philosophy. ZoOl(»gy. Algebra. Vocal Music. English — 
Essays, Discussions, Declamations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Spring Term. — Geometry. Physiology. Botany. English — Essays, Discussions, 
Declamations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Third Year. 

Fall Term.— Algebra. Botany. Chemistry. English— Essays, Discussions, Declama- 
tions, and Drill in Elocution. 

Winter Term. — Geometry. English Literature. 1[Chemistry. Anatomy and Phy- 
siology. English — Essays, Discussions, Declamations, Orations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Spring Term. — Logic Trigonometry. Chemistry. Advanced Methods. English — 
Essays, Discussions, Declamations, Orations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Fourth Year. 

Fall Term. — Analytical Geometry. History. Geology. Mental Philosophy. French. 
German. Oratory — Lectures on Composition and Style, Essays, Discussions, Orations, 
and Elocution. 

Winter Term. — History. Geology. Mental Philosophy. Political Economy. 
French. German. Oratory — ^Lectures on Composition ana Style, E}ssays, Discussions, 
Orations, and Elocution. 

Spring Term. — Astronomy. History. Art. Surveying. French. German. 
Oratory — Essays, Discussions, Declamations, and Elocution. 

SI 

NORMAL COURSES. 

ENGLISH COURSE. 
First Year. 

Fall Term. — English Grammar. Arithmetic. Geography. Penmanship. MethodB 
— Elementary sounds. Primary Reading, and Language Lessons. ^English — Spelling, 
Punctuation, Dictation, and Declamations. 

Winter Term.— English Grammar and Analysis. Arithmetic. Book-keeping. Eng- 
lish — Spelling, Development of Simple Themes, and Declamations. 

Spring Term.— History of the United States. Civil Government Drawing. Eng- 
lish — Spelling, Essays, and Declamations. 

Second Year. 

Fall Term.— Algebra. Physical Geography. Rhetoric. Vocal Music. Methods^ 
Class Work. English — Essays, Written Discussions, Declamations, and Drill in 
Elocution. 

Winter Term.— Algebra. Natural Philosophy. Zoology. English— Essays, Dis- 
cussions, Declamations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Spring Term.— Geometry. Physiology. Botany. English— Essa^^s, Discussions, 
Declamations, and Drill in Elocution. 



* LefiM)nB in the Bible, and English or Oratory, weekly, throoghoat the coarse. 

+ The sabjpcts printeci in italics are elective. 

i Lessons in the Bible, and English, weekly, throoghoat the coarse. 
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Third Year, 

Fall Term.— Algebra. Methods— School Organization, Grading, and Management. 
^Chemistry, German, Latin. English — Essays, Discussions, Declamations, and Drill 
in Elocution. 

Winter Term. — Geometry. Chemistry. Enalish Literature. German, Latin. 
English — E^ssays, Discussions, Declamations, ana Drill in Elocution. 

Spring Term. — Trigonometry. German. Latin, Chemistry, Methods — Develop- 
ment of the Human Faculties; Organization, Grading, and Management of Schools, and 
History of Education. English — Essays, Discussions, Declamations, and Drill in 
Elocution. 

LANGCAGE COURSE. 

First Year. 

Fall Term. — English Grammar. Arithmetic. Geography. Penmanship. Methods 
—Elementary Sounds, Primary Reading, and Language Lessons, t^nglish — Spelling, 
Punctuation, Dictation, and Declamations. 

Winter Term. — English Grammar and Analysis. Arithmetic. Book-keeping. Eng- 
lish — Spelling, Development of Simple Themes, and Declamations. 

Spring Term. — History of the United States. Civil Government Drawing. Eng- 
lish — Spelling, Essays, and Declamations. 

Second Year. 

Fall Term. — Algebra. Latin. Methods— Class Work. English — Essays, Written 
Discussions, Declamations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Winter Term, — Algebra. Latin. Vocal Music. English — Essays, Discussions, Dec- 
lamations, and DriU in Elocution. 

Spring Term, — Geometry. Physiology. Latin. English— ESssays, Discussions, Dec- 
lamations, and Drill in Eloeution. 

Third Year, 

Fall Term. — Algebra. Methods— School Organization, Grading, and Management 
Latin. French. Greek, German. English — Elssays, Discussions, Declamations and 
Drill in Elocution. 

Winter Term.— Geometry. Latin. French, Greek, German, English — Essays, 
Discussions, Declamations, Orations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Spring Term.—Bot&uy. Latin. French. Greek, German, English — Essays, Dis- 
cussions, Declamations, Orations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Fourth Year, 

Fall Term, — Latin. Greek. Roman History, Geology, Rhetoric, Mental Phil- 
osophy, Oratory — Lectures on Composition and Style, Essays, Discussions, Orations, 
ana Elocution. 

Winter Term.— Latin, Greek, Greek History. Chemistry. English Literature, 
Mental Philosophy. Oratory — Lectures on Composition and Style, Essays, Discus- 
sions, Orations, and Elocution. 

Spring Term. — Latin. Greek, Art. Chemistry, Moral Philosophy, Methods — 
Development of the Human Faculties; Organization, Grading, and Management of 
Schools, and History of Education. Oratory— Lectures on Composition and Style, 
Essays, Discussions, Orations and Elocution. 

The professional instruction in Reading and Elocution, and the reviews in the com- 
mon branches will be conducted by the Principal of the Normal Department The 
advanced studies will be pursued under the instruction of the College Professors In 
their respective departments. 

A class will be organized in the Fall and Spring terms for the benefit of those about 
to teach. It will last half the term. 

Those who complete any of the full courses will receive a Normal Certificate. 

BIBLE STUDY. 

All students are required to attend weekly exercises for the study of the Bible. 
These exercises are held every Friday, and the course of study is as follows: 

* The fiubjeotii printed in ttalion arc otective. 

t LiMsonn in the Bible, and English or Oratory, weekly, throoghout the coarse. 
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COURSES OFFERED IN 1891-92. 

1. For the Degree of Bachelor op Arts (A. B.): — Lyeias, Xenophon^s Sjmpofiium, 
Homer's Odyssey (Books XII.-XXIV.), Catullus (Selections), Terence (two plays), Cicero 
^e Senectute), Plane Trigonometry, College Algebra, Analytic Geometry, French or 
German. 

2. For the Degree of Bachelor of Philosophy (Ph. B.): — Same as for the degree 
of A. B., except that extra work in French or German is substituted for Greek. 

3. For the Degree op Bachelor op Science (B. S.): — Plane Trigonometry, College 
Algebra, Analytic Geometry, Chemistry (entering with other sciencesX Qualitative 
Analysis, English History, French or German (entering with Latin). 

4. For the Degrees of Civil Engineer (C. E.); Mining Engineer (M. E.); Mechan- 
ical Engineer pdECH. E.); Electrical Engineer (E. E.); and Bachelor op Letters 
fB. L,): — Plane Trigonometry, College Algebra, Analytic Geometry, French, German, 
Qualitative Analysis. 

There are sevfen brick buildings now in use at the Academy, and another 
large brick structure will soon be erected for drill hall, armory and gym- 
nasium. The capital invested amounts to $250,000. The annual income 
from tuition and other sources is $100,000. The charge for instruction, 
room, board, washing, mending, underclothing, fuel, lights, use of arms 
and equipments, is $450 per annum. Horsemanship (optional), per half 
year, $40. All the buildings are heated by steam and lighted by electricity. 

Respectfully, 

J. Sumner Rogers, Superintendent 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 



Hon. Ferris S. Fitch, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Dear Sir — I submit my report for the academical year of 1890-91: 
The corporation of the College is a self -perpetuating board of twenty- 
five trustees, of whom the President is by virtue of his oflSce the head. 

CORPORATION. 

TRUSTEES. 

Rev. Horatio Q. Botterpield, D. D., Preeident. 

Term Expiree 1891. 

Dexter M. Ferry, Esq., Detroit; Fitz L. Reed, Eisq., Olivet; Deroy Cahill, Esq., 
Kalamazoo; Philo Parsons, Esq., Detroit. 

Term Expiree 1892. 

Rev. Wolcott B. Williams, Charlotte; Rev. Leroy Warren, Olivet; Rev. A. Hastings 
Roes, D. D., Port Huron; Isaac C. Seeley, Esq., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Term Expiree 1883. 

Eugene Rutan, Esq., Greenville; Hon. Henry Fralick, Grand Rapids; Hon. Jacob S. 
Far rand, Detroit; Rev. William H. Davis, Detroit. 

Tenn Expiree 1894. 

r Frank S. Belcher, Esq., Charlotte; Hon. Frank A. Hooker, Charlotte; Sumner O. 
Bush, Esq., Battle Creek; Wellington W. Cummer, Esq., Cadillac. 

Term Expiree 1895. 

Rev. Oramel Hoeford, Olivet; Hon. Asa K. Warren, Olivet; George W. Radford, Esq., 
Detroit; Hon. Alanson Sheley, Detroit. 

Term Expiree 1890. 

Henry E. Green, Esq., Olivet; Rev. Alexander R. Merriam, Grand Rapids; Edwin N. 
Ely, Esq., Olivet; Harvey J. Hollister, Esq., Grand Rapids. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
H. Q. Buttertield, Chairman; A. K. Warren, H. E. Green, E. N. Ely, F. L. Reed. 

INVESTMENT COMMITTEE. 
D. M. Ferry, H. J. Hollister, F. S. Belcher. 

LIBRARY COMMITTEE. 

H. Q. Buttertield, J. Estabrook, J. L. Daniels. 
Frank S. BEiicnER, Treasurer. 

Edgab I. Thompson. Secretary and Assistant Treasurer, and Custodian of the 
Building. 
Rev. W. B. Wiixiams, Financial Agent. 
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FACULTY. 

Rev. Horatio Q. Butterfield, D. D., President; Drury Professor of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy. 

Rev. Oramel Hosporo, A. M., Professor Emeritus of Astronomy and Natural 
Philosophy. 

Rev. Joseph L. Daniels, A. M., Parsons Professor of the Greek Language and 
Literature. 

Stewart Montgomery, A. M., Erwin Professor of Chemistry and Physiology. 

Rev. Joseph Esta brook, A. M., Professor of Logic and English Literature, and 
Principal of the Normal Department. 

Edwin P. Norton, A. M., Professor of Modern Languages. 

Henry D. Wild, A. B., Rutan Professor of the Latin l^mguage and Literature. 

Frank M. McFarland, Ph. B., Professor of Biology and Geology. 

George A. Knapp, A.M., Stone Professor of Astronomy and Natural Philosophy, and 
Instructor in Mathematics. 

J. A. Miller, Professor of Music. 

Hamilton King, A. M., Principal of the Preparatory Department, and Instructor in 
Greek. 

George N. Ellis, A. M., Instructor in Latin. 

Charles McKenny, A. B., B. S., Instructor in English and History. 

Miss Mattie R Ray, Principal of the Ladies* Department, on the Dennis Foundation. 

Miss M. Ida Swindt, Instructor in Mathematics. 

Ella M. Kedzie, A. B. Instructor in Painting and Drawing. 

Miss Anna B. Shepard, Instructor in Vocal Music. 

Mrs. J. A. Miller, Teacher of the Piano. 

Joseph L. Daniel^ Librarian. 

Hamilton King, Registrar. 

SUMMARY OF STUDENTS. 

College, 

Classical Course -.._ _ 61 

Scientific Course _ _ 49 

Literary Course 69 

— 179 

Preparatory. 

Classical Course _ - 63 

Scientific Course _ - 49 

Literary Course _ _ 37 

— 149 

Other Departments. 

Normal and Elective 50 

Conservatory of Music - 55 

Art 55 

— lea 

488 
Deduct for names inserted twice - - 110 

Total 378 

GRADUATES AT THE LAST COMMENCEMENT. 

Classical Course - - - - 12 

Literary Course - 9 

Scientinc Course 6 

Master of Arte in Course - 3 

Master of Science in Course — 2 

Honorary Degree of M. S. -— - 1 

Honorary Degree of M. L. - 1 

Honorary Degree of D. D 3 
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COURSES OF STUDY— COLLEGE. 

CLASSICAL COURSE. 

Freshman Year. 

Fall Term. — Latin — Livy; Studies in the Military and Political Antiquities of Rome. 
Greek — Homer — The Odyssey; Lectures on the Homeric Poems; Greek Prose Composi- 
tion, Mathematics — Algebra completed. Oratory* — Lectures on Composition and 
Styie; Essays, Discussions, Orations and Elocution. 

Winter Term. — Latin— Horace— Odes; Catullus — Selections; Lectures on Roman Lit- 
erature. Greek — Selections from Herodotus and Thucydides; Lectures on Greek His- 
tory; Greek Testament. Mathematics — Geometry completed. Oratory — Lectures on 
Composition and Style; Essays, Discussions, Orations and Elocution. 

Spring Term.— Greek — Plato— The Apology and Crito; Greek Testament. Nat. 
Science— Botany — Phaanogams, with Laboratory work. Mathematics — Trigonometry 
— Plane and Spherical. Oratory— Lectures on Composition and Style; Essays, Discus- 
sions, Orations and Elocution. 

Sophomore Year, 

Fall Term, — Latin (3 h.)— Terence — Andria; Exercises in Latin Conversation. Greek 
(2 h.) — Xenophon — Memorabilia. English — Rhetoric,^ Mathematics — Analytical 
Geometry. French — Grammar; ChardenaVs First French Course. German — Gram- 
mar; Stem^s Studien und Plaudereien, First Series. Nat. Science — Inorganic Chem- 
istry. Oratory— Lectures on Composition and Style; EiSsays, Discussions, Orations 
and EHocution. 

Winter Term. — Latin — Tacitus — Agricola; Pliny — Select Letters; Lectures on Phil- 
ology. English — History of English Literature. Nat. Science — Inorganic Chemistry ; 
Qualitative Analysis, French — Grammar; Sauveur^s Oauseries; ChardenaVs French 
Exercises. GermAn — Grammar; Stem^s Studien und ' Plaudereien, Second Series, 
Oratory — Lectures on Composition and Style; Essays, Discussions, Orations and 
Elocution. 

Sprinq Term. —Latin— Juvenal — Select Satires; Studies in the Institutions and His- 
tory of the Roman Empire. Greek — iEsohylus— Prometheus; Lectures on the Greek 
Drama. French — Chardenal continued ; Knapp*s Modem French Prose, German — 
Classics. MjiTHiMATics— Surveying and Field Work, Oratory — Lectures on Com- 
position and Style; Essays, Discussions, Orations and Elocution. 

Junior Year, 

Fall Term. -Latin (2 h.) — Horace— Epistles and Select Satires. Greek (3 h.)— 
Sophocles. German— iVai/uxn der Weise — Lessing, French — Picdola. English- 
Study of English Classics— Chaucer^ Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, unth Lectures, 
History — Ancient and Mediaeval History. PiOYsiea— Mechanics and Hydrostatics. 
Oratory — Lectures on Composition and Style; Essays, Discussions, Orations and 
Elocution. 

Winter Term. — Greek — Demosthenes — De Corona; Lectures on the Greek Orators 
and Oratory. Metaphysics — Logic. German — Herman and Dorothea — Goethe, 
French— La Triade Francaise. "Physios— Pneumatics, Acoustics, Light, Heat, and 
Electricity, History — History of England, Nat. Science— Human Anatomy and 
Physiology, and Hygiene. Oratory — Lectures on Composition and Style; Essays, 
Discussions, Orations and Elocution. 

Sprinq TVrm.- Latin — Cicero — De Natura Deorum; Lectures on Roman Religion 
and Mythology. German — Faust — Goethe, French — VAllemaqne — DeSta^l, Physics 
— Astronomy. History — History of France and Germany, Oratory — Lectures on 
Composition and Style; Essays, Discussions, Orations and Elocution. 

Senior Year. 

Fall r«rm.— Metaphysics— Elements of Intellectual Science. English — Study of 
Later English Authors, with Lectures. Greek — Sophocles— (Edipus Tyrannus; Plato 
—Phd'do; Lectures on Greek Philosophy, Nat. Science — Geology. Civil Polity— 
Lieber on Civil Liberty, Oratory— Lectures and Exercises in Elocution and Oratory. 

Winter Term. — Metaphysics -Elements of Intellectual Science (half term). Civil 
Polity— Political £kx>nomy. ^isnxiRY— Constitutional History of the United States, 

* Lemonn in the Bible or Greek Teetftment. and Oratory, weekly, thronghoat the coarse. 
^ The »abject8 printed in italics are elective. 
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Nat. Science — Advanced Work in any of the Sciences. Hebrew — Davidson's Oram- 
mar (half term). Oratory — Lectures and Exercises in Elocution and Oratory. 

Spring Term. — Ethics — Moral Philosophy. Hebrew — Davidson's Grammar con- 
tinued; Selections from Genesis; or Christianity — Evidences of Christianity, with 
Lectures. Art— Outline History, with Lectures on the Principles and Philosophy of 
Art Latin — Lucretius; Lectures on Roman Schools of Philosophy. Pedagogics — 
Lectures — Development of the Human Faculties; Organization, Oradinoy and Man- 
agement of Schools; History of Education. Oratory— A Thesis for Graduation. 

Candidates for admission to the Freshman Class who have pursued their preparatory 
studies elsewhere are examined in the following books and subjects, or their equivalents, 
or must show satisfactory certificates for the same: 

Latin Grammar, including Prosody; Caesar, two books; Cicero, seven orations; Vergil, 
three Bucolics and six books of the ^neid; Jones' Latin Prose Composition, or eouiva^ 
lent; Smith's Smaller History of Greece, or equivalent; Leighton's History of Kome 
through the Republic, or equivalent; Greek Grammar, including Prosody; Xenophon, 
Anabasis, three books; Jones' Greek Prose Composition, or equivalent; *Homer, Iliad, 
two books; Higher Arithmetic, including the Metric System; Algebra, through Quad- 
ratic Equations; Plane Geometry; English Grammar and Geography; Civil Government 
and United States History. 

All candidates for advanced standing in this and the following courses are examined, 
in addition to the preparatory studies, in those already pursued by the class which they 
propose to enter. 

SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

Freshman Year. 

Fall Term, — History — Roman History and Geography. Latin— Cicero; Exercises in 
Writing. Mathematics — Algebra completed. ENGLisnt — Essays, Discussions, and 
Declamations; Drill in Elocution. 

Winter Term. — History— Greek History and Geography. Latin— Cicero; Exercises 
in Composition. Mathematics— Geometry completed. English— Essays, Discustions, 
and Declamations; Drill in Elocution. 

Spring Term. — Latin — Cicero; Exercises in Comiwsition. Nat. Science— Botany — 
Phsenogams, with Laboratory Work. Mathematics — Trigonometry — Plane and 
Spherical. English— Essays, Discussions, and Declamations; Drill in Elocution. 

Sophomore Year. 

Fall Term. — English— Rhetoric. Nat. Science — Inorganic Chemistry. Mathemat- 
ics — Analytical Geometry. X Frevch— Grammar ; ChardenaVs First French Course, 
German— Grammar ; Stern's Studien und Plaudereien, First Series. English— Essays. 
Discussions, and Declamations; Drill in Elocution. 

Winter Term. — Nat. Science — Inorganic Chemistry; Qualitative Analysis. Zoology. 
Drawing (2 h.) — Mechanical Drawing. French — Grammar; Sauveur^s Causeries; 
ChardenaVs French Exercises. English — History of English Literature. German — 
Grammar ; Stern^s Studien vnd Plaudereien, Second Series. English — Essays, Dis- 
cussions, Declamations, and Orations; Drill in Elocution. 

Spring Term.- Mathematics — Surveying and Field Work. Nat. Science— Orgranic 
Chemistry; Qualitative Analysis, with a Course in the Determination of Minerals. 
Nat. Science — Zoology — Advanced Work. French- C/iardenaZ continued; Knapp's 
Modem French Prose. Qebmav— Classics^ English — Essays, Discussions, Declama- 
tions, and Orations; Drill in Elocution. 

Junior Year. 

Fall Term. — Physics— Mechanics and Hydrostatics. Nat. Science— Botany — 
Physiological and Cryptogamic. English — Study of English Classics— Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, with Lectures. German — Nathan der Weise—Lessing. 
French — Picciola. History — Ancient and Mediceval History, Oratory — Lectures 
on Composition and Style; Essays, Discussions, Orations, and Elocution. 

* In place of the Homer, the last six books of Verb's .ADneid, or an eqairalent amount of Latin, will be 
accepted. 
t Leeeons in the Bible, and English or Oratory, weekly, throaghoat the coarse. 
t The sobjects printed in italics are elective. 
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Winter Term.— Physics— Pneumatics, Acoustics, Liffht, Heat, and Electricity. Nat. 
Science — Human Anatomy and Physiology^ and Hygiene. Metaphysics — Logic, 
German — Herman und Dorothea— Ooetfie, French— Za Triade Fran^iae. History 
— History of England. Oratory — Lectures on Composition and Style; Essays, Discus- 
sions, Orations, and Elocution. 

Spring Term.— Physics— Astronomy. German — Faust — Ooethe. French — VAlle- 
mamie — DeSta6l. Kistory— History of France and Germany. Oratory — Lectures 
on Composition and Style ; E^ssays, Discussions, Orations, and Elocution. 

Senior Year, 

Fall Term, — Metaphysics— Elements of Intellectual Science. Nat. Science — 
Geology. Civil Polity— Lt«6er on Civil Liberty. English — Study of Later English 
Authors, with Lectures. Oratory — Lectures and Exercises in Elocution and Oratory. 

Winter Tertn.— Metaphysics- Elements of Intellectual Science (half term). Nat. 
Science — Advanced Wor)s. in any of the Sciences. Civil Polity — Political Economy, 
History — Constitutional History of the United States. Oratory — Lectures and 
EiZercises in Elocution and Oratory. 

Spring Term.— Ethics— Moral Philosophy. Christianity— Evidences of Christianity, 
witn Lectures. Art— Outline History, unth Lectures on the Principles and Philosophy 
of Art Pedaqoqics— Lectures— Development of the Human Faculties: Organization^ 
Grading, and Management of Schools; History of Education. Oratory — A Thesis 
for Graduation. 

Candidates for admission to this course must sustain a satisfactory examination in 
the subjects outlined in the Scientific and Literary Course, Preparatory Department 
or must show satisfactory certificates for the same. 

LITERARY COURSE. 

Freshman Year. 

Fall Term. — History— Roman History and Geography. Latin — Cicero; Exercises in 
Writing. Mathematics— Algebra completed. English*— Essays, Discussions and 
Declamations; Drill in Elocution. 

Winter Term.— History— Greek History and Geography. Latin— Cicero; Exercises 
in Composition. Mathematics — Geometry complete English — Essays, Discussions, 
and Declamations; Drill in Elocution. 

Spring Term. — Latin— Cicero; Exercises in Composition. Natural Science — Botany 
— Pnienogams, with Laboratory Work. Mathematics — Trigonometry — Plane and 
Spherical. EInolish— Essays, Discussions, and Declamations; Drill in Elocution. 

Sophomore Year. 

Fall Term. — ENGLisH—Rhetoric. Latin— Vergil; Reading at sight; Composition. 
French— (Grammar; ChardenaVs First French Course^ German— Grammar; 
Stem''s Studien und Plaudereien, First Series. Mathematics — Analytical Geometry. 
Natural Science— Inorganic Chemistry. English — Essays, Discussions and Decla- 
mations; Drill in Elocution. 

Winter Term. — English- History of English Literature. Latin — Vergil; Reading 
at sight; Composition (Poetry and Proee). French— Grammar; Sauveur^s Causeries; 
ChardenaVs French Exercises. Natural Science — Zoology. German — Grammar; 
Stem's Studien und Plaudereien, Second Series. Natural Science — Inorganic 
Chemistry; Qualitative Analysis. English— Essays, Discussions, Declamations, and 
Orations; Drill in Elocution. 

Spring Term.— Jjativ — Vergil; Reading at sight; Reviews. French — Chardenal 
continued, Knapp^s Modern French Prose. Qer}aav— Classics. Natural Science — 
Zoology. — Advanced Work. Mathematics- <Surv«y*n^ and Field Work. English — 
Essays, Discussions, Declamations and Orations; Drill in Elocution. 

Junior Year. 

Fall Term. -German— A'a^/ian der Weise—Lessing. French— Ptccio/a. Physics — 
Mechanics and Hydrostatics. Latin— Lirj/; Studies in MUitarv and Political 
Antiquities of Rome, ^qiahh— Study of English Classics— Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Milton^ with Lectures. History — Ancient and Mediwval History. 

* LMwonn in tbi* Bible, and English or Oratory, weekly, throiurhoot the ooone. 
t The sabjects printed in italics are elective. 
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Oratory— Lectures on Composition and Style; Essays, Discussions, Orations, and 
Elocution. 

Winter Tervi—CiERMAH— Herman und Dorothea— Ooethe, French— La Triade 
Frangaiae, Metaphysics- Logrtc. Physics — Pneumatics,, Acoustics, Light, Heat, and 
Electricity. Liativ— Horace — Odes; Catullus— Selections ; Lectures on Roman Liter- 
<iture. Natural Science — Human Anatomy and Physiology and Hygiene. His- 
tory — History of England. Oratory — Lectures on Composition and Style; Essays, 
Discussions, Orations, and Elocution. 

Spring Term.~GERM.AN— Faust— Ooethe. Frevch—L' Allemagne—De StaeL Physics 
— Astronomy, LtATiN— Juvenal — Select Satires; Studies in the Institutions and His- 
tory of the Roman Empire. History— History of France and Oermany. Oratory — 
Lectures on Composition and Style; Essays, Discussions, Orations, and Elocution. 

Senior Year. 

Fall Term. — Metaphysics— Blements of Intellectual Science. Nat. Science — Geology. 
Civil Polity — Lieber on Civil Liberty. English — Study of Later English Authors, 
with Lectures. Oratory — Lectures and Exercises in Elocution and Oratory. 

Winter Term. — Metaphysics — Elements of Intellectual Science (half term). Cn'iL 
Polity — Political Economy. Nat. Science — Advanced Work in any of the Sciences. 
History— Constitutional History of the United States, Oratory — Lectures and 
Exercises in Elocution and Oratory. 

Spring Term. — Ethics— Moral Philosophy. Christianity — Evidences of Christianity, 
with Lectures. Art — Outline History, with Lectures on the Principles and Philosophy 
of Art. Latiw — Lucretius ; Lectures on Roman Schools of Philosophy. Pkdaoooics — 
Lectures — Development of the Human Faculties; Organization, Uradina, and Man- 
agement of Schools ; History of Education. Oratory — A Thesis for Graduation. 

Candidates for admission to this course must sustain a satisfactory examination in the 
subjects outlined in the Scientific and Literary Course, Preparatory Department or 
must show satisfactory certificates for the same. 

PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 

CLASSICAL COURSE. 

In order to pursue profitably the studies of the Junior Year, students should be well 
grounded in Modern Greography, the elements of £nglish Grammar, and Arithmetic 
through Decimal Fractions. A much greater proficiency in English studies is found to 
be of great advantage. 

The completion of the Course of Study prepares the student for any college. It is of 
the greatest advantage that the student enter the department at the beginning of the 
course. Emphasis is laid on the requirements in Latin Grammar and Composition, 
Greek Grammar and Composition, and Roman and Greek History; past experience 
shows that the candidate is liable to overestimate his attainments in these subjects. 
General information must not be regarded as an equivalent for technical scholarship; 
nor mere translation for systematic drill in the forms and usages of language. 

Examinations, conducted in writing, are held in each study once, at least, in each 
term; and near the close of the year with reference to promotion and graduation. Pro> 
motion and graduation are secured only by those who give satisfactory evidence of the 
requisite proficiency. 

Junior Year. 

Fall Term.— English — Grammar and Analysis. Latin — Grammar and Lessons. 
Mathematics — Arithmetic. EInglish'*' — Spelling, Punctuation, Dictation and 
Declamations. 

Winter Term. — English — Grammar and Analysis completed. Latin — Grammar and 
Lessons; Selections from Caesar; Exercises in Writing. Mathematics — Arithmetic 
completed, including the Metric System. English— Spelling, Development of Simple 
Themes, and Declamations, 

Spring Term. — History — History and Geography of the United States. Latin — 
Ciesar; Exercises in Writing. Government— Civil Government of the United States, 
with special reference to Michigan. English- Spelling, Essays, and ipeclamations. 

* T.je8son8 in the Bible, and EngliRh, weekly, throaghoat the course. 
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Middle Y^€ar. 

Fall Term. — Latin — Cicero — Selections; Exercises in Writing; Reading at sight. 
Greek— Grammar and Lessons. Mathematics — Algebra. English— Essays, Written 
Discussions, and Declamations; Drill in Elocution. 

Winter Term. — Latin — Cicei*o; Exercises in Composition; Reading at sight. Greek 
— Grammar and Lessons. Mathematics — Algebra through Quadratic Equations. 
English — Essays, Discussions, and Declamations; Drill in Elocution. 

Spring Term. — Latin — Cicero; Exercises in Composition; Reading at sight. Greek 
— Grammar and Lessons; Xenophon— Coy's First Reader, forty pages. Mathematics — 
Geometry (Plane). English — Essays, Discussions, and Declamations; Drill in Elocution. 

Senior Year. 

Fall Term. — Latin — Vergil; Exercises in Composition; Reading at sight. Greek — 
Review of the Lessons , Xenophon — Coy's First Reader completed, Anabasis, Books I, 
II; Reading at sight (2 h.) Composition. History (3 h.) — Roman History and Geography. 
English— Essays, Discussions, and Declamations; Drill in Elocution. 

Winter Term. — Latin — Vergil; Composition (Poetry into Prose); Reading at sight 
Greek— Xenophon — Anabasis, Books III, IV; Herodotus — Selections; Reading at sight 
(2 h.); Composition. History (3 h.)— Greek History and Greography. English — Essays, 
Discussions, Declamations, ana Orations; Drill in Elocution. 

Sprina Term. — Latin— Vergil— Reading at sight; Reviews. Greek — Homer — Hiad, 
two books; Selections from Attic Prose; leading at sight (2 h.); Reviews. English — A 
Thesis for Graduation. 

SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY COURSE. 
Junior Year. 

Fedl Term. — English— Grammar and Analysis; Penmanship. Mathematics — Arith- 
metic. Geography — Political Geography. English* — Spelling, Punctuation, Dicta- 
tion, and Declamations. 

Winter Term. — English — Grammar and Analysis completed. Mathematics — Arith- 
metic completed, including the Metric System; Book-keeping.t English — Spelling, 
Development of Simple Themes, and Declamations. 

Spring Term. — History — History and Geographer of the United States. Govern- 
ment — Civil Government of the United States, with special reference to Michigan. 
Drawing — Free-Hand and G^metrioal Drawing. English — Spelling, Essays, and 
Declamations. 

Senior Year. 

Fall Term. — Latin -Grammar and Lessons. Mathematics— Algebra. Nat#Scienoe 
— Physical Geography. EbroLisH— EiSsays, Written Discussions, and Declamations; 
Drill in Elocution. 

Winter Term. — Latin — Grammar and Lessons; Selections from CaBsar; Exercises in 
Writing. Mathematics — Algebra through Quadratic E^quations. Physics— Natural 
Philosophy (Elementary). English— Essays, Discussions, and Declamations. Drill in 
Elocution. 

Spring Term.— Latin— Caesar; Exercises in Writing. Mathematics— G^eometry 
(Plane); WAT. Science— Physiology and Hygiene (Elementary). English- E^ssays, Dis- 
cussions, and Declamations; Drill in Elocution. 

All candidates for advanced standing in these courses are examined in studies already 
pursued by the class they propose to enter. 

The courses in Mathematics and Sciences are undergoing a thorough revision in both 
Preparatory and College. The results of this revision will take effect the beginning of 
next Pall Term. 

ENGLISH COURSE. 

The course of instruction in this Department is designed to impart a thorough 
knowledge of tlie common and higher branches of an English education. Students are 
prepared for the best Scientific Schools, by substituting Latin or French, as required, 

* Leedontt in the Bible, and Enf^liah. weekly^ throochoat the coarse. 
r Art may be sabstitated for tins by tho ladiee. 
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ST. MARY'S ACADEMY. 



REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL. 

Hon. F. S. Fitch, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Dear Sib — Permit me to forward to you the report of St. Mary's 
Academy for the year 1890-1, as reauired by the statutes of this State. 

The number of students enrolled during the year was 156. Of these 
80 were boarding students. f 

In June three completed the course of study, making the number or 
the graduates 47. Ihiring the year a Deparhnent of Stenography and 
Type-writing was instituted, fitting those who desire positions as amanuenses 
or reportera 

The regular course of study (including the Preparatory Department), 
covers twelve years. Diplomas are given those who successfully complete 
the required studies. 



COURSE OP STUDY. 

PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 

First Orade. 

First Session, — Prayers — Primary Questions of Catechism rtaught orally). Reading 
— (Word and Phonic Method). Charts and Thirty Lessons of First Reader. Spellinff — 
From Reader. Writing— Script and Print (on slates). Numbers — Prom 1 to 10» with 
their Combinations. Koman Numerals — In connection with Reading Lessons. Object 
Lessons — Color — Form — Familiar Objects. Drawing— From Cards— Dictation and 
Memory Lessons. ^ ^ 

Second Session, — Prayers — Oral Catechism. Reading — First Reader Completed. 
Spelling — From Reader. Writing— (On slates). Numbers — How to Read and Write, to 
1,000; Addition of Single Columns — Counting in Series; Multiplication Table com- 
menced. Roman Numerals, Vowels, Diacritical Marks taught in connection with 
Reading Lessons. Object Lessons. Drawing — From Cards. Dictation and Memory 
Lessons. 

Second Orade. 

First Session, — Catechism to Lesson 7th — Bible History Stories to correspond. 
Reading — Second Reader to Lesson 30th. Spelling— Chiefly from Reader; Syllabica- 
tion. Koman Numerals— Sounds and Diacritical Marks continued. Arithmetic — Part 
I to Section IV; Tables continued. Writing— (In Traced Copy-books with pen or pen- 
cil). Oral Geography. Object Lessons. Language Lessons and Lettera Drawing— 
Book No. 1. Dictation and Memory Lessons. 

Second Session,- X^&iechiem — to Lesson 13th; Bible History Stories. Reading — Sec- 
ond Reader Completed. Spelling — From Reader. Roman Numerals. Sounds. Dia- 
critical Marks. Arithmetic — Part I from Section V to Division; Tables Completed and 
Reviewed. Writing — (In Traced Copy-books with pen or pencil). Oral Geography. Object 
Lessons. Language Lessons and Letters. Drawing — Book No. 1^. Dictation and 
Memory Lessons. 
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Third Grade. 

First Session. — Cateohism — To Lesson 27th; Bible History Stories to correspond. 
Reading — Third Reader to Lesson 30th. Spelling and Diacritical Marks — Word Les- 
sons to p. 25. Arithmetic — Part II, Notation, Numeration, Addition, Subtraction Com- 
pleted. Geography — No. 1, to New England States. Parts of Speech Ttaught orally). 
Object Lessons. Language Lessons and Letters. Writing — Copy-booK No. 1 (using 
pen). Drawing — Book No. 2; Review; Inventive Lessons. 

Second Session, — Catechism — Completed; Bible Historv Stories. Reading — ^Third 
Reader Completed. Spelling and Diacritical Marks — Word Lessons to p. 50. Arithme- 
tic — Part I, Multiplication and Division Completed and the Fundamental Rules 
Reviewed. Geography — ^No. 1 Completed. Oral Grammar. Object Lessons. Lan- 
guage Lessons and Jjetters. Writing — Copy-book No. 2. Drawing — Book No. 2^; 
Review; Inventive Lessons. 

INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT. 
Fourth Grade, 

First Session, — Catechism — Reviewed; Bible History, New Testament to Part 1. 
Reading — Fourth Reader to Lesson 40th. Spelling and Diacritical Marks to Part I. 
Arithmetic— Part I to Addition of Fractions. Geography — No. 2 to New England 
States, and Map Drawing. United States History— (Elementary) to Section 11. 
Grammar — TElementarjO to p. 50th. Composition — Letters. Writing— Copy-book No. 3. 
Drawing — Book No. 3, Review; Inventive Lessons. 

Second Session,— C&toohiBm — Reviewed: Bible History, New Testament Completed. 
Reading — Fourth Reader Completed, bpelling and Diacritical Marks to p. 90th. 
Arithmetic — Part II to Complex Fractions. United States History — (Elementary), to 
Section V. Grammar — (Elementary) to Syntax, and Reviewed. Geography— No. 2 to 
South America and Map Drawing. Composition — Letters, etc. Writing — Copy-book 
No. 3. Drawing — Book No. 3 — E^view and Inventive Lessons. 

Fifth Grade. 

First SeMton.— Catechism— Reviewed; Bible History, Old Testament to the 4th "Era, 
Reading — Normal Reading to Lesson 60th. Spelling and Diacritical Marks to p. 112. 
Arithmetic — Part II to U. S. Money. Geograpny — No. 2 to Asia and Map Drawins. 
United States History — (Elementaiy) Completed. Grammar— (Elementary) to p. 124th. 
Composition — Invitations, Letters. Writmg — Copy-book No. 3, followed by No. 4. 
Drawing — Book No. 4; Principles of Shading. 

Second Session, — Catechism — Reviewed; Bible Histonr Completed. Reading — 
Normal Reader Completed. Spelling and Diacritical MarKs to p. 142d. Arithmetic — 
Part II to Measurements. Geography — No. 2 Completed and Reviewed. United States 
History— (Elementary) Reviewed. Grammar— (Elementary), Completed and Reviewed. 
Composition— As in Furst Session. Writing — Copy-book No. 4. Drawing— Book No. 6; 
Principles of Shading. 

SENIOR DEPARTMENT. 

Sixth Grade. 

First Session.— ChTiBiitai Doctrine. Reading — Fifth Reader to Lesson 26th. 
Spelling and Diacritical Marks p. 165. Arithmetic — Part II Completed. Geography — 
No. 3, to the United States. Grammar— To the Verb. United States History — ^To 
Colonial Wars. Composition — (Subjects chiefljr drawn from Geography, History and 
Biography). Epistolary Correspondence. Writing — Copy-books Noa. .3 and 5. Drawing 
— Maps. 

Second Session, — Christian Doctrine. Reading — Fifth Reader, to lesson Slat. 
Sj)el ling— Word Method Reviewed. Arithmetic — Part II, to Brokerage. GJeography — 
No. 3, to South America. Grammar — To Syntax. United States History— To Section 
V. Writing— Copy-book No. 5. Composition as in First Session and Epistolary 
Correspondence. Drawing— Maps. 

N. B. — Christian Doctrine in this grade consists of DeHarbe^s Catechism No. 2 — and 
Bible History. 

Seventh Grade, 

First Session — .Christian Doctrine. Reading— Fifth Reader to Lesson 75th. Arith- 
metic—Part II I, to Compound Interest Grammar— To Rules of Syntax. Geography— 
To Asia, and Map-Drawing. United States History— Completed. Composition and 
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for equivalent studies. Students who honorabbr complete the first three years may 
receive a certificate for presentation to Scientific Schools. The preparation required 
for admission is indicated by the " Course of Study " following. The studies of the 
third and fourth years are not pursued as elementary studies. 

The College is provided with apparatus for illustrating the principles of Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy, and instruction is given in its use. It has also a valuable 
set of instruments for Practical Surveying and Civil Engineering. The Laboratory is 
fitted with desks and apparatus for practical work by the students, both in General 
Chemistry and in Chemical Analysis. 

First Year. 

Fall Term.— English Grammar. Arithmetic. Greography. Penmanship. *Engli8h 
— Spelling, Punctuation, Dictation, and Declamations. 

Winter Term. — English Grammar and Analysis. Arithmetic. Book-keeping. Eng< 
lish— Spelling, Development of Simple Themes, and Declamations. 

Spring Term. — History of the United States. Civil Government. Drawing. Eng- 
lish — Spelling, Essays, and Declamationa 

Second Year. 

Fall Term. — Physical Geography. Rhetoric. Algebra. English — Essays, Written 
Discussions, Declamations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Winter Term. — Natural Philosophy. Zoology. Algebra. Vocal Music. English — 
Essays, Discussions, Declamations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Spring Term. — Geometry. Physiology. Botany. English — Essays, Discussions, 
Declamations, and Drill in Eilocution. 

Third Year. 

Fall Term. — Algebra. Botany. Chemistry. English — fjssays. Discussions, Declama- 
tions, and Drill in Elocution. 

Winter T'erm. — Geometry. English Literature. '\Chemi8try. Anatomy and Phy- 
siology. English — Essays, Discussions, Declamations, Orations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Spring Term. — Logic. Trigonometry. Chemistry. Advanced Methods. English — 
Essays, Discussions, Declamations, Orations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Fourth Year. 

Fall Term. — Analytical Geometry. History. Geology. Mental Philosophy. French. 
German. Oratory — Lectures on Composition and Style, Essays, Discussions, Orations, 
and Elocution. 

Winter Term. — History. Geology. Mental Philosophy. Political Economy^ 
French. German. Oratory — Lectures on Composition ana Style, Essays, Discussions, 
Orations, and Elocution. 

Spring Term. — Astronomy. History. Art. Surveying. French. German. 
Oratory — Essays, Discussions, Declamations, and Elocution. 

NORMAL COURSES. 

ENGLISH COURSE. 
First Year. 

Fall Term. — English Grammar. Arithmetic. Geography. Penmanship. Methods 
— Elementary sounds. Primary Reading, and Language Lessons. ^English — Spelling, 
Punctuation, Dictation, and Declamations. 

Winter Term.— English Grammar and Analysis. Arithmetic. Book-keeping. Eng- 
lish — Spelling, Development of Simple Themes, and Declamations. 

Spring Term.— History of the United States. Civil Government Drawing. Eng- 
lish—Spelling, Essays, and Declamations. 

Second Year. 

Fall Term.— Algebra. Physical Geography. Rhetoric. Vocal Music. Methods — 
Class Work. English— Essays, Written Discussions, Declamations, and Drill in 
Elocution. 

Winter Term.— Algebra. Natural Philosophy. Zoology. English— Essays, Dis- 
cussions, Declamations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Spring Term.— Geometry. Physiology. Botany. English— Essa^^s, Discussions, 
Declamations, and Drill in Elocution. 



* LefleoDH in the Bible, and English or Oratory, weekly, thronghoat the coarse. 

t The sabjects printed in italics are elective. 

X Lessons in the Bible, and English, weekly, thronghoat the coarse. 
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Third Year. 

Fall Term. — Algebra. Methods— School Organization, Grading, and Management. 
* Chemistry. Germany Latin. English — Essays, Discussions, Declamations, and Drill 
in Elocution. 

Winter Term. — Geometry. Chemistry. Enalish Literature. German. Latin. 
English — E^ssays, Discussions, Declamations, ana Drill in Elocution. 

Spring Term. — Trigonometry. German. Latin. Chemistry. Methods — Develop- 
ment of the Human Faculties; Organization, Grading, and Management of Schools, and 
History of Education. English — Essays, Discussions, Declamations, and Drill in 
Elocution. 

LANGUAGE COURSE. 

First Year. 

Fall Term. — English Grammar. Arithmetic. Geography. Penmanship. Methods 
—Elementary Sounds, Primary Reading, and Language Lessons, f^nglish — Spelling, 
Punctuation, Dictation, and Declamations. 

Winter Term. — English Grammar and Analysia Arithmetic. Book-keeping. Eng- 
lish — Spelling, Development of Simple Themes, and Declamations. 

Spring Term. — History of the United States. Civil Government. Drawing. Eng- 
lish — Spelling, EiSsays, and Declamationa 

Second Year. 

Fall Term.— Algehm. Latin. Methods— Class Work. English— Essays, Written 
Discussions, Declamations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Winter Term. — Algebra. Latin. Vocal Music. English — Essays, Discussions, Dec- 
lamations, and DriU in Elocution. 

Spring Term. — Geometry. Physiology. Latin. English— Essays, Discussions, Dec- 
lamations, and Drill in Eloeution. 

Third Year. 

Fall Term. — Algebra. Methods— School Organization, Grading, and Management. 
Latin. French. Greek* German. English — Essays, Discussions, Declamations and 
Drill in Elocution. 

Winter Term. — Geometry. Latin. French. Greek. German. English— ESssays, 
Discussions, Declamations, Orations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Spring Term. — Botany. Latin. French. Greek, German. English — Essays, Dis- 
cussions, Declamations, Orations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Fourth Year. 

Fall Term, — Latin. Greek. Roman History. Geology, Rhetoric. Mental Phil- 
osophy. Oratory — Lectures on Composition and Style, Essays, Discussions, Orations, 
ana Elocution. 

Winter Term.— Latin. Greek. Greek History. Chemistry. English Literature. 
Mental Philosophy. Oratory — Lectures on Composition and Style, Essays, Discus- 
sions, Orations, and Elocution. 

Spring Term.— Latin. Greek. Art. Chemistry. Moral Philosophy. Methods- 
Development of the Human Faculties; Organization, Gradmg, and Management of 
Schools, and History of Education. Oratory — Lectures on Composition and Style, 
Essays, Discussions, Orations and Elocution. 

The professional instruction in Reading and Elocution, and the reviews in the com- 
mon branches will be conducted by the Principal of the Normal Department. The 
advanced studies will be pursued under the instruction of the College I^fessors in 
their respective departments. 

A class will be organized in the Fall and Spring terms for the benefit of those about 
to teach. It will last half the term. 

Those who complete any of the full courses will receive a Normal Certificate. 

BIBLE STUDY. 

All students are required to attend weekly exercises for the study of the Bible. 
These exercises are held every Friday, and the course of study is as follows: 

* The subjects printed in italicf* are Hlective. 

t Lessons in the Bible, and English or Oratory, weekly, tlirooKhout the coarse. 
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First Year, — The study of the Bible in its more material form, as a part of every 
scholar's education. Origin, preservation, grand divisions and subdivisions, with rela- 
tions of each to the other; authors, books, and relative position, with name and brief 
analysis of each; also a simple presentation of such questions as the term day, length of 
life, unity of the race, deluge, miracles, plagues, etc., to the end ot founding the student 
in the Christian faith, as well as for the historical study. 

The analysis of books this year is confined to the Old Testament. 

Second Year, — The same general and special work in the New Testament; together 
with ihe historical and logical connection between the Old and New Testaments. 

Third Year. — The study of the principal characters of the Old Testament in the light 
of the Old Dispensation; and the study of the characters of the New Testament, except 
Christ. 

Fourth Year, — The study of Christ as set forth in the Gospels. 

Fifth Year, — ^The planting and developing of the Jewish and Christian Church, Cove- 
nants, and Ordinances. 

Sixth Year, — Internal and external evidences of Christianity. 

Seventh Year, — Doctrines and accompanying duties as set forth in the Old Testament 
and Pauline Epistles. The Shorter Catechism. 

THE ART DEPARTMENT 

has prospered under the care of Mrs. Ella M. Kedzie, A. B. The course she prescribes 
leads to advanced work in Art, and fits the student for certain studies in science. It is 
the object of this department to develop in the student's mind a correct idea of form, 
as well as an appreciation of the beautiful; also to train the powers of observation 
until the students are capable of working independently from life and sketching from 
nature. 

A thorough understanding of the principles of drawing is followed by the study of 
form from simple models and casts, afterwards studies in still life, sketching from 
nature, and the study of the human form. The following will give an idea of the work 
pursued: 

Pencil Drawing is free to all students for one term of twenty-four lessons. This com- 
prises the fundamental principles of drawing, working from the flat, followed by the 
study of form or extension, from simple objects, models, and casts. 

Mechanical Drawing is free to all students for one term of twenty-four lessons. 

Charcoal Drawing includes drawing from the cast and still life studies. A good 
assortment of casts of leaves, fruit, fragments of the human form, etc., has been pro- 
vided for this work. 

Crayon Drawing — finished pictures and crayon portraits. 

China Painting embraces the decorating of porcelain, vases, tiles, etc., in mineral 
colors. Gilding is also done. A kiln is provided for the firing of porcelain. 

Oil and Water Colors — Studies in still life, landscapes, flowers, figures, etc. 

Students wishing to make Art a specialty can have instruction and the use of the Art 
Room and models, daily. 

THE OLIVET CONSERVATORY OP MUSIC 

has been under the care of Prof. John A. Miller as Director. He has brought to the 
position a fine reputation, great zeal and energy, and a determination to succeed. He 
has infused new life into the Conservatory, and increasing numbers show that he is 
achieving success. 

INSTRUCTION. 

This School of Music offers the finest advantages for the study of Music — Instru- 
mental, Vocal, and Theoretical — either exclusively or with other studies. The methods 
of instruction are similar to those of the best conservatories in this country and 
Europe. The courses of study are comprehensive and thorough, being arranged with a 
view to maintain a high standard of musical taste. The aim of the management is to 
secure a complete mastery of all branches which are undertaken by the student, rather 
than to give a superficial knowledge of a few pieces. A real education of the musical 
faculties is accomplished, rather than a training in styles which are to be blindly 
imitated by the pupil. 

Four courses of study are offered: 

1. A course in Piano, Harmony, and Musical Composition. 

2. A course in Pipe Organ, Harmony, and Musical Composition. 

3. A course in Vocal Music, Harmony, and Musical Composition. 
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4. A oourse oombiaing work belonging to the three preceding oourees. 

A full oourse will take between four and five years. Talented students, with 
diligence, may finish it in four yeara 

Being connected with the College, a double advantage is given the student for 
musical and mental improvement, and it is the aim of the management to encourage 
and urge the musical student to such studies as English Literature, Rhetoric, Modem 
Languages, and History. 

WHO MAY ENTER. 

Students may enter without taking either of the Regular Courses, and may pursue 
such a line of wbrk and to such an extent as the teacher may direct. Students who 
wish to enter any of the Regular Courses should have finished the studies preparing 
for the Scientific and Literary Course of the College. 

THE PIANOFORTE. 

In the study of this instrument great attention is given to every detail of technique. 
Especial care is taken to develop a true musical touch and an expressive style of 
playing. 

PREPARATORY COURSE (ONE YEAR). 

Studies in Position, Tension^ Motion and Touch. Lebert and Stark's Method — 
Zwitscher's and Piaidy's Technical Studies. Easy Etudes by Bertini, Koehler, 
Loesohhom. Easy Sonatinas and Pieoes by Clementi, Kuhlau, Reinecke, Lichner, 
Meister, etc. Major and Minor Scales in slow practice. 

COLLEGIATE COURSE. 

First Orade, 

Zwitscher's and Piaidy's Technical Studies. Major Scales. First Introduction of 
Arpeggios. Etudes by Czemy, Loeschhorn, Bertini, Schmidt. Sonatinas by Clementi, 
Kunlau. Ejasy Pieces. Tbne. Accent. Expression. Memorizing. Sight Reading. 

Second Grade. 

Five-finger Exercises. Minor Scales. Arpeggioa Etudes by Loeschhorn, Koehler, 
Bertini, Czemy, Heller. Sonatinas and Sonatas by Kuhlau, Haydn, Reinecke. Modem 
Pieces. Memorizing. Sight Reading. Vocal Accompaniments. 

Third Orade. 

Scale Review for higher Velocity and Power. Grand Arpeggios. Trill Exercises. 
Zwitscher's, Mason's, and Piaidy's Technical Studies. Etudes by Loeschhom. Koehler, 
Czemy, Heller, Schmidt. Bach's Inventions. Bach's Well-Tempered Clavichord. 
Sonatas by Haydn, Mozart Mendelssohn's Songs without Words. Modem Pieoes. 
Reading of Score in Oratorio Choruses. Song Accompaniments. Memorizing. 
Phrasing. 

Fourth Orade. 

Double Thirds and Sixths. Dominant Seventh Arpeggios. Scale Reviews. Etudes 
by Heller, Loeschhorn, Cramer, Jensen, Bach. Clementi's Gradus ad Pamaasum. 
Sonatas by Haydn, Mozaix, and Beethoven. Smaller Pieoes by Schumann, Mendelssohn, 
Raff, Chopin, Schubert, etc. Song and Chorus Accompaniments. Transpositions. 
Sight Reading. 

Fifth Orade. 

Scales in Double Thirds and Sixths. Kullack's Octave School Tausig's Ttehnioal 
Studies. Etudes by Cramer, Loeschhorn, Moeoheles. Sonatas bv Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Hummel. Fantasias, Waltzes, etc., by Mendelssohn, Schubert, Raff, Chopin, 
Schumann, eta Memorizing. Accompaniments. 

Sixth Orade. 

TtMma*B Daily Studies. Kullack's Octave Studies. Review of Scales in all different 
forms. Msch's French and English Suites. Bach's Preludes and Fugues. Studies by 
Hiller, Moeoheles, Chopin, Haendel, Henselt Sonatas by Beethoven, Schubert, Weber, 
and ' SoarlattL CcHioertos by Fields, Mozart. Concert Selections by Mendelssohn, 
Weber, Raff, Dnpont, Rubinstein, Mills, Talbsrg, Heller, eto. Concert Flaying. 
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Seventh Grade. 

Daily Technique, Kullack's Octave Studies. Tausig's Daily Studies. Etudes by 
Chopin, Henselt, Rubinstein. Bach's Well-Tempered Clavichord, Bach's Fugues. 
Sonatas and Concertos by Mendelssohn, Weber, Beethoven, Hummel. Brahms, Liszt, 
etc. Grand Compositions by Beethoven, Hummel, Rubinstein, Chopin, Schuman, St. 
Saens, Tausig, Liszt, Brahms, etc. Classification of Works. Critical Analysis of Com- 
positions. Essays on Music. Methods of Teaching. 

THE PIPE ORGAN. 

Students desiring to study the Pipe Organ should have finished at least the third 
grade of Piano Playing. 

A very complete Pipe Organ of two manuals, and two and a quarter octaves of pedals, 
furnishes an opportunity for practice such as is rarely to be obtained, at any price, 
even in the largest cities. In the lessons in Organ Playing, particular attention is 
given to the study of obligato pedal playing, Registration, Chureh service in all forms. 
Choir Accompaniment, and Concert Music, with special attention to the works of Bach 
and Mendelssohn. Pupils, when advanced, are afforded practical experience in accom- 
panying the Choir in Chorus and Quartet. 

First Grade. 

Text-books: Ritter^s and Rink's Organ Schools; Pedal Studies by D. Buck, Thayer; 
Preludes, Fugues, and easier pieces by Buck, Mendelssohn, Merkel, Guilmant, etc.; 
Accompaniments for Solo and Chorus Playing. 

Second Grade. 

Pedal Studies by Buck, Schneider, etc. Best's Arrangements from the Scores of the 
Great Masters. Sonatas by Bach, Mendelssohn, Merkel. Preludes. Extempore Play- 
ing. Accompaniments. Registration. Selections by Lemmens, Guilmant, Batiste, etc. 

Third Grade. 

Toepfer's Organ Studies. Bach's Preludes, Fugues, and Toccatas. Haendel's Con- 
certos. MerkePs Sonatas. Selections from Bach, Haendel, Mendelssohn, Hesse, Buck, 
Widor, etc. Church Playing — accompanying Solo, Choir, and Chorus. 

Fourth Grade. 

Buck's Fugues, Trios, Sonatos and Passaglia. Rheinberger's Sonatas. Concert 
studies and pieces by Bach, Haendel, Buck, Rheinberger, Best, St. Saens, etc. 
Structure of the Organ. Choir Accompaniment. Chorus Accompaniment. 

CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE. 

The aim of this Department is to acquire a mastery over the production and man- 
agement of sound in singing. 

Especial attention is given to a healthy and skillful management of the breath; the 
production of a clear, full, and resonant tone, free from the throat; distinct enunciation, 
the art of phrasing correctly, and the development of a refined musical taste. 

Course of Instruction. 

GBAt>E I. — Lessons in Breathing, Emission of Voice in Tone Production. Blending 
of Registers. Intervals. Trill and Diatonic Scale in slow movement Easy Studies 
and Solfeggios. Easy Songs and Ballads. Sight Reading. 

Grade II. — Study of Major and Minor Intervals with and without Portamento. 
Arpeggios. Chromatic Scale in slow movement. Major and Minor Scales. Exercises, 
Legato, and Staccato. Progressive Studies and Solfeggios. English Songs and Bal- 
last. Sacred Music. Sight Reading. 

Grade III. — Major, Minor, and Chromatic Scales in more rapid movement. Develop- 
ment of Voice by use of Arpeggios. Sustenuto. More difficult Solfeggios. Art of 
Phrasing. Songs of moderate difficulty from Classic Writers. Sacred Music. Sight 
Reading. 

Grade IV.— Continuation of Scale Study. Embellishments. Advanced Exercises 
and Solfeggios. Phrasing, Songs from German, French, and Italian Composers. Diffi- 
cult Songs from Classic Writers. Selections from Oratorios. Sight Reading. 

THEORY OF MUSIC AND COMPOSITION. 

This study should be undertaken as early as possible, as by a knowledge of it much 
time may be saved in the practice of Vocal and Instrumental Music. A practical 
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application of each principle is made immediately upon ite presentation. Theory thus 
becomes of great value to the student in subsequent study, a knowledge of it insuring 
facility in riding at sight. The course of study requires three years. 

The text-books used are Emery's " Elements of Harmony," Richter's " Harmony," 
Richter's '* Treatise on Counterpoint," and Stainer's " Composition." 

HI8TOBY OF MUSIC. 

A series of lectures on this subject will be given every year by the Director. The 
text-book used is the ** History of Music," by Langhaus. 

DIPLOMAS AND CERTIFICATES. 

A Diploma will be given: 

1. For the completion of the Piano Course, with Harmony, Counterpoint, and History 
of Music. 

2. For the completion of the full course for Pipe Organ, with Harmony, Counterpoint, 
and History of Music. 

3. For the completion of the Vocal Course, with Piano (two years), Harmony (two 
years), and History of Music. 

A Certificate will be given for the completion of the third year of the full course. 

LITERARY REQUIREMENTS. 

Candidates for graduation are required to pass examination in the following studies, 
or their equivalents: Algebra to the amount of two terms' work in the College; Grer- 
man, six terms; French, three terms; Rhetoric, one term; Acoustics and English Liter-, 
ature, one term. They are also required to attend Rhetorical Classes during three 
years of their course in the Conservatory. 

Transient students in the Conservatory are recommended to elect one study each term 
in one of the courses in letters. 

Free tuition is granted in one study each term, in any of the above courses, to every 
musical student who pays not less than $24.00 for tuition in the Conservatory. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Upon entering the Conservatory, students will be examined in the various branches 
to be studied. To facilitate examination, each pupil should be prepared to give a 
full statement of previous courses of study which may have been pursued, and to play 
or sing two or more well-practiced pieces as examples of attainment, besides scales and 
exercises. 

COURSE OF READING FOR CONSERVATORY STUDENTS. 

First Year. 

First Term. — Chomet— Influence of Music. Haweis— Music and Morals. Nohl — 
Mozart. 

Second Term. — Fay — Music Study in Germany. Ella— Musical Sketches. Ibwns- 
hend— Haydn. 

Third Term, — Engel — Musical Facts and Myths, Vol. 1. Beethoven -Letters (trans- 
lated by Lady Wallace). Lampadius— Memdelssohn. 

Second Year. 

First Term. — Hunt— History of Music. Mason— Musical Letters. Wasielewski — 
Schumann. 

Second Term,— F'lWmgre — Pianoforte Music. Frost— Life of Schubert (Grove*s Diet.). 
Ferris— The Great Composers. 

Third Term. — Hullah- History of Modern Music. Barrett — English Church Compos- 
ers. Nohl — Beethoven. 

Third Year. 

First Term. -Hullah- -Transition Period of Musical History. Ferris- Great Singers, 
1st and 2d series. Schoeicher Life of Haendel. 

Second Term. — Liszt -Life of Chopin. Mendelssohn— Letters from Italy and Swit- 
zerland (translated by Lady Wallace^. Hueffer— Wagner. 

Third Term. — Pole — Tne Philosopny of Music. Poole— Life of Bach. Schumann — 
Music and Musicians. 
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The reading of the three volumes per term will consume something lees than one hour 
per day. The books required in the course may be found in the College Library, where 
also may be found the following books of reference: 

Grove's Dictionary, Stainer and Barrett's Dictionary of Musical Terms, Cyclopedia of 
Music and Musicians, by Champlin and Apthorp, etc. 

The year has been prosperous in all the lines of college life. It has 
added fifty to the number of students. It has added a much larger per- 
centage to the classes in the College proper. It has seen all the courses 
of study in the College and the Preparatory Department thoroughly revised 
and the requisites for admission greatly enlarged. It has seen the Phi 
Alpha Pi Hall finished and dedicated; Be v. Willis E. Parsons, of Albion, 
class of 1881, delivered the oration on the occasion. 

This building has been described in previous reports; but no descrip- 
tion has done justice to the finished structure. It is a fit companion to 
the Adelphic Hall. 

Burrage Hall is fully meeting the expectations it raised. Through its 
reading room and library it is pouring into the College immeasurable 
influence for good. It is a daily delight to both students and professors. 

The departments of Biology, Chemistry, Mathematics, and Mechanics 
have been doing their share to justify the reputation Olivet has gained for 
aflFording the best facilities for scientific study. The good work done in 
Mechanics has led the trustees to make a generous appropriation to that 
department for apparatus. It will soon be in use before the classes. 

While the sciences fire thus pressing toward the front, the Classics, the 
Modern Languages, English Literature, History, Mental, Moral and Polit- 
ical Science are not receding. 

The Art Department, the Conservatory of Music, all parts of the Insti- 
tution have felt the new life coming in. Professors, students and alumni 
seem to take equal pride in the growth and the prosperity. I close with a 
quotation from the report of Rev. D. B. Atkins, chairman of a committee 
sent to visit the College last May: 

Olivet College today is a potent fact in the life of Michigan, suggestive 
of truths which may well pleiise its friends. It is at once the evidence of 
past industry, courage, discretion and fidelity. It tells us plainly of 
Christian self-sacrifice. It is now the prophecy of coming power and 
immense usefulness. It is sure to grow in material and intellectual great- 
ness, and no one can doubt its future eflBciency iu promoting both culture 
and growth in good character. This Institution wins respect and carries 
confidence. Here is a student's atmosphere. Here is a religious College 
without being sectarian. Here is an opportunity to obtain an education at 
small expense without its being cheap. With a favorable location amid 
few temptations; with natural beauty in every direction without, and a 
devout regard for religion and true scholarship within, we are sure Olivet 
College has a high mission before it, and it is but natural under the exist- 
ing circumstances to believe this mission will be fulfilled. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Horatio Q. Butterpield, 

President 
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REPORT OP THE BOARD OP VISITORS. 

Hon. Ferris S. Fitoh, Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Dear Sir — The undersigned, who were appointed a State Board of 
Visitors to Olivet College under the provisions of Act No. 99, Public Acts 
of 1885, respectfully report that we visited that Institution during the last 
week in May, and examined with care into such matters as the law requires. 

We beg leave to refer you to the Catalogue of the Institution for 1890- 
91 as to the courses of study. Upon these courses the only criticism we 
have to make is that the optional studies during and subsequent to the 
Sophomore year do not in all cases seem to be equivalents. Wherever an 
election is permitted to the student, the educational value of the studies 
from which the election is made should be equal. We are pleased, how- 
ever, to report that the most of the students select the course marked out 
by the Faculty. 

We have nothing but words of commendation to bestow upon the 
character of the instruction given. The Faculty is composed of able and 
earnest men and women, and their work is of a high order. As to some of 
the departments, it may be doubted, if any school in the State surpasses 
them in the Quality of instruction given, and in the necessary equipment 
for their wort. 

Other departments are doing excellent work, but they labor under the 
disadvantage of too meaner equipment. Should some good friend of the 
Institution desire to aid it, he could do so in no better way than by furnish- 
ing more and better apparatus for the Department of the Physical 
Sciences. One can but wonder that work of such excellent character can 
be done with such scant appliances. 

The Library of the College is now occupying its home in the beautiful 
and commodious building, which is a worthy monument to the loving 
hearts that have furnished the means with which to build and equip it 
The library is in constant use by the students of the College, and to a good 
purpose. 

The College buildings are in good condition, but they need some slight 
repairs. 

To one feature we desire to call special attention. The societies of this 
Institution are not aflBliated with the societies of any other college, nor 
are they secret societies. Yet we doubt if, in any institution of learning 
in the State, there can be found three societies that are doing so much for 
their schools as are the three at Olivet; while two of them have built for 
themselves, unaided by the Trustees, elegant and spacious homes, of which 
the societies and all friends of the College may well feel proud. 

The College has a well equipped gymnasium, and physical culture under 
competent instructors is made a desirable feature in the work of its stu- 
dents of both sexes. 

The Boarding Hall, which is an important feature of the College", is well 
kept, and students who desire, receive wholesome and nutritious food at a 
very low cost. 

The Dormitories are clean and comfortable, and seem to be excellently 
well managed. 

The grounds belonging to the College are quite extensive, and a little 
money judiciously expended, would make them very beautiful and 
attractive. 

We cannot close this report without a word as to the relation of Olivet 
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College to the citizens of this State. Every year a large number of young 
men and women go out from it to enter the public schools as teachers. 
They carry with them to their work a preparation which few, if any, of the 
schools of the State, except the State Normal, attempt to furnish. Others 
of its students enter into the various occupations and professions of the 
Commonwealth with a breadth of culture, and strength of Christian char- 
acter, which tend to uphold all that tends to the good of society. Many 
poor young men and women find help here to fit themselves for doing 
honorable work in the world, who, without the aid so furnished by those 
.wto have built up this Institution, would have failed entirely. 

The teachers are inadequately paid for the work they are doing. Love 
for the Institution and a broad Christian charity controls them, else they 
would leave and go where they can easily command better salaries. 

The School ought, from the large wealth of some of its friends, to be 
much more amplv endowed, in order that the Trustees may have the 
means, not only tor adequately compensating its teachers, but also for 
erecting needed buildings, repairing those it already has, and also for 
beautifjdng its grounds. 

We feel, sir that this college should be better known to the people of 
this State, who are seeking a school where they can send their sons and 
daughters to secure for them thorough instruction and Christian culture. 

Olivet is removed from many of the temptations ordinarily assailing 
students in larger towns. Saloons and their concomitant vices are excludea 
from the village, while manly athletics are encouraged and, to a proper 
extent, fostered. 

S. S. Babcock, 
Ruth Hoppin, 
Geo. R. Wallace, 
Board of Vtsiiors. 
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REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL. 

Hon. F. S, Fitch, State Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Deab Sib — The forty-second year of the Raisin Valley Seminary closed 
June 26, 1891, after tortv weeks of work, successful intellectually, spirit- 
ually and financially. Tne Faculty were: 

Robert L. Kelly, Ph. B., PrincipaL 

Mary Edwards, B. A., and T. W. White, B. S. 
• The dormitories were under control of John M. Hill, Superintendent, 
and Mary E. Hill, Matron, all of whom will continue in the work during 
the school year 1891-2. 

For a preparatory school the courses of study are full and strong, com- 
prising four years of Latin; three years of Higher Mathematics; seven 
terms of History and Political Science; two years of German, and other 
studies in proportion. A full year is given to each of the branches, Alge- 
bra, Geometry and Natural Pnilosophy; two terms work each to General 
History, English Literature and Chemistry. Composition and Spelling 
are required of all students so lone; as they remain in the Institution. 
Thoroughness is the aim, and the suDsequent success of former students 
indicates that it is being achieved. The school is supplied with fair work- 
ing libraries, museum, laboratory and physical apparatus. A good supply 
of current literature, a lecture course, a flourishing literary society, and a 
weekly students' prayer meeting have furnished during the year opportu- 
nity for expansion and self-development amon^ students. 

The number in the graduating class was eight, five young ladies and 
three young men; two took the Latin course; six the English. The Alumni 
number 101. 

The health of the students and officers has been remarkably good, no 
serious case of sickness occurring during the year. About 65 per cent of 
the students were boarders. 

A marked increase in enthusiasm has been noted during the year in 
English Composition, and especial emphasis is placed upon the proper cul- 
tivation of the faculty of expression. 

The Universitv extended tne diploma relation to the extent of admit- 
ting graduates of the Seminary to the B. S. course without examination. 
Heretofore graduates have been admitted, onlv, to the B. L. course. The 
history of the year has been encouraging. The prospect for the future 
is better still. 

Very respectfully, 

BoBT. L. Eellt, Principal 
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REPORT OP THE PRINCIPAL. 

Hon. F. S. Fitch, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Dear Sir — Permit me to forward to you the report of St. Mary's 
Academy for the year 1890-1, as required by the statutes of this State. 

The number of students enrolled during the year was 156. Of these 
80 were boarding students. m 

In June three completed the course of study, making the number of 
the graduates 47. During the year a Department of Stenography and 
T3rpe-writing was instituted, fitting those who desire positions as amanuenses 
or reporters. 

The regular course of study (including the Preparatory Department), 
covers twelve years. Diplomas are given those who successfully complete 
the required studies. 



COURSE OP STUDY. 

PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 

First Grade. 

First Session, — Prayers — Primary Questions of Catechism (taught orally). Reading 
— (Word and Phonic Method). Charts and Thirty Lessons of First Reader. Spelling — 
Prom Reader. Writing— Script and Print (on slates). Numbers — Prom 1 to 10, with 
their Combinations. Roman Numerals — In connection with Reading Lessons. Object 
Lessons — Color— Porm — Pamiliar Objects. Drawing— Prom Cards— Dictation and 
Memory Lessons. ^ ^ 

Second Session, — Prayers — Oral Catechism. Reading — Pirst Reader Completed. 
Spelling — Prom Reader. Writing— (On slates). Numbers — How to Read and Write, to 
1,000; Addition of Single Columns— Counting in Series; Multiplication Table com- 
menced. Roman Numerals, Vowels, Diacritical Marks taught in connection with 
Reading Lessons. Object Lessons. Drawing — From Cards. Dictation and Memory 
Lessons. 

Second Grade, 

First Session, — Catechism to Lesson 7th — Bible History Stories to correspond. 
Reading— Second Reader to Lesson 30th. Spelling— Chiefly from Reader; 8;^llabica- 
tion. Roman Numerals— Sounds and Diacritical Marks continued. Arithmetic — ^Part 
I to Section IV; Tables continued. Writing — (In Traced Copy-books with pen or pen- 
cil). Oral Oleography. Object Lessons. Language Lessons and Letters. Drawing- 
Book No. 1. Dictation and Memory Lessons. 

Second Session, — Catechism — to Lesson 13th; Bible History Stories. Reading — Sec- 
ond Reader Completed. Spelling — From Reader. Roman Numerals. Sounds. Dia- 
critical Marks. Arithmetic — Part I from Section V to Division; Tables Completed and 
Reviewed. Writing— (In Traced Copy-books with pen or pencil). Oral Geography. Object 
Lessons. Language Lessons and Letters. Drawing — Book No. 1^. Dictati<m and 
Memory Lessons. 
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Second Grade. 

First Session, — ^Review of Preceding Work; Simple Rhythm Completed. Accent; Sig- 
natures of the Keys of O and D Major. 

Triplets, Seztolets Koehler*s Method, Book I, Section 3d. Daily Five Finger Exer- 
cises on Legato and Staccato Touch combined; Elementary Classics to correspond. 

Second Session. — Compound Rhythm. Signatures of the Keys of A, E, B, and F 
Sharp Major. Intervals of Half and Whole Tones. Formation of Major Scioles in 
Sharps. Koehler's Method, Book I, Completed. 

Progressive Elementary Studies; Major Scale in Parallel and Contrary Motion in 
Octaves to correspond to the Theoretical Requirements of this Qrade. 

Selections from Schumann, Haydn, Lichner. 

Third Grade. 

First Session.— MajoT Signatures in Flats — Resume Subject. Compound Rhythm. 
The Common Characters used in Music and the Formation of Major Scales Completed. 
Daily Finger Exercise for the Perfection of Technique. Exercises on Portamento 
Touch. Major Scales in Flats. Parallel and Contrary motion in Octaves. Duvemoy's 
Studies, Op. 120, Section Ist. 

Selections from Clemen ti, Kuhlau, Mozart and Hummel. 

Second Session. — Review of the work done in the preceding Qrades. Practical Tests 
in Rhythm. The Appc^giatura and Trill. Exercises in Wrist Movement. Daily Prac- 
tice of Major Scales in Sharps, in Tenths, Sixths and Thirds, with Octaves, Cadences, 
Arpeggios in first position. Plaidy's Technical Studies, Part I, Section Ist Duvemoy's 
Studies, Op. 120, Completed. 

Selections from Mozart, Clementi, Kuhlau, Hummel. 

Fourth Grade. 

First Session. — Catechism of Music, Section 1st. Plaidy's Technical Studies Part I, 
Section 2d. Koehler^s Velocities Op. 128, Section 1st. Daily Practice of Major Scales 
in Flats, in Tenths, Sixths and Thirds with Octaves, Cadences, Ari)eggios in first 
position. 

Selections from Hummel, Handel, Weber, Mozart 

Second Session. — Catechism of Music, Section 2d. Plaidy's Technical Studies, Part I, 
Section 8d. Minor Scales in Sharps. Parallel and Contrary Motion in Octaves. 
K(i*hler's Velocities Op. 128, Completed. 

Selections from Hummel, Handel, Weber and Mozart, 

Fifth Grade, 

First Session. — Catechism of Music, Section 3d. Plaidy's Technical Studies, Part I, 
Completed. Minor Scales in Flats. Parallel and Contrary Motion in Octaves. Czemy's 
Velocities, Op. 21)9. — Books I and II. 

Selections from Dussek^s, Beethoven's and Clementi'S Sonatas. 

Second Session. — Catechism of Music Completed and Reviewed. Minor Scales in 
Sharps, Tenths, Sixths and Thirds, with Octaves, Cadences, Arpeggios m first Position. 
Czerny's Velocities, Book III. 

Selections from Dussek^ Beethoven *s and Clementine Sonatas. 

Sixth Grade. 

First SeMJUk—First Lessons in Harmony, Section 1st. Minor Scales in Flats, Tenths, 
Sixths Mj^mM** with Octaves, Cadences, Arpeggios in first Position. Czemy's Veloc- 
ities, ^^ ^-ompleted. Graded selections from Mendelssohn, Mozart, Haydn, 

rst Lessons in Harmony, Section II. Major Scales, Reviewed, 
• Chromatic Scale in Parallel Motion. Cadences, Arpeggios in 
Heller's Art of Ph 45, Section I. 

-^umann, Beetho^ 
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Eighth Grade, 

First Session. — Richter's Harmony Completed and Reviewed. Ritter's History of 
Music, Section 2d. Minor Scales in Double Sixths, Double Thirds Reviewed. Chro- 
matic Scale in Double Sixths in Parallel Motion. Cadences, Ari)eggios in Parallel and 
Contrary motion. Cramer's Studies, Book II. Sight Reading. 

Selected Concertos from Mozart, Field, Bennet, Ries, Hummel. 

Second Session, — Richter's Simple Counterpoint of the 1st, 2d and 3d Orders. 
Chorals Harmonized in Different Voices. Florid Writinjj. The Figured Choral. 
History of Music, Section 3d. Major and Chromatic Scales in Double Thirds, Contrary 
Motion. Cramer's Studies, Book III. Sight Reading. 

Selections from Liszt, Rubinstein, Chopin, Beethoven, Wagner. 

Ninth Grade, 

First Session, — Mixed Counterpoint in Two, Three, Four and Five Voices. Double 
Counterpoint in the Octave. 

Double Counterpoint with added parts in Three, Four, and Five Voices. The Choral 
as CantuB. 

Richter's History of Music Completed and Reviewed. Major and Chromatic Scales, 
Double Sixths in Contrary Motion. Cramer's Studies Completed. Sight Reading. 
Graded Classics. 

Second Session,— Sivaple and Double Counterpoint Reviewed. Theorv and Practice 
of Musical Form, Part L The Development of Motives into Sections. Phrases, Periods 
and Pieces in Two and Three Parts. Primary Form. 

dementi's Qradus ad Pamassum, Sections 1st and 2d. Minor and Chromatic Scales, 
Double Sixths in Contrary Motion. Transposition in Reading and Writing. Sight 
Reading. Selections from Classical Authors. 

Tenth Grade, 

First Session, — Theory and Practice of Musical Form, Part II. Composition of the 
Waltz, March, Polonaise, Minuet, Scherzo, Rondo, and Pieces in Composite Primary 
Form, dementi's Gradus ad Parnassum Completed and Reviewed. IVanspoBition in 
Reading and Writing. Sight Reading. Study of the Works of Classical Authors. 

Second Session. — Theory and Practioe of Musical Form, Part III. Compoeition of 
Sonatas. Moscheles, Op. 70. Sight Reading. Transposition and the Study of Classi- 
cal Works continued. 

Eleventh Grade, 

First Session. — Theory and Practice of Musical Form Completed and Reviewed. 
Composition in Fourth and Fifth higher Rondo Forms. Bach's Two- Voiced Inventions. 
' Sight Reading. Trai^sposition and the study of Classical Works continued. 

Second Session.— The Study of Canon. Bach's Three- Voiced Inventions. Sight 
Reading. Transposition and the study of Classical Works continued. 

Twelfth Grade. 

First Session.— The Study of Fugue in Two, Three and Four parts. Selections from 
Bach's 48 Preludes and Fugues, Sight Reading. Transposition and the Study of 
Classical Works continued. 

Second Session,— The Study of Fugue Completed and Reviewed. Theoretical Studies 
Reviewed. Biographical Study of Classical and Modern Composers. Sight Reading. 
Selections from Bach's 48 Preludes and Fugues. 

Pupils completing the Course are required to give one complete Recital at the dose 
of this Session. 

N. B. — Brilliant and entiertaining selections from Modem Composers are interspersed 
throughout the Course. 

No definite time can be specified for the completion of this Course as it depends 
upon the pupil's talent and application. 

Latin, French, and German Languages are optional. 

Very respectfully, 

Mother M. Clotilda. 



SPRING ARBOR SEMINARY. 



REPORT OP THE BOARD OF VISITORS. 

To Hon. F. S. Fitch, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Two of the three appointed as a Board of Visitors to Spring Arbor Sem- 
inary visited it, and learned much of the character and worth of the 
Institution. 

Spring Arbor Seminary is beautifully located in a little village nine 
miles southwest of Jackson. The buildings stand in the center ot a fine 
campus, on an elevated plateau, giving a fine view of the surrounding 
country. No place could be more inviting for quiet and study. The 
buildings are valued at $15,000, and consist of a Boarding Hall, Recita- 
tion Rooms and Chapel. There are 400 volumes in the Library. The 
School has an Academic, Intermediate and Primary department, and a 
Kindergarten department is to be added next year. The Seminary does 
not grant degrees, but a diploma is given after the completion of the 
three years' course of study. This would correspond very largely to the 
work done in our best high schools. The average attendance for the 
year has been 95, with a fine graduating class of 15. The graduating 
exercises were excellent Indeed, the essays and papers presented by the 
students would rank well with institutions making much higher preten- 
sions. The moral tone was al£(b good, indicating the most careful intel- 
lectual and moral training. Kev. A. H. Stilwell, the Principal, is 
eminently fitted for the position he holds. He is a graduate of Roch- 
ester University. His adoress to the graduating class was one of the best 
we have heard. Professor Bratt from the State Normal School will be 
added to the staflF of teachers. The School is doing a good work, but, 
like many others, is in great need of money. 

J. Venning, 
M. E. Peters, 
Board of Visitors. 
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DECISIONS 



OF THK 



SUPREME COURT OF MICHIGAN 



ON UATTKBS OF 



EDUCATIONAL INTEREST. 



FII^ED DURING 1891. 



I. Tax Invalidated by Exemption of Portion of Territory of 

School District. 
II. Teachers — When may be Hired — Election of School Officers. 

III. School District — Issue of Bonds — Authority. 

IV. Schools — Selection of Books — Right to Change. 
V. Alteration of School Districts. 



MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 



REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

Hon. Ferris S. Fitch, Superiniendejii of Public Instruction : * 

Dear Sir — I have the honor to submit herewith the report of the 
Michigan Military Academy for the schoool year 1890-91 : 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

Hon. a. C. Baldwin, Pontiac; Col. Sylvester Larned, Detroit; Hon. 
J. D. Norton, Pontiac; Col. H. M. Duffield, Detroit; Gen. R. A. 
Alger, Detroit; Col. J. Sumner Rogers, Orchard Lake. 

ACADEMIC STAFF. 

Col. J. Sumner Rogers, Superintendent. 

William H. Butts, M. A., University of Michigan, Principal — Mathe- 
matics and Law. 

Thomas Bertrand Bronson, M. A., University of Michigan, Modem 
Languages. 

Irvah L. Winter, B. A., Harvard, History and Literature. 

Frederick T. Van Liew, 1st Lieut, 11th U. S. Infantry, Military Science 
and Tactics. 

Erle H. Sargent, M. S., Cornell University, Sciences. 

Henry R. Loveland, B. A., University of Michigan, Greek and Latin. 

Frank G. Gilman, B. L., Cornell University, Political Economy, Rhet- 
oric and Elocution. 

A. D. NiSKERN, 2d Lieut, 20th U. S. Infantry, Mathematics and 
Drawing. 

Walter C. Tousey, Michigan Military Academy, Tactics and Book- 
keeping. 

Walter C. Short, Michigan Military Ac€uJemy, Grammar and 
Arithmetic 

military STAFF. 

CoL. J. Sumner Rogers, M. S. T., Superintendent 

First Lieut. F. T. Van Liew, 11th U. S. Infantry, Commandant of 
Cadets. 

Second Lieut. A. D. Niskern; 20th U. S. Infantry, Tactical Officer and 
Adjutant. 

Cadet Major W. C. Tousey, Aide. 

Cadet Lieut. W. C. Short, Aide. 

Major Harry L. Rogers, M. S. T., Quartermaster and Commissary. 

Major Frank B. Galbraith, M. S. T., Surgeon. 
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First Lieut. J. C. F. Hollister, Asst. Quartermaster. 
Eev. Wm. S. Jerome, Chaplain. 
Eev. N. G. Lyons, Chaplain. 
Mrs. Mary G. Bushnell, Matron. 

attendance. 



The number of cadets enrolled during the year was as follows: 

Miesouri 3 

New York 3 

Montana 2 

Nebraska 2 

Arizona 

California 

District of Columbia 

Massachusetts ..1- 

Mexico 

New Mexico 

Pennsylvania 



Michigan 55 

Illioois _ 41 

Ohio 17 

Wisconsin ._ 10 

Indiana 7 

Arkansas 6 

Kansas 6 

Colorado 5 

Texas 5 

Iowa 4 

Utah 4 



Total ! 177 

Summary by Courses, 



Classical 7 

Latin 6 



Preparatory 27 

Scientific 79 

Academy 58 

The graduating class of 1891 numbered seventeen, of whom one was in 
the Classical course, four were in the Academy course, and twelve in the 
Scientific course. 

COURSES OP STUDY. 
Four courses of study were offered, as follows: 

ACADEMY COURSE. 

Preparatory Studies, 

Reading and Spelling. English Grammar. Arithmetic. Elements of Algebra. 
Civil Gk>vemment. U. S. History. Qeography. 

First Year, 

First Term, — Rhetoric and Composition. Algebra. General History. 
Second Term. — Rhetoric and Composition. Algebra. Qeneral History. 

Second Year. 

First Term. — English Literature. English History. Chemistry, Oeology or 
Astronomy. 

Second Term, — English and American Literature. Political Economy. Botany or 
Physiology. 

Junior Year. 

First Term. — Physics. Oeometry. German, French or Latin. English and 
Elocution. 

Second Term.— Physics; Review Algebra, or Electricity and Magnetism. Geometry. 
German, French or I^tin. Elnglish and Elocution. 

Senior Year. 

First Term. — College Algebra and Plane Trigonometry, or Constitutional Law. Art 
of War. German, French or Latin. English and Elocution. 

Second Term. — Analytic Geometry, or Civil Law. Military Law. German, French 
or Latin. English and Elocution. 

Note.— In Um English B. L. ooonik ■tndnto may be admitted to the UniTersity of Michigan, bj letter 
of recommendatioD, after finlehing the Jonior year of the Aoademy ooorae. 
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SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

Preparatory Studies. 

Reading. Spelling. Englifih Grammar. Arithmetic. Geography. Civil 
Qovemment. 

First Year, 

First Term, — Rhetoric and Compoeition. Algebra. U. S. History. 
Second Term. — Rhetoric and Composition. Arithmetic. Botany. 

Second Year. 

First Term^ — General History. Algebra. Chemistry, G^logy, or Astronomy. 
Second Term, — General History. Algebra. Physiology. 

Junior Year. 

First Term, — Phrsios. German and French, German and Latin, or French and 
Latin. English -and Elocution. 

Second Term, — Physics; Review Algebra, or Electricity and Magnetism. German and 
French, German and Latin, or French and Latin. English and Elocution. 

Senior Year. 

First Term, — Geometry. German and French, German and Latin, or French and 
Latin. English and Elocution. 

Second Term.—Goometij, German and French, German and Latin, or French and 
Latin. English and Elocution. 

CLASSICAL COURSE. 

Preparatory Studies, 

Reading. Spelling. English Grammar. Arithmetic. Geography. U. S. History. 

First Year. 

First Term. — ^Rhetoric and Composition. Algebra. Latin Lessons. 
Second Term. Rhetoric and Composition. Arithmetic. Latin Lessons. 

Second Year. 

First Term, — Algebra. Roman Histonr. Grecian History. CsBsar. 
Second Term, — Algebra. Botany or Physiology. Cassar. Latin Prose. 

Junior Year, 

First Term.— Physics. Cicero; Latin Prose. Greek Lessons. ESnglish and 
Elocution. 

Second Term, — Physios; Review Algebra, or Electricity and Magnetism. Cicero; 
Latin Prose; Ovid. Greek Lessons; Anabasis. English and Elocution. 

Senior Year, 

First Term. — Geometry. JEneid. Anabasis; Greek Prose. English and Elocution. 
Second Term, — Geometry. iEneid; Eclogues. Diad. English and Elocution. 

LATIN COURSE. 

Preparatory Studies, 
Reading. Spelling. Elnglish Grammar. Arithmetic. Geography. U. S. History. 

First Year, 

First Term, — ^Rhetoric and Composition. Algebra. Latin Lessons. 
Second Term, — Rhetoric and Composition, Arithmetic. Latin Lessons. 

Second Year. 

First Term, — Algebra. Roman History. Grecian History. Ceesar. 
Second Term. — Algebra. Botany or Physiology- CsBsar; Latin Prose. 
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Junior Year. 

First Tertn. — Physios. Cioero; Latin Prose. German or French. English and 
Elocution. 

Second Term.— Physics. Review Algebra, or Electricity and Magnetism. Cioero; 
Latin Prose; Ovid. German or French. Elnglish and Elocution. 

Senior Year, 

First Term. — Geometry, i^kieid. German or French. English and Elocution. 

Second Term, — Geometry. ^Eneid; Eclogues. German or French. English and 
Elocution. 

The amount of work done and the text-books used are shown by the fol- 
lowing explanation of the preceding courses. The first and second terms 
are designated by the numerals I. and II. The recitations in each subject 
are daily unless otherwise stated: 

ENGLISH. 

English Grammab. — I. and II. Welsh, or equivalent, with regular exercises in analy- 
sis and in elementary composition. 

Rhbtobio.— I. Composition, and study of American authors. II. Lockwood*s Rhet- 
oric, four times a week; Academy Dictionary; Academy Orthodpist; Richardson's 
Primer of American Literature; Selections from American Prose and Poetry. 

Elooution. — I. and II. Reading of English Classics, three times a week. Optional 
for all Classes. 

In 1891 two prizes were awarded for excellence in public declamation— the first, a 
Gold Medal; the second, a Silver Medal. 

Prize Speakers, 1891: Gold Medal, Albert Bonesteele Bates; Silver Medal, William 
Blanchara ; Honorable Mention, Royoe Elwin Barlow. 

Rhetoricaub. — Seniors, One Declamation and one Oration each term. Juniors, One 
Declamation and one Essay each term. 

Elf QLisH Literature. — 1. Shaw's text-book, with select readings and brief lectures ; 
reading of selected fiction outside of class room. II. Study of selected works of leading 
authors; reading of selected fiction outside of class room. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic. — I. and II. Wentworth's Grammar School Arithmetic, finished. I. and 
II. Wentworth and Hill's High School Arithmetic. 

Algebra. — I. Wentworth's Complete Algebra, begun. I. Wentworth *s Complete 
Algebra. II. Wentworth*s Complete Algebra, finished; Jones* Logarithmic Tables. II. 
Wentworth*B College Algebra, one-half term. 

Gbometrt. — I. Wentworth'a Geometry. II. Wen tworth 's (teometry, finished; Went- 
worth*s Exercises. 

Trigonometry. — II. Wheeler's, one-half term. 

GREEK. 

Greek Lessons. — I. White's Lessons, begun ; Goodwin's (Grammar. II. White's Les- 
sons, finished; Anabasis, Book I. 
ANABABia — I. Goodwin's Anabasis, Books I.-II.; Jones' Prose, begun. 
Homer. — II. Anabasis, Book IV.; Prose, finished; Seymour's Homer, Iliad, I.-III. 

LATIN. 

Latin Lessons. — L Jones' Lessons. II. Jones' Lessons, finished. 

Cjrsar.— I. Harknees' Orasar, I.-III. II. Harkness' Ca>sar, IV.; Jones' Prose, 
I.-XX. 

Cicero. — I. Harkness' Cicero, five orations; Jones' Prose, XXI.-XXX. II. Harkness' 
Cicero, two orations; Jones' Prose, XXXI.-XL; Ovid, 1,200 lines. 

i^NEiD. I. Frieze's iSneid, I.-IV. II. .^neid, V. IX.; Eclogues, I. X. 

FRENCH. 

I and II. Whitney's Grammar, Part I, with exercises. Hennequin's Verbs, entire. 
Ktude ProgresRive--Stem and M^vas. Le Blocus— Erokmann-Cftiatrian. 
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I. and II. Madame Tb^r^se. Grammar and Verbs reviewed. Petitee Mis^ree de la 
Vie Humaine. La Mare au Diable. L'Avare. Le M^decin malgr^ lui. Esther. Le 
Cid. Whitney's Grammar, Part II, with exercises and conversation. 

GERMAN. 

I. and II. Grammar. Studien und Plaudereien. Kravane. Der Knopf. Sie hat 
ihr Herz entdeckt. Grammar. 

I. and II. Grammar reviewed. Aus dem Leben eines Taugenicbts. Doctor Wespe. 
Minna von Barnhelm. Jungfrau von Orleans. Grammar. Bronson's Colloquial Ger- 
man and Conversation. 

HISTORY. 

United States. — I. Eggleston. 

Civil Government. — II. Macy's Our Government, followed by an additional brief 
work on the subject; current news of importance given weekly. 

English. — I. Ransome's History of England, with readings in class upon important 
topics and collateral reading by students. 

Roman. — I. Allen, to end of reign of Augustus; three recitations a week. 

Grecian. — L Smith and Pyffe, two recitations a week. 

GENERAii. — I and II. Sheldon and Myers, with supplementary reading. 

LAW AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Law. — I. Cooley's Elements of Constitutional Law, with references to other works. II. 
Robinson^s Elementary Law and Clark*B Commercial Law, with references to standard 
works upon special topics. 

Political Economy. — II. Laughliu, followed by Jevon's Money, or other selected 
work. 

SCIENCES. 

Chemistry. — I. Remsen's Briefer Course; class room experiments to illustrate the 
principles taught. 

A chemical table, capable of accommodating ten students at once, is fully equipped 
for laboratory work. Only those who have satisfactorily passed the text-book work are 
allowed to take the laboratory practice. Two hours* laboratory work a day will count 
as a full study, and may be used as a substitute. 

Geology. — I. Le Conte's Compend of Geology, with examination of geological 
formations around Orchard Lake. 

Astronomy. — I. Y'oung's Elements. 

Physiology. — II. Martin's Human Body, Briefer Course, with practical demonstra- 
tions and experiments before the class. 

Botany.— II. (tray's Revised Lessona, with written analysis of fifty plants. MuseumB 
containing specimens prepared especially as an aid to the text-book in Geology, Chem- 
istry and Physiology, have been started and are constantly enlarging. A museum of 
the local Flora is well under way, and specimens illustrating special and typical points 
are rapidly being added. 

Physics. — I. (> age's Elements, I. — IV. II. Gage's Elements, V.-VI., with six weeks' 
advanced work in electricity. 

DRAUGHTING. 

I. and II. The elements of mechanical drawing are taught, and Cadets are allowed 
to follow whatever branch of the subject they may desire. 

BUSINESS STUDIES. 

I. and II. Facilities are offered for the study of Stenography and Type-writing 
under an experienced teacher. As these studies are not in the regular oourae, extra 
charges are made for tuition. 

Instruction in Penmanship, Book-keeping, and Commercial Law, is given without 
extra charge. 

MILITARY STUDIES. 

Art op War.— I. Wheeler's Field Fortifications, and Edmund's Minor Operations 
of War. 

Military Law. — II. Winthrop's Military Law, eta 

Tactics. — II. U. S. Army Infantry Tactics. Kennon's Duties of Guards and Sen- 
tinels. Staff Department Ketums. 



NoTB.— In special cases the Faoalty allow in any coarse eqaiyalente to be sabetitated for stndiet not 
required for admission to the college for which the Cadet is preparing. 
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In addition to the studies as given in the preceding courses all cadets 
are required to take the drills and tactics II. The cadets' time is occupied 
as shown in the 



ROUTINE OF DUTY. 



Natore of Dnty. 


Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday, 

Thursday, 

Friday. 


Satarday. 


Sunday. 


B1VIII.LB— FiTBt Call 


6.05 A. M. 
6.15 " 

6.50 " 

6.55 •• 
7.00 '• 

7.45 " 
7.50 " 

8toll.00 »' 


6.(>5 A. M. 

6.15 " 

6.50 '• 

6.55 •• 
7.00 " 


7.00 A. M. 


Second Call 


7.10 •* 


PoiilOB iMSPSOnOM 


7.40 " 


Rrcavtaht— Finit Cull 


7.55 " 


Second Call 


8.00 " 


Chapkl Call— First Call 




Second Call 






STUDY AND RECITATION 






ljf9Pi4nTON— Fimt Call , , 




8.55 " 


Second Call 






9.00 *• 


Church— Firrt Call 






11.00 " 


Second Call 






11.06 *• 


DniLir-Firtt Call 


11.00 '• 
11.05 " 
U.50 " 

11.55 •* 
12.00 M. 

12.55 P. M. 
1.00 •• 

Itoi.OO " 

4.06 " 
4.10 " 
5.00 " 

5.35 •* 
5.40 ** 

5.55 •• 
6.00 •• 

7.00 •• 






Second Call 






RcnAT.T. vnniff Drtt.t. 






DiKNXB— First Call 


11.55 " 
12.00 m. 


12.55 P. M. 


Second Call 


1.00 ** 


CAT.T.TnQnAttTKUi— First r^all. .„... . ..... _ .. 




Second Gall 






STUDY AND RECITATION 






Dbill— First Call 






Second Call 






RanAT.T. wmoM Tiujj.i. 






Paradk— First Call 


5.85 P. M. 
5.40 " 

5.55 •* 
HM *• 

7.00 •• 


5.35 " 


Second Call 


5.40 " 


SUPPKB— First CaU 


5.65 ** 


Second Call 


6.00 ** 


Call TO Quabtkbs 


7.00 ** 


READING AND LKTTER-WMTING 




STUDY 


7.80Coe " 

9.00 •• 

10.00 " 


9.00 " 
10.00 " 




Tattoo 


9.00 " 


Taps 


10.00 •' 







By a recent action of the Faculty of the University of Michigan, students 
who shall satisfactorily pursue a graduate course at this Academy will be 
admitted to advanced standing without examination. We therefore offer 
to our graduates and to graduates of other preparatory schools of good 
standing, courses in advanced work which will enable them to enter the 
University on recommendation and complete their college course in three 
years. 

25 
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COURSES OFFERED IN 1891-92. 

1. For the Degree op Bachelor op Arts (A. B.): — Lysiae, XenophoD*8 Symposium, 
Homer's Odyssey (Books XII.-XXIV.), Catullus (Selections), Terence (two plays), Cicero 
CDe Senectute), Plane Trigonometry, College Algebra, Analytic Geometry, French or 
German. 

2. For the Degree op Bachelor op Philosophy (Ph. B.): — Same as for the degree 
of A. B., except that extra work in French or German is substituted for Greek. 

3. For the Degree op Bachelor op Science (B. S.): — Plane Trigonometry, College 
Algebra, Analytic Geometry, Chemistry (entering with other sciencesX Qualitative 
Analysis, English History, French or German (entering with Latin). 

4. For the Degrees of Civil Engineer (C. E.); Mining Engineer (M. E.); Mechan- 
ical Engineer ^ech. E.); JEleccrical Engineer (E. E.); and Bachelor of Letters 

gi. L.): — Plane Trigonometry, College Algebra, Analytic Geometry, French, German, 
ualitative Analysis. 

There are sevfen brick buildings now in use at the Academy, and another 
large brick structure will soon be erected for drill hall, armory and gym- 
nasium. The capital invested amounts to $250,000. The annual income 
from tuition and other sources is $100,000. The charge for instruction, 
room, board, washing, mending, underclothing, fuel, lights, use of arms 
and equipments, is $450 per annum. Horsemanship (optional), per half 
year, $iO. All the buildings are heated by steam and lighted by electricity. 

Respectfully, 

J. Sumner Rogers, Superintendent 
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REPORT OP THE PRESIDENT. 



Hon. Ferris S. Fitoh, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Dear Sir — I submit my report for the academical year of 1890-91: 
The corporation of the College is a self-perpetuating board of twenty- 
five trustees, of whom the President is by virtue of his office the head. 

CORPORATION. 

TRUSTEES. 
Rev. Horatio Q. Bdttbrfield, D. D., President. 

Term Expires 1891. 

Dexter M. Feny, Esq., Detroit; Fitz L. Reed, E^., Olivet; Lieroy Cahill, Esq., 
Kalamazoo; Philo Parsons, Esq., Detroit. 

Term Expiree 1892. 

Rev. Wolcott B. Williams, Charlotte; Rev. Leroy Warren, Olivet; Rev. A. Hastings 
Roes, D. D., Port Huron; Isaac C. Seeley, Esq., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Term Expiree 1883. 

Eugene Rutan, Esq., Greenville; Hon. Henry Fralick, Grand Rapids; Hon. Jacob S. 
Farrand, Detroit; Rev. William H. Davis, Detroit. 

Term Expiree 1894. 

r Frank S. Belcher, Esq., Charlotte; Hon. Frank A. Hooker, Charlotte; Sumner O. 
Bush, Esq., Battle Creek; Wellington W. Cummer, Esq., Cadillac. 

Term Expiree 1885. 

Rev. Oramel Hoeford, Olivet; Hon. Asa K. Warren, Olivet; George W. Radford, Esq., 
Detroit; Hon. Alanson Sheley, Detroit. 

Term Expiree 1896. 

Henry E. Green, Esq., Olivet; Rev. Alexander R. Merriam, Grand Rapids; Edwin N. 
Ely, Esq., Olivet; Harvey J. Hoi lister, Esq., Grand Rapids. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
H. Q. Butterfield, Chairman; A. K. Warren, H. E. Green, K. N. Ely, F. L. Reed. 

INVESTMENT COMMITTEE. 
D. M. Ferry, H. J. Hollister, F. S. Belcher. 

LIBRARY COMMITTEE. 

H. Q. Butterfield, J. Estabrook, J. L. Daniels. 
Frank S. Belcher, Treasurer. 

Edgar I. Thompson. Secretary and Assistant Treasurer, and Custodian of the 
Buildinff. 



ing. 
•. W. B. 



Rev. W. B. Wiluams, Financial Agent. 



I ■ ' 
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FACULTY. 

Rev. Horatio Q. Butterfield, D. D., President; Drury Professor of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy. 

Rev. Oramel. Hosforo, A. M., Professor Emeritus of Astronomy and Natural 
Philosophy. 

Re\\ Joseph L. Daniels, A. M., Parsons Professor of the Greek Lianguage and 
Literature. 

Stewart Montgomery, A. M., Erwin Professor of Chemistry and Physiology. 

Rev. Joseph Estabrook, A. M., Professor of Logic and English Literature, and 
Principal of the Normal Department. 

Edwin F. Norton, A. M., Professor of Modern Languages. 

Henry D. Wilj>, A. B., Rutan Professor of the Latin I^guage and Literature. 

Frank M. MoFarland, Ph. B., Professor of Biology and Geology. 

George A. Knapp, A.M., Stone Professor of Astronomy and Natural Philosophy, and 
Instructor in Mathematics. 

J. A. Millar, Professor of Music. 

Hamilton King, A. M., Principal of the Preparatory Department, and Instructor in 
Greek. 

George N. Ellis, A. M., Instructor in Latin. 

Charles McKenny, A. B., B. S., Instructor in English and History. 

Miss Mattie R Ray, Principal of the Ladies' Department, on the Dennis Foundation. 

Miss M. Ida Swindt, Instructor in Mathematics. 

Ella M. Kkdzie, A. B. Instructor in Painting and Drawing, 

Miss Anna B. Shepard, Instructor in Vocal Music. 

Mrs. J. A. Miller, Teacher of the Piano. 

Joseph L. Daniels, Librarian. 

Hamilton King, Registrar. 

SUMMABY OF STUDENTS. 

College. 

Classical Course - 61 

Scientific Course 49 

Literary Course 69 

— 179 

Pr^fHiratory. 

Classical Course — 63 

Scientific Course — 49 

Literary Course - — - 37 

- 149 

Other Departmente* 

Normal and Elective — - 60 

Conservatory of Music - - — -- 55 

Art 55 

— lea 

Deduct for names inserted twice 110 

Total 378 

GRADUATES AT THE LAST COMMENCEMENT. 

Classical Course - 12 

Literary Course - 9 

Scientific Course - 6 

Master of Arts in Course 3 

Master of Science in Course 2 

Honorary Degree of M. S. 1 

Honorary Degree of M. L. . 1 

Honorary Degree of D. D 3 



« 
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COURSES OF STUDY— COLLEGE. 

CLASSICAL COURSE. 

Freshman Year. 

Fall Term. — Latin — Livy; Studies in the Military and Political Antiquities of Rome. 
Greek — Homer — The Odyssey; Lectures on the Homeric Poems; Greek Prose Composi- 
tion, Mathematics — Algebra completed. Oratory'*' — Lectures on Composition and 
Styie; Essays, Discussions, Orations and Elocution. 

Winter Term. — Latin — Horace — Odes; Catullus — Selections; Lectures on Roman Lit- 
erature. Greek — Selections from Herodotus and Thucydidee; Lectures on Greek His- 
tory; Greek Testament Mathematics— Geometry completed. Oratory — Lectures on 
Compo^tion and Style; Essays, Discussions, Orations and Elocution. 

Spring Term.— Greek — ^Plato — ^The Apology and Cnioi Greek Testament. Nat. 
Science — Botany — Phsenogams, with Laboratory work. Mathematics — ^Trigonometry 
— Plane and Spherical. Oratory — Lectures on Composition and Style; EssiEiys, Discus- 
sions, Orations and Elocution. 

Sophomore Year. 

Fall Term. — Latin (3 h.)— Terence — Andria; Exercises in Latin Conversation. Greek 
(2 h.)—Xenophon— Memorabilia. Enolibh — Rhetoric.^ BfATHEMATics — Analytical 
Geometry. French— Grammar; ChardenaVa First French Course. German— dam- 
mar; Stern's Studien und Plaudereien, First Series. Nat. Soienoe — Inorganic Chem- 
istry. Oratory — Lectures on Composition and Style; Essays, Discussions, Orations 
and Elocution. 

Winter Term. — Latin — ^Tacitus — Agricola; Pliny — Select Letters; Lectures on Phil- 
ology. Enqljsh — Histoiy of English Literature. Nat. Scisnoe — Inorganic Chemistry ; 
Qualitative Analysis, French — Grammar; Sauveur^s Oauseries; ChardenaVs French 
Exercises. GermAn — Grammar; Stem*s Studien und 'Plaudereien^ Second Series. 
Oratory — Lectures on Composition and Style; Essays, Discussions, Orations and 
Elocution. 

Spring Term. —Latin— JuYsnal — Select Satires; Studies in the Institutions and His- 
tory of the Roman Empire. Greek — ^schylus— Prometheus; Lectures on the Greek 
Drama. French — Chardenal continued; Knafm[s Modem French Prose. German — 
Classics. yiATKEiiATiCB— Surveying and Field Work. Oratory — ^Lectures on Com- 
position and Style; Essays, Discussions, Orations and Elocution. 

Junior Year. 

Fall Term.— Latin ^2 h.)— Horace— Epistles and Select Satires. Greek (3 h.)— 
Sophocles. German— i^rat/uzn der Weise — Lessing. French — Picdola. Enoijsh — 
Study of English ClasMcs^Chaucer^ Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, with Lectures. 
HisrroRY— Ancient and Mediceval History. FHYsim—Mechanics and Hydrostatics. 
Oratory — Lectures on Composition and Style; E^ssays, Discussions, Orations and 
Eilocution. 

Winter Term. — Greek — Demosthenes — De Corona; Lectures on the Greek Orators 
and Oratory. Metaphysics — Logic. German — Herman and Dorothea — Goethe. 
French— La Triade Francaise. Physios— Pneiimatics, Acotistics, Light, Heat, and 
Electricity. IbarroBY— History of England. Nat. Science— Hiiman Anatomy and 
Physiology, and Hygiene. Oratory — ^Lectures on Composition and Style; Assays, 
Discussions, Orations and Elocution. 

Spring Term. — Latin — Cicero — De Natura Deorum; Lectures on Roman Religion 
and Mythology. Gkrmxk— Faust— -GoetJie, French— L'^Uemo^ne — DeStaiL Physics 
—Astronomy. History — Historjf of France and Germany. Oratory— Lectures on 
Composition and Style; Essays, Discussions, Orations and Elocution. 

Senior Year. 

Fall Term. — Metaphysics- Elements of Intellectual Science. English — Study of 
Later English Authors, with Lectures. Greek — Sophocles— CEdipus Tyrannus; Plato 
— Phiedo; Lectures on Greek Philosophy. Nat. Science— Geotogj/. Civii, Polity — 
Lieher on Civil Liberty. Oratory— Lectures and Exercises in Elocution and Oratory. 

Winter Term. — Metaphysics — Elements of Intellectual Science (half term). Civil 
Polity— Political Economy. History— Coiwttfiitiona/ History of the United States. 

* LcMons in the Bible or Greek TeeUment, and Oratory, weeUjr, throoffhoat the cocuree. 
t The unbject A printed in italioe are elective. 
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Nat. Science — Advanced Work in any of the Sciences. Hebrew — Davidson's Oram- 
mar (half term). GRAXORy— Lectures and Exercises in Elocution and Oratory. 

Spring Term. — Ethics — Moral Philosophy. Hebrew — Davidson's Grammar con- 
tinued; Selections from Genesis; or Christianity — Evidences of Christianity, with 
Lectures. Aut— Outline History, with Lectures on the Principles and Philosophy of 
Art. Latin — Lucretius; Lectures on Roman Schools of Philosophy. Pedagogics — 
Lectures — Development of the Human Faculties; Organization, Grading, and Man- 
agement of Schools; History of Education. Oratory— A Thesis for Graduation. 

Candidates for admission to the Freshman Class who have pursued their preparatory 
studies elsewhere are examined in the following books and subjects, or their equivalents, 
or must show satisfactory certificates for the same: 

Latin Grammar, including Prosody; Caesar, two books; Cicero, seven orations; Vergil, 
three Bucolics and six books of the ^neid; Jones' Latin Prose Composition, or eouiva- 
lent; Smith's Smaller History of Greece, or equivalent; Leigbton's History of Rome 
through the Republic, or equivalent ; Greek Grammar, including Prosody; Aenophon, 
Anabasis, three books; Jones' Greek Prose Composition, or equivalent; '*'Homer, Iliad^ 
two books; Higher Arithmetic, including the Metric System; Algebra, through Quad- 
ratic Equations; Plane Geometry; English Grammar and Geography; Civil Government 
and United States History. 

All candidates for advanced standing in this and the following courses are examined, 
in addition to the preparatory studies, in those already pursued by the class which they 
propose to enter. 

SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

Freshman Year. 

Fall Term, — History — Roman History and Geography. Latin— Cicero; Exercises in 
Writing. Mathematics — Algebra completed. EngltshI — Essays, Discussions, and 
Declamations; Drill in Elocution. 

Winter Term, — History— Greek History and Geography. Latin— Cicero; Exercises 
in Composition. Mathematics— Geometry completed. English — Essays, Discusi^ions, 
and Declamations; Drill in Elocution. 

Spring Term. — Latin— Cicero; Exercises in Composition. Nat. Science— Botany — 
Phaenogams, with Laboratory Work. Mathei^atics — Trigonometry — Plane and 
Spherical. English— Essays, Discussions, and Declamations; Drill in Elocution. 

Sophomore Year. 

Fall Term. — English- Rhetoric. Nat. Science — Inorganic Chemistry. Mathemat- 
ics — Analytical Geometry. % Frevck— Grammar ; ChardenaVs First French Course^ 
German — Grammar ; Stern^s Studien und Plavdereien, First Series. English— Essays. 
Discussions, and Declamations; Drill in Elocution. 

Winter Term. — Nat. Science — Inorganic Chemistry; Qualitative Analysis. Zoology. 
Drawing (2 h.) — Mechanical Drawing. French— (Jramwar; Sauveur^s Causeries; 
ChardenaVs French Exercises. English — History of English Literature. German — 
Grammar ; Stern^s Studien vnd Plaudereien, Second Series. English — Essays, Dis- 
cussions, Declamations, and Orations; Drill in Elocution. 

Spring Tertw.- Mathematics — Surveying and Field Work. Nat. Science— Orgranic 
Chemistry ; Qualitative Analysis, with a Uourse in the Determination of Min€ral8, 
Nat. Science — Zoology — Advanced Work. French- C/iardena/ continued; Knapp^s 
Modem French Prose. Qebmav— Classics^ English — Essays, Discussions, Declama- 
tions, and Orations; Drill in Elocution. 

Junior Year. 

Fall Term. — Physics— Mechanics and Hydrostatics. Nat. Science— Botany — 
Physiological and Cryptogamic. English — Study of English Classics— Chaucer^ 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, with Lectures, Gk^mav— Nathan der Weise — Lessing, 
French— Ptcoio/a. History — Ancient and Mediceval History, Oratory — Lectures 
on Composition and Style; Essays, Discussions, Orations, and Elocution. 

* In place of the Homer, the last six books of Vergil's Jilneid, or an eqaiyalent amonnt of Latin, will be 
accepted. 
t Lessons in the Bible, and English or Oratory, weekly, thronghont the coarse. 
X The sabjects printed in italics are elective. 
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Winter Term, — Physics — Pneumatios, Aooustics, Light, Heat, and Electricity. Nat. 
SdKNOE— Human Anatomy and Physiology^ and Hygiene. Mktaphtsiob— 2x)gio. 
Qerhan — Herman und Dairothea — Ooethe. riaaxoB^La Triade .FVaneowe. Histort 
—History of England, Oratory— Leoturee on Compoeition and Style; JEjasays, DiBoua- 
sions, Orations, and Elocution. 

Spring rerm.— Physics— Astronomy. Qkrman — Faust — Ooethe, F«Exion—VAUe- 
magne—DeStoiBl, History — History of France and Cfermany, Oratory— Lecturea 
on Composition and Style; Essays, Discussions, Orations, and Elocution. 

Senior Year. 

Fall Term. — Metaphysics— Elements of Intellectual Science. Nat. Science — 
Geology. Civil. Polity — Lieber on Civil Liberty. English — Study of Later English 
Authors, with Lectures, Oratory— Lecturee and £}zercise8 in Elocution and Oratory. 

Winter Term.— Metaphysics— Elements of Intellectual Science (half term). Nat. 
Science — Advanced Work in any of the Sciences, Civil. Polity — Political Economy. 
HisTOKr— 'Constitutional History of the United States. Oratory— Lecturee and 
Exercises in Elocution and Oratory. 

Spring Term.— EIthics— Moral Philosophy. Chribtlanity— Evidences of Christianity, 
witn Liectures. Abt— Outline History, with Lectures on the Principles and Philosophy 
of Art. Pkdaqooicb— Lectures—Development of the Human Faculties: Organizanon, 
Oradinq, and Management of Schools; History of EduccUion. Oratory— A Thesis 
for Graduation. 

Candidates for admission to this course must sustain a satisfactory examination in 
the subjects outlined in the Scientific and Literary Course, Preparatory Department 
or must show satisfactory certificates for the same. 

LITERABT COURSE. 

Freshman Year. 

Fall Term.— History— Roman History and Geography. Latin— Cicero; Exercises in 
Writing. Mathematics — Algebra completed. ENOUsa*— Essays, Discussions and 
Declamations; Drill in EUoeution. 

Winter Term. — History— Greek History and Geographv. Latin— Cicero; £}xercisee 
in Composition. Mathematics— Geometry completed. E^olish- Essays, Discussions, 
and Declamations; Drill in Elocution. 

Spring Term. — Latin — Cicero; Exercises in Composition. Natural Science — Botany 
— PnaBUogams, with Laboratory Work. Mathematics— Trigonometor-Plane and 
Spherical. Engljsh— Essays, Discussions, and Declamations; Drill in E&ocution. 

SopJiomore Year. 

Fall Term. — ^EMglish — ^Rhetoric. Latin — Vergil; Reading at sight; Composition. 
French— (Grammar; ChardenaVs First French Course^ German— Grammar; 
Stern's Studien und Plaudereien, First Series. Mathematics— Anaiytieai Geometry. 
Natural. Science— Jnoiyante Chemistry. English- Essays, Discussions and Decla- 
mations; Drill in Elocution. 

Winter Term. — English- History of ESnglish Literature. Latin— Vergil; Reading 
at sight; Composition (Foetiy and Prose). French— (Trammor; Sauveur^s Causeries; 
ChardenaVs French Exercises. Natural. Science— ZoOtogy. German— C?rammar; 
Stern's Studien und Plaudereien, Second Series. Natural Science — Inorganic 
Chemistry \ (^alitative Analysis. English— Essays, Discussions, Declamations, and 
Orations; Drill in Elocution. 

Spring Term.— Latin— Vergil; Reading at sight; Reviews. Frenoh- O^rdeno/ 
continued, Knapp^s Modern French Prase. German— CloMiee. Natural Science— 
Zoology. — Advanced Work. Mathematics— iSttrveytit^ and Field Work. English — 
Essays, Discussions, Declamations and Orations; Drill m Elocution. 

Junior Year. 

Fall Term.— Qkrmav— Nathan der Weise—Lessing. French— Picciola. Physics— 
Mechanics and Hydrostatics. Latin— Livy ; Studies in MUitarv and Political 
Antiquities of Rome, English— ^fudj/ of English Clcusics — Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakespeare. Milton, with Lectures. History— Ancient and Medueval History. 

* LeMonii in tbo Bibls, and Encliah or Qratoiy, wwkly, thronchoat tbe ooorte. 
t The Mibieotfl printed in italics are elMtire. 
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Oratory— Lectures on Composition and Style; flssays, Discussions, Orations, and 
Elocution. 

Winter Term— Gkrm Aft— Herman und Dorothea — Goethe, French— La Triade 
Frangaise. Metaphysics— Logrtc. Physics — Pneumatics, Acouatica, Light , Heat, and 
Electricity. Latin— Horace — Odes\ Catullus— Selections ; Lectures on Roman Liter- 
<iture. Natural. Science — Human Anatomy and Physiology and Hygiene. His- 
tory — History of England. Oratory — Lectures on Composition and Style; Essays, 
Discussions, Orations, and Elocution. 

Spring Term.— Gehmav— Faust— Ooeth£. Fuench—V Allema{fne—De Stael. Physics 
— Astronomy. Latin— t/wveria/ — Select Satires; Studies in the Institutions and His- 
tory of the Roman Empire. History— fTwfory of France and Germany . Oratory — 
Lectures on Composition and Style; Essays, Discussions, Orations, and Elocution. 

Senior Year. 

Fall Term. — Mjetaphysics— Ellements of Intellectual Science. Nat. BciKSfCE— Geology, 
Cn'iL Polity — Lieber on Civil Liberty. English — Study of Later English Authors, 
with Lectures. Oratory — Lectures and Exercises in Elocution and Oratory. 

Winter Term. — Metaphysics — Elements of Intellectual Science (half term). Civil 
Polity — Political Economy. Nat. Science — Advanced Work in any of the Sciences. 
KisTORY— Constitutional History of the United States. Oratory — Lectures and 
Exercises in Elocution and Oratory. 

Spring Term. — EiTHics—Moral Philosophy. Christianity — Evidences of Christianity, 
with Lectures. Art — Outline History, urith Lectures on the Principles and Philosophy 
of Art. Latin — Luxyretius : Lectures on Rom^n Scfiools of Philosophy. Pjbdaoooics — 
Lectures — Development of the Human Faculties; Organization, Gradina, and Man- 
agement of Schools ; History of Education, Oratory — A Thesis for Graduation. 

Candidates for admission to this course must sustain a satisf aetory examination in the 
subjects outlined in the Scientific and Literary Course, Preparatory Department or 
must show satisfactory certificates for the same. 

PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 

CLASSICAL COURSE. 

In order to pursue profitably the studies of the Junior Year, students should be well 
grounded in Modern Greography, the elements of English Grammar, and Arithmetic 
through Decimal Fractions. A much greater proficiency in English studies is found to 
be of great advantage. 

The completion of the Course of Study prepares the student for any college. It is of 
the greatest advantage that the student enter the department at the beginning of the 
course. Emphasis is laid on the requiremento in Latin Qrammar ana Composition, 
Greek Grammar and Composition, and Roman and Gr^ek History; past experience 
shows that the candidate is liable to overestimate his atteinmente in these subjects. 
General information must not be regarded as an equivalent for technical scholaii^ip; 
nor mere translation for systematic drill in the forms and usages of language. 

Examinations, conducted in writing, are held in each study onoe, at least, in each 
term; and near the close of the yetir with reference to promotion and graduation. Pro- 
motion and graduation are secured only by those who give satisfactory evidence of the 
requisite proficiency. 

Junior Year. 

Fall rerm.— En(jli8H — Grammar and Analysis. Latin — Grammar and Lessoas. 
Mathematics — Arithmetic. English* — Spelling, Punctuation, Dictetion and 
Declamations. 

Winter Term.— ENOLisH—Grammar and Analysis completed. Latin — Grammar and 
Lessons; Selections from Caesar; Exercises in Writing. Mathematics — Arithmetic 
completed, including the Metric System. English— Spelling, Development of Simple 
Themes, and Declamations. 

Spring Term, — History- History and Geography of the United Stetes. Latin — 
Cicsar; Exercises in Writing. Government— Civil Government of the United Stetee, 
with special reference to Michigan. English— Spelling, Essays, and Reclamations. 

* LessonB in the Bible, and English, weekly, throoghoat the conrae. 
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Middle Y€ar. 

FaU Term, — Latin — Cicero — Seleotions; Exercises in Writing; Reading at sight. 
Greek— Qrammar and Lessons. Mathematics — Algebra. Enoljsh— Essays, Written 
Discussions, and Declamations; Drill in Elocution. 

Winter Term. — Latin— Cicero; Exercises in Composition; Reading at sight. Greek 
— Grammar and Lessons. Mathematics— Algebra through Quadratic Equations. 
English — Essays, Discussions, and Declamations; Drill in Elocution. 

Spring Term. — Latin — Cicero: Exercises in Composition; Reading at sight. Greek 
— Grammar and Lessons; Xenopnon — Coy's First Reader, forty pages. Mathematics — 
Geometry (Plane). ENGiiisH — Essays, Discussions, and Declamations; Drill in Elocution. 

Senior Year, 

Fall Term. — Latin — ^Vergil; Exercises in Composition; Reading at sight Greek — 
Review of the Lessons, Xenophon — Coy*s First Reader completed, AnalMisis, Books I, 
II; Reading at sight (2 h.) Composition. Uistort (3 h.^ — Roman History and Geography. 
EiNOLJSH— Essays, Discussions, and Declamations; Drill in Elocution. 

Winter Term. — Latin — Vergil; Composition (Poetry into Prose); Reading at sight 
Greek — Xenophon — Anabasis, Books III, IV; Herodotus — Selections; Reading at sight 
(2 h.); Composition. Hktort f3 h.)— Greek History and Geography. Enoljsh— Essays, 
Discussions, Declamations, ana Orations; Drill in Elocution. 

Sprina rerm.— Latin— Vergil— Reading at sight; Reviews. Greek — Homer — Iliad, 
two booKs; Selections from Attic Prose; Reading at sight (2 h.); Revievra. Engubh— A 
Thesis. for Graduation. 

SCIENTIFIC AND LITER ABY COURSE. 
Junior Year. 

Fmll Term. — English— Grammar and Analysis; Penmanship. Mathematics — Arith- 
metic. Geoorapht — Political Oleography. JSnoush* — Spelling, Punctuation, Dicta- 
tion, and Declamations. 

Winter 2>rm.— English — Grammar and Analysis completed. Mathematics — Arith- 
metic completed, including the Metric System; Book-keeping.t English— Spelling, 
Development of Simple Themes, and Declamations. 

Sprimi Term. — History — ^Historv and Geography of the United States. Govern- 
ment — Civil Government of the United States, with special reference to Michigan. 
Drawing— Free-Hand and Geometrical Drawing. EInolish— Spelling, Essays, and 
Declamations. 

Senior Year. 

Fall Term. — Latin — Grammar and Lessons. Mathematics — Algebra. Nat^cienoe 
— Physical Geography. English — ESssays, Written Discussions, and Declamations; 
Drill in Elocution. 

Winter rerm.— LATiN—Grammar and Lessons; Selections from Caoear; Exercises in 
Writing. Mathematics— A^bra through Quadratic ESquations. Physics— Natural 
Philosophy (Elementary), ^glish— Essays, Discussions, and Declamations. Drill in 
Elocution. 

Spring 7>rm.— Latin— Caesar; ESzeroises in Writing. Mathematics— Geometry 
(Plane); Nat. Science— Physiology and Hygiene (Elementary). EInolish— Essays, Dis- 
cussions, and Declamations; Drill in Elocution. 

All candidates for advanced standing in these courses are examined in studies already 
pursued by the class they propose to enter. 

The courses in Mathematics and Sciences are undergoing a thorough revision in both 
Preparatory and College. The results of this revision will take effect the beginning of 
next Fall Term. 

ENGLISH eOURSE. 

The course of instruction in this Department is designed to impart a thorough 
knowledge of t^e common and higher branches of an English education. Students are 
prepared for the beet Scientific Schools, by substituting Latin or French, as required, 

* LeMonn In the Bible, and Enffliah. wmkbr. throochoat tlie ooorae. 
t Art may be eabetitated for this by the ladies. 

26 
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for equivalent studies. Students who honorably complete the iirst three years may 
receive a certificate for presentation to Scientific Schools. The preparation required 
for admission is indicated by the " Course of Study " following. The studies of the 
third and fourth years are not pursued as elementary studies. 

The College is provided with apparatus for illustrating the principles of Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy, and instruction is given in its use. It has also a valuable 
set of instruments for Practical Surveying and Civil Engineering. The Laboratory is 
fitted with desks and apparatus for practical work by the students, both in Qeneral 
Chemistry and in Chemical Analysis. 

First Year. 

Fall Term.— English Grammar. Arithmetic. Greography. Penmanship. "^English 
— Spelling, Punctuation, Dictation, and Declamations. 

Winter Term. — English Grammar and Analysis. Arithmetic. Book-keeping. Eng- 
lish — Spelling, Development of Simple Themes, and Declamations. 

Spring Term. — History of the United States. Civil Gk>vemment. Drawing. Eng- 
lish—Spelling, Essays, and Declamations. 

Second Year. 

Fall Term. — Physical Geography. Rhetoric. Algebra. English — Essays, Written 
Discussions, Declamations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Winter Term. — Natural Philosophy, ZoOk»gy. Algebra. Vocal Music. English — 
Essays, Discussions, Declamations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Spring Term. — Geometry. Physiology. Botany. English — Essays, Discussions, 
Declamations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Third Year. 

Fall Term. — Algebra. Botany. Chemistry. English — Essays, Discussions, Declama- 
tions, and Drill in Elocution. 

Winter Term. — Geometry. English Literature. '\Chemistry. Anatomy and Phy- 
siology. English — Essays, Discussions, Declamations, Orations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Spring Term. — Logic. Trigonometry. Chemistry. Advanced Methods. English — 
Essays, Discussions, Declamations, Orations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Fourth Year. 

Fall Term. — Analytical Geometry. History. Geology. Mental Philosophy. French. 
German. Oratory — Lectures on Composition and Style, Essays, Discussions, Orations, 
and Elocution. 

Winter Term. — History. Geology. Mental Philosophy. Political Economy. 
French. German. Oratory — Lectures on Composition ana Style, Eissays, Discussions, 
Orations, and Elocution. 

Spring Term. — Astronomy. History. Art. Surveying. French. German. 
Oratory — Essays, Discussions, Declamations, and Elocution. 

NORMAL COURSES. 

ENGLISH COURSE. 
First Year. 

Fall Term. — English Grammar. Arithmetic. Geography. Penmanship. Methods 
— Elementary sounds. Primary Reading, and Language Lessona ^English — Spelling, 
Punctuation, Dictation, and Declamations. 

Winter Term.- English Grammar and Analysis. Arithmetic. Book-keeping. Eng- 
lish — Spelling, Development of Simple Themes, and Declamations. 

Spring Terw.— History of the United States. Civil Government. Drawing. Eng- 
lish—Spelling, Essays, and Declamations. 

Second Year. 

Fall Term.— Algebra. Physical Geography. Rhetoric. Vocal Music. Methodsy- 
Class Work. English — Essays, Written Discussions, Declamations, and Drill in 
Elocution. 

Winter Term.— Algebra. Natural Philosophy. Zoology. English— Essays, Dis- 
cussions, Declamations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Spring Term.— Geometiy. Physiology. Botany. English— Essays, Discussions, 
Declamations, and Drill in Elocution. 



* LeeBons in the Bible, and English or Oratory, weekly, thronghoat the oonrsc. 

t The sabjpcts printed in italics are elective. 

t Lessons in the Bible, and English, weekly, thronghoot the coarse. 
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Third Year. 

FcUl Term. — Algebra. Methods— School Organization, Grading, and Management. 
*Chemi8try. German, Latin. English — Essays, Discussions, Declamations, and Drill 
in Elocution. 

Winter Term. — Geometry. Chemistry. Enalish Literature. German. ' Latin. 
English— Essays, Discussions, Declamations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Spring Term.—Triponometry. German. Latin. Chemistry. Methods — Develop- 
ment of the Human Faculties: Organization, Grading, and Management of Schools, and 
History of Education. Einglish — Essays, Discussions, Declamations, and Drill in 
Elocution. 

LANGtAGE COURSE. 

First Year. 

Fall Term. — English Grammar. Arithmetic. Geography. Penmanship. Methods 
—Elementary Sounds, Primary Reading, and Language Lessons. tEnglish — Spelling, 
Punctuation, Dictation, and Declamations. 

Winter Term. — English Grammar and Analysis. Arithmetic. Book-keeping. Eng- 
lish — Spelling, Development of Simple Themes, and Declamations. 

Spring Term. — History of the United States. Civil Government. Drawing. Eng- 
lish — Spelling, Essays, and Declamations. 

Second Year. 

Fall TVrm.— Algebra. Latin. Methods— Glass Work. English— Essays, Written 
Discussions, Declamations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Winter Term. — Algebra. Latin. Vocal Music. English — Essays, Discussions, Dec- 
lamations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Spring Term. — G^metry. Physiology. Latin. English— Essays, Discussions, Dec- 
lamations, and Drill in EUoeution. 

Third Year. 

Fall Term. — Algebra. Methods— School Organization, Grading, and Mani^cement 
Latin. French. Greeks German. English — Essays, Discussions, Declamations and 
Drill in Elocution. 

Winter- Term. — Geometry. Latin. French. Greek. Cferman. English — Essays, 
Discussions, Declamations, Orations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Spring Term. — Botany. Latin. French. Greek. German. Einglish— Essays, Dis- 
cussions, Declamations, Orations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Fourth Year. 

Fall Term. — Latin. Greek. Roman History. Geology. R9ietoric. Mental Phil- 
osophy. Oratory— Lectures on ComiKwition and Style, Essays, Discussions, Orations, 
ana Elocution. 

Winter Term.— Latin. Greek. Greek History. Chemistry. English Literature. 
Mental Philosophy. Oratory — Lectures on Composition and Style, ESssays, Discus- 
sions, Orations, and Elocution. 

Spring Term.— Latin. Greek. Art. Chemistry. Moral Philosophy. Methods- 
Development of the Human Faculties; Organization, Grading, and Management of 
Schools, and History of Education. Oratory— Lectures on Composition and Style, 
Essays, Discussions, Orations and Elocution. 

The professional instruction in Reading and Elocution, and the reviews in the com- 
mon branches will be conducted by the Principal of the Normal Department The 
advanced studies will be pursued under the instruction of the College Professors in 
their respective departments. 

A class will be organized in the Fall and Spring terms for the benefit of those about 
to teach. It will last half the term. 

Those ^^ho complete any of the full courses will receive a Normal Certificate. 

BIBLE STUDY. 

All students are required to attend weekly exercises for the study of the Bible. 
These exercises are held every Friday, and the course of study is as follows: 

* The sabjeots piintad in italioit are electiire. 

t Lewons in the Biblei and English or Oratoiy. weekJy, throofftioat the coniae. 
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First Year. — The study of the Bible in its more material form, as a part of every 
scholar's education. Origin, preservation, grand divisions and subdivisions, with rela- 
tions of each to the other; authors, books, and relative position, with name and brief 
analysis of each; also a simple presentation of such questions as the term day, length of 
life, unity of the race, deluge, miracles, plagues, etc., to the end oT founding the student 
in the Christian faith, as well as for the historical study. 

The analysis of books this year is confined to the Old Testament. 

Second Year. — The same general and special work in the New Testament; together 
with ihe historical and logical connection between the Old and New Testaments. 

Third Year. — The study of the principal characters of the Old Testament in the light 
of the Old Dispensation; and the study of the characters of the New Testament, except 
Christ. 

Fourth Year. — The study of Christ as set forth in the Gospels. 

Fifth Year. — ^The planting and developing of the Jewish and Christian Church, Cove- 
nants, and Ordinances. 

Sixth Year. — Internal and external evidences of Christianity. 

Seventh Year. — Doctrines and accompanying duties as set forth in the Old Testament 
and Pauline Epistles. The Shorter Catechism. 

THE ART DEPARTMENT 

has prospered under the care of Mrs. Ella M. Kedzie, A. B. The course she prescribes 
leads to advanced work in Art, and fits the student for certain studies in science. It is 
the object of this department to develop in the student's mind a correct idea of form, 
as well as an appreciation of the beautiful; also to train the powers of observation 
until the students are capable of working independently from life and sketching from 
nature. 

A thorough understanding of the principles of drawing is followed by the study of 
form from simple models and casts, afterwards studies in still life, sketching from 
nature, and the study of the human form. The following will give an idea of the work 
pursued: 

Pencil Drawing is free to all students for one term of twenty-four lessons. This com- 
prises the fundamental principles of drawing, working from the flat, followed by the 
study of form or extension, from simple objects, models, and casts. 

Mechanical Drawing is free to all students for one term of twentjr-four lessons. 

Charcoal Drawing includes drawing from the cast and still life studiea A good 
assortment of casts of leaves, fruit, fragments of the human form, etc., has been pro- 
vided for this work. 

Crayon Drawing — finished pictures and crayon portraits. 

China Painting embraces the decorating of porcelain, vases, tiles, etc., in mineral 
colors. Gilding is also done. A kiln is provided for the firing of porcelain. 

Oil and Water Colors— Studies in still life, landscapes, flowers, figures, etc. 

Students wishing to make Art a specialty can have instruction and the use of the Art 
Room and models, daily. 

THE OLIVET CONSERVATORY OP MUSIC 

has been under the care of Prof. John A. Miller as Director. He has brought to the 
position a fine reputation, great zeal and energy, and a determination to succeed. He 
has infused new life into the Conservatory, and increasing numbers show that he is 
achieving success. 

INSTRUCTION. 

This School of Music offers the finest advantages for the study of Music — Instru- 
mental, Vocal, and Theoretical — either exclusively or with other studies. The methods 
of instruction are similar to those of the best conservatories in this country and 
Europe. The courses of study are comprehensive and thorough, being arranged with a 
view to maintain a high standard of musical taste. The aim of the management is to 
secure a complete mastery of all branches which are undertaken by the student, rather 
than to give a superficial knowledge of a few pieces. A real education of the musical 
faculties is accomplished, rather than a training in styles which are to be blindly 
imitated by the pupil. 

Four courses of study are offered: 

1. A course in Piano, Harmony, and Musical Composition. 

2. A course in Pipe Organ, Harmony, and Musical Composition. 

3. A course in Vocal Music, Harmony, and Musical Composition. 
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4. A course combining work belonging to the three preceding courses. 

A full course will take between four and five years. Talented students, with 
diligence, may finish it in four years. 

Being connected with the College, a double advantage is given the student for 
musical and mental improvement, and it is the aim of the management to encourage 
and urge the musical student to such studies as English Literature, Rhetoric, Modem 
Languages, and History. 

WHO MAY ENTER. 

Students may enter without taking either of the Regular Courses, and may pursue 
such a line of work and to such an extent as the teacher may direct. Student who 
wish to enter any of the Regular Courses should have finished the studies preparing 
for the Scientific and Literary Course of the College. 

THE PIANOFORTE. 

In the study of this instrument great attention is given to every detail of technique. 
Elspecial care is taken to develop a true musical touch and an expressive style of 
playing. 

PREPARATORY CX)URSE (ONE YEAR). 

Studies in Position, Tension, Motion and Touch. Lebert and Stark*s Method — 
Zwitscher*s and Plaidy's Technical Studies. Easy Etudes by Bertini, Koehler, 
Loeschhom. Easy Sonatinas and Pieces by Clementi, Kuhlau, Reinecke, Liohner, 
Meister, etc. Major and Minor Scales in slow practice. 

COLLEGIATE COURSE. 

First Grade. 

Zwitscher's and Plaidy*s Technical Studies. Major Scales. First Introduction of 
Arpeggios. Etudes by Czemy, Loeschhom, Bertini, Schmidt. Sonatinas by Clementi, 
Kunlau. ESasy Pieces. Tone. Accent. Expression. Memorizing. Sight Heading. 

Second Orade. 

Five-finger Exercises. Minor Scales. Arpeggios. Etudes by Loeschhom, Koehler, 
Bertini, Czemy, Heller. Sonatmas and SonatM by Kuhlau, Haydn, Reinecke. Modem 
Pieces. Memorizing. Sight Reading. Vocal Accompaniments. 

Third Grade, 

Scale Review for higher Velocity and Power. Qrand Arpeggios. Trill Exercises. 
Zwitscher's, Mason's, and Plaidy's Technical Studies. Etudes by Loeschhom, Koehler, 
Czemy, Heller, Schmidt. Bach's Inventions. Bach's Well-Tempered Clavichord. 
Sonatas by Haydn, Mozart. Mendelssohn's Songs vnthout Words. Modern Pieces. 
Reading of Score in Oratorio Choruses. Song Accompaniments. Memorizing. 
Phrasing. 

Fourth Grade. 

Double Thirds and Sixths. Dominant Seventh Arpeggios. Scale Reviews. Etudes 
by Heller, Loeschhom, Cramer, Jensen, Bach. Ciementi's Qradus ad Pamassum. 
Sonatas by Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. Smaller Pieces by Schumann, Mendelssohn, 
Raff, Chopin, Schubert, etc. Song and Chorus Acoompaniments. Transpositions. 
Sight Reading. 

Fifth Grade. 

Scales in Double Thirds and Sixths. Kullack's Octave School. Tausig's Technical 
Studies. Etudes by Cramer, Loeschhom, Moeoheles. Sonatas bv Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Hummel. Fantasias, Waltzes, etc., by Mendelssohn, Schubert, Raff, Chopin, 
Schumann, etc. Memorizing. Accompaniments. 

Sixth Grade. 

Tausig's Daily Studies. Kullack's Octave Studies, Review of Scales in all different 
forms. JBaoh's French and English Suites. Bach's Preludes and Fugues. Studies by 
Hiller, Moscheles, Chopin, Haendel, Henselt Sonatas by Beethoven, Schubert, Weber, 
and ' Scarlatti. Concertos by Fields, Mozart. Concert Selections by Mendelssohn^ 
Weber, Raff, Dupont, Rubinstein, Mills, Talbsrg, Heller, etc. Concert Playing. 
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Seventh Grade. 

Daily Technique, KuUack's Octave Studies. Tausig's Daily Studies. Etudes by 
Chopin, Henselt, Rubinstein. Bach's Well -Tempered Clavichord, Bach's Fugues. 
Sonatas and Concertos by Mendelssohn, Weber, Beethoven, Hummel. Brahms, Liszt, 
etc. Grand Compositions by Beethoven, Hummel, Rubinstein, Chopin, Schuman, St. 
Saens, Tausig, Liszt, Brahms, etc. Classification of Works. Critical Analysis of Com- 
positions. Essays on Music. Methods of Teaching. 

THE PIPE ORGAN. 

Students desiring to study the Pipe Organ should have finished at least the third 
grade of Piano Playing. 

A very complete Pipe Organ of two manuals, and two and a quarter octaves of pedals, 
furnishes an opportunity for practice such as is rarely to be obtained, at any price, 
even in the largest cities. In the lessons in Organ Playing, particular attention is 
given to the study of obligato pedal playing, Registration, Church service in all forms. 
Choir Accompaniment, and Concert Music, with special attention to the works of Bach 
and Mendelssohn. Pupils, when advanced, are afforded practical experience in accom- 
panying the Choir in Cnorus and Quartet. 

First Grade, 

Text-books: Ritter's and Rink's Organ Schools; Pedal Studies by D. Buck, Thayer; 
Preludes, Fugues, and easier pieces by Buck, Mendelssohn, Merkel, Guilmant, etc.; 
Accompaniments for Solo and Chorus Playing. 

Second Grade. 

Pedal Studies by Buck, Schneider, etc. Best's Arrangements from the Scores of the 
Great Masters. Sonatas by Bach, Mendelssohn, Merkel. Preludes. Extempore Play- 
ing. Accompaniments. Registration. Selections by Lemmens, Guilmant, Batiste, etc. 

Third Grade. 

Toepfer's Organ Studies. Bach's Preludes, Fugues, and Toccatas. Haendel's Con- 
certos. Merkel's Sonatas. Selections from Bach, Haendel, Mendelssohn, Heese, Buck, 
Widor, etc. Church Playing — accompanying Solo, Choir, and Chorus. 

Fourth Grade. 

Buck's Fugues, Trios, Sonatos and Passaglia. Rheinberger's Sonatas. Concert 
studies and pieces by Bach, Haendel, Buck, Rheinberger, Beet, St. Saens, etc. 
Structure of the Organ. Choir Accompaniment. Chorus Accompaniment. 

CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE. 

The aim of this Department is to acquire a mastery over the production and man- 
agement of sound in singing. 

Especial attention is given to a healthy and skillful management of the breath; the 
production of a clear, full, and resonant tone, free from the throat; distinct enunciation, 
the art of phrasing correctly, and the development of a refined musical taste. 

Course of Instruction. 

Grade I. — Lessons in Breathing, Emission of Voice in Tone Production. Blending 
of Registers. Intervals. Trill and Diatonic Scale in slow movement. Easy Studies 
and Solfeggios. Easy Songs and Ballads. Sight Reading. 

Grade ll. — Study of Major and Minor Intervals with and without Portamento. 
Arpeggios. Chromatic Scale in slow movement Major and Minor Scales. Exercises, 
Legato, and Staccato. Progressive Studies and Solfeggios. English Songs and Bal- 
lads. Sacred Music. Sight Reading. 

Grade III. — Major, Minor, and Chromatic Scales in more rapid movement. Develop- 
ment of Voice by use of Arpeggios. Sustenuto. More dimcult Solfeggios. Art of 
Phrasing. Songs of moderate difficulty from Classic Writers. Sacred Music. Sight 
Reading. 

Grade IV.— Continuation of Scale Study. Embellishments. Advanced Exercises 
and Solfeggios. Phrasing, Songs from German, French, and Italian Composers. Diffi 
cult Songs from Classic Writers. Selections from Oratorios. Sight Reading. 

THEORY OF MUSIC AND COMPOSITION. 

This study should be undertaken as early as possible, as by a knowledge of it muoh 
time may be saved in the practice of Vocal and Instrumental Music. A practical 
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application of each principle is made immediately upon its presentation. Theory thus 
becomes of great value to the student in subsequent study , a knowledge of it insuring 
facility in reading at sight. The course of study requires three years. 

The text^books used are Emery's " Elements of Harmony," Richter's " Harmony," 
Richter's ** Treatise on Counterpoint," and Stainer's " Composition." 

HISTORY OF MUSIC. 

A series of lectures on this subject will be given every year by the Director. The 
text-book used is the *^ History of Music," by Langhaus. 

DIPLOMAS AND CERTIFICATES. 

A Diploma will be given: 

1. For the completion of the Piano Course, with Harmony, Counterpoint, and History 
of Music. 

2. For the completion of the full oourse for Pipe Organ, with Harmony, Counterpoint, 
and History of M!usic. 

3. For the completion of the Vocal Course, with Piano (two years), Harmony (two 
years), and History of Music. 

A Certificate will be given for the completion of the third year of the full course. 

LITERARY REQUIREMENTS. 

Candidates for graduation are required to pass examination in the following studies, 
or their equivalents: Algebra to the amount of two terms* work in the College; Grer- 
man, six terms; French, three terms; Rhetoric, one term; Acoustics and English Liter-, 
ature, one term. They are also required to attend Rhetorical Classes during three 
years of their course in the Conservatory. 

Transient students in the Conservatory are recommended to elect one study each term 
in one of the courses in letters. 

Free tuition is granted in one study each term, in any of the above courses, to every 
musical student who pays not less than $24.00 for tuition in the Conservatory. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Upon entering the Conservatory, students will be examined in the various branches 
to be studied. To facilitate examination, each pupil should be prepared to give a 
full statement of previous courses of study which may have been pursued, and to play 
or sing two or more well-practiced pieces as examples of attainment, besides scales and 
exercises. 

CX)UR8E OF READING FOR CONSERVATORY STUDENTS. 

First Year, 

First Term. — Chomet— Influence of Music. Haweis— Music and Morals. Nohl — 
Mozart. 

Second Temi, — Fay — Music Study in Germany. Ella— Musical Sketches. Tbwns- 
hend — Haydn. 

Third Term, — Engel — Musical Facts and Myths, Vol. 1. Beethoven -Letters (trans- 
lated by Lady Wallace). Lampadius— Meadelssohn. 

Second Year. 

First Term. — Hunt— History of Music. Mason— Musical Letters. Wasielewski — 
Schumann. 

Second Term,— Fillmore— Pianoforte Music. Frost— Life of Schubert (Grove's Diet.). 
Ferris — The Great Composers. 

Third Term. — Hullah- -History of Modern Music. Barrett — FLnglish Church Compos- 
ers. Nohl— Beethoven. 

Third Year. 

First Tcrwi.- -Hullah —Transition Period of Musical History. Ferris —Great Singers, 
1st and 2d series. Sohoelcher Life of Haendel. 

Second Term.— Liszt— Life of Chopin. Mendelssohn— Letters from Italy and Swit- 
zerland (translated by Lady Wallace^. Hueffer — Wagner. 

Third Terwi.— Pole — ^Tne Philosopny of Music. Poole— Life of Bach. Sohumann — 
Music and Musicians. 
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The reading of the three volumes per term will consume something less than one hour 
per day. The books required in the course may be found in the College Library, where 
also may be found the following books of reference: 

Grove's Dictionary, Stainer and Barrett's Dictionary of Musical Terms, Cyclopedia of 
Music and Musicians, by Cham pi in and Apthorp, etc. 

The year has been prosperous in all the lines of college life. It has 
added fifty to the number of students. It has added a much larger per- 
centage to the classes in the College proper. It has seen all the courses 
of study in the College and the Preparatory Department thoroughly revised 
and the requisites for admission greatly enlarged. It has seen the Phi 
Alpha Pi Hall finished and dedicated; Rev. Willis E. Parsons, of Albion, 
class of 1881, delivered the oration on the occasion. 

This building has been described in previous reports; but no descrip- 
tion has done justice to the finished struct\;tre. It is a fit companion to 
the Adelphic Hall. 

Burrage Hall is fully meeting the expectations it raised. Through its 
reading room and library it is pouring into the College immeasurable 
influence for good. It is a daily delight to both students and professors. 

The departments of Biology, Chemistry, Mathematics, and Mechanics 
have been doing their share to justify the reputation Olivet has gained for 
aflfording the best facilities for scientific study. The good work done in 
Mechanics has led the trustees to make a generous appropriation to that 
department for apparatus. It will soon be in use before the classes. 

While the sciences are thus pressing toward the front, the Classics, the 
Modern Languages, English Literature, History, Mental, Moral and Polit- 
ical Science are not receding. 

The Art Department, the Conservatory of Music, all parts of the Insti- 
tution have felt the new life coming in. Professors, students and alumni 
seem to take equal pride in the growth and the prosperity. I close with a 
quotation from the report of Rev. D. R. Atkins, chairman of a committee 
sent to visit the College last May: 

Olivet College today is a potent fact in the life of Michigan, suggestive 
of truths which may well please its friends. It is at once the evidence of 
past industry, courage, discretion and fidelity. It tells us plainly of 
Christian self-sacrifice. It is now the prophecy of coming power and 
immense usefulness. It is sure to grow in material and intellectual great- 
ness, and no one can doubt its future eflSciency in promoting both culture 
and growth in good character. This Institution wins respect €«id carries 
confidence. Here is a student's atmosphere. Here is a religious Coll^;e 
without being sectarian. Here is an opportunity to obtain an education at 
small expense without its being cheap. With a favorable location amid 
few temptations; with natural beauty in every direction without, and a 
devout regard for religion and true scholarship within, we are sure Olivet 
College has a high mission before it, and it is but natural under the exist- 
ing circumstances to believe this mission will be fulfilled. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Horatio Q. Buttebfield, 

President 
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REPORT OP THE BOARD OP VISITORS. 

ft 

Hon. Ferris S. Fitch, Superintendent of Public Instrtwiion: 

Dear Sir — The undersigDed, who were appointed a State Board of 
Visitors to Olivet College under the provisions of Act No. 99, Public Acts 
of 1885, respectfully report that we visited that Institution during the last 
week in May, and examined with care into such matters as the law requires. 

We beg leave to refer you to the Catalogue of the Institution for 1890- 
91 as to the courses of study. Upon these courses the only criticism we 
have to mi^e is that the optional studies during and subsequent to the 
Sophomore year do not in all cases seem to be equivalents. Wherever an 
election is permitted to the student, the educational value of the studies 
from which the election is made should be equal. We are pleased, how- 
ever, to report that the most of the students select the course marked out 
by the Faculty. 

We have nothing but words of commendation to bestow upon the 
character of the instruction given. The Facullrsr is composed of able and 
earnest men and women, and their work is of a high order. As to some of 
the departments, it ma^ be doubted, if any school in the State surpasses 
them in the quality of instruction given, and in the necessary equipment 
for their work. 

Other departments are doing excellent work, but they labor under the 
disadvantage of too meaner equipment. Should some good friend of the 
Institution desire to aid it, he could do so in no better way than by furnish- 
ing more and better apparatus for the Department of the Physical 
Sciences. One can but wonder that work of such excellent character can 
be done with such scant appliances. 

The Library of the College is now occupying its home in the beautiful 
and commodious building, which is a worthy monument to the loving 
hearts that have furnished the means with which to build and equip it. 
The library is in constant use by the students of the College, and to a good 
purpose. 

The College buildings are in good condition, but they need some slight 
repairs. 

To one feature we desire to call special attention. The societies of this 
Institution are not affiliated with the societies of any other college, nor 
are they secret societies. Yet we doubt if, in any institution of learning 
in the State, there can be found three societies that are doing so much for 
their schools as are the three at Olivet; while two of them have built for 
themselves, unaided by the Trustees, elegant and spacious homes, of which 
the societies and all friends of the College may well feel proud. 

The College has a well equipped ^^ymnasium, and physical culture under 
competent instructors is made a desirable feature in tne work of its stu- 
dents of both sexes. 

The Boarding Hall, which is an important feature of the College", is well 
kept, and students who desire, receive wholesome and nutritious food at a 
veiy low cost. 

The Dormitories are clean and comfortable, and seem to be excellently 
well mana^d. 

The grounds belonging to the College are quite extensive, and a little 
money judiciously expended, woula make them very beautiful and 
attractive. 

We cannot close this report without a word as to the relation of 01 
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College to the citizens of this State. Every year a large number of young 
men and women go out from it to enter the public schools as teachers. 
They carry with them to their work a preparation which few, if any, of the 
schools of the State, except the State Normal, attempt to furnish. Others 
of its students enter into the various occupations and professions of the 
Commonwealth with a breadth of culture, and strength of Christian char- 
acter, which tend to uphold all that tends to the good of society. Memy 
poor young men and women find help here to fit themselves for doing 
honorable work in the world, who, without the aid so furnished by those 
.wto have buih up this Institution, would have failed entirely. 

The teachers are inadequately paid for the work they are doing. Love 
for the Institution and a broad Christian charity controls them, else they 
would leave and go where they can easily command better salaries. 

The School ought, from the large wealth of some of its friends, to be 
much more amplv endowed, in order that the Trustees may have the 
means, not only for adequately compensating its teachers, but also for 
erecting needed buildings, repairing those it already has, and also for 
beautifying its grounds. 

We feel, sir tnat this college should be better known to the people of 
this State, who are seeking a school where they can send their sons and 
daughters to secure for them thorough instruction and Christian culture. 

Olivet is removed from many of the temptations ordinarily assailing 
students in larger towns. Saloons and their concomitant vices are excluded 
from the village, while manly athletics are encouraged and, to a proper 
extent, fostered. 

S. S. Babcock, 
Ruth Hoppin, 
Geo. R. Wallace, 
Board of Visitors. 
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REPORT OP THE PRINCIPAL. 

Hon. F. S, Fitch, State Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Deab Sir — The forty-second year of the Raisin Valley Seminary closed 
June 26, 1891, after forty weeks of work, successful intellectually, spirit- 
ually and financially. Tne Faculty were: 

Robert L. Kelly, Ph. B., PrincipaL 

Mary Edwards, B. A., and T. W. White, B. S. 
^ The dormitories were under control of John M. Hill, Superintendent, 
and Mary £. Hill, Matron, all of whom will continue in the work during 
the school year 1891-2. 

For a preparatory school the courses of study are full €«id strong, com- 
prising lour years of Latin; three years of Higher Mathematics; seven 
terms of History and Political Science; two years of German, and other 
studies in proportion. A full year is given to each of the branches. Alge- 
bra, Geometry and Natural Philosophy; two terms work each to General 
History, English Literature and Chemistry. Composition and Spelling 
are required of all students so long as they remain in the Institution. 
Thoroughness is the aim, and the subsequent success of former students 
indicates that it is being achieved. The school is supplied with fair work- 
ing libraries, museum, laboratory and physical apparatus. A good supply 
of current literature, a lecture course, a flourishing literary society, and a 
weekly students^ prayer meeting have furnished during the year opportu- 
nity for expansion and self-development amon^ students. 

The number in the graduating class was eight, five young ladies and 
three young men; two took the Latin course; six the English. The Alumni 
number 101. 

The health of the students and officers has been remarkably good, no 
serious case of sickness occurring during the year. About 65 per cent of 
the students were boarders. 

A marked increase in enthusiasm has been noted during the year in 
English Composition, and especial emphasis is placed upon the proper cul- 
tivation of the faculty of expression. 

The University extended tne diploma relation to the extent of admit- 
ting graduates of the Seminary to the B. S. course without examination. 
Heretofore graduates have been admitted, only, to the B. L. course. The 
history of the year has been encouraging. The prospect for the future 
is better still. 

Very respectfully, 

BioBT. L. Kelly, Principal 
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REPORT OP THE PRINCIPAL. 

Hon. F. S. Fitch, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Dear Sir — Permit me to forward to you the report of St. Mary's 
Academy for the year 1890-1, as required by the statutes of this State. 

The number of students enrolled during the year was 156. Of these 
80 were boarding students. g 

In June three completed the course of study, making the number of 
the graduates 47. During the year a Department of stenography and 
Tyx)e-writing was instituted, fitting those who desire positions as amanuenses 
or reporters 

The regular course of study (including the Preparatory Department), 
covers twelve years. Diplomas are given those who successfully complete 
the required studies. 



COURSE OP STUDY. 

PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
First Orade, 

First Session, — Prayers — Primary Questions of Catechism (tough t orally). Reading 
— (Word and Phonic Method). Charts and Thirty Lessons of First Reader. Spelling — 
Prom Reader. Writing— Script and Print (on slates). Numbers — Prom 1 to 10, with 
their Combinations. Roman Numerals — In connection with Reading Lessons. Object 
Lessons — Color — Porm — Pamiliar Objects. Drawing— Prom Cards— Dictation and 
Memory Lessons. ^ '^ 

Second Session. — Prayers— Oral Catechism. Reading — Pirst Reader Completed. 
Spelling — Prom Reader. Writing— (On slates). Numbers — How to Read and Write, to 
1,000; Addition of Single Columns— Counting in Series; Multiplication Table com- 
menced. Roman Numerals, Vowels, Diacritical Marks taught in connection with 
Reading Lessons. Object Lessons. Drawing — From Cards. Dictation and Memory 
Lessons. 

Second Grade. 

First S^^on.— Catechism to Lesson 7th — Bible History Stories to correspond. 
Reading — Second Reader to Lesson 30th. Spelling— Chiefly from Reader; Syllabica- 
tion. Roman Numerals— Sounds and Diacritical Marks continued. Arithmetic — Part 
I to Section IV; Tables continued. Writing— (In Traced Copy-books with pen or pen- 
cil). Oral Greo^raphy. Object Lessons. I^guage Lessons and Letters. Drawing-^ 
Book No. 1. Dictation and Memory Lessons. 

Second Se^on.- Catechism — to Lesson 13th: Bible History Stories. Reading — Sec- 
ond Reader Completed. Spelling — From Reader. Roman Numerals. Sounds. Dia- 
critical Marks. Arithmetic — Part I from Section V to Division; Tables Completed and 
Reviewed. Writing — (In Traced Copy-books with pen or pencil). Oral Oeography. Object 
Lessons. Language Lessons and Letters. Drawing — Book No. 1^. Diotatkm and 
Memory Lessons. 
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Third Grade. 

First Session, — Catechism — To Leoson 27th; Bible History Stories to correspond. 
Reading — Third Reader to Lesson 30th. Spelling and Diacritical Marks — ^Word Les- 
sons to p. 25. Arithmetic — Part II, Notation, Numeration, Addition, Subtraction Com- 
Sleted. G^eography — No. 1, to New England States. Parts of Speech Ttaught orally). 
Object Lessons. Language Lessons and Letters. Writing — Copy-booK No. 1 (using 
pen). Drawing — Book No. 2; Review; Inventive Lessons. 

Second Session. — Catechism— Completed; Bible History Stories. Reading — Third 
Reader Completed. Spelling and Diacritical Marks — Word Lessons to p. 50. Arithme- 
tic — Part I, Multiplication and Division Completed and the Funaamental Rules 
Reviewed. Geography — No. 1 Completed. Oral Qrammar. Object Lessons. Lan- 
guage Lessons and Letters. Writing — Copy-book No. 2. Drawing — Book No. 2^; 
Review; Inventive Lessons. 

INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT. 
Fourth Grade. 

First Session. — Catechism — Reviewed; Bible History, New Testament to Part 1. 
Reading — Fourth Reader to Lesson 40th. Spelling and Diacritical Marks to Part I. 
Arithmetic — Part I to Addition of Fractions Geography — No. 2 to New England 
States, and Map Drawing. United States History— -(Elementary) to Section II. 
Grammar — (Elementary^ to p. 50th. Composition — Letters. Writing— -Copy-book No. 3. 
Drawing — Book No. 3, Review; Inventive Lessons. 

Second Session. — Catechism — Reviewed; Bible History, New Testament Completed. 
Reading— Fourth Reader Completed. Si>elling and Diacritical Marks to p. 90tb. 
Arithmetic — Part II to Complex Fractions. United States History— -(Elementary), to 
Section V. Grammar — (Elementary) to Syntax, and Reviewed. Geography — No. 2 to 
South America and Map Drawing. Composition — Letters, etc. Writing — Copy-book 
No. 3. Drawing — Book No. 3— I&view and Inventive Lessons. 

Fifth Grade. 

First Session^ — Catechism — Reviewed; Bible History, Old Testament to the 4th Era. 
Reading — Normal Reading to Lesson 60th. Spelling and Diacritical Marks to p. 112. 
Arithmetic — Part II to U. S. Money. Geograpny — No. 2 to Asia and Map Drawing. 
United States History — (Elementaiy) Completed. Grammar— (Elementary) to p. 124th. 
Composition — Invitations, Letters. Writing — Copy-book No. 3, followed by No. 4. 
Drawing — Book No. 4; Principles of Shading. 

Second Session. — Catechism — Reviewed; Bible History Completed. Reading — 
Normal Reader Completed. Spelling and Diacritical Marks to p. 142d. Arithmetic — 
Part II to Measurements. Geography — No. 2 Completed and Reviewed. United States 
History— (Elementary) Reviewed. Grammar— (Elementary), Completed and Reviewed. 
Composition — As in First Session. Writing — Copy-book No. 4. Drawing — Book No. 6; 
Principles of Shading. 

SENIOR DEPARTMENT. 

Sixth Grade. 

First Session. — Christian Doctrine. Reading — Fifth Reader to Lesson 26th. 
Spelling and Diacritical Marks p. 165. Arithmetic — Part II CompleHted. Geography — 
No. 3, to the United States. Grammar — To the Verb. Unitea States History — To 
Colonial Wars. Composition— (Subjects chiefly drawn from Geography, History and 
Biography). Epistolary Correspondence. Writing — Copy-books Nos. .3 and 5. Drawing 
— Maps. 

Second Session. — Christian Doctrine. Reading — Fifth Reader, to lesson 51st. 
Sj)el ling— Word Method Reviewed. Arithmetic— Part II, to Brokerage. Geography — 
]No. 3, to South America. Grammar — To Syntax. United States History — To Section 
V. Writing— Copy-book No. 5. Composition as in First Session and Epistolary 
Correspondence. Drawing— Maps. 

N. B. — Christian Doctrine in this grade consists of DeHarbe*s Catechism No. 2 — and 
Bible History. 

Seventh Grade. 

First SeMum— .Christian Doctrine. Reading— Fifth Reader to Lesson 75th. Arith- 
metic—Part III, to Compound Interest Grammar —To Rules of Syntax. Geography — 
To Asia, and Map-Drawing. United States History — Completeo. Composition and 



PAPERS, ADDRESSES AND DISCUSSIONS. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

REV. J. T. HU8TED, GRAND RAPIDS. 

Mr, Chairman^ Ladies and Gentlemen of the State Teachers' Association : 

It is a great pleasure for me, in behalf of the Board of Education, to 
extend to you our hearty welcome. I esteem it an honor to perform this 
pleasant duty. 

We welcome you because of the work in which you are engaged. One 
of the greatest blessings for man is an education. The cultivation of the 
human mind is a work of supreme importance and those who are engaged 
in that work should be highly esteemed for their work's sake, and the 
preparation for such work is well worth all the time, all the money and all 
the efforts you have given. The day is fast approaching, if it has not 
already dawned, when teaching shall be something more than a stepping 
stone to some other calling or profession; when it shall rank first and 
highest among the professions, and when it shall be so well paid and so 
well supported that the best minds and best talents shall be consecrated to 
it as a life work. 

I welcome you because vou are doing for our homes, our country and 
our race a work that no other profession can do, the moulding and train- 
ing the minds and characters of our children and thus best fitting them 
for life's duties and life's cares. I trust that you are so in love with 
your work, that you think more of your work, than of your wages; more 
of how that work is to be done, than how much you are to get for doin^ 
it. For if the only motto in your school room is the ($) dollar mark, I 
fear that you have mistaken your calling, and you will never be true 
teachers in the highest sense of that word. 

I welcome you because you are cultured ladies and gentlemen, who are 
in touch with the dearest interests of humanity and in touch with God; 
as those who come to give as well as receive; as those whose 
lives are ever reaching outward and upward to that which is brighter and 
better, catching the first beams of increasing knowledge and reflecting 
the same on the minds you have under your care. May 1 not hope there- 
fore, that your coming will be an inspiration to the homes and schools of 
our city ? 

But if you come as critics, I welcome you. I know that you will be 
I very busy; for we are quite imperfect But I want to whisper. to vou that 

l you are doubtless in as perfect a city, as you have ever been. And on^ 

.Ji of the most perfect organizations in our city is the Board of Education. 

Although the newspapers often remind us that we too are human and 
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"To err is human, to forgive divine," and lean assure you that we 
have very much more humanity than divinity in our city. 

I welcome you because you are representatives of the educational inter- 
ests and work of Michigan. And when I say this, I am conferring on you 
no small honor. For Michigan has as good, if not the best, educational 
system of any state in the Union. A few years ago the International 
Educational Association held its meeting in Australia, and their committee 
gave to Michigan the prize for the best educational system represented at 
that meeting. You are thus representatives of schools and colleges whose 
good reputation" is world wide. It remains for you to preserve the reputa- 
tion we have so worthily won. I welcome you, whether you come from 
" The wilderness wild or cities full;" from the thinly settled districts or 
from the growing towns and villages of our State; from the plain school 
houses or from the palatial school buildings, one and all I bid you welcome. 

In the name of our superintendent and school oflScers, in the name of 
the three hundred teachers in our city schools, and in the name of the 
Board of Education, I give hearty welcome. And in the language of 
a motto I once saw in a hotel I close, ''Ck>me pleasantly, attend to business 
promptly, depart peacefully, and come again." 



RESPONSE TO THE ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

» 

H. R. PATTENGILL, EDITOB OF MICHIGAN . SCHOOL MODERATOR. 

In behalf of the teachers of this fair peninsular State, I thank ^ou 
heartily for your cheerily words of welcome. I speak for representatives 
of the teaching profession from Keweenaw to Monroe; district school 
teachers, city teachers, college presidents and professors, and county com- 
missioners — all expect me to voica their feelings of pleasure at being here, 
and their obligation to the city of Grcmd Rapids for the heartiness and 
size of the welcome extended. We know that it is a hearty welcome. It 
does not flavor at all of the old lady's sigh in the good old days of 
"boardin* round," when she said: "Well, we've got our soap made and 
butchering done, and when we get the teacher boarded we'll have all our 
dirty work done." 

We like your thriving, pretty city, with its busy marts and mills, its 
hillside homes, its beautiful streets and efficient transit. Notwithstanding 
the hum of industry which everywhere greets us, we feel that anything 
looking towards the betterment of schools und the uplifting of educationfd 
sentiment is made especially welcome here. We rejoice that the second 
city of our State takes a foremost rank in furnishing to her children the 
immeasurable advantages of a broad and liberal education. 

AVe appreciate your many courtesies, and if I fail to voice this sentiment 
please understand that it is owing to the grip and constitutional lack of 
skill on the part of the speaker. 
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PEESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 

ORR SCHURTZ, GRAND RAPIDS. 

In casting about to find something to say upon this occasion I fancy I 
find myself in very much the same diflSculty as many of my honored and 
much wiser predecessors upon similar occasions. To say tne happy thing 
in a liappy manner is not given to all who essay to speak, and, least of all, 
I sometimes think, to the average school man. Shut up in the never end- 
ing routine of school duties, flie little kingdom whose sovereignty none 
are so bold as to dispute, whence we look out and quietly claim all we may 
survey, as a class we fail to get enough of the jostle and f rictional contact, 
the hard knocks of the stirring, grasping, practical business worid to make 
us glib of tongue and effective from the rostrum. I do not pride myself 
on being any exception to the general rule. To escape the infliction upon 
you of a dry and lengthy discourse will therefore, I am sure, be as gratify- 
ing to you as it has been to me to avoid its preparation. For myself, I 
have no desire to enter upon the discussion of some general topic outside 
of the business that has brought us together at this time, nor do I believe 
you would enjoy listening to li Yet I would not care to set the example 
of dispensing entirely with anything like an address from the president of 
this Association, because I believe there spring up every year questions of 
great moment to the educational interest of our beloved State, questions 
that need to be met courageously, discussed intelligently, and whose 
answers should be largely dictated by those best able to answer them prop- 
erly and advantageously to the interests of all the people of the State, viz. : 
the men and women whose daily workshops are the public school-room, 
the college and university halls. It may seem a large contract to assign to 
the teachers of the State the task of rightly settling all these questions 
that are constantly coming to the surface, but I believe that upon us, and 
upon us alone, rests largely the responsibility of shaping the school policy 
of Michigan, and that if this policy is not properly shap^ we ourselves are 
mainly to blame for it. Notwithstanding the occasional growl and threat 
that crops out here and there, you and I, my friends, know that the people 
of the State have an abiding faith in the public school, that they stand 
behind it its advocates and deienders, that you could no more overturn the 
general school system of the State than you could pull down the funda- 
mental law itself, and all this means that they have an abiding faith and 
confidence in the men and women who in years past have shaped and 
directed our educational affairs, and who still shape and direct them. 

Because, then, of these new questions that come up from year to year, in 
which teachers and the people have a common interest, and to the proper 
settlement of which the teacner should see, and see faithfully, I am con- 
vinced that the president's annual address may be made the medium 
through which the educational thought of the State may be directed in 
the proper channels and crystallized into settled aims and policies whereby 
ultimate good may result, and the school interests of the State be best con- 
served. I do not mean by this that your presidents of past years, the 
present incumbent, or those to come are necessarily sages and competent 
to be leaders. What I do mean to say is, if the president be a man of 
close observation, a student of educational tendencies and movementBi in 
touch with the great body of teachers throughout the State, a man of 
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settled convictions and good judgment he may be ahlS to voice the prevail- 
ing opinion upon important questions and thus direct it in the proper 
channel for effective results, or, it may be, save us from real calamities by 
focusing the attention of the whole body of teachers upon some meditated 
step based upon a wrong notion of existing circumstances. 

I believe the time has come for the teachers of Michigan to use the 
power they possess and demand that hereafter they shall have something 
to say regarding the school laws that go upon the statute books of the 
State. It is just and right and for the highest good of our school system. 
I believe the teachers are as competent to say what should and should not 
constitute the school legislation of this State as any other class of men 
and women within her borders, and obviously so. Is it not true as a rule 
throughout Michigan, that the superintendent or principal of every city 
and village school holds the destiny of that school in the hollow of his 
hands, as it were? In other words, is it not generally conceded by school 
boards and patrons that the man who has made special preparation for 
this work, who makes a daily study of it, who follows it as a business, 
knows more about it than they? Is he not consulted in the slightest 
details, and in matters of vital importance to the welfare of the school is 
not his judgment taken without murmur or protest? Has not the pres- 
ent graded school system of Michigan, the pride of her people, the envy of 
neighboring States, grown up under these very conditions, and under these 
same conditions are not these schools growing better every year? Was it 
not the teachers who built up this system in the face of violent opposition 
and predicted failure? Shall educators be accorded the strongest confi- 
dence, and almost unrestricted liberty in shaping the policy of individual 
schools of the State, and yet be completely ignored when it comes to 
matters of school legislation ? If they are worthy of unlimited confidence 
in the former case they are worthy of it in the latter. 

And yet there is a reason for all this. If we as teachers were as 
cowardly in our individual fields of work as we are when it comes to facing 
a legislature that threatens to inflict serious injury upon the schools, 
our schools would be a disgrace rather than a thing of prid^ to us. But, 
be it said to their lasting honor, educators in their individual schools are 
given to yielding unswerving allegiance to what they know to be for the 
best interest of these schools, at the risk of personal unpopularity and 
even dismissal. In our individual schools we are not slow to follow the 
best methods known to us, though opposition may be met in so doing. 
We do not hesitate to argue the case with those who criticise unjustly, who 
oppose progress, who are ever on the alert to cripple the efficiency of the 
school. We are brave enough here, but when measures affecting school 
interests come up in the State Legislature too many of us appear to 
become suddenly paralyzed with fear. We caution one another not to say 
too much, not to be too aggressive, not to ask what could and should be 
reasonably granted lest we lose even that which we have. Let me say that 
we never need expect broad, statesmanlike legislation in school matters 
until the teachers of this State stand together as one man and firmly, 
courageously, patriotically demand that school matters shall receive at the 
hands of legislators that fair, honest and conscientious consideration 
that their importance calls for. Let the politician who is so ready to 
pledge himself to care for the interests of the capitalist and the laborer, 
the banker and farmer in return for their votes, understand that we have 
an interest that needs taking care of, an interest of great importance to 
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every boy and girl in Michigan, an interest vital not only to the stability 
of our own State institutions, but vital as well to the sacred institutions of 
this great American Union, and that we propose to give o\ir votes to the 
men that will best care for this interest. I repeat, therefore, that the 
time has come for the teachers of Michigan to stand shoulder to shoulder 
in all matters of school legislation, and see to it that laws detrimental to 
the best interests of the public schools shall not find a place upon the 
statute books. I do not mean that we may expect to accomplish this by 
ill-timed, ill-conceived and ill-directed efforts. We must be discreet, we 
must argue and persuade when argument and persuasion will answer; we 
must oppose openly, boldly, and with every available resource any meas- 
ure that we know will work disaster to the schools if enacted into a law. 

That timely and well directed opposition will have its effect was demon- 
strated to our entire satisfaction little more than six months past, when a 
determined effort was made in the State Legislature to render practically 
worthless by vicious amendments the law providing for county supervision 
of schools, a law that had worked a marvelous change for good in the 
schools to which it applied during the four short years it had been in 
effect. Educators to a man, almost, were earnestly opposed to a repeal of 
the main features of that law. There were certain defects all felt might be 
remedied, but teachers with one voice declared against any change looking 
to its repeal. You are all familiar with the bill that, late in the session, 
was reported favorably to the House. It was a bill whose enactment into 
law would have undone all that had been done, would have wiped out 
county supervision and proved a most pitiable disaster to the country 
schools. There was just one thing that defeated that monstrosity, that 
libel on good judgment and common sense, and that one thing was bold 
and unflinching opposition to it from a comparatively small body of 
educators, backed by the solid support of the entire body of teachers 
throughout the State. We have to be thankful for the defeat of that bill 
and the passage in its place of the present law to three separate influences, 
all working harmoniously together; the Michigan School Moderator that 
kept its guns, trained on the enemy and constantly sounded the alarm, the 
earnest, faithful, efficient secretaries and the Association of City 
Superintendents. 

Many, you will remember, counseled the greatest mildness. ** Don't ask 
too much, " they said. "Don't insist upon certain provisions which all 
agree are for the best, because we may thus lose everything." But those 
of us who labored personally with legislators found the majority courteous, 
ready to listen and open to argument, and on the day of the passage of the 
law as it now stands, a few who had kept close watch were on hand and 
succeeded in having put into it some of its very best features. What was 
done in this instance should be done hereafter whenever important school 
legislation is contemplated. Interfere only when the people are threatened 
with disastrous school laws, but be prepared to interfere then, vigorously, 
fearlessly and determinedly. 

One year from now a new legislature will assemble. It is probable that 
no attempt to change radically any existing provision of the school law 
will be made. But it is not safe to rely upon such probability. This 
Association will hold its annual session a few days prior to the assembling 
of that legislature. Would it not be wise for us at that time, or even now, 
to provide a way for keeping our members informed as to all proposed 
school legislation so that, if necessary, the influence of educators and 
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teachers may be brought to bear upon individual members of the legisla- 
ture in their respective localities? The most effective way of dealing with 
matters of this kind, I am convinced, is for us severally to go to Represent- 
atives and Senators from our own district and ask their votes for or 
against measures on the ground of justice, expediency and the greatest 
good to the school interest of the State. And when we do this we should 
be prepared to discuss school questions in a practical and intelligent 
manner. Above all, we should be able to impress upon the minds of those 
with whom we converse the unfaltering conviction that we are moved by 
but the single desire to save the public schools from hasty, ill-conceived 
and unwise legislation. 

I have said we need to bring to bear upon this question the entire edu- 
cational influence of the State. By this I mean not only this influence 
inside the school-room, but outside as well, and I am convinced that we 
have thus far left out of the problem, very largely at least, one of the 
mightiest educational forces of our day and time, — I mean the public press. 
We need this power now, and we shall need it more and more as the years 
roll by. We should have it because of its tremendous influence for good 
or evil in this cause, and because that the public school and the public 
press are working together with one grand object in view, — the liberal 
education of the masses of the people. We should have it because without 
the free public school the public press could never have aspired to the 
power it wields in this country today, much less have attained to it Upon 
what, I ask, is this power of the press based? Upon the intelligence of the 
masses, all agree, and this intelligence of the masses is the fruit of the 
common schools. 

Why does the newspaper flourish here as in no other country? Why are 
Americans the greatest consumers of newspaper and periodical literature 
of any people? Does the press owe anything to the public schools on 
account of this constantly growing appetite for the daily paper, for an 
amazing variety of the grandest monthly periodicals the world has ever 
seen, for what is highest and noblest and best in literature? Does the 
daily newspaper of today realize what the teachers of this country are 
doing to spread its circulation? Does it realize what a host of friends it 
has in these teachers scattered throughout the cities and villages and farm 
districts of the country? Is it aware that nowadays the teacher who does 
not urge his pupils to read the papers, who does not require them to learn 
from tnese current events and history, who does not train them to habits 
of reading is looked upon by his fellow laborers as a rare fossil? 

School men have a right to look for aid and comfort and support from 
the press, because the public schools have made possible the grand and 
powerful press of today, because their interests are mutual, because they 
are relatively dependent one upon the other, because both raised to their 
highest possible efficiency means the most inestimable blessing that can be 
conferred upon a free people. We, as teachers, should court the influence 
of the press, not to cover up our shortcomings and defects, not to mislead 

Kblic opinion, but that it may criticise uiirly and comment honestly, 
e press of today can and does mould public opinion as no other agency. 
Can it afford carelessly and thoughtlessly or for the sake of a sensational 
article now and then to influence public opinion in the wrong direction? 
Can it afford under any circumstances to criticise, save with one object in 
view, — to remedy defects and build up a more perfect system? 

Ton, my friends, will bear me out in the statement that the public school 
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has nothing to conceal. We do not shun the closest scrutiny. We have 
nothing to cover up. We make no claims to perfection. We rely upon no- 
jugglery to deceive the people. On the other hand, we are continually 
inviting and urging the public to visit the school-room, to subject its work 
to the closest examination and judge for themselves. We court such 
investigation because it invariably results in good to educational inter- 
ests. Thus only is the public able to distinguish, between honest, legiti- 
mate criticism and malicious denunciation and misrepresentation. 

I wish it distinctly understood in what has been said that I have no 
intention whatever of finding fault with editors and publishers. I believe 
we have much for which to be sincerely grateful to them. I believe, as a 
class, they never intentionally do injury to our school system. I believe, 
as a rule, they may be relied upon as faithful coadjutors in the cause of 
education. The object I have in view in thus alluding to the press is to 
call the attention of this body of teachers to it as an educational factor 
whose acquaintance it is well for us to cultivate to the greatest possible 
extent, to the end that its voice may be raised against vicious legislation, 
and in favor of such amendments to the school laws as shall best promote 
the educational interests of the whole State. Nowadays it is what the 
people read, rather than what they hear, that sinks in and has an abiding 
effect. Politicians recognize this and bow to it. Political literature is 
fast displacing the stump speaker in political warfare, and the coming 
presidential campaign will be largely fought and won through the millions 
of silent messengers that shall flow out from the headquarters of great 
political parties to every fireside throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. 

Thus is the public largely influenced by what it reads on educational 
topics. Shall we not then, my friends, give more attention to this matter 
and endeavor to draw into closer relations these two great educational 
factors, the public school and the public press? 

A word more and I am done. 

We are all agreed that one of the most difficult school problems is, how 
to displace much of the present unskilled and incompetent teaching force 
with those who have been trained for this work, and how to keep out of 
the teachers' ranks those who have made no preparation whatever for such 
work. The larger cities have discovered a partial solution through their 
training schools, but for the great majority of schools the solution of the 
question is well nigh as far away as ever. It is true that a wonderful 
impetus in the right direction has been given within the past few years, 
yet so imperative is the demand for trained teachers and so inadequate the 
supply that the task of supplying them seems well nigh insurmountable. 
We of the central and southern parts of the State feel the relief that grows 
stronger from year to year. 

The three principal sources from which this relief comes, the Normal 
School, which is sending out larger classes each year, the University with 
the authority recently granted it to confer state certificates upon those 
who take the teachers* course, and the city training schools, may be relied 
upon to add largely to the number of skilled teachers yearly, but these all^ 
save a few of the city training schools, are located here. The more press- 
ing demand now comes from the newer portions of the State, and that cry 
should not go unheeded. Michigan should know no north or sonth, na 
east or west in the blessings, educational and governmental, she extends ta 
her people. There should be no distinction between northern and south- 
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em Michigan in educational advantages. Northern Michigan says the 
time has come when she is entitled to a State Normal School, and I, for 
one, say she is right. She makes her yearly tax contribution to the sup- 
port of our State Nonnal School without a murmur, while at the same 
time her people are practically shut off from the benefits of this school by 
their long distance from it. There is ample room for a second State 
Normal School, and to spare. It could in no way interfere with the pros- 
perity of the one we now have, in no way weaken it. I believe we should 
strengthen the latter to the greatest possible extent. At the same time, I 
believe, also, we should do what we can to aid the northern part 
of the State to obtain such a school for herself. Her claim is a just one 
and should not be ignored. 

In conclusion, let me express the hope that the Michigan State Teachers* 
Association may always be on the alert against dangers that may threaten 
our school interests, that we may at all times present an unbroken front to 
the enemy, that we may deliberate wisely and act in a timely and judicious 
manner. 



THE SPHERE OR PROVINCE OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

PROF. DANIEL PUTNAM, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The subject for consideration is the proper sphere, province, or work of 
the normal school as an institution, and not merely the appropriate work 
of some particular Normal School in some particular locality. It is prob- 
ably impossible for any one to free himself entirely from the influence, 
conscious or unconscious, of his immediate surroundings; but an effort will 
be made to present some ideas upon this subject divested, as far as may be, 
of this influence. 

It may be safely assumed, at the outset, that there are no essential 
differences of opinion or judgment in relation to the purpose or object 
for which the normal school, as an institution, has been established and 
continues to exist. 

Its design is to furnish candidates for the teacher's profession with an 
opportunity and the means of fitting themselves for their work, and 
especially for service in the public sdiools, that is in schools supported 
and controlled by the State. As the school of law exists for the prepara- 
tion of advocates and legal counsellors, and the school of medicine for the 
preparation of physicians and surgeons, so the normal school exists for 
the preparation of instructors and educators. 

So much being premised and agreed to, it is evident that a discussion of 
the sphere or province of the normal school can proceed in only two 
directions. We may inquire, first, for what schools, or what grades and 
departments of schools, should the normal school be expected to prepare 
teachers; and secondly, of what sort should this preparation be? Under 
the first head the inquiry may legitimately be made whether the institu- 
tion should aim to fit teachers for primary or elementary schools only, or 
whether it may properly aim to prepare instructors for all grades and 
departments of schools, and educators for all positions in the broad field of 
educational worL 
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Under the second head it may be inquired whether the normal school^ 
in its work of preparation, shall include instruction in what is usually 
called academic work, or shall be expected to confine itself to what is con- 
sidered purely professional instruction. If the conclusion should be 
reached that the province of the school does not extend beyond professional 
instruction, there still remains the unsettled and perplexing problem of 
determining exactly what is and what is not professional in its character. 
Upon this last point agreement is not to be expected at the present stage 
of normal school development. Just here, for some time to come, it may 
be anticipated that sharp conflicts of opinions will take place, and much of 
wordy contrbversy. Such conflicts and controversy are not to be deprecated 
so long as good temper is maintained, and so long as truth is the object 
sought. Upon this matter, as upon many other matters, one can hardly 
fail to notice that these disputants are most confident of the correctness of 
their conclusions who have given least attention to the subject With such 

{)ersons intuition probably saves the necessity of protracted study and 
aborious investigation. 

In the time allotted to the consideration of this topic, it is evident that 
no one of the points just indicated can be treated with any good degree of 
completeness. In place therefore, of such specific discussion, which would 
be little more than a repetition of familiar and commonplace truisms, I 
have thought it might be more profitable to invite attention to some 
general principles, the application of which will enable us to determine, 
with sufficient definiteness the proper sphere or province of the normal 
school. 

Let us return, then, to our first proposition, that we have to do with the 
normal school as an inst^itution, and seek to discover the conclusions to 
which this assumption will bring us as to its legitimate province and work. 
Some things may be made to order, fashioned, finished, completed at once. 
They are at the beginning all that they will ever be. They are subject to 
no changes, no improvements, no enlargements, no modifications of any 
kind. There is a disposition, either inherited or acquired, in a considerable 
proportion of the human race, to seek to produce things of this sort. They 
desire to have things settled permanently, so that they will continue to be 
the same for all times and all places and all peoples. Consequently they 
busy themselves in manufacturing political constitutions and religious 
creeds which are to have the merit of finished productions, and to be sus- 
ceptible of no improvements. The same process has been tried in the 
manufacture of schools. The result is that, after a time, such constitutions 
and creeds and schools come to be useless, or somewhat worse than useless. 
They are obstructions in the path of progress and are either broken to 
pieces or are put aside and preserved as antiquarian curiosities. 

Institutions which are to have permanent value and long life are not of 
this kind. Such institutions are not made. They are things of growth, of 
development, or, to employ the popular term of the day, of evolution. 
They usually appear, at first, in mere rudimentary form, little more than 
germs, often indeed giving scarcely an indication of what they really are, 
or are to become. They spring into existence to meet and supply some 
immediate and imperative demand, some conscious and crying want. Th^ 
marked characteristics of an institution which has any reason for being ar 
that it has a vigorous vitality, a disposition to grow and power of adapta^ 
tion. But it is impossible to determine, in advance, what direction this- 
growth will take, or in what form the development will show itself. At 
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one period the evolution will appear in one direction, at another period it 
will take a different direction. At one time the development is rapid, at 
another time very slow. All this is determined by the influence and 
demands of surroundings, or what scientists term the environment. Abun- 
dant illustrations of this truth are found in the history of religious, polit- 
ical and educational institutions. The development of our national 
government afiFords a remarkable example of the influences of conditions 
and circumstances upon the growth of an institution supposed to be limited 
and circumscribed by the barriers of a written constitution. The vital 
force of a vigorous and growing organism is always too strong for the 
restraining devices of human ingenuity or human foresight. 

The development of our own educational institutions during the last 
quarter of a century, or even during the last ten years, furnishes more than 
sufficient confirmation of this general truth. Instructive lessons will be 
learned by tracing the growth of the University, now in this direction and 
now in that, according to the demands made upon its management by the 
ever changing conditions of its environment Similar lessons are taught 
in the development of the Agricultural College and of our high schools. 
No one of these institutions is what it was a few years ago, and yet they 
are the same institutions only a little more fully developed. This process 
may go on indefinitely if surrounding conditions demand it, and still these 
institutions will continue to retain their identity and their own essential 
characteristics. 

If what has been said of the growth and development of institutions in 
general and of educational institutions in particular is admitted, as I may 
presume it will be, we are prepared to see and acknowledge the absurdity 
of a method sometimes employed to determine the present sphere and 
proper work of an institution of learning and instruction. The method 
consists essentially in ascertaining historically what province the institu- 
tion originally occupied, what work it did in the beginning, and what pur- 
pose it subserved at that time. So much having been ascertained, it is 
gravely affirmed that the province, the work and me purpose of the insti- 
tution must be precisely the same today, neither more nor less, without 
regard to changed conditions and new demands. The conclusiveness of 
this logic can be equaled only by that which should undertake to deter- 
mine the size and form of a man's clothes by measuring those which fitted 
him in early boyhood. Yet, strange to say, this very process, perhaps 
indeed unconsciously, has sometimes been employed in endeavoring to fix 
and limit the sphere and work of the normal school by those who would 
readily reco^ize the illogical nature of the method when applied to other 
educational institutions. 

A brief reference now to the origin of the normal school in this coun- 
try, and to its growth hitherto, will naturally lead to a recognition of its 
present province and work, and will indicate what these may become, by 
the process of evolution, in the future. 

The American normal school has no occasion to blush at the mention 
of its parentage however humble may have been the conditions and sur- 
roundings of its birth. Among those most active and influential in 
establishing the first normal school in the United States were James O. 
Curtis, who has been called the " Father of Normal Schools in America, " 
Rev. S. R. Hall, who has received the title of " The American Hecker, *' 
Rev. Charles Brooks, George B. Emerson, Horace Mann, and the first 
principal of the school, Rev. Cyrus Pierce. The institution was bom in 
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the old historic town of Lexington, Mciss., on the third day of July, 1839, 
in the midst of a drenching rainstorm. At the opening of the School 
there were present the board of visitors, the principal, and three students, 
young ladies. During the term, which ended October 1, twelve scholars 
were in attendance. During the second term a model school, numbering 
thirty-three pupils between the ages of six and ten, was opened. This 
school was designed to afford opportunity for observation on the part of 
the normal students, and also for some practice in teaching. The normal 
school, at that stage of its development, was expected (1) to give instruc- 
tion especially in the common branches, (2) to teach the art of teaching, 
and (3) to teach the science of school government. In addition to these 
matters of instruction, theory was to be applied to practice in the model 
school so called. The art of teaching was taught mainly in connection 
with reviews of the branches to be taught in the public schools. The grand 
immediate purpose of the school was to prepare teachers for the common 
district schools of the state. These were in fact almost the only schools 
then controlled and supported at the public expense. High schools were 
very few, and it was unnecessary to make any special provision to furnish 
teachers for such schools. Academies managed by private individuals or 
by associations, occupied the ground now cultivated by the high schools. 
For some time, in the early normal schools, the courses of study and 
instruction were somewhat indefinite in length and also in character. 
The schools were altogether in the tentative and experimental stage. The 
gi'and purpose of the institution was clearly defined in the min& of the 
founders; everything else was uncertain. Gradually things assumed a more 
regular and orderly form, but changes were frequent, and have continued to 
be. up, indeed, to the present day. In general it may be said that the growth 
and development of the normal school, as an institution, has kept pace with 
the development and improvement of the public schools of the country. 
As the public schools have demanded teachers of better and broader cult- 
ure, with more knowledge of the theory and art of teaching, the normal 
schools have extended their courses of instruction, and especially have 
enriched their courses with more and more of what may be called strictly 
professional matter. A comparison of the courses of instruction in the 
normal schools twenty-five years ago with the courses of the same schools 
today will show the extent and character of the progress and enlargement 
within a quarter of a century. An examination of their catalogues and 
circulars will enable one to discover the sphere or province which these 
schools occupy at this time. It is not to be supposed that the normal 
school as an institution has yet reached its full development. Like other 
schools and all other living institutions it must continue its process of 
evolution, what its final form will be can not now be determined. It came 
into existence to meet a demand, to supply a want; it should become what- 
ever that demand and that want may require. From this consideration of 
its original purpose, of its origin, and oi its history, my conclusion is that 
the natural sphere, the legitimate province, of the normal school, as an 
institution, is to prepare, in the best possible manner, teachers for the 
public schools of all grades and descriptions, I am speaking of the 
school as an institution, and not of any particular normal school. The 
province of any individual school will be determined by its immediate 
surroundings, by the needs of the community which has established it 
and which it is to serve. Some normal schools will be of a higher, some 
of a lower character. Some will be adapted to supply teachers for the 
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most elementary schools; others to prepare instructors and managers of 
high schools and similar institutions. Here and there, as in France, a 
normal school will be established of a still higher character. 

It is not claimed here that the preparation of teachers shall be confined 
exclusively to normal schools. It is not the purpose of this paper to 
discuss, or to consider in any way, the functions or appropriate work of 
other educational institutions. Such discussions would not be germane to 
the topic immediately in hand, nor would it be entirely courteous. It will, 
however, be appropriate to refer briefly to certain limitations to the pro- 
vince of the normal school which have been gratuitously and somewhat 
dogmatically set up in some publications, and to suggest some of the 
unfortunate and inevitable results which would follow the general adoption 
of such restrictions. 

It has been affirmed that "a normal school course may suffice for 
teachers up to the second year of the high school course, but not above 
that point, — that the natural function of the normal school is to supply 
teachers for the ungraded schools, and the first ten grades of village and 
city schools, — that the preparation of teachers for primary and grammar 
schools, and possibly for the lower classes of high schools, may be left to 
normal and training schools." 

It will be very readily and cheerfully conceded that the appropriate 
work of many individual normal schools lies within the limite here indi- 
cated; that much of the work of all, or nearly all, American normal 
schools also lies there. But such a proposed boundary line is purely 
artificial, and is not justified by the teachings of history, of observation, or 
of personal experience. With such a restriction, rigidly enforced, some of 
the most distinguished teachers and authors in our highest institutions of 
learning would find themselves unceremoniously relegated to the primary 
and grammar departments of our public schools. 

It must be obvious to every unprejudiced and careful thinker that, under 
our social, political, and educational systems, the only safe and consistent 
position in this matter is that the place which a teacher or educator may 
occupy shall be determined by his fitness for the work to be done, and not 
by the name or rank of the institution whose diploma or certificate he 
may happen to possess. In our school system there can be no preserves 
or reservations fenced off for the special benefit of graduates of normal 
schools, or of other institutions. Every teacher must be free to stand, or 
rise, or fall upon his own merita It will not be denied that evils may 
grow out of this freedom; that undue ambition or overweaning self-con- 
fidence may lead some individuals to strive for positions, and possibly to 
secure them, which they are not prepared to fill. But this will happen 
occasionally under any conceivable conditions or arrangements so long as 
human nature continues to be what it now is. Different, but even greater 
evils, will grow out of any system which undertakes to prevent the free 
action and influence of a laudable ambition, by artificial and arbitrary 
restrictions and limitations. No better plan can be devised than that of 
making the standard of attainments for teachers' positions a high one, and 
then leaving everybody at liberty to strive for such positions by all honor- 
able means. 

The natural and inevitable consequences of such arbitrary and sharply 
drawn lines of separation between teachers prepared in different institu- 
tions may l^e seen in Prussia and probably in other sections of Germany. 
In Prussia, graduates of normal schools are allowed to teach only in what 

32 
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are called the people's schools, which correspond nearly to our primary 
and grammar grades. However excellent they may be as instructors, they 
can not hold positions in what are known as secondary schools. Mr. 
Klemm, in his '* European Schools," gives illustrations of the practical work- 
ing of this caste system. In his visit to one of the communal schools of 
Berlin, Mr. Klemm listened to the teaching of a class in physics by a 
young man, with whose work he was more than delighted, and of whom 
the rector or principal of the school said: ** He is a most valuable man to 
have in a school, always obliging, always ready on the spur of the moment 
to jump into the breach, a perfect mine of information, and a most accom- 
plished mathematician. Every pupil in the school likes him. Every 
teacher acknowledges his superiority. Toung as he is, he has already 

1)assed the examination for a rectorship and I am seriously afraid I shall 
ose him, for the authorities will soon appoint him to a rectorship. What 
a power he might be in a secondary school ! But then, that is out of the 
question, he being only a normal graduate. In all my thirty years of 
experience I have never discovered so unmistakable a born teacher as he 
is." I am sure we shall not be in haste to import a system which closes 
and bars every avenue of promotion to a teacher of this sort. Mr. Klemm 
draws some comparisons between th6 teaching which he saw in the people's 
schools and that which he saw in the secondary schools, very much to the 
disadvantage of the latter. He declares that the number of good teache rs 
is both relatively and absolutely less in the secondary than in the people's 
schools. 

A very little reflection will make it evident that the best results will be 
secured in our schools by bringing together in them teachers prepared in 
different institutions, by different methods, and by different instructors. 
But these teachers must be allowed to stand on terms of perfect equality, 
and to feel that they are to be judged, and promoted or degraded, on their 
merits alone. If the graduate oi a district school, by persevering study 
and successful experience, proves herself worthy to outrank the graduate 
of a normal school, of a college, or of a university, justice requires that the 
higher position shall be given to her, without regard to any question of 
antecedents. 

I trust, in thus claiming equality for all classes of teachers, I shall not 
be understood to depreciate the value of scholarship as an essential pre- 
requisite in a teacher's preparation for his worL Scholarship is always to 
be demanded. There is no need of argument upon this point. No amount 
of professional instruction or of drill in practice can take the place of the 
necessary knowledge of the subjects to be taught. This naturally brings 
us to the second division of this discussion, namely, the sphere or province 
of the normal school in respect to studies and instruction. I have reserved 
but little time for the consideration of this part of my subject, and will 
endeavor, consequently, to consult brevity as much as clearness and defin- 
iteness will permit. So far as theory is concerned, there is very little dif- 
ference of opinion upon this point among candid and well-informed 
educators. The normal school is a professional institution. Its legitimate 
work, therefore, must be essentially professional. So far all parties find 
themselves in accord. 

Some years since the Massachusetts Board of Education defined the 
work of the normal schools of that State in this lan^age: ''The design 
of the normal school is strictly professional; that is, to prepare, in the 
best possible manner, the students for the work of organizing, governing 
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and teaching the public schools of the Commonwealth. To this end there 
must be the most thorough knowledge of the branches of learning to be 
taught in the schools, of the best methods of teaching these branches, and 
of right mental training." 

The organization, the courses of study and instruction, and the general 
management of the Massachusetts Normal Schools are made to conform to 
this basis as fully as circumstances will permit The Michigan State 
Board of Education make essentially the same profession of educational 
faith. The Faculty of the Nonnal School, as far as I am informed, unan- 
imously subscribe, without mental reservation, to this professional 
creed. 

The fact is recognized that the existence of the normal school, as an 
institution, can be justified only upon this ground. 

With the general acceptance of this statement of the purpose and work 
of the normal school there is the possibility, and perhaps the probability, 
of a difference of judgment and of action upon two points. First, what is 
professional study and instruction? While the answers to this question 
are not so diverse and so widely at variance as has sometimes been repre- 
sented, it can hardlv be expected that there should yet be entire agreement 
upon this point The differences, however, are manifestly becoming less, 
and practical accord will be reached, I have no doubt, at some early time. 
The differences are not greater or more serious than those which are found 
in relation to courses of study and instruction in other institutions. 

The second divergence of opinion will appear when an effort is made to 
determine the extent to which professional instruction shall be carried, 
and for what classes of students professional instruction shall be provided 
in normal schools. 

This last question has, in reality, been sufficiently answered in our dis- 
cussion under the first division of this paper, and does not require further 
consideration here. Courses of professional instruction should be pro- 
vided for all classes of students, from the graduates of the district schools 
up to the graduates of colleges and other institutions of higher learning. 
Time, will not permit me to fortify and defend this position, and I am 
willing to leave it as an expression of individual judgment. It is justified, 
however, by the Massachusetts' declaration of educational faith, and by the 
practice of many of the most fully developed normal schools. 

I make the following extract from a recent report of the official Board of 
Visitors of one of the Massachusetts normal schools: 

'* Really excellent graduates [of this school] secure positions as teachers 
more readily than ^aduates of colleges, and receive as high salaries. 

We believe the time is not dista^t when the majority of college grad- 
uates intending to make teaching a business will find it lor their advantage 
pecuniarily, to say nothing of higher motives, to pursue a normal course 
Defore teaching. Both breadth of culture and professional training are 
requisites of the really good teacher. 

It has sometimes been said that those who have enjoyed the advantages 
of a college course can not be interested in the minutisB of elementary 
teaching; but those who have come to us from Smith and from Mount 
Holyoke Colleges have shown an enthusiasm in elementary and in profes- 
sional work proportionate to their culture. " 

In further justification of the position assumed, I append a part of a 
circular issued recently from the same school: 
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PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR TEACHERS OF HIGHER GRADES. 

Within the past few years greater interest has been taken in professional training for 
teachers in high schools. Public thought has been directed to the matter, and there is 
an increasing demand for those who have by special training qualified themselves for 
service in the higher grades of school work. Those who are to teach in such positions 
should be trained in the principles of teaching as well as in the best methods of con- 
ducting classes in the several studies. 

The attention of graduates of high schools and colleges is called to the advantages 
offered by this normal school to those wishing to take advanced positions in our public 
and other schools. There has long been established here an advanced course of study 
and training. On the completion of the new building the facilities of this course will 
be increased. Pupils may here be trained in science, language, and other branches of 
study according to the well-known principles of education which have long been in 
force in this school and are generally accepted throughout the country, ^-t the same 
time students may acquire a knowledge of and training in the work of other grades 
which will make them more thorough masters of the higher positions and fit them in 
time to take up the work of superintendency. . 

This plan of providing different courses of professional instruction 
adapted to students with different degrees of preparation has been adopted 
by a considerable number of normal schools. The Michigan State Nor- 
mal School is among this number. Courses, completely and exclusively 
professional, have been prepared for graduates of high schools and colleges, 
the course for high school graduates requiring one year for its completion, 
that for college graduates half a year. The plan seems to meet with very 
general approval, and the courses, though doubtless susceptible of improve- 
ment in some particulars, are fairly satisfactory. Of the class expecting to 
graduate at the close of the present school year, twenty-eight are in these 
exclusively professional courses. The hope and expectation is that the 
numbers in these courses will constantly increase. 

The vexed question of non-professional or academic studies and instruc- 
tion in normal schools claims a moment's attention. I have no disposition 
to avoid a discussion of this question, but my position in relation to it can 
be set forth in very brief terms. The charge is made, I believe, that the 
normal school leaves its own appropriate sphere and work, whenever it 
gives instruction not professional. A very similar charge, I have been 
informed, is sometimes made against the university, that it wanders out 
of its own province in providing secondary instruction, instruction which 
can be given in the high schools. The charge is probably as true in the 
last case as in the first. The same plea will be urged by both institutions, 
namely, the necesssity arising out of present circumstances and conditions. 
This is the only plea or excuse which can be urged by either institution. 
It is the duty of both to relieve themselves from any occasion for such a 
charge at the earliest practicable moment The time has not yet come 
when all the normal schools can avoid the necessity of providing for 
some non-professional instruction. Some of them can do this; a few now 
provide only purely professional instruction and training. It is to be 
hoped that more will be able to do so in the near future. Nobody will 
rejoice more heartily, when this time fully arrives, than the teachers in 
these schools. 

In our own Normal School there are at the present time a very large 
number of graduates of high schools, and the number of such graduates 
appears to be pretty steadily increasing. The majority of these find it 
for their advantage to spend two years or more in the Normal. During 
this time they not only receive a full course of professional instruction and 
training, but are able to enrich and broaden considerably their general 
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cultnre in such directions as they may prefer. It is hoped that at no 
distant day, such a relation will exist between the different parts of our 
public school system that the high school will relieve the normal school 
almost entirely of the non-professional work provided for in their courses 
of instruction. Much progress has already been made in this direction^ 
and the way seems to be opening for still further progress in the near 
future. 

Of one portion of the peculiar province of the normal school I have 
reserved no time or space to speak, and can only allude to it here. Any 
institution which proposes to prepare teachers for their work must make 
provision for schools of observation and practice, or for some kind of 
apprenticeship. Without such schools or such apprenticeship the teacher's 
preparation is incomplete. 

This is now so universally admitted that no other discussion will be 
needed to establish it. 

DISCUSSION. 

PROF. E. E. BROWN, ANN ARBOR. 

Mr. Brown said: Speaking from my knowledge of a normal school in 
another State, I would say that I have observed two tendencies in normal 
school instruction. One class of individuals lays stress upon educational 
principles and methods, and, whether consciously or unconsciously, under- 
values the importance of knowledge, of broad and thorough academic 
training. Those of the other class send out their pupils fired with a 
love of knowledge, and a desire for the highest possible culture. Under 
the influence of the latter class of instructors in the school I am speaking 
of, I have seen many students graduate from the normal course, go out 
and teach for one, two, perhaps even five years or more, and then go off to 
college, or to European universities for an extended course of study. On 
general principles it would seem that the professional course ou^ht to 
come after general studies at the college or university are completed ; but 
many cases have come to my knowledge in which this order was reversed. 
I believe such students have profited much more from their higher studies 
for carrying into them the knowledge of pedagogic principles and the 
experience in actual teaching previously acquired. And their teaching 
has been enriched by their higher studies, so that they have been able to 
take more important positions and do better work. Even where students 
have been unable to go at last to college, the quickened intellectual life 
called out by such instruction, is a great gain, wnile the stream of former 
normal school students coming into the colleges and universities for an 
advanced course of study, is an important indication of the kind of 
influence I have just mentioned. 

Joseph Biscomb, of Newaygo, asked Prof. Putnam whether there were 
any purely professional normal schools in this country. Mr. Putnam 
said that he had knowledge of only a few; that there was one in Boston. 
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ELEMENTS OF TRUE GROWTH IN SCHOOL WOfeK. 

PRINCIPAL C. B. HALL, DETROIT. 

When this subject was presented to me, it read, " Elements of True 
Growth in School Work." While thinking ui^on its many possible mean- 
ings, these queries arose: What is a school for? To educate the boys and 
girls, was the reply. What are boys and girls for? To make men and 
women, of course. And what are men and women for? And then came 
before me the long procession of men, and women, and horses, and wagons, 
and carts, and cars, — all eagerly chasing a dollar, or what it can buy, as if 
it was the chief desire of their lives. And I said, " Is this the answer ? " 
While joining in the pursuit, and acknowledging the necessity of it, I still 
asked, " Is this all ? Is this the chief purpose for which man was made, 
the very methods of which are promotive of selfishness, and greed, and 
crime? Is this the main purpose for which children are to grow? Is it 
the most important work of teachers to prepare pupils for money making 
machines and sensualists, as the goal of their highest ambition?** I 
sought a better reply, as may appear. 

The elements of true growth in school work cannot be divorced from 
elements of growth in manhood; for the ordinary school is but a primary 
department in the greater school of life. 

As a basis, then, for the discussion of the subject in hand, it is neces- 
sary to consider briefly what the school of life is, and its aim. 

In the language of one who recently gave the annual address for this 
Association: "This globe is an intellectual and moral gymnasium, the 
primary department in the seminary of being. The human race are fresh- 
men in the University of God. Events are lessons, experience is a divine 
curriculum for the development of energies, the expansion of capacities, 
the discipline of powers, that are embarked on a career which cannot be 
measured by the hour-glass of time." 

H. R. Alger, in pursuing the same thought, says: "God is the founder 
and head of this vast schoolhouse, the world, into which mankind enter at 
birth, for a course of development and discipline, to be graduated into the 
University of Heaven. Ite entire contents — the splendid and terrible 
phenomena of nature, the many colored and shifting diagrams of society, 
the substance of truth, and the romances of experience, form one compli- 
cated apparatus of instruction." 

The world being a schoolhouse, consummately equipped with apparatus, 
and events as teachers, and containing the human race aspupils, the 
normal course of life is a steady process of education. We are here 
really to acquire knowledge of infinite wisdom, love of the infinite good- 
ness, enjoyment of the infinite blessedness. 

We are sent oijt on this earthly campaign to enrich ourselves with the 
spoils of vanquished difficulties, and the wealth of captured truth and 
beauty. Every event is full of meaning, babbling to the attentive ear the 
secrets of its origin and conseauence. Every sound is a monitor, every 
ray a revealing flash. Every object is compacted throughout and written 
all over with truth. Nature id a transparency, ablaze with backlights of 
intention and bursting with mystery. In short, the universe is a moving 
congeries of truths within truths, and good on good, every member and 
particle of which shall be known. 
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The truths of the works and ways of God were originally arranged to 
be published; and intelligent souls are called into being on purpose to 
find them out, and to live blessedly by them. There is nothing covered 
that shall not be revealed, or hid that shall not be made known. There is 
a preSstablished harmony between the concealed facts of science and the 
prying faculties of man, plainly indicative of the Creator's will, making 
the grand arena of matter and the endless community of minds strictly a 
school. Clearly, that wise purpose for which truths are hidden, is this 
very thing, that men should secure the development of their souls and the 
enrichment of their lives, by pursuing the clews that lead to them, and 
bringing them to light; thus fitting themselves for still higher attainments, 
still deeper researches into the boundless works of God throughout the 
infinite future. 

But the sad, the fatal mistake of man is, that, although placed amid 
all this wondrous prodigality of grandeur, beauty and usefulness, given 
for the express purpose of preparing him for a still higher type of life, 
he fofgets what he is here for, and whiles away his time, dabbling in the 
dirty pool of selfishness, folly, vice and crime, without looking up to see 
the jeweled crown that hangs within reach overhead. 

He forgets that "the earth is the Lord's, and the fullness thereof; and 
they that dwell therein" — are not only this, but His tenants on His real 
estate; that he exacts rental just in proportion as he has invested with 
them, whether it be one talent, two or five; whether it be in natural or 
acquired ability, opportunity, 6v houses and lands. 

No man has a right to misuse his talent or to bury it. He is to be dili- 
gent, not merely for the sake of being rich or learned, but for the sake of 
being more helpful to the human family, of which he is a very dependent 
member, that when the Master comes he may say: " Well done, good and 
faithful servant! Thou hast been faithful over a few things; I will make 
thee ruler over many.*' 

The only panacea for the strife between capitalist and laborer, for sel- 
fishness, folly, vice and crime, is a better manhood; a manhood that owns 
the brotherhood of man, not only in word, but in deed; that not only 
employs the ignorant, and pays him justly, but helps him to become a 
more intelligent man, a better citizen; shows him how to live a better life. 
A manhood that lifts up the fallen, strengthens the weak, deals justly, 
loves mercy. This is the only right use of wealth and power. 

Little improvement, however, can be expected in an adult generation. 
Selfish trusts and combinations of wealth will flourish; party zeal will 
override patriotism; malfeasance in office will continue; prisons will still 
be filled; poverty and pauperism will still abound in a land of plenty. 
If the millenium ever comes, it must begin with the children. The 
children are in the hands of parents and teachers. What these parents 
and teachers shall do for these children will determine the progress of the 
world. Parents are God's ministers, ordained as gnardians and guides for 
children. It is the parent's duty to show the child how to develop its 
powers; to introduce it to the world with its wonderful resources for good; 
to show it how to shun the evils of the world, and how to become a good, 
useful member of society. No other personal responsibility equals this; no 
other results are so momentous. They not only affect childhood, but man- 
hood, society, government, and they reach into the infinite future. 
But most parents are busy providing for physical wants, or trying 
to get rich, and they organize schools, employ teachers, and delegate 
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largely to them the education of their children. Teachers thus enter 
into the parents' work, and share their responsibility. 

Now, if the concept here ^iven of the school of life is true; if man 
was created for a higher, nobler purpose than to become a mere money 
making machine, and to dabble in the mud puddle of sensualism; if 
this world is truly a schoolhouse into which the child enters at birth, 
for a course of development and discipline, preparatory to a still higher 
course of progressive study in the University of Heaven, no profession, 
no business, no occupation in all the round world exceeds the teacher's pro- 
fession in importance. The true teacher is the benefactor of the world. 
Intelligence, morals, progress in the arts and sciences and of society, 
the organization and stability o£ government, indeed the change from 
a state of savagery to the highest type of enlightenment, are all his 
trophies. The divine Master was a teacher. 

It is said that a celebrated teacher, upon entering his school room, 
was accustomed to bow before his class. Asked why, he said, *' Because 
I do not know before what future great man I may be standing." Well 
may any teacher often bow, and ask wisdom from on high, knowing 
the fact that while he may be standing before some future great man, he 
is standing before one, bom to be an heir of Heaven, and that he has 
charge of his early training. 

Admitting then, that the true business of earth life is growth in a well- 
rounded, harmoniously developed manhood, that all other things are tem- 
porary and subordinate, that the foundation for this growth must be 
largely laid in the public school, the original question recurs, — what shall 
be the elements of true growth in school work, to produce such a manhood? 

The following preliminary truths are presented for the teacher's con- 
sideration: 

The teacher engages to assist the parent in leading the child to a good, 
intelligent manhood. 

The child is a bundle of possibilities; the man, a bundle of fixed habits, 
formed from the growth of the child, and these habits determine his 
character. 

As the body grows by means of food digested and assimilated, so the 
mind grows by means of observation, conversation, association, reading, 
reflection. The boy who associates with city toughs, and reads dime 
novels descriptive of wild western life, desires to become a Jesse 
James. He who reads the Bible and reflects on the goodness of God, 
becomes a Christian. Therefore should the child be surrounded by what- 
soever things are honest, true, lovely, of good report, that he may grow in 
their likeness, and forever detest vice and crime. 

" The true teacher will keep in mind," says Swett, " that good character 
outweighs intellect; that high percentages in examinations are but dust in 
the balance, compared with the moral qualities that constitute manhqod 
and womanhood." 

Good character is the pearl of great price. One may well sell all else 
he has to secure it. No friend can give it to him, no enemy can rob him 
of it. He makes it for himself, and by his own act only can he lose it. 
The teacher should be a model of what he would have his pupils become. 
Bight education of youth is a greater work than some teachers imagine, 
and it accounts for their failure. 

There are certain elements of right growth in childhood, that are vital 
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to true manhood, which deserve especial attentiou in school. The first is 
prompi, cheerful obedience to rujhiful cudhoriiy. 

This element is a foundation stone in character building, and in the 
progress and safety of society and government. Thou shalt is written on 
every page of nature, as well as in the Decalogue. The whole universe 
exists and moves in obedience to the laws of the Creator; and mankind, in 
physical, mental and moral growth, forms no exception. Obedience to 
5sature's laws yields success in every department of life; disobedience, 
failure. One would be in a pitiable condition who had no control of the 
motions of his body ; much more is he to be pitied who has no control 
over his appetites and passions. He is unfit for any of the duties of life. 
The great tide of vice and crime rising all about us, is the result of slavery 
to passion, which constant law-making and an army of police cannot abate. 
Only the growth of a better manhood can, and it must oegin in childhood. 
Therefore never should the teacher fail to secure prompt. obedience. Any 
teacher who permits continued disobedience, disorder, or bad habits, is 
doing pupils a great wrong and making bad citizens. 

But ready, cheerful obedience is not best obtained by use of the rod. In 
extreme cases, fear of the rod may be the necessary beginning of wisdom, 
but love of the right casteth out fear, and is the only thing that makes a 
truly good child or citizen. If the teacher, by his own deportment, will 
make the child feel that he is a friend — that he really desires the pupil's 
welfare and happiness; that he knows what is best and will gladly help 
the pupil to it, there will be little difficulty in government. The aim of 
the teacher, however, should be, not merely to govern the pupil, but to 
make him self governing. 

A second element of growth is a habit of welUdirecied industry, 

God works, and he made all nature for work. Every atom in the uni- 
verse has its appointed place and work. Every material good, every intel- 
lectual and moral good, he has placed within the reach of man; but if man 
gets it he must reach for it. Work, not drudgery, is the God-ordained 
means for developing manhood, and without it there is no excellence. It 
is one of the great blessings of life. The only way to obtain physical and 
intellectual strength and power to do, is by labor. The only way to obtain 
moral strength is by resisting evil and practicing virtue. 

Official statistics show that seven-eighths of the occupants of our prisons 
grew up in idleness, — never gained industrious habits in youth. 

As the Hon. E. R. Willetts says: "Take the city boys off the streets, 
give them good work with appropriate reward, and the number in prison 
will be diminished one-half." 

But no child or man works willingly, nor will he do his best, without 
hope of reward. It is the duty of the teacher not only to give the pupil 
work, suitable in kind and quantity, but to set before him its double reward 
— personal discipline and applied value. In all study, pupils should keep 
as close to nature as possible. Nature is the original book; all others are 
mere transcripts and are only valuable as they lead us to the truth in 
nature, and assist in the study of it. Words, definitions, or rules that con- 
vey no meaning to the pupil are worse than useless. Abstract knowledge 
has little value. It is the knowledge of uhat to do joined with the poxcer 
to do that the pupil needs. It is not the physician's knowledge alone, but 
his applied knowledge, his skill, that cures the patient. 

** >io i^erson can be called educated," says Whipple, " until he has organ- 
izeil his knowledge into faculty, and can wield it as a useful instrument." 

33 
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The teacher should study the pupil as thoroughly as the pupil should 
study the lesson, that he may know what kind of work is best for the pupil, 
and how much he can do and understand; not making it so hard as to dis- 
courage him, nor so easy that he has nothing to do. The school room 
should be a mental gymnasium requiring full exercise of the pupil's pow- 
ers, not a playhouse. It is work that makes the man. The teacher may 
examine himself as well as the pupils when they do not find both interest 
and apparent value in their work. 

But a disgrace to tfie profession are they who merely keep school to 
draw pay; who have no love for childhood, no knowledge of the true work 
of a teacher; who cram pupils with indigestible rocks and chaff merely to 
keep them busy, or to make them pass, especially if accompanied with 
bitter words for sauce. No wonder pupils spew out such stuff as soon as 
possible, and hate school. Thousands of pupils leave school every year 
disgusted, nauseated, confirmed mental dyspeptics, and go through life 
diseased or mental dwarfs, robbed of their birthrijjht, because of ill 
treatment. 

It is not true that children do not desire to learn. They are not only 
ready but eager to learn, and when suitable mental food is not given at 
liome or school they go out into the highways and byways and eat, even 
though it be poison. This accounts for much of the evil in the world. 
If wholesome food is served with intelligent kindness at home and school, 
before children's appetites are spoiled with forbidden fruit, they, will grow 
up in the way they ought, and when they are old they will not depart 
from it 

The third element of growth is a loving spirit of helpfulness which 
supplements and makes useful all the others. "Bfe went about doing 
good," is said of the great Master. This spirit is the crowning glory of 
character, the very essence of manf ulness. In this spirit is no Belnshness, 
dishonesty, oppression, crime, but the fruits are honesty, truthfulness, 
justice, peace, love, kindness, gentleness, goodness. Against such there is 
no law. And the teacher should be an example, a leader. A warm heart, 
a genial nature, an even temper, a beaming eye, a cheerful countenance, an 
earnest manner, supplemented by loving words and helpful deeds, are the 
potential agencies that can win and control pupils. Nowhere can this 
crowning virtue be more appropriately inculcated and practiced than in 
school among the children, nor with more lasting and beneficent effect 
Place high in the school-room the motto: 

" I live for those who love me, 

Who know my spirit true, 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 

And awaits my spirit too; 
For all human ties that bmd me, 
For the task by Grod assigned me, 
For the bright hopes which cheer me, 

And the good that I can do.'^ 

When this shall be the teaching of home and school there will come a 
reign of ''Peace on earth, good will to men," but not before. 
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PSYCHIC STUDIES IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

READ BY W. 8. PERRY, ANN ARBOR. 

In the evolution of the modern school nothing of recent date has been 
so conspicuous and so assertive as psychology. The New Education, so- 
called, was hailed by thousands as the deliverer from the educational 
tread-mill, and waste of the |)a8t century, because its philosophy and its 
processes were based upon the everlasting laws of the human mind. Under 
its banner, education has seemed about to pass from a reign of distraction 
and empiricism to a reign of science and harmony. But the science of 
education has not been enthroned; and, although some progress has been 
made at a few educational centers, along the line of organization and 
courses of study, as a whole but slight impression has been made 
upon methods of instruction. The millenium of education is not yet in 
sight. 

To say that psychology has altogether failed of its mission in the schools 
would be extravagant; but to say that it has borne its expected fruit would 
be the language of hyperbole. 

Some of the reasons for this state of things ought to be patent to 
students of educational systems and methods And. first, it may be 
observed that the psychology and pedagogy prescribed for teachers by 
writers and lecturers of the period have mainly concerned the intellect to 
the neglect and distortion of character. Our schools are chiefly occupied 
with the movements of the intellect. One might suppose that American 
society has little use for a trained will and trained feelings,. or, in other 
words, for a rounded character. The truth is but feebly recognized that 
the chief end of education is character building, and that character building 
is mainly will building. 

The children come to us with intense emotions, and untamed wills, which 
appeal to us for discipline, but we set them aside for the " word method '' 
or Grube's numbers. Occasionally we repress emotions and will, and 
flatter ourselves that we are training them. But in education repression 
and training are antipodes. There seems to be ground for fear that the 
psychology most influential in the schools has begun at the wrong point 
of the child's development. It is certain that high aims and ideals can 
spring only from moral and religious motives, and if these be wanting in 
the school it will fail in its most vital function. How the word religion in 
connection with schools makes some of us shudder! Yes, the schools are 
prohibited by civil law from every form of ecclesiasticism, but they are 
more sternly forbidden by the constitution of the child-soul, as well as by 
the need of society, from being atheistic or morally agnostic. I venture 
the opinion that at this point we need a new deliverance of psychology, 
one that shall set character above mental agility, that shall seek power 
through a trained will and sensibilities. When this reversal of practice 
shall have been fully effected, there will result, we may believe, even a more 
rapid and complete intellectual progress than by the present order. 

Secondly, psycholog}' has been studied too much from books, as a 
theory, with too little verification; too much by introsijection, too little 
by observation. And it is to be feared that sometimes the teacher accepts 
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the dictum of his author as better authority than even his own con- 
sciousness. A French psychologist (Eibot) utters a plain truth when he 
says: *'One of two things is the case: either psychology is limited to 
interior observations, and these being individual it nas no scientific value; 
or else it is extended to other men, it practices induction, it searches out 
laws, it reasons, and then it is susceptible of progress; but its methods are 
to a great extent objective. Interior observation alone is not suflScient for 
the weakest psychology." 

Who can wonder at the failure of psychology in modifying school 
instruction, especially primary instruction, when in so many cases the 
instructor's knowledge of mind consists in* a schedule of faculties and 
summaries of definitions? Or, when the more evident facts of the teach- 
er's consciousness, in their bald literalness, are imputed to the children 
under his care? Admitting that introspection may establish some general 
laws of the adult mind, where can a passage wa^ be found to the child 
mind? We cannot trace back our own mmd biography into childhood. 
Probably many of us could duplicate the experience of E. E. Hale in 
not remembering the time when he could not read. If now the condition 
of a child's mina differs materially from that of an adult, as analogy with 
his body suK^ests and some signs of mental states confirm, the mental 
life of a child is to us a sealed book, unless it can be opened by 
observation. 

Apparently there is such a thing as knowing considerable about mind 
and very little about minds. The generic faculties may be studied, located 
in the mental geography, properly labeled, and laid away in the memory 
on the supposition that they represent a certain amount of pedagogical 
power. 

It does not require a vivid imagination to see how modern psychology, 
as often employee, may even lower the efficiency of both teacher and school. 
When the reading of a volume of psychology leaves the impression with 
the teacher that the subject has been exhausted, and, as in chemistry, all 
the simples and their combinations have been committed to memory, and 
that he carries with him a model with which every pupil's mind must be 
made to square as nearly as possible, that teacher wul be more hampered 
than helped by his psychological acquisitions. Strange as it may seem, 
the very means we have used to extricate ourselves from perfunctory 
processes have resulted in fastening upon us a Pharisaic formalism, which 
is usually the end of intelligent progress. 

Superintendents have declared to me that the most conspicuous failures 
among their corps of teachers were often of those who laid some claim to 
normal training, and had read psychology. They know exactly how every 
section of a bSy's brain operates, just what kind and how much mental 
pabulum to administer, and just what intellectual movement to expect 
under a given treatment. Every duty of both teacher and pupil has been 
provided for. But in all such mechanical schemes of pedagogy there is 
likely to be one weak spot. Too little account is taken of human nature 
— its chameleon possibilities. And in the practical business of the school- 
room the unexpected is what is very likely to happen. 

We are evidently passing the book stage of educational philosophy. We 
are reading largely upon the subject. We are cramming our minus with 
other people's opinions and elaborated theories. The psychologists who 
are doing our thinking for us are trjdng to shape out principles that we 
can use, are keeping up our courage and employing our energies by spring- 
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ing upon us on occasion some psychological novelty like apperception, 
which probably has wrapped up in its secret chambers some remarkable 
educational energy. 

That psychology is the only basis of a scientific pedagogy has been 
clearly perceived fop'at least a score of years; and we were content to look 
to the professional psychologist for an explanation of mental phenomena; 
but the present widespread demand for the article has developed a style of 
thinking in teachers, and of instruction before teachers, that comprehends 
neither the methods nor ends of what is to be done. Our present danger 
springs from the trammels of formalism. 

The human mind more readily accepts symbols and formulas than it 
does the spiritual and reaL It is so in science, so in religion, and we 
ought to have expected it in education. This may be the pioneer work 
that has to be done in every line of social development before the era of 
analysis and application of principles. We certainly cannot be content 
with what psychology is doing for education today. If it has exhausted 
its resources, if it cannot answer more of our questions, we must abandon 
it and strike out a new path, a path that may compel us to question anew 
our guiding doctrines, and to re-examine with greater diligence the phe- 
nomena* that underlie our theories. 

Thus far in this discussion the assumption has been that the pedagogy 
accepted in the schools has been manufactured too remotely from its 
object, and has no direct application to the individual minds that are daily 
testing the teacher's power to teach. 

. The tendency of all inductive science is to trace back to original facts — 
to beginnings. The biologist will go to the embryo to begin his unraveling 
of the laws of life; the ethnologist will seek for the earliest typical races; 
the geologist bores the earth to find the first stratum and the law of depos- 
its, and the philologist searches for the earliest root forms. In education 
the nursery should be the laboratory for the study of psychological begin- 
nings, and similar methods should be continued during the earlier years 
of school life if we would discover the laws of a child's mental and physical 
growth, for the two are most intimately blended. 

Again, all great teachers have done their best work in closest contact 
with their pupils. Even the great Master would not have been the great 
teacher that he was without his complete individual knowledge oi his 
pupils, and when he said, " I have many things to say unto you but ye 
cannot bear them now," he was as truly pedagogical as he was divine. 
Froebel's library contained no treatises on pedagogy or psychology of the 

f)resent day type, but he was in daily touch with the most genuine psycho- 
ogical manifestations; and few would be rash enough to deny that he pos- 
sessed an insight into child nature and needs far beyond most teachers of 
the present time. 

Second-hand knowledge of principles in any science is secondary in 
value. Theory may be got from books or the lecturer, but the practical, 
that which pilots effort to its largest results, will be wrought out by original 
investigation. Hence the reaction in our day from formal psychology to 
Froebelism and the kindergarten. For the teacher, nothing is serviceable 
that does not well up from his own mental crucible, and the best material 
for his studies will be drawn from the mind phenomena amid which he 
lives. 

The science of teaching is not so far removed from other sciences as 
might at first appear. The physicist, the geologist, or the zoologist. 
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applies himself with infinite patience and if need be with unstinted drudg- 
ery in collecting facts, comparing phenomena, verifying appearances, that 
he may discover the mysteries and laws which rule in his chosen realm of 
research. So w^ith the teacher. He will be a patient student of the men- 
tal revelations of his pupils; he will gather facts, compare phenomena, and 
as far as he can will interpret them into laws. We need more study of 
minds at first-hand, more inductive speculation, at least enough to let in 
light and warmth upon the doctrines of pedagogy which we think we com- 
prehend, and aim to put into practice. 

And right here it might just as well be said that our schools are yearn- 
ing for teachers who are genuine students of their profession, not teachers 
who will read an occasional volume on pedagogy if it do not require too 
much thinking; or who, without any thinking, will glean the laat journal 
for a new method, but. persistent students of the facts that lie about them 
thick as leaves in Vallombrosa's vale, at every step of their work. Now 
let it not be inferred that we decry books on psychology and methodology. 
By no means, for teachers need to know the theoretical architecture ot a 
human soul, as set forth by the clearest thinkers; but much more do they 
need to cultivate the habit of studying the minds of the children under 
their care. It certainly means much more for them to ' know tRe inner 
forces, the drifting impulses, the intellectual stumbling blocks of their 
pupils, than to be able to put into a blackboard diagram the whole category 
of faculties of a typical mind. 

If we should be reminded here that this doctrine is nothing more than 
the hoary idea of '* experience in teaching," we would admit the charge at 
once. Long before the era of school psychology, teachers became famous 
in their calling by studying human nature as embodied in their pupils, 
and we used to call their attainments "experience." Let us hope that the 
newer methods will never displace or belittle the lessons of experience. 

Introspection may enable one to affirm a few fundamental facts, such as: 
the mind grows by its voluntary exercise; its dynamic life begins with 
sense activities; out of these it brings forth well-defined percepts and con- 
cepts; recalls past knowlecjges into the memory, and can recast them into 
a thousand new and beautiful forms by the imagination; it exhibits both 
inductive and deductive processes. These movements give rise to emo- 
tions, and they are all more or less under the domination of the will. 
Such a body of facts constitutes no mean ecjuipment for a teacher and yet 
he may never have discovered the springs of action of half that occurs 
before his eyes every day in his school. 

The mind grows by its voluntary exercise, but by what law shall he cause 
the voluntary exercise? For what will produce it in one pupil may fail in 
all the rest The fact of sense activities suggests the object lesson as a 
good thing in school. But what kind of object lesson is good? Of what 
material to be good? How far up the grades is it good? What are the 
place and limits of objects in number work? How far up the curriculum 
shall this pupil or that be chained to the sand map? 

The booKS tell us of the child's imagination, but they give us no light in 
regard to what material it feeds upon, or in what way this child or that 
has so far matured under the tutilage of fancies from that strange, unex- 
plored, make-believe world of childhood. Our little daughter is passion- 
ately fond of dolls, and we purchase for her the last I^arisian style to 
gratify her whim without a suspicion that we are dealing with one of the 
most imperious forces of the child's destiny. Perhaps we notice that this 
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child is timid, that one bold; who can tell us which one is in nature's best 
path of development? 

Most teachers know that they have some influence over the lives of their 
pupils, but how few know the almost fateful power of imitation in the 
heart of a child, that it is the foundation of his faith in greatness and 
goodness, the source of his noblest ideals, and his most heroic deeds! 

Is it the duty of a teacher to obtain by personal observation an inventory 
of his pupil's mind contents, in order to do the best for him? Should he 
try to know what are the thoughts of a child, how he thinks, how he 
learns in different kinds of subjects, what are his likes and dislikes, his 
favorite stories and songs, his caprices, his vanity, his bashfulness, his pre- 
cocity, his dullness, his curiosity, — these mighty forces that are crystallizing 
into his character? Can the teacher without such knowledge be much 
more than a figurehead in his school? 

It seems evident that to know what is the best teaching for my class, and 
for your class, we must study books relatively less and pupils more. Says 
Rossini: "What part has positive education [formal instruction] in the 
growth of a young mind? What are its limitations at any given period in 
a child^s life? What can he do at any stage of his educational progress? 
The answer must be arrived at by manifola experiments and observations, 
and it is high time that the art of experiment and observation should be 
applied to the schools." It used to be said that the teacher must know 
both the subject, matter and how to teach it. To my mind, a better version 
of the apothegm is this: He must know both subject matter and object 
pupil. 

The fact is that schools and courses of study have too often been insti- 
tuted to educate but one class of pupils — the typically constituted. Men- 
tal variations and abnormal types were ignored. Uniformity was supposed 
to be strength. But the newer philosophy declares that each pupil with 
his individual tendencies is to be regarded as a separate quantity, that 
there may be as many methods of instruction as there are kinds of children. 
Strength now lies in individualization. 

We need a philosophy that will make the child the center of all school 
organization. In our larger city systems it is to be feared that the child is 
sometimes forgotten in the periection of the machine. The elaborate 
organization and ponderous enginery have crushed the life out of many a 
hapless victim. The machine must go its annual round and woe betide 
the youngster that does not match the regulation pattern. But the spirit 
of the time is coming to the rescue of the child. As the spokes or the 
wheel center upon the hub, so all systems and parts of systems, all appoint- 
ments and devices, all modi operandi, must center upon the pupil. Teach- 
ers need no longer waste their energies in attempting to make all the 
members of a class of the same length and breadth, but may exercise their 
abilities in the higher concern of studying and discovering their pupils. 
Let us have more scientific diagnosis and less quack prescription. 

It would seem that the first resort of a teacher in her endeavor to dis- 
cover her pupil would be to the parents or to friends. Who has peered 
with so clear a vision into the soul-life of the child, and who knows the 
drift and eccentricities of the child's nature so completely as the mother? 
A fund of information could be quickly obtained here that could not be 
reached in months, perhaps years, by the ordinary school methods. But, 
as a matter of fact, teachers are too reluctant to accept opinions of charac- 
ter from parents. 
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There is an extensive area of school territory that has not been explored 
with anything like the diligence its importance demands. It is the 
area of defective brain power, where mental physiology connects most 
visibly with brain physiology. Dr. Francis Warner thinks that more 
than 5 per cent, of school children are below standard in some 
points of mind development, and need special treatment. But what is 
standard brain power? Evidently some notion of it must be built up in 
the teacher's mind both by introspection and observation, then the unfort- 
unate 5 per cent, class must be studied by comparison through both mental 
and physical indications. 

In our schools we have pupils too large, and pupils too small, pupils 
fidgety, pupils peevish, pupils with wild fancies, and pupils with a brain 
section of brown study, pupils truant, and pupils that tell lies, all of whom 
may be a mode, or the result, of defective development, and can no more 
be left to the average methods of the school than can the blind or deaf and 
dumb. Each case must be made the subject of careful and competent 
diagnosis, or be abandoned. 

t)ne of the most practical points of wisdom with the teacher is his 
power to detect signs of fatigue in his pupils. As pupils differ greatly in 
the power of prolonging attention, we are often led to charge the results of 
mental fatigue to stupidity, greatly to the injury of the pupil. It requires 
both (]^uick native faculty, and much experience to readily mark the fatigue 
point m pupils at work Dr. Francis Galton, the eminent president of the 
Anthropological Institute, has summarized a discussion of this subject in 
four rules for testing mind fatigue, which I have transcribed here to 
illustrate my subject, rather than to furnish rules for practical use. 

1. The length of time neatness of execution can be sustained in a long 
task. 

2. Promptness and sureness of memory in simple things. 

3. The solution of common sense arithmetical examples. 

4. Beaction time, i e., the time it takes to send an impulse round a 
circle of pupils with hands joined. 

Undoubtedly the best methods of studying children for school purposes 
have yet to be devised and formulated. As in all scientific investigations, 
so here, facts, experiments, and much observation must precede philosophy 
and method. The facts needed are the contents and powers of pupils' 
minds. These when known will be the basis for determining, in 
Bosmini's words, the kind and quantity of positive education. 

Some progress has been made in this direction. The first attempt in 
this countryto discover the contents of the minds of school children was 
made in 1880 at Boston under the direction of Prof. G. Stanley HalL Two 
hundred children just entering school were tested on their knowledge of 
100 names and ideas. In 1883 Supt. J. M. Greenwood, of Kansas City, 
tested 650 children in a similar way. The most marked revelations of 
these experiments consisted in the amount of ignorance displayed by the 
children. An examination of 75 children of the first grade in the Ann 
Arbor schools in the early weeks of the current year proved both interest- 
ing and instructive to all concerned. 

A systematic method of testing and studying children, one having a 
fairly definite scope of action, would seem to be found in a series of 
examinations upon the several senses, and other mental powers if desired, 
in some pre-arranged order, the results to be recorded and tabulated for 
future study. 
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Such an enterprise has been instituted in New York' in connection with 
the N. Y. University and School Extension. A department was organized 
with a special course called " The Study of Children," with Supt. N. A. 
Calkins in charge. He has published a schedule of work with an explan- 
atory syllabus, and blanks for tabulating results. 

In this connection it may be well to suggest that the growth of the color 
sense is one easy to be tested and followed, and the development of the 
expression of form may be shown by a collection of attempts at drawing 
chronologically arranged. 

In a somewhat different manner the manifestations of other mind activi- 
ties, as attention, imagination, imitation, self-consciousness, etc., may be 
put under observation and memoranda kept of their spontaneous action. 

How large and important a part of child-life is occupied with imitation, 
and what can be done by extended observations of it, have been well dem- 
onstrated by the work of some classes in the Worcester Normal School. 
The same remark could be made of their work on the imagination. 

A very interesting test of the observing powers of some grammar grade 

f)upils is reported by Mrs. Sophia Bryant in the Journal of the Anthro^x)- 
ogical Institute, Vol. XV. A class of girls, each 13 years old, was left for 
10 minutes in a well equipped school room with which they were not fam- 
iliar. Then, without direction, they wrote a description of the room, or of 
what they had noticed. The discussion of the pupils' papers by the 
reporter, with reference chiefly to their indications of character, make a 
valuable contribution to this general subject. 

Considering the pre-eminent importance of character-making in the 
school, and its intimate relation to the power of choice, the will, its mani- 
festations of weakness and strength, its condition and growth, ought to be 
the object of frequent observation and memorandum, to the end that the 
teacher may be able to apply the most effective stimuli for its healthy 
activity. Of all soul f^ulties, conscience is most central to character, and 
its movements, as the pupil matures, will never escape the solicitous scru- 
tiny of the faithful teacher. 

It remains for me now to prove my loyalty to my country by asking the 
American question, will it pay?- Besides the implied argument in the 
body of this paper that observational psychology is the surest path to a 
higher grade of teaching and to a more fitting aaaptation of school x>olicies 
and processes, two results more specific and more germane may fairly be 
expected: 

First, The memoranda of facts and other material concerning mind 
biography which will be likely to accumulate, in the hands of discrim- 
inating educators, may contribute somewhat to a better philosophy of 
childhood. 

Seco7id, Child studies will bring the teacher into a more congenial sym- 
pathy with the spirit, plans and feelings of her pupils, will lead to a clearer, 
more subtle knowledge of the child-soul, and so to a more hearty interest 
in all the mysteries of a developing life. 

A word apropos to this second result and I close: There is an uncon- 
scious teaching that comes from soul contact, a leading in the highest and 
best ideals of the pupil's experience. It is a power, occult, spontaneous in 
action, disdaining books, overleaping introspection, moving as it were by 
inspiration, and accomplishing a heaven-delegated mission by its psychic, 
spiritual relation with its object. "Contact of living mind with mind 
alone gives such results." 

34 
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CLASSICS IN GRADE WORK. 



EDWIN C. THOMPSON, SAGINAW, W. 8. 



** Blessed are the few," says Dante, **who sit at the table where the bread 
of angels is eaten, and miserable those who have food in common with the 
beasts. I, who do not sit at that blessed table, but fled from the pasture 
of vulgar, at the feet of those who do sit there, gather up some of the 
crumbs that they let fall, and know the miserable life of those whom I 
have left behind me, through the sweetness that I find in that which I 
have gathered up little by little, am moved to pity—rnot forgetting myself 
— and have reserved something for the miserable which I have already 
shown to their eyes, and have thus awakened in them greater desire. 
Wherefore, wishing to serve them, I intend to make a general banquet of 
what I have shown them and of the bread necessary to such a feast, without 
which the banquet could not be enjoyed by them." 

In something of this spirit, sitting at the feet of those whose privilege it 
has been, as honored guests, to enjoy the banquet to the full, I gathered a 
few good things — crumbs, you may be pleased to call them — from the table 
of the gods, which I placed before my children and tested their worth by 
the refiner's fire of bright eyes and interested faces, and which I now bring 
to you. Like Dante, I may have to apologize for making "oaten instead 
of wheaten bread," but if I succeed, through you, in helping our young 
people to a higher appreciation of the best in literature, I shall be amply 
repaid for the effort put forth. 

It is a prevalent idea that the great high lights of the world's literature 
are far above the comprehension of our children; tfiat Homer, ^Eschylus 
and Plato, Dante, Chaucer and Milton, Goethe and Schiller cannot be 
understood and appreciated by the average mind, that they belong to the 
realm of the higher studies of the college graduate, that these great mas- 
ters who have shaped the world's thought do not touch our times, and 
have said nothing for our children. What! our children read Homer or 
Dante! Absurd! Such has been the feeling, but, fellow teachers, there 
is music in the air, and our little ones are listening. It is as yet but a 
murmur, but it is coming, sweeter and fuller. I hear it in the ages past, 
sung amid the ice-trimmed mountains of Scandinavia, and gathered into 
full harmony in the " Niebelungen Lied." I hear it, in broken strains, 
sung from sea-girt Hellas, gathered into harmony by the " Blind Bard." I 
hear it, made still more musical, and sung, a little later, from the hills of 
Rome. Illuminated by tke cross of Christ, I hear it again, a thousand 
years later, from the "City of Flowers. '' Tempered and softened by the light 
of christian thought, I hear it still again from the "Island Kingdom," sung 
once more in the darkness. Again, across the sea, these songs of distant 
ages come to our land, and break forth in still more finished strains, in our 
Hawthorne and Lowell. We welcome the coming. We believe in the 
song. There is so much that is beautiful in it; so much that appeals to 
child life, so much of creative fancy to uplift the hearts of little ones to 
God, and, withal, so much to interest and refine the thoughtful mind. 

We believe in the myths for children. What would the child-world be 
without its Christmas, with its Santa Claus and sacred associations? 
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And yet, Santa Claus is a myth, and only in legend do we learn that this 
gladdest day in all the year for our little ones, is the birthday of our 
bavior. So with many things that our little ones love. 

We believe in the fairy tale. "Every man's life is a fairy tale, written 
by God's finger, " and our '* Cinderella" and " Rumpelstilzchen, " and our 
" Sleeping Beauty," bring happiness to the child side of every manly heart. 

We believe in Homer and the Greek classics for children. The song of 
the Iliad is from the childhood of the world's literature, and its melodies 
are sweet to children. 

We believe in giving our young people the strong food of Vergil, and 
the Latin classics, written in the hush of the world's history, when men, 
no longer engaged in war, had time to think. Why should we withhold 
from our children the products of this age of thought? 

We believe, finally, in giving our children some idea of the great works 
of more modem times, " Faust, " " The Divine Comedy," " Paradise Lost 
and Regained," as well as Shakespeare and the strong works of our own 
times. 

To be a little more explicit and practical about all this: What child will 
not be interested in the beautiful " Aurora " as she steps forth from the 
palace of the sun and opens the cloud-gates of the morning with her 
"rosy-tipped fingers?" (I know a little three-year-old who frequently 
teases her papa for the story of the "6uA/u/i " " Ahwodah. ") How bright 
the eyes will grow as the dazzling chariot of Helios, attended by the 
Hours, drawn by the milk-white steeds in golden harness, and breathing 
fire, passes through the dawn gate, and pursues its restless course among 
the dragons of the sky, and rests in a sea of glory at eventide. How little 
hearts will soften and little eyes grow moistened till the tear drops fall as 
they listen to the story of Phaeton, who, taunted by his mates, fied to his 
father, the rightful protector of every boy, and asked to drive his chariot for 
a single day and prove himself a worthy son by doing a god like act. How 
the father, knowing the danger, sought to dissuade him from his purpose, 
but having promised, finally permitted the headstrong boy to take the 
reins, and how he met disaster and death. Such a tale touches young life 
to the quick and teaches many valuable lessons. And then, there is the 
mischievous little Hermes, with his Lyre, which, with a slight change in 
spelling, might be descriptive of the little god himself — why, the air is 
full of him. The hurricane, and the storm cloud, as well as the soft 
breezes of a summer day, suggest his presence. I have seen children 
laugh themselves tired at the thought of the tremendous sneeze of the 
little day-old god, which nearly frightened Phoebus out of his wits. 

Cupid, with his golden and leaden tipped arrows, never grows old to 
children, and associated with Puck and the Brownies, forms a most inter- 
esting series of studies. 

How the faces will grow serious and thoughtful as, a little later, they 
read the story of Prometheus, that crowning myth, and learn how, for the 
sake of mankind a heathen god suffered through untold ages; and with 
what delight will this character be followed through JEschylus, Goethe, 
Shelley, Longfellow, and Lowell; and thus we bring you again to the 
thought, that while this kind of work in literature delights children, it is 
worthy the attention of more mature minds. 

" O, Solon, you Greeks are always young. There is not an old man 
among you," said the Egyptian Priest Perhaps this is the key to the 
remarkable adaptation of many parts of Homer, to the young. Certain it 
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is, that children from the fourth grade up, will listen with untiring interest 
to these stories. The wedding feast of Thetis, which leads up to the 
wonderful story of Troy, secures attention at once. Eros, with her golden 
apple of discord, thrown among the wedding guests — and the contest for 
beauty by Juno, Minerva and Venus, in which the latter triumphs, always 
attract. So story after story may be told. "Iphigenia," the "Heroic 
Deeds of Diomedes," the "Night Spies," the "Wooden Horse, " "Laocoon," 
the aged Priam pleading for the body of his son, Hector, the " Visit to 
Hades' the *' Cyclops," the "Sirens," "Circe" and her palace, the pathetic 
scene in which the dog Argus recognizes his master through all disguises, 
and then dies — these, and many others, may be told in the earlier years. 
These may be followed by the entire story briefly told, and a little later, 
again, with frequent free translations, and in higher grades, by the read- 
ing of the text almost entire, and finally, if kind Providence permits, in 
the high school and college, by the story in GreeL Nor must we forget 
to make frequent character studies all along the line. The Homeric 
characters are well worth a boy's attention, since such men as Alexander 
and Napoleon drew from them the inspiration which made them the con- 
querors of the world, and, though Greek and Trojan contend no more in 
battle on the windy plains of Troy, Helen looks out upon us from the 
page of Homer, divinely fresh and radiant as when her " lair face launched 
a thousand ships and fired the topless towers of Ilium. " Andromache and 
Penelope have always remained beacon lights of domestic purity and 
f aithfumess, while Nausicaa stands for all that is sweet and beautiful in 
young womanhood. Our girls may wisely study these characters. 

There are many beautiful things in Euripides which will furnish food 
for thought, while children will laugh over the " Clouds," the " Birds," and 
the "Wasps" of Aristophanes. "Antigone" and " Philoctetes " are 
within the child's comprehension from Sophocles. The latter may be 
read in connection with Enoch Arden. " (Edipus," from the same author, 
may be made a sea study. The "Storm Scene" may be compared with that 
in V er^, and with the description of the thunder-storm in the Bible, 
Psalm 29. Nor must we forget the greatest writer of the age, ^schylus, 
whose "Prometheus" and "The Persians" have been the admiration 
of all. 

Vergil, passing now to another age, may be treated much as Homer; 
and as minor studies, Ovid's " Metamorphoses" and Lucian's " Dialogues 
of the Dead" are appropriate. What Don Quixote was to chivalry, 
Lucian was to heathen worship. Homer struck the first blow at the 
classical deities when he made them do clumsy work in the Iliad, but 
Lucian laughed them out of existence. "Then," says Fraser, "when we'are 
dull and want to laugh, ring the bell for Aristophanes and Lucian. " 

But I must not linger longer here. A thousand years pass, and there 
comes another period of literary culture, with one towering light set in a 
diadem of flowers. That towering light is the great Italian master, Dante. 
What! Can our children flnd anything to interest them in Dante? "Why, 
I have never been able to interest myself in Dante," says one. All of which 
may be true, friends, and yet I have the audacity to stand before vou 
today, with the assertion that the " Divine Comedy " with its three-fold 
divisions, the "Inferno," "Purgatorio" and "Parat liso," each ending with its 
hand uplifted toward the stars, can be made very attractive to children from 
the sixth grade up. It is a wonderful work, well worthy its name, full of 
ix>wer and beauty. It is a work of the most finished art, wrought by a 
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skillful hand. It covers the whole field of poetic imagination — from the most 
grotesque and horrible in the "Inferno," through mediocy in " Purgatorio," 
to the most beautiful of which the mind can conceive in the "Paradiso." It 
is full of profound and misty sayings; full of double meanings and dark 
utterances; a work for profound and scholarly minds, and yet, withal, full 
of ennobling thoughts and attractive scenes and lessons, which are entirely 
within the comprehension of our children. Let them taste these great 
thoughts. Let us give them a view of this great work of art. How vividly 
in our memory is pictured the beautiful child Beatrice, in her crimson 
robe, as the boy Dante first met her. Of course his boyish heart went out 
to her. How chaste and sweet the young girl of eighteen, this time in 
robes of spotless white. Of course the impression made could never be 
effaced. Is it any wonder that this pure, sweet girl, in her beauty of crim- 
son and white, became the inspiration of his life; that henceforth the bur- 
den of his thought was to place her where never woman was placed before, 
and to render her name immortal? That love never spoken, that e^ly 
death, that silent life purpose, that strange, mysterious transformation, 
such as could be worked out only by a mind like Dante's, of a beautiful 
soul, into the spirit of " philosophy " — how attractive to young and old. 

The plan of Dante's "Universe," with its "circles of hell," its "rivers of 
death," its "clouds of fire;" with its "gate of St. Peter," its "terraces of rest," 
and its "terrestrial paradise," with its "crystalline spheres," its "lake of light," 
and its "rose of the blessed," — what an interesting study. And then the 
journey through the "dark woods," with its " beasts of terror," led by Ver- 

fil, over the " dark river," oared by the grim ferryman, down through the 
orrors of hell, up through the peaceful regions of waiting and purging, into 
the revolving heavens, sphere by sphere, led by the beatific light from the 
radiant face of Beatrice, into the celestial glories of the "empyrean," — 
what soul so dead that it will not be quickened by such power of descrip- 
tion, such wonderful imagery. And then the literary gems fairly sparkle, 
in their beauty and brilliancy, along the way. From the inscription over 
hell gate, " Leave off all hope all ye who enter in," through the description 
at the gate of St. Peter: 

** Thither did we approach; and the first stair 
Was marble white, so polished and so smooth, 
I mirrored myself therein as I appear. 
The second, tinct of deeper hue than perse, 
Was of a calcined and uneven stone, 
Cracked all asunder, lengthwise and across. 
The third, that uppermost rests massively, 
Porpbyrv seemed to me, of flaming red, 
As blood that from a vein is spurting forth. 
Both of his feet were holdmg upon this 
The angel of Clod, upon the threshold seated 
Which seemed to me a stone of diamond." 

Through the "salute of love," and the "bees" with radiant form, wings 
of gold, and robes whiter than snow, and the " snow- white rose," the yellow 
center of which is a lake of light, and whose circumference would outgirt 
the sun: 

" And light I saw in fashion of a river 
Fulvid with its effulgence 'twixt two banks, 
Depicted with an admirable spring? 
Out of this river issued living sparks 
And all the sides sank down into the flowers, 
Like unto rubies that are set in gold.'* 
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Who shall say that all this is not of interest to our school children? Let 
us see that they have opportunity, through us, to know something of this 
great work. Give them a taste, and I am sure they will in time desire to 
peruse and study the entire poem. 

Probably the most sublime poem ever written is Milton's " Paradise 
Lost." I would that time would permit me to speak of its features that I 
have found attractive to our older children. They are there, friends, an 
"undisturbed song of sweet repose," that only needs to be awakened from 
its slumbers and placed upon our banquet table. I would also that I had 
time to speak of the works of Chaucer, Goethe, and Schiller. These too 
have a place among the young. 

*' But," says some one, '* these studies are not American, and we could 
study with greater profit our American authors." What is American lit- 
erature? Is Longfellow an American author? " The windows of Long- 
fellow," says Horace Scudder, " look towards the east." Emerson? "To 
understand Emerson, one must have a remote view," says the same author: 
"Emerson gathered his best thoughts from Epictetus and Marcus Aure- 
lius." Hawthorne? Why, our greatest prose writer of modern times 
gathered his inspiration and received his pure classical style from teachers 
thousands of years old. What student of Hawthorne can doubt it? There 
are few purely American authors. As it has taken the accumulated experi- 
ence, wisdom and knowledge of all past ages to make this hour in America, 
so it has taken the literakire of all the past and of all nations to make 
American literature. Then, finally, looking backward into the ages past, 
and outward to all nations, let us present to our children the pure and 
strong in our own literature. 

Where shall this work be done? In connection with all studies — 
science, history, geography, wherever there is a suggestion in nature. 
The spider will suggest the story of "Arachne;" the sunflower, "Clytie;" 
the orange, " The Golden Apple;" the air, " Athena;" the wind, " Hermes;" 
the poplar trees, the story of "Phaeton," the " Suicides " in Dante, Lowell's 
" Singing Leaves," and Tennyson's " Talking Oak;" and so almost every- 
thing points to some literary gem or ancient story, which may, with the 
authors studied, be woven into a perfect whole — a beautiful picture to be 
hung in memory's halls, to shape the character, beautify the life, and be a 
joy forever. 

But, chiefly, this work must be done in connection with daily language 
lessons. A slight experience tells me that by following this plan our chil- 
dren will in a short time gain a command over their mother tongue such as 
they can obtain in no other way. 

But, friends, I have already detained you too long. I am aware that I 
have touched but the border land of this subject. Underneath the surface 
is a wealth of beauty and grandeur, of which we have not dreamed. Let 
us take up this work, search for hid treasures. We shall be sure to find, 
when the dust shall have been removed, rare and costly jewels, which, 
purified and softened by Christianity, may be made to sparkle in the light 
of modern thought. Let us take these jewels, use them discriminately and 
wisely, until our young people shall appreciate the beautiful in literature, 
as now they do the beautiful in art, or the classical in music; and let us 
not forget as we strike the chords of literature upon the delicate harp of 
young lives, that 

*' The tones, the living tones, 
Are left forever in the strings." 
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DISCUSSION. 
SUPT. ANNA M. CHANDLER, MARQUETTE. 

Bead! read! is the watchword of the hour. Read, teacher! Read, pupil! 
But what shall we read, and what shall we teach the children to read? 

The mechanical process by which the little learner is taught to build up 
the structure of our language is surely not what we wish to consider at 
present, but how he may adorn and beautify that structure after the frame- 
work has been erected. 

In building this house of knowledge the beginner has need of ladders by 
which he may slowly climb from the ground, round by round, letter by let- 
ter, sound by sound; he must have scaffolding built, where he may firmly 
stand while he reaches up to the higher points, combinations into phrases 
and sentences readily recognized at sight. These are means, but they 
must not be mistaken for the end desired. 

There comes a time when the building process is no longer the principal 
thing, but for what purpose shall this labor be used? What good will it 
do the builder, or the world at large? 

Some one has said that the schools "have no right to teach children how 
to read without going further and doing much more than they now do to 
direct the taste and confirm the habit of reading what is good rather than 
what is bad." 

Do we often stop to consider what the mere ability to read means? 
Lowell answers thus: *'It is the key which admits us to the whole world 
of thought and fancy and imagination; to the company of saint and sa^e, 
of the wisest and wittiest, at their wisest and wittiest moments. It enables 
us to see with keenest eyes, hear with finest ears, and listen to the sweet- 
est voices of all time; more than that, it annihilates time and space for us; 
it revives for us without miracle the age of wonders, endowing us with 
shoes of swiftness, and the cap of darkness, so that we walk invisible and 
witness unharmed the plague at Atheus, or Florence, or London; accom- 

S)any Ctesar on his marches, or look in on Catiline in council with his 
ellow conspirators, or Guy Fawkes in the cellar of St. Stephens." 

As all roads led to Rome so all led away from Rome, and although the 
ability to read may lead to good results, yet, without the right direction 
and aim, the great gift may prove a curse rather than a blessing. 

Carlyle says: " Of all things which man can do or make here below, bv 
far the most momentous, wonderful, and worthy, are the things we call 
books." And yet, wonderful and worthy as they may be, there is choice 
of books as well as of friends, and the mind is governed by its constant 
companions. 

Upon whom does this choice of companionship rest more largely than 
upon the teacher, who directs and guides the early years of the child? 

From the teacher is received the key to the house of knowledge. When 
once the door is unlocked, which way will he turn? Will he ascend to the 
airy, sunny rooms, which open upon a broad expanse of beauty and light, 
or descend into the darkness of the dungeons where horrors and gloom 
pervade everything? Will he enter the place of holiness and peace, or 
will he turn U) the gratification of the lower tendencies of his nature? 

In our schools, between the primer and the study of real literature there 
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comes a time which has heretofore been filled with the reading book, in 
which the principal idea seems to have been to produce a moral effect; to 
teach elementary ethics, trying to bring high moral truths down to the 
limited comprehension of the child, leaving out entirely that element of 
the wonderful, and neglecting the vein of real, pure sentiment which almost 
every child possesses. 

Many of these reading-book moral lessons are so extremely dry and stu- 
pid that I do not wonder that they have no force, be the teacher ever so 
interesting in her exposition of them. The language is so stilted and 
unnatural, the boys and girls are so unlike those whom we home in contact 
with every day. 

Moral instruction may be given in an attractive form just as well as in a 
long lesson on the serious results of little deeds by the account of the 
mighty oak which grew from the tiny acorn, or by a dissertation on idle- 
ness with Solomon's treatise on the garden of the slothful man attached. 

Possibly it would be a surprise to some to know how very quick and apt 
children are in drawing out the hidden meaning of some allegorical tale 
and making sometimes a most painfully practical application of it to 
teacher or fellow pupil. To correspond with this period of child life, we 
must search for a similar period m literary life, and this we will find in 
fable, myth and legend; ancient times, the middle ages, the present, may 
all be brought into requisition to furnish material for the beginner. 

Among the classics for children I would place first the "Fairy Tales" of 
Grimm and Anderson; those delightful stories which touch the heart of 
every child. They appeal to the imagination without over-stimulating it, 
and the youthful taste for the imaginative and emotional is fed with pure 
and noble creations. Who can repress a feeling of envy toward the child 
who is, for the first time, reading these "Fairy Tales," or that wonderful 
collection, "The Arabian Nights?" 

Childhood is the time to read such books, while the imagination is free, 
and reason does not come in to say: " How absurd!" " How impossible!" 
Then it is all real, all possible. No beautiful edition De Luxe would in 
after years possess half the charm that the old, battered, dog-eared copy 
did at ten. 

After the "Fairy Tales" I would put the "Folk Lore," " Robinson Crusoe," 
"Swiss Fami^ Robinson," "True fitories of New England History," "Miles 
Standish," "Evangeline," and "Lady of the Lake." Especially would I give 
children stories of Greek mythology, and I know of no pleasanter form in 
which they are presented than in Hawthorne's " Tanglewood Tales " and 
"Wonder Books." These m^ths contain the spice of the romantic and impos- 
sible which the children enjov so much, and the names and exploits of the 
heroes become familiar to them while they are young, so that at a later 
age they already possess the knowledge which enables uiem to understand 
and appreciate tne poet's dream, the beauties of the painter's brush, and 
the delicate touch of the sculptor's chisel. 

If our young people received some knowledge of these world's heroes, 
would we have so many reflections, not at all pleasant, cast upon ignorant 
Americans in European art galleries? 

To these stories of Greek mythology I would add something from our 
own mythology; some of the myths and tales of our own foreiathers, the 
sturdy Teutonic stock upon which the Romance was grafted. "As a people 
we are growing too prosaic; we nourish the tender minds of our children 
too early and too extensively on dry reasoning, mathematics and philos- 
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ophy, instead of strengthening, stimulating, and beautifying their souls 
with some of the poetic thoughts, some of the mythology and folk-lore of 
our forefathers. These mythological stories, these fairy tales, and all this 
folk-lore, illuminated by* the rays of the Christian religion, shining upon 
them, should be made available in our families and schools, by our poets, 
painters, and sculptors, and then our children would in turn have their 
aesthetical natures developed so as to be able to beautify their own lives 
and that of posterity with still finer productions in poetry, painting, and 
sculpture" (Norse Mythology). 

What could be more attractive to the young mind than the wonderful 
stories of the Niebelungen-Lied, and Norse tales of Thor the Thunderer, 
of Baldar the Good, and of Siegfried and Gunther. 

The dolls of a little friend of mine rejoice in the names " Brunhild," 
" Kriemhild," chosen by the child from a much loved volume of the Niebe- 
lungen. Even the " Wrath of Achilles " and the " Wanderings of Ulysses " 
arouse the enthusiasm and spirit of the boys, who are eager to bring their 
hero out of his difficulty and finally help him to bend the mighty bow to 
the utter consternation and confusion of the suitors. 

What do our children, who are fed with ordinary Beaders, know of the 
authors? They rarely know even a name. It is not enough for children 
to become acquainted with great names in literature by an occasional 
birthday exercise. They should know the masters through their works; 
should be brought face to face with them and hear them sing their noble 
strains; become acquainted with them through the characters which they 
have created. 

Those who live near Lake Superior, 

'*By the shores of Oitche-Gumee, 
By the shiniogf big^-sea-water, " 

enjoy most keenly that poetic creation of Longfellow, Hiawatha; even 
though the specimen of the noble savage which they occasionlly see, does 
not temind them very forcibly of the noble Hiawatha or of the lovely 
Minnehaha. 

After we leave the primary ^ades, the reading should be for some pur- 
pose; for culture, for information, for broadening the idea, for acquaintance 
with the great masterpieces of the world. 

There is no doubt that more can be done toward cultivating the taste 
by the reading of two or three complete works, than by the hasty going 
over of a large number of selected pieces which form the higher reading 
books. 

Near the end of a long course to take up the study of literature as if it 
were a branch of mathematics or science, and to expect to cover the ground 
in the space of one short year from a single text-book, is simply a farce. 
This work should begin with the first expanding of the child's mind, 
and continue till the day of his graduation, when he will go out into life 
with his mind directed toward tne better and higher ideals. 

Within a few years there has arisen a new spirit and a new opinion in 
regard to the relation of literature to children. An idea began to spread 
abroad that the reading matter for children should be separated from 
that for adults, and it has resulted in the modem literature for them : books, 
papers, and magazines of good, healthy character and high moral tone. 
What we have known as "Classics" have been brought down to the compre- 
hension of children, either by re-writing or by adaptation and selection. 
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Publishers and school-men who keep abreast of the time, have had their 
eyes opened to the growing spirit for something better in the reading 
work of the schools, and it is surprising to notice what a crop of publica- 
tions has sprung up; "Riverside Literature Series," "Classics for Chil- 
dren," "American Classics," and " Modern Classics." 

The question may arise as to the definition of " Classic," and some may 
say that time alone is the consecration of the classic, and that under this 
title we can not rightly include the works of American authors; that our 
own literature is too young to deserve the title. But we look for the 
unprecedented in this new country of ours. Our growth in other ways 
has been surprising to the world, and so in a brief time we have produced 
masterpieces in literature, which may well be counted among the Classics 
of the English tongue. 

I would emphasize this part of the work which is admirably brought out 
by Horace E. Scudder in an address delivered before the National .^socia- 
tion in San Francisco, 1888, that with all the teaching there should be 
inculcated a deep, ardent, loyal, American spirit. In speaking of the six 

treat American poets, he says: " They have not been in battle, they have 
ad no armies at their command, they have not amassed great fortunes, 
nor have great industries waited on their movements; those pageants of 
circumstance which kindle the ima^^ination have been remote from their 
names, but they were bom on American soil; they have breathed American 
air; they were nurtured on American ideas; they are Americans of Amen- 
cans; they are as truly the issue of our national life as are the common 
schools in which we glory. ^ Ood has set these great lamps in the heaven 
of our national life, and it is for us to let the radiance stream into the 
minds of the children in our schools." He argues for a " free, generous 
use of these authors during the princ^al years of school life." We need 
to put our children in their impressionable years into constant and close 
connection with the highest manifestation of our national life. 

There are other means of reaching children and turning their attention 
to the best books, besides the routine work of reading classes. First, 
almost all children enjoy hearing a teacher read, and will listen with much 
pleasure to books which they are perhaps incapable of reading, though the 
meaning is auite clear when read to them. Why should not some time be 
taken to reaa to the children sood books; history, poetry, novels perhaps? 
Couldn't two hours per week oe spared from analysis of sentences, geog- 
raphy of Siberia, or denominate numbers, for the reading aloud such books 
as, " Little Women," " Uncle Tom's Cabin," " Little Lord Fauntleroy," 
" Black Beauty," Dickens' " History of England." Children would remem- 
ber much of what they hear, their lives long. Time so spent is good for 
discipline, for information, for reward. 

A second means of cultivating a love of good books will be found in a 
well chosen school library. If in each of the more advanced grades there 
were a few books with wnich a pupil might occupy some leisure moment, 
when lessons are prepared, ana when the teacher is very apt to see illus- 
trated in him that old line: ''Satan finds some miscniei still for idle 
hands to do." If, then, she had some book of history or travel, or good, 
healthy romance, how different the atmosphere of the room would seem. 
In our eighth grade last year we tried the experiment, putting into their 
library several books on United States history, mythology, etc., written for 

foung people, and subscribing for two young people's magazines. I think 
never entered the room without finding some boys and girls poring over 
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those books with deepest interest, and I am sure the work of the graide was 

never better done. 

Supt. Howland, late of Chicago, says of libraries in schools: **In more 
than one of our schools dime novels, once so commonly found in the desks 
of pupils or between the leaves of their geographies, have disappeared, and 
the neighboring dealers no longer keep them in stock. Scarcely can there be 
a stronger safeguard against the many evil attractions of city life than this 
love, this habit of reading good books, a habit and a love which must begin 
even in the primary grade. This is the sparkling fount from which will 
flow the healthful current of virtue, intelligence, and good citizenship." 

A third means of securing the knowledge of at least a few good thoughts, 
and one which lies within the reach of every teacher, whether superintend- 
ent or board of education approve or reject the supplementary reading 
system, is the frequent committing to memory of choice bits of English 
verse, patriotic sentiments, quotations from great works. These will prove 
an abiding treasure from which, in after years, they may draw at will and 
be sure of finding comfort, pleasure, or instruction. 

The multiplicity of books in the present generation seems almost to 
have done away with the practice of memorizing. Have not many of us 
heard our fathers speak lovingly of the old ^' English Header," which was 
to them reading book, ^ammar, literature, — all in all, and which they knew 
from cover to cover? Those noble. old selections from ^'Paradise Lost," 
and " Essay on Man!" Will the children of today possess such treasures 
when they reach mature years? 

The mind should have its palace walls 

Hung with rich ffifta and pictures rare; 
Where, free from all thakman enthralls, 

Brave thoughts, like eagles, cleave the air; 
Where sunlit visions charm tne soul 
And lofty memories have control. 

And fitter still, that childhood*s realm, 

That palace land of eager life, 
Where glowing ardor turns the helm 

And with impression all is rife, 
Should on these upper levels feel 
The noblest lessons of the real. 

The poets, who in song translate 
Emotions they alone have read; 
The patriots stem, who challenge fate, 
• And walk with more than mailed tread; 

The sages, who the truth distil,— 
Let these the child love if he will. 

Indelible their words will be. 

Attuned to every place and mood; 
In them dwells clear-eyed liberty; 

They sweeten toil and solitude. 
They nerve the grasp, inspire the heart. 

And flood with light the hero*s part. 

* * * 
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METHODS IN READING. 

MRS. J. AHNEFELDT GOSS, GRAND RAPIDS. 

In the teachm^ of reading there is the a, b, c method, the word method, 
the sentence method, the phonic method, etc., etc., method. None of these 
methods are wrong and all are right if made to help each other. The 
value of a teacher's peculiar method is over-estimated. You probably 
know the story of the man who listened to the wonderful tales about 
Omer's sword, which had won so many victories, and how susprised and 
disappointed he was in seeing so small a weapon; and you remember Omer's 
remark that the power which produced the victories was in the arm and 
heart of him who wielded it, and not in the sword itself. So with methods 
in reading; the secret of success is in the teacher and not in the method. 
If the teacher has a clear idea of what she wants the child to be taught, 
there's little difficulty in finding a direct way to do it. What the teacher 
needs to know most is that she must not be somebody's echo. We expect 
little of a plant that has no other light than moonshine, and yet that is 
what many of the children are getting. The teachers feel too much that 
superintendente and principals want them to shine by reflected light. 
Consequence — ^very cool teaching. I have heard teachers say: "I can't 
think of trying that, our principal wouldn't approve of it;" " Do you think 
the principal would like it?" Principals should make their teachers feel 
independent and not dependent. Like Blucher at Waterloo, the true prin- 
cipaf reinforces at the ri^ht moment and turns impending defeats into 
glorious victories. It ougnt to be glory enough for any principal to earn 
the title */ Marshal Forward." 

There is a common superatitution that the child must have "first the 
idea, then the term," when in actual experience there is no invariable 
sequence. The really important thing is that terms be made significant. 

Another superstition is that all thought reading must have science work 
as a basis. Beading based upon science work is good, but it oueht not to 
exclude the wonder-stories from the child's reading matter. The general 
and perpetual veaming of the child for the wonderful is the mark of Ood. 

A teacher who believes in science work as a basis for reading talked to 
me so hard on the foolishness of beginning the first year work with cat 
and rat instead of apple and peach that I actually asked a pupil that day 
to tell me what he meant bv taking three of the five equal parts of a cat. 

Another superstition is that the Doard or auperintenaent are responsible 
for the poor reading if the teacher's pet book is not furnished. If the 
teacher can't get enough of her pet books she can at least get enough 
stories. There is no teacher so poor — I mean manev poor — that she can't 

g»t a box of stories. Cut stories from old scnool readers, the '^ St. 
icholas," "Youth's Companion," "Wide Awake," etc. Paste or sew them 
on stiff paper and the children can have a different story for every even- 
ing^ in the year. 

Two years ago the fourth year children in our building were asked to 
start little home libraries for themselves and to make "Black Beauty" 
their first book. Three hundred and twelve children bought copies. 

In the Bible at the eighth chapter of Nehemiah, eighth verse, is found 
the following: " So they read in the book in the law of God distinctly, 
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and gave the sense, and caused them to understand the reading, " If the 
people understood it must have been good reading. Nehemiah says first 
''^So they read in the book in the law of God distinctly'' Three thousand 
years have ^not changed the rule. Distinct articulation and correct 
pronunciation should be looked after first. Five minutes of each day can 
be devoted to a lively, clear, distinct articulation of the sounds of the 
letters. One child can bring to the class words ending in "ing;" another 
child words ending in "d;" another, words containing certain vowels, etc. 
Considerable attention ought to be given to the vowel sounds. Children 
are apt to speak them as Americans take their dinners — a little too hastily. 
Last but not least in the phonic training, I would have the children shown 
the harmonies of words similarly made. 

For extra drill in pronunciation the teacher might have on the board 
columns of words from the reading, syllabicated and diacritically marked, to 
be used as a '^pronouncing down '* exercise when the teacher sees fit to 
relieve the monotony of things. 

" Much drill is necessary, no matter which method of teaching reading 
may be used. The aim is to gain ability to recognize and pronounce 
words without conscious mental effort. When a child has mastered the 
multiplication table the symbols 2x9 suggest the result without mental 
effort; so in reading the association of sounds and symbols ought to be 
perfect" — McLellan. 

I thoroughly believe in drill and drudgery, and I believe, too, that the 
teacher who can't pronounce from the heart the new Beatitude, " Blessed 
be drudgery, " can't teach reading. 

The second clause in the Bible rule is "and gave the sense. " In order 
that the child may understand and give the sense, the teacher should 
study the lessons with him. Have before the reading lesson a language 
lesson upon the subject matter, but I don't mean by a language lesson a 
stretching of one paragraph over three or four days. We do dawdle so 
much time away in our so-called language and preparation work, and then 
look anxiously for articles in the school papers on " How to secure atten- 
tion in the reading class^ 

The chief thing for a teacher to do in preparing the child of a second oi: 
third reader class to read a paragraph is to know that the child has made 
for himself the picture the paragraph describes, and three or four minutes 
is long enough m which to do it 

I said the teacher should study the lesson with the child, but before that 
«he should study it with herself. She ought to supplement the lesson. 
If it is about a lighthouse, she mi^ht tell the class about Grace Darling. 
If the lesson is from one of the well-known writers, tell the class something 
about the author and read another selection. Of course, we are not to reaa 
for the children, but we can read unth them and take our turn. The chil- 
dren do so enjoy it. If the teacher has a happy, sunshiny room in her 
heart she should open it for the reading class if she doesn't for any other, 
for there is nothing in method or the lack of it that has the power of 
sunshine. 

The highest heaven of wisdom is the same distance from us all, but it 
cam be reached only by methods native to ourselveb. 
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LATIN AND GEKMAN BELOW THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

SUPT. W. H. HONEY, MONROE, MICH. 

The modem school system embraces the three departments of primary, 
secondary, and hifj^her education. In Michigan the development of. the 
schools has allowed the primary to encroach upon the time properly 
belonging to the secondary, and the secondary upon that of the higher. 
The result is that the University is doing at least two years of secondary 
work, and that the High School does not round out the education of its 
pupils as it should. It is thus seen that neither the High School nor the 
University is able to do its proper work; for, on the one hand, those who 
do not go to college, on completing the secondary courses, are completely 
deprivt^ of two important years of school life; and, on the other hand^ 
those wishing to take an advanced course are compelled to delay their 
entrance upon it for a like tima 

The remedy for this state of affairs is to revise and strengthen the 
secondary school curriculum. It must take upon itself the two years of 
secondary work now done at Ann Arbor. It will thus become independent 
and complete in itself. Its graduates will be prepared, at not too great an 
age, to enter at once upon their professional studies in the schools of law, 
medicine, technology, etc.; or to take up real university work immediately 
on graduation from the hi^h school; or to enter tipon the active duties of 
life with an education suostantially complete. The Hiffh School mi^ht 
then be empowered by law to grant the lower degrees, whue the University 
would still nave at its disposal the two higher degrees. 

But the additional requirements made of the High School will of course 
demand more time. How this is to be gained will now be considered. 
Many of those here present, without doubt, have passed through the 
entire graded system from the first grade to graduation. From my own 
experience I believe it fair to suppose that if the question were asked of 
high school graduates, " In what grades is the work of the school really 
found," the answer in a laree majority of cases would be " In the first two 
or three trades, and again Irom the ninth on." When thoughtfully con- 
sidered this answer indicates the weak place in our school system. Real, 
hard, thought-developing, thouffht-requiring work is not introduced early 
enough into the course after the first difficulties of reading, writing, and 
numbers have been encountered and mastered. The term ''Grammar 
School" has been applied to this comparatively barren period of school lifa 
Twenty ^ears ago tne work of the grades from the fourth through the 
eighth did not even include United States history. Heading, writing, spell- 
ing, grammar, geography, and arithmetic formed the entire course of these 
important five years. With the single exception of the United States 
history there are but few schools where any e£K>rt has been made to lib- 
eralize and strengthen this program. The meagemess of this course is 
probably due to the historic development of our union schools. SpriuRing 
as they did in many cases from district schools they naturally retained the 
studies of those schools, the High School being added rather as an extension 
of the system' than as an int^^l part of it But with the advance of 
intelligence and education among tne people a change is needed. The 
secondary work should begin in tne ideal school with the fourth grade. 
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The Bnbjects now confined in most schools to the grades above the eighth 
should be boldly introduced into the lower grades. The introduction of 
history, al^brs, geometry, science, Latin, Greek, Qerman, pliyetca, 
manual training, and drawing, each at ita own proper time and in its 
own proper measure, would revolutionize these five lower years, would give 
the children ample material for thought, and would greatly increase the 
influence and estimation of the schools among the people. It would seem 
necessary also in the interest of thorough work to specialize the 
secondary school more than has been done in the past Ther6 should be 
the Classical High School, the Scientific High School, and the English 
High School. 

Those desiring information on the scope and function of the secondary 
school should refer to an article by President Eliot found on page 1005 
of the Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1886-87; to an article 
in the "Academy" for April, 1890, by Prof . Nicholas Murray Butler; to the 

Jrc^rams of German and French schools; to the official publications of the 
russian Minister of Public Education ; to the official publications of the 
French Minister of the Department of Education, and to other documents 
of our own Bureau of Education. By turning to page 77 of the University 
Calendar for 1890-91, it will be seen that about half the work required for 
graduation is prescribed, and a little inquiry into the natnre of these 
required courses will show that in nearly every case they partake of the 
natnre of secondary studies. 

With these preliminary statements of the changes necessary in our 
school courses, the meaning of the title of this article will be more clearly 
apprehended. In considering the subject, " Latin and German below the 
High School,'* it seems both fair and necessary to allow to this paper the 
privilege of showing not only the way and manner of introducing these 
subjects below the ninth grade, but also the effect of such introduction 
npon the grades above the eighth; fair, as there is no other paper upon 
the program of the Association whose subject matter will thus be infringed 
upon, and necessary because the benefits to the upper four years of the 
course form one of the great justifications for the changes recommended in 
this article. Thispaper will therefore outline the entire Latin and Ger- 
man work of the High School as it would appear after the revision of the 
course. 

The following diagram gives a bird's eye view of the new language 
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280 PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

It will be noticed from the above diagram that German is introduced in 
the fourth grade, and is continued through the twelfth, with three recita- 
tions a week for the fourth and fifth grades, and two recitations a week for 
the remaining grades. Latin first appears in the sixth grade with five 
recitations a week in that and the seventh grade, and four during the rest 
of the course. Greek is given three recitations a week in each of the upper 
five grades, and French three hours a week in each of the upper four 
grades. 

The German course thus covers nine years. The first four should be 
given to the building up of a vocabulary. The declensions and conjugations 
should be thoroughlv learned during this x)eriod, and the pupils should 
show the ability at the close to read easy German with fair facility. They 
should have developed also a feeling for the language, enabling them to 

Eronounce its wor^ with rapidity and accuracy, and to understand the 
mguage when spoken to them within the limits of their vocabulary. They 
should also learn during this time to use the language to some extent in 
conversation. 

It should be noted here that the main object of pursuing a modern 
language should be to enlarge the mental horizon by opening to the pupil 
the ways of thought and the knowledge of another people. Any system 
of instruction, therefore, which fails to give a fairde^ee of mastery of a 
modern tongue is false and wrong at the very foundation. 

The last five years of the German course should be mostly devoted to 
the cultivation of German literature, and to the systematic study of Ger- 
man grammar without, however, losing sight of the main aim of the study 
of the language, as stated above. It need not be asked that the German 
course give conversational facility for this can be done perhaps only by 
residence in Germany; but certainly the pupil, at the end of the course, 
should feel that lie has a certain command over the langua^, which could 
readily and shortly, on' occasion, be developed into practical use of it. 

The Monroe high school now has in actual operation a four years' 
course in German, of five hours a week, thus covering the same number 
of hours as the above diagram. It seems reasonable to think, with the 
preliminary five years' work as given, that the greater part of the reading 
given in our course, as well as the grammatical drill required could be 
accomplished in the time stated in the diagram. The Monroe course was 
furnished by Prof. Calvin Thomas of the University. The ninth grade is 
occupied with the study of the Grammar and Reader. The tenth grade 
reads Freytag's " Journalisten," and '^Aus dem Staat Friedrichs des Gros- 
sen," and Schiller's "Wilhelm Tell"; the eleventh grade, Hart's ** Goethe's 
Prose," Goethe's "Iphigenie auf Tauris" and Lessincr's "Minna von Barn- 
helm"; the twelfth grade Schiller's " Wallenstein," and "History of the 30 
Tears' War," and Freytag's "Soil und Haben." Optional and additional 
work are Fouque's "Undine," Hoffmann's "Historische Erzftlungen," 
Goethe's "Hermann und Dorothea," Lessin^'s "Nathan der Weise." 
Stein's "Exercises" are used in the twelfth grade. 

Let us now turn to the Latin. An examination of the " Jahresbericht 
des Koniglichen Gymnasium zu Leipzig" dhows a nine years' Latin course. 
The first two years are preliminary. In these two years the forms are 
thoroughly fixed in mind, something of a vocabulary is gained, practice is 
given in writing and speaking the lax^^e. "Cornelius Nepos" furnishes 
the third year's Beading; "Caesar" the fourth year's; "Caesar," "Cicero," 
and "Ovid" the fifth year's; "Cicero," "Sallust," "Ovid," the sixth year's; 
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"Cicero," "Ovid," "Vergil" the seventh year's; "Cicero," "Tacitus," "Terl 
ence," "Horace," the eighth year's; "Cicero," "Terence," "Tacitus," "Hor- 
ace," the ninth year's. The length o£ this paper does not permit a com- 
plete transcription of this course, but this very brief outline falls far short 
of showing the thoroughness with which the work is done. The selection 
of the reading in any given author is so made as to give a good idea of 
his entire works. The grammatical work is skillfully divided, and is 
never neglected. Constant practice is given in writing and talking Latin 
within the circle of the author. Parts of the various authors are memor- 
ized. For the lower grades special exercise books are provided. 

In Monroe we have a six year's course in Latin of five hours a week. 
The reading for the course is as follows: Grade seven, "Viri Romae;" 
grade eight, "Caesar;" grade nine "Ovid" and "Cicero;" grade ten, "Cicero," 
"Sallust," "Vergil;" grade eleven, "Vergil," "Livy;" grade twelve, selec- 
tions from less known Latin Poets, "Plautus" or "Terence," and "Cicero." 
Besides a systematic study of Boman Literature is made from a text-booL 
Geography and mythology receive attention. Grammar and Latin Prose 
run parallel with the Reading. This course was formulated by Prof. 
Francis W. Kelsey of the L^niversity. 

According to the University calendar courses 1, 2, 3 and 4 in Latin are 
required for graduation. These courses include "Livy," Prose Composition, 
"Catullus," "Terence," "Cicero," "Horace," "Roman Literature" with 
selections. It is evident that this entire work could be done in the high 
school, should the course be lengthened as recommended in this article. 

A few words need to be said about the methods to be used in the 
classical work. The true purpose of this instruction should be to enable 
the pupil to connect himself with the civilization of ancient times in such 
a vital way that he may understand the present. The classes should not 
be made the medium for mere gramatical drill. The grammar should, of 
course, be carefully studied; but it should be studied as a means to an 
end, that end being the thorough understanding of the author in hand. 
The teacher should constantly bear in mind that the pupil should have 
power in Latin, when the course is finished. It seems reasonable to expect 
that this lengthening of the course would make possible such an aim as this 
in the Latin work. 

Such a change in the course as this paper recommends would also be of 
great benefit to the schools through the superior class of teachers which it 
would bring into the work. The nigh school teacher of Latin should be 
thoroughly versed in Latin Literature, should be able to write Latin with 
considerable fluency, and should have a thoroughljr clear conception of 
the ends to be accomplished by this study. It is evident that the greater 
variety of reading which such a lengthened course as has been considered 
would require, would compel a much wider scholarship on the part of the 
teacher. Here is one of the greatest evils of the classical work. Too 
many teachers are content to grind over the same reading material from 
year to year. Not a single fresh piece of Latin is read year after year. 
What enthusiasm can such teachers have? 

It would seem as if, even with the present contracted course, the 
University would be doing a very great service to the cause of classical 
education, if it could from year to year change the reading required, so 
that the teachers might be compelled to read more Latin. How teachers 
can be content to let year after year go by without exercising the powers 
they have attained in mere mechanical facility of translation, when auck a. 
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fruitfulfield is open before them, would be incredible if the fact were 
not too well known to be doubted. 

And now a few words should be said about the practicability of the 
scheme proposed. A five years' Latin course has been in existence in 
Caro for some years. The required work of the University has been fin- 
ished there in the eleventh grade. In Monroe there are large Latin 
classes in the seventh and eighth grades. Our course is not yet fully 
established, but the eighth grade is just beginning "C»8ar," the ninth 
grade is reading "Caesar," the tenth grade has just finished ''Csesar" and 
will begin "Ovid" after the vacation. 

From my own experience I believe it to be true that a larger proportion 
will choose Latin, where at is offered in the lower grades, than if the 
choice is put off, as at present, till the ninth ^ade. 

Another advantage also is gained, in that those who should not take up 
the subject at all, are discovered earlv, and can thus be dropped out of the 
classes. One disadvantage may be briefly noted. Pupils, it is claimed, 
will not know what they want at so early an ap^. This is sometimes 
found to be the case, but it is very generally true m such cases that these 
are pupils who are willing to work narder than the average and that they 
can, with a little extra trouble, be brought up to grade. 

There is one sugeestion I would like to maKe here for the smaller schools. 
Why not have the Classical Hieh School in their course represented by an 
ungraded department? A teacner could be secured for this department 
tlvoroughly competent to do the work. Pupils who wish this course could 
be entered from any grade and could be advanced according to proficiency. 

In conclusion, fellow teachers, as indicated in the beginnins^, I believe 
that a change in our course is earnestly to be desired, and that such 
change will certainly be made. Let us oe the first to advocate it In 
matters of education the people are looking to us ajs the natural leaders. 
Remembering that in public education retrogression is folly, and that to 
stand still is impossible, let us boldly advance. 

DISCUSSION. 

J. A. STEWABT, PORT HURON. 

We are naturally prejudiced in favor of the system under which we our- 
selves have been taught and are now teaching others. We ought, however, 
to lay aside our prejudice and to consider the question upon ite own merits, 
and yet it seems as if there must be some mod reason why teachers gener- 
ally have assigned these studies to the hign school. There is no doubt of 
the benefit to be derived from such studies. The testimony of Prof. Olney 
of the University is to the point in iiiis respect He used to say that he 
could pick out the classical students by the better work they aid in his 
department, the mathematical. The question for us to determine is, can 
this benefit be increased by taking up the work earlier? Before we can 
determine this we must fix upon the object to be kept before us in our 
work. Shall it be the development of memory, or reason^ or the two com- 
bined? Shall it be for the language itself or for its educational value? 

We cannot, and must not, expect to teach our scholars to speak the 

language. Were it possible to do this I should still doubt the advisability 

of attempting ii Even an ignorant man can learn to speak several lan- 

gnagea and, still remain ignorant There must be something more than 
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mere memory work. There must be method, the growth of systematic 
endeavor in fine, the development of reason. 

If we look to Germany we find there also the same doubts and discus- 
sions. More than ten years ago, United States Commissioner Eaton, in 
his annual report, noted the strong movement in that country from the 
"Gymnasium" to the "Realschulen." It can hardly be advisable for us to 
pattern after a system which may soon be discarded by them. We 
must have more light upon the subject before we can settle it to our 
satisfaction. 



THE RELATION OF THE UNIVERSITY AND THE COLLEGES 

OF THE STATE. 

LETTER FROM PRESIDENT JAMES B. ANGELL. 

Ann Arbor, December 19, 1891. 
Professor King, Olivet, Michigan: 

Dear Sir — I regret that I am unable to be present at the meeting^ of 
the Association^ As an officer of the American Historical Association, 
which holds its meeting this year at the same time as our Teachers' Asso- 
ciation, I am under obligations to be in Washington, December 29, 1891. 

I am sure that the subject on which you asked me to speak will be so 
ably discussed that my absence will not be of consequence. I should be 
sorry to have my absence interpreted as evincing a lack of interest either 
in the subject or in the Association. 

By invitation I did present a paper on that subject at the meeting of 
the Association in 1876. I see no reason for any essential change in the 
opinions then expressed. The relations of the colleges and the Univer- 
sity ought to be, as I am glad to say they are, cordial and friendly. 

Were we organizing anew a system of higher education for the State, we 
might, in my judgment, wisely depart considerably from the present 
arran^ement& But we must take facts as they are. The colleges are 
established. Endowments have been given them with the expectation that 
they should continue to do substantially the work they are now doing. 
Should the University drop entirely the collegiate work there is no assur- 
ance that any considerable number of the undernaduate students there 
would go to the colleges in Michigan. Probably they would not Appar- 
ently, for the present, there must be work of collegiate grade carried on 
both in the colleges and in the University, although a portion of the colle- 
giate work of the University, owing to its ampler resources and facilities, 
has a higher grade and a wider variety than that in the colleges. ^ This 
duplication of work is often regretted, and, to some extent, it is justly 
regretted. 

But I think the duplication is not so great as some suppose. I believe 
it to be true that the colleges do attract some students who would not in 
any case go to the University. I refer to those who are led to attend a 
college placed near them, who would not go otherwise to college at all, and 
to those who are led by denominational considerations to ^o to a denom- 
inational college, who otherwise would not go to college at all, or would go 
out of the State to a denominational college. Furthermore^ a oertAxa. v^x- 
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centage of the students of the several colleges in the State do ultimately 
come to the University to avail themselves of our advanced courses. 

Since the colleges and the University are both under obligations to con- 
tinue their collegiate work, it is obvious that with friendly relations they 
should all try to do in the best way practicable what they can for the 
higher education of the young men and young women who resort to them. 
I may venture to say for the University that it is in such a spirit that we 
di^sire to work. I think we have never failed to do what we could in ren- 
dering any assistance in our power to the colleges in the State. It strikes 
me that there are enough already organized, and that it were far wiser to 
strengthen those now established than to add weak ones to the number. 

So far as the professional schools of the University are concerned, their 
relation to the colleges is all that could be desired. They gladly take the 
graduates of the colleges and give them the special training desired. 

The University is also more than ready to do much needed work which 
the colleges cannot well undertake in carrying graduates of the colleges 
forward in literary and scientific study. A considerable number come to 
us and work for higher degrees. We are very glad to welcome them and 
to instruct them to the best of our ability. 

Should the time ever come when the high schools or the denominational 
colleges could relieve us of the collegiate work of the first year, or still 
better, of the first two years, and allow us to concentrate our labor on the 
higher work and on technical and professional instruction, we should be 
very glad. Tours very truly, 

James B. Angell. 

SECOND PAPER. 
PRESIDENT L. R. FISKE, ALBION. 

Organic relation there is none, fraternal relation is, or should be, unre- 
stricted, and in the highest degree cordial. 

The Department of the Universitv designated the "Department of 
Literature, Science, and the Arts " and the other colleges of Liberal Arts 
in the State form a sisterhood. They are organized to do the same work, 
and educationally they are on the same plane if they perform the same 
grade and extent of work; the only difference is, one is under State manage- 
ment and the others under the management of the different churches, yet 
the latter receiving their charters from the State and acting under the 
general supervision of the State. The State prescribes the composition 
of the boards of trustees; annually sends visitors to inspect the work 
done; requires the visitors to report to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction the condition of these institutions. It also req^uires all these 
colleges to submit to the Department of Public Instruction annually a 
statement of their condition, the number of students in attendance, and 
the amount of their financial resources. The State thus grants the 
authority under which they act, and ffuards this authority against abuse. 
There is this difference, a State schod is controlled wholly by the State, 
and its affairs are managed through State officials, as in Michigan the 
University is under the direct supervision of a Board of Regents elected by 
the State. 

There is another difference; the State through taxation provides finan- 
cial support for its schools, while the church colleges depend on voluntary 
contnbutionB. 
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What does the denominational college seek to do? 

Negatively: (1) It does not attempt to do the work o£ the public school. 
The Protestant church in this country believes in and throws all its influ- 
ence in favor of the common school. The public school system is a 
rational system of education, benefiting the country more than could any 
other conceivable system that might be substituted therefor. We do not 
believe in parochial schools. It is a pleasant thought to the writer of this 
paper that he was a member of a special committee of three that prepared 
the resolution adopted by the General Conference of the church of which 
he is a member, in 1872, indorsing in the most unequivocal terms the com- 
mon school system of this country. (2) It does not aim, nor do its sup- 
porters desire, to displace provisions for carrying forward the work of 
higher education by the State. We plant our feet firmly here; in making 
this statement there is no reserve meaning hidden from sight. 

What is the ordinary university of this country? 

It is a collection of schools providing instruction in several different lines 
of study; these schools consisting: 1. Of the college of liberal arts; 2. Of 
professional schools; all of these schools existing in corporate unity under 
the same board of trustees. The instruction in the college of liberal arts 
is general or non-professional; in the other schools it is professional, that 
is 5) say it has to do with special and direct preparation for what is called 
professional life. The unity is that of management and control, not a 
unity of successive stages in scholarship, one depending^ on the other, and 
all necessary to complete an ideal whole in scholarship. In such a univer- 
sity that which is spoken of as fundamental is the highest — that is, the 
scnolastic training in the college of liberal arts is greater and fuller than 
in the professional schools which by association with the college of liberal 
arts make the institution a university. In other words, the highest scholar- 
ship is secured, in most cases, in that which, standing alone, would bear 
the name of a college simply — the lower average scholarship being obtained 
in the other schools, which, by association with the former, convert the 
institution into a university. The university in America is an institution 

Siving wider instruction, tnat is, in more lines than the college, but not 
eeper instruction, and upon the whole is not as thoroughly scholastic. 
There is no necessary dependence, educationally, of one on the other; 
one 'department does not exist to prepare for work in any or all of the 
others. These schools could exist separately, and do the same work 
as now. 

The ideal university is not what may be called an instructional institu- 
tion, but an institution for the prosecution of original research above the 
plane to which the college ordinarily carries the student, and into which 
the student would step fiom the college, — admitted on the scholarship 

fained. The work done is individual, not class work, the conductor of a 
epartment being in a limited sense only a teacher but in a broader sense 
an adviser and guide. That university comes most nearly up to the ideal 
that provides the largest number of lines of study, each of the greatest 
extent, supplies the most complete appliances for the same, and puts the 
departments under the most competent men. "By a university," says 
President Hyde, " we do not mean a college with euphonious but inappro- 
priate title, nor yet faculties of law, medicine, and theology, associated 
under the same government with the academic faculty, but an institution 
where all the leading lines of liberal learning are taught in their broad 
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relations, studied in their minute details, and carried forward by original 
investigations/' 

Not many of our American schools are universities in this sense; they 
are mostly collections of instructional schools, making but limited provie- 
< ions for the prosecution of post-graduate work. It was understood, I think, 
that Johns Hopkins was originated with pure university aims, but half of 
the students are undergraduates. It is hoped that Clark University will 
show a true university spirit. The American University at Washington 
has been projected on a plan excluding everything within the scope oi the 
college of liberal arts, and proposes to provide for unlimited study accord- 
ing to the highest university idea. It is expected that every student will 
be, on entering, a college graduate. Those who have charge of the enter- 

frise do not expect to realize their plans with an endowment less than 
10,000,000, and at a recent convention of college presidents they have 
been urged not to throw the institution open to students before $5,000,000 
of productive endowment has been secured. 

The relation of colleges to such an institution would be as feeders, or, 
we may sa^, preparatory schools. They would not occupy common ^ound; 
no jealousies could arise. The colleges would supplv the university with 
students, and the university would supply the colleges with teachers. 
The more successful the college and the greater the spirit of learning, the 
larger the number of their graduates tnat would be turned towam the 
university; and the better equipped the university, the more it would be 
able to do for these colleges. 

The time is coming when the word university will be declarative of pro- 
\ visions for depth of learning, when its rank will be determined by the ser- 
vice rendered those who are toiling in the deeper realms of truth. Some 
of the schools of higher learning will give special attention to this work, 
and will gain the deserved repuUition of bein^ leaders in, and distinguished 
examples of university life in its highest and best sense. We cannot, we 
sureW ought not to stop where we are. It is certain that if the University 
of Michigan should deem it to be t}ie best policy to devote her energies 
specially to the prosecution of graduate work — ^work following grluluation 
—not maintaining a sharp competition with the colleges on the under- 
graduate plane, these colleges would make a special effort to send their 

Graduates to the University for further study. Then these colleges would 
o the principal part of the college work of the State, ^nd would surely be 
enthusiastic supporters of the University. By this plan, the University 
could greatly strengthen her real university work as well as gain a valuable 
constituency in the higher realms of study. This of course would lessen 
the attendance but would elevate the grade. Yet by making these colleges 
a constituency, carrying forward their work under more favorable condi- 
tions, the graauate students in the University would be rapidly multiplied. 
I am not suggesting that this be done, but it is a question as to whether 
the educationid forces of the State would not be more efficiently handled 
and the term "university education" have a larger and deeper significance 
than under the present conditions. This is not asked; it is not even suc;- 
gested that the change be made, for I am not certain the University couM 
afford to adopt such a policy. But is it not probable that before many 
years the standard of judgment will change, when such schools as Harvard 
shall largely extend their post-graduate advantages, and invite the patron- 
age of our l>est colleges; when Johns Hopkins University, Clark University, 
the American University, etc., shall gain a decided influence as great 
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leaders in the advancement of higher learning; and personally I should be 
prond to see "Michigan, my Michigan," become the great University State 
of this union of commonwealths. To turn the educational forces at com- 
mand into the channel that penetrates to the very interior of nature, stim- 
ulating the spirit of profound and fundamental inquiry, is to aid in the 
promotion of the truest scholarship. 

It is not unsafe to predict that before the twentieth century shall run 
half its course the conditions of university life will be greatly changed in 
this country. To what extent in the modification of plans it is wise to 
anticipate these changes it is not easy to say. The best will in the end 
take the highest place. How rapidly can we attain unto the best? These 
reflections are not intended to bear on the solution of any practical educa- 
tional problem in this State, but are thrown out as involved in the philos- 
ophy of education itself. Sudden educational revolutions are dangerous. 

It may be said, let the several church colleRes carry the student up to a 
certain plane and the university take him at that point, thus unifying the 
work or, perhaps, the senior year. As we note the large number of stu- 
dents coming into Michigan from other states and countries it is apparent 
that, in connection with the wide elections allowed, the number of teachers 
to meet the demands must be larger than for the earlier years of a college 
course. In many studies the classes must be smaller than in preceding 
years. The seminary work attempted greatly increases the labor reauired 
at the hands of teachers. Then another fact is apparent. The oraer of 
work in di£Ferent colleges is not the same. To insist that it be the same 
would destroy college individualism, which is essential to the inauguration, 
year by year, of improved methoda Hence, as the lines of work pursued 
have not been the same, it would be impossible to adjust this last year's 
movements equally well to the needs of the students coming from the sev- 
eral colleges, or to make it as fitting a closing up of the undergraduate 
work as the college in. which the course had thus far been pursued ought 
to be able to provide. 

But with a State University is there any need of any other colleges to 
do the general undergraduate work in this State? Is there not an unnec- 
essary multiplication of agencies? Leaving all questions out of the 
account except the provisions needed for giving instr^iction — this being 
the entire problem to be solved — is there not in this multiplication a waste 
of energies? 

If the number of grades in the college determines the number of teach- 
ers required we would answer the question in the affirmative. In other 
words, if a large number of students can be successfully taught by the 
same number of teachers needed for instructing a small number of stuaents, 
then in this multiplication of colleges large additional expense would be 
incurred. The fact, however, is that in very few branches can a class con- 
taining more than about 30 students be bandied to the best advantage. 
The number of teachers, therefore, depends on the number of students in 
attendance; so that an increase of students necessitates a corresponding 
increase of professors, or of tutors, with some degree of experience to do 
the work. It is maintained by some of our best educators that when the 
attendance in a college of liberal arts exceeds 300 another college should 
be organized with a distinct faculty, instead of resorting to indefinite 
division of classes in the same college. A healthy rivalry, certainly, would 
thus be provided, stimulating to the most thorough work on the part of 
teachers, and the best scholarship of the students. Already in the school 
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with which I am connected, with a Freshman class of over 80 students this 
year, it is a question as to how the needs of the class can be most fully met. 
One of our classes in Latin is divided into two sections and a German 
class into four sections. 

The principle of competing colleges is to some extent carried out in the 
score of colleges of which Oxford University is composed. Balliol, I sup- 
pose, outranks all the others, and it is most creditable to earn a degree in 
its halls. I am here speaking of the competition in these colleges, not of 
the cause of separate foundations. The number of buildings and the, 
extent of room reauired must depend mostly on the number of students 
and teachers whetner in one college or several. This is also true of the 
provision made in working laboratories. 

In these days as the attendance increases there must be a corresponding 
increase in the number of books for use in each department. The time 
has come when it is not enough to have the shelves oi a library filled with 
books; the wants of all — students and teachers — must be supplied in the 
provision for daily consultation. Hence, often, many copies of the same 
book, as well as works of different authors must be procured. One hun- 
dred microscopes in five colleges is not greater in number than if in a 
single institution. 

But, after all, in the educational system of the State are not the church 
colleges a fifth wheel. Are they not outside of the system? 

I think we are liable to make a mistake in speakine of our educational 
system. We have the district school, the graded school, the University, 
under State management — of which we have spoken before — and certain 
colleges under control of the churches, yet chartered by the State and sub- 
ject to its general supervision. The district school is not preparatory to 
the graded school. It is established to meet a local want, and comprises 
the entire school unit If we had a larger unit, like that of a township or 
county, it might be made preparatory, but it is not at the present time. 
Geographically these schools are all separated from each other and the 
work done in any district school does not entitle the pupil to demand 
relief from examination in, or study of, any of the branches taught in the 
graded school should he choose to enter one. The work of the l^t graded 
school in the State does not introduce the student into the University. 
Such school cannot claim admission of the pupil as a right, for the Legis- 
lature did not establish such school to do this work and assign such work 
to be done. The ri^ht to enter the University because of the work done 
in any high school is a priyilefi;e conditionally granted by the University 
itself, not a right inhering in uie graded school. The high school is rea^y 
the people's college, supprving advantages to the families of the communi- 
ties where it is located, lears ago there were branches of the University 
which did have an organic relation to the University itself, but they have 
been abolished. It surely should be to us an occasion for rejoicing that 
so many of the graduates of graded schools appreciate the value of nieher 
education sufficiently to induce them to enter college after finishing their 
work in any of these schools. But very few of the youne people enter the 
high school with the expectation of prosecuting a coUege course, and a 
small per cent, onlv of the same ever knock at the door of the University or 
any other college for admission. The University can open its doors to stu- 
dents of a high school with or without examination. The church colleges 
can do the same. 

Though the State does not require it, and the high schools cannot demand 
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it, it is an evidence of the value of the work done in these schools that the 
University and diflFerent colleges regard it safe to admit to college privileges 
the young people, that have satisfactorily completed the course of study 

frescribed in any one of a large number of the high schools of this State, 
t is a proper endorsement of these schools. The University also admits 
from some schools in other states on the same conditions as made with the 
schools of this State. Thus it appears that in all of this there is nothing 
organic, nothing prescribed by legislation, but the higher at its own option 
accepts the work of the lower as preparatory thereto. In chartering col- 
leges to be managed by church authorities the State simply places before 
the student several schools of high grade for his free choice of a college 
home. It does not express any opinion as to what that choice ought to be, 
and it certainly does not intend to use influence in swaying the mind in 
making a choice. The individual student must decide for himself, with- 
out constraint, the question of place where his studies shall be pursued. 
In providing means for the education of such as desire advantages beyond 
those found in the graded school there is no purpose of putting obstruc- 
tions in the way of church colleges, or any corporations chartered to do 
college work. And, on the other hand, the chartering of such colleges is 
not an expression of distrust of the work done in what are commonly called 
State Institutions. There is a general conviction that education should be 
fostered by making the widest provision therefor. 

Why do churches engage in the work of education? For one of two 
reasons: 

1st. Because of a conviction of duty to carry forward such work for the 
general good of the public. 

2d. Because the church itself may thus become stronger, and hence able 
to fulfill its mission more fully than it otherwise could do. These two 
reasons converge into one, as tne only rational ground for the existence of 
the church is that the race may be made better and wiser — that is, may be 
brought up to a higher plane of life. 

It seems to be too plain to need any argument that as the general educa- 
tion of the people is necessary for the stability of free government, it is 
the very first duty of the State to provide for the education of the citizen. 
That it has the right to do this work is ipiplied in its right to self- 
protection. It may do that which is necessary to insure its existenoe. 
That it ought to make provision for the education of the people may be 
rationally maintained on the ground that its functions are beneficent. 
On the plane of the common school all hold that the State is not tran- 
scending its prerogatives in making provisions — even by taxing the people 
— for the education of all the youth of the land. Nothing should be 
allowed that would make such education less than universal. And why 
should not the State make provision for higher education? I will not 
attempt a discussion of this subject, but will only say that to me it seems 
that the State has too long neglected to do a work that is clearly within 
its sphere. The State is not doing too much in the intellectual training 
of the young; it might do more witnout overstepping the rational bounds 
of governmental prerogative. It is a hopeful indication of better times 
that the State is yearly devoting more attention to the education of the 
people. 

I believe the State may rightfully make common school education 
compulsory up to such a plane as seems necessary for the intelligent exer- 
cise of the duties of citizenship. Beyond this it may not compel, but, as 
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the common school could not exist without teachers, and citizens possess- 
ing a higher grade of scholarship, it may offer educational advantages 
above the range of the public school, even in the domain occupied by the 
college. I think this position is generally held by the intelligent members 
of our churches. 

Why then should not the Church withdraw from the work of education, 
and leave it all to the State? 

First, because, negatively, the field is broad enough for both. The 
Church will do no harm as an educator. 

Second, many Church members desire to have their young people 
educated within a churchly atmosphere. I am not now saying that this is 
a weighty reason, but the Church holds it to be a good reason, and hence 
acts upon it. It is evident the Church can exclude from the professorships 
of her colleges all men who are agnostics, or skeptical as to the supemat- 
ural source of the Bible, or in any way hostile to religious faith, and this, 
too, simply on the ground of infidel views held. The Church has a 
theology; the State, of course, can have no theology. Judge Cooley once 
said to me that the State is not a Christian State in the sense of adopting 
the Christian religion; it protects all religions alike, so far as they do not 
teach immorality; that it is a Christian State only in the sense that the 
Christian religion is accepted by a majority of the people. Christianity, 
he aflBrms, is not a part of our organic law. It has no institutional exist- 
ence governmentally in the State; it is only a voluntary faith of the 
individual citizen. Whether you would go as far as this or not, it is cer- 
tain the state can have no theology. It cannot take sides as between 
religionists, or religionists and anti-religionists. 

The Church can check any tendency to push science beyond what is 
regarded as its sphere; whetner it be philosophical or not it can so far 
put theology underneath science as to base nature on a personal God. It 
can do this because of its theology; but as the State can have no creed it 
cannot set up any standard in science. It may be said that it is so much 
the worse for the Church, that there is less inaependence of thought. On 
this I am not expressing an opinion, but only saying the State would be 
transcending her prerogatives in issuing any dictum on science, or in check- 
ing any proressor from the fullest liberty of pushing his teachings to any 
extreme his individual conceptions would carry him. 

But when conflicts arise wno shall decide? To quote the words of the 
late Dr. Benjamin F. Cocker, "When science invades the province of 
philosophy and theology who shall arbitrate between contending teachers 
and conflicting schools of thought? Shall the State Legislature decide? 
Shall it send its bi-annual committees of investigation to learn whether a 
theological or anti-theological animus prevails in the schools? Is the 
State tne proper arbiter or these questions?" He tells us again, " God or 
no God is the question of the hour. And it is astonishing, sometimes 
even appalling, to observe how the scientists themselves are dividing into 
antagonistic camps. " 

The Church may insist that the professor of History shall give attention 
to the indications of God in the history of this world; that he shall seek 
to show that " there is a moral order that works for righteousness, " and 
that he shall make prominent the supernatural in the progress and 
government of the world. This the State cannot do. As a State it has no 
opinions on the question of a divine order, and hence cannot instruct or 
direct in the College lecture room. Whether there should or should not 
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be unlimited freedom in the class-room is not the question raised, only the 
difference in the attitude occupied by the Church and the State. Nor is it 
a question as to whether any restrictions should be put on rational belief, 
as to whether inquiry should be trammeled or untrammeled, but as to the 
amenability of tne teacher employed to teach the young coming from 
families that have convictions in theology or religion which they deem of 
the utmost importance to the welfare of the young persons they send to be 
educated. No one surely should seek to destroy tne freedom in investiga- 
tion of the scholar; and all would say that while in the college class-room 
there is sure to be some measure of personal influence over the opinions 
or conceptions of the student, in such direction as the teacher himself is 
looking, yet in the after work of original investigation when carried for- 
ward within the domain of the real university the utmost freedom should 
prevail. But it would not be easy to show that here even personal influ- 
ence could be wholly prevented. 

Cooperation, not antagonism, should be the attitude of the Church and 
the State in this great sphere of education. Each doing its best, both will 
be benefited. Each will do better work under the stimulus the other sup- 
plies; and each will proceed more rationally because the eye of the other 
is upon it. To clasp hands is better than any fusilade of batteries, exposed 
or concealed. In the spheres we severally occupy, to do our best without 
jealousy or censure is surely the part of wisdom. 

THIRD PAPER 
PRESIDENT A. F. BBUSKE, ALBIA. 

I hope you will not be cruel enough to remind me that " Fools ruah in 
where * Angells' fear to tread." The reason for appearing in your presence 
at all is that I believe this is the time and place for the discussion of this 
subject. I have held no communications with the gentlemen who pre- 
ceded me. It seemed best to be perfectly free in the expression of opin- 
ion. Let us gather facts and impressions from a variety of sources and 
then reach forward toward conclusions. 

We are officially a nation without a religion, a State without a creed. 
This at once forbids any recognition by the State of a Christian College. 
To practically recognize such and levy taxes for its support would raise 
the cry of taxation for sectarian purposes. It will also be readily seen 
that in a plan of education which begins with the Common School, is fol- 
lowed by the Grammar and the High School, and is crowned by the Univer- 
sity, there is no place for the Seminary or the College. If the chain is 
perfect, the links unbroken, then the College is not a part of it. That this 
IS the plan in Michigan no one will deny. Is it complete? Does it meet 
all essential wants? The answer is found in the Seminaries, Academies, 
Normal Schools and Colleges. It is simply a fact that Catholics and Prot- 
estants, Presbyterians and Episcopalians, Methodists and Baptists, have 
all declared by word and deed that the education offered by the State 
should be supplemented by the denominational College. 

What processes of reasoning underlie this conclusion, it is hardly within 
the scope of this paper to inquire. They may with great bre\dty be indi- 
cated. Doubtless the churches desire institutions over which they may 
have complete control. They desire a higher education, an essential part 
of which shall be biblical and religious instruction. This is yerha.^ 
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emphasized by the recent decisions of courts declaring the Bible to be a 
" sectarian book.'* 

Many believe that the smaller college has advantages of personal watch 
care over students, such as is especiallv needed in their earlier years of 
study away from home. But perhaps the argument most fre(]^uently used, 
and sustained by a great array of statistics, is that the college is a necessity 
in guiding young men toward the Christian ministry. 

I pronounce no opinion upon the validity of this reasoning, but only add 
that many of the graduates of universities are among the sturdy defenders 
of these views. It will be difficult to convince them that they are wholly 
mistaken. Let us rather squarelyconfront the truth. The University ia 
here, and the Colleges are here. They are here to stay. They deserve our 
respect and we as fellow workmen should consider how we may be most 
helpful to each other. Has some zealous defender of Colleges misrepre- 
sented the University? Let him be silent or speak only the truth in the 
future. Has some University official publicly elevated his nose at the Col- 
leges? Let him not repeat such undignified action in coming time. The 
man in the moon does not make up faces at him in the sun, and he in the 
sun does not frown upon his pale brother of the moon. 

There are reasons tor respectful conduct, aside from the duty of living 
peaceably. How little occasion there is for anything but mutual encour- 
agement! Let me be frank to say that of the two hundred and thirteen 
students at Alma College last year, there probably were not fifty who 
would have been elsewhere engaged in studv if Alma had not opened a 
door to them. Of the fifty, not twenty would have been at the University, 
We find our students, not exclusively, nor even generally, in the best high 
schools, but in the common and graded schools, less advanced. These are 
fitted for College by a preparatory course of training, corresponding to 
which there is nothing at the University. Of course, we make no attempt- 
at educating lawyers, physicians, civil engineers, pharmacistso r dentists. 
Here the work of the College and University does not touch anywhere. 
So small and unimportant is the region where conflict is possible that it 
is not worth fighting for. So large and grand are the opportunities of 
usefulness for both, that they may heartily rejoice in each other's pros- 
perity. It is our duty to emphasize these facts, until we shall hear for the 
last time the charge of a necessary hostility between. College and 
University. But something more than this ought also to be attempted by 
us. After duly estimating essential differences, after removing all possible 
misconception, it still remains true that in one respect we are doing the 
same work, cultivating the same field. Both College and University are 
endeavoring to furnish what is called a liberal education. In this course 
of four years the work is the same. Here is not only edifying competition, 
but sometimes rivalries and bitter hostilities. This is the rock of offense, 
which if any man shall remove, he shall deserve the gratitude of Ameri- 
can citizens. Who is trespassing here, the College or the Universitv? 
Surely not tl^e former. ^ The College was before the Univerei^, doing the 
work of liberal education for many generations. It is peculiarly Amer- 
ican, growing from obscure beginnings into splendid proportions, becom- 
ing more ana more useful with the succeeding years. Let the University 
become in fact what it is in name, a ereat institution for postgraduate 
studies, for special courses in philosophy and science, law and medicine, 
dentistry and pharmacy. Then will harmony spring out of discord, and 
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oar educational system will be a chain of steel, link within link, binding 
together our American civilization. 

There seems to be a widespread impression that we are overeducating 
our youth in preparation for the professions Very prominent educators, 
and most influential citizens are ureing that youne men should not be 
asked to spend four years at the High bchool, and &ur years at College, 
and three or four years in the study of law or medicine or theology before 
being admitted to active duty in life. But where may the course be short- 
enedr May the attempt be made at the High School and College? By 
shortening the course in the High School so that the student may enter 
College two years sooner than now, let him graduate at what is now the 
end of the sophomore year. If after that he would pursue special studies in 
the sciences, or professions let him be sent to the University. I may say 
of this plan that the trend of thought seems to be more and more favorable 
to it. 

Will the University step up and out; or will the Colleges and High 
Schools step down and out of the difficulty? That is the question. 

These are Alps indeed, but there are others yet to climb. Should there 
be agreement thus far, we can not fail to see how it would involve the 
problem of the relation of church and state. Most of the Colleges are 
under the care of religious denominations. They are pledged to religious, 
though not sectarian teaching. They have been endowed by Christian 
men with the understanding, that the philosophy of Paul should be recog- 
nized as well as that of Plato, and that the Sermon on the Mount should 
be studied as well as the orations against Philip. What will the State say 
to this? Will it say, the girl of six and the boy of thirteen are mine to 
educate; but the lad of fourteen and the young man of eighteen I will 
give to the Church; to be reclaimed after that until a free and educated 
manhood shall be their possession? Doubtless the Church would gladly take 
the responsibility. It would ask for nothing in return, ask for no State 
endowment. The Tales and Columbias, the Amhersts and Oberlins, the 
Olivets and Albions would gird themselves for still greater labors, and 
carry their appeal to the benevolent of the churches for larger endow- 
ments. The education so offered to the youth from fourteen to eighteen 
would be excellent indeed, combining the moral and religious with the 
physical and intellectual. It would give that harmonious strengthening 
of all the faculties which would fit them for the more unrestrained life at 
the University. 

What will the citizens of our State say to this? Nay, what do the 
teachers of the State think of it? 

NoTK.— The papers resd at the CommiMioDen* and Examiners* Section were not sent to the Superin- 
tendent of Pnolic Instruction, and consequently they do not appear in the Report. 
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The Reports of the Superintendent pf Public Instruction have more 
than a temporary value and interest. Many of them, especially the earlier 
reports, contain much matter of great historical interest to the student of 
education; many contain papers on subjects of much interest to teachers 
and the general public. Much of this material has been practically una- 
vailable owing to the earlier volumes not being indexed. To supply this 
deficiency the following index has been made, and the Report for 1891 has 
been held back several months in order that it might be included. 

The index is far from being complete or well proportioned. It has been 
made by the regular clerical force of the oflSce at such odd spells as could 
be spared from the regular routine work. Its defects have arisen in part 
from its being the product of many hands working independently of each 
other with inadequate supervision. The work has been a labor of love, 
undertaken at a time when many other extra duties were making demands 
upon my time as well as upon that of all the regular employes of the 
Department, and hence I feel that no apology £or its defects is necessary. 

It is hoped that at some future time the index will be revised and cor- 
rected. But imperfect as it is, I have no doubt that it will be welcomed 
by those who may be interested in studying our educational history as 
well as by those who are charged with the management of our schools and 

educational institutions. 

FERRIS S. FITCH, 

Superinlendent of Public Instruction, 



NOTES. 



Note 1.— The reports are indexed by years and pages. Thus, ^*87-62" is page 62 of 
the report made for the year 1887. 

Note 2. — In many of the reports there are two sets df pagings, one in Roman 
numerals and another in Arabic; these are indexed tio correspond. In the years 1839, 
1847, 1862 and 1889, there are two sets of pagings in Arabic numerals, the iirst is indi- 
cated by the letter V and the second by the letter '%'* as 39-a27, 39-b45. 

Note 3. — For the years 1840, 1841 and 1842, the only copies of the report in posses- 
sion of this office are those printed with the Joint Documents of those years, and the 
paging given in the index is the paging of the Joint Documents, indicated by the letter 
«*j'Mmmediately following the number of the page. In 1840 the Superintendent's 
report begins at page 312 of the Joint Documents; in 1841, at 240; in 1842, at 206. 

Note 4. — For the year 1853 no report was issued, so far as can be discovered. 

Note 5.— The reports for the years 1856, 1856 and 1857 were all made in 1857 and are 
included in one volume, which m the index is indicated as 55-57. 

Note 6. — The abbreviations used need no explanation except possibly the use of s. c. 
for Supreme Court 
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Brown. Oao. W.. Snpl. Ingham Co.. report. 67-S8; 

68-7tl ; ei)-7(l. 
Brown, Oilea T^ Bopt. Oratiol Co., report. 67-18: 

68-39; e»-70; TfrW; 78-121i; 74-23. 
Brown. J. Newton, viaitor Olitet Coll*we, report, 

7»-71. 
Brown, L. B.. Snpt. Wajne Co., report, 07-118: 68- 

141 ; fl»-l»i 7l>-i4». 
Blown. 11. .letter. 117-23. 

Brawn. M., Snpt. UeooeCaCo., report, 60-194; 70-100. 
Brown. P. H., Manual tor Dtatriot ecbools, 1MM3 : 

SmreCarr Meooats Co.. report,; B8-izJr ; 00-^; 

81-29. 
Bninaou. Will H., addr«e. 88-00. 
Binake, A. F.,addraaa, fll-iSli Praaldent Alma Col- 
lage, report, 61-141. 
Brranl, Anttdnetle vlallor Bomerrille Scboot. re- 
port. 8T-Za8. 
Bask. Florenoe. Tleltor Datroit Home and Daj 

aobcxii. lenst, Sl-IM. 
Banker, B. E„ ntport on Unakegon Qraded School, 

76^96; rltUor Boge Collf«e, report, 8T-9W. 
Boigwa, S., npoit on UarehalJ Yonikg I^dlea' Sami- 

narr. BI-B70. 
Uoikhaad, B. O., addrtBea, 8»^tOi 86-313. 
Bnrleaon. John E.. Begeat Dnirereiti', report, 64- 

99; 6&-49; 66-.15. 
Bama, D., Chaplain at Beform Soliool. report. 64- 

197. 
Bnma, Joe.. Board Control Slate Pnblic School, 

report. 76- ISfl; 7T-I«i 78-89; ">^l80-»«i 8J1-194. 
Borrsse, A.. ■■-■'■■'•■'-■■ 

90«9. 
BorrlngUia, John Q. A 

79-l(Si 74-7B. 
Bnrt, Hiram A., Finance Committee DniTeceltf, 

report. 76-Zlt: Beeant Dniternur. r«n>rt. 68-171; 

^201; 7t>-IUS; 72-169: 76-KH; 74-92; IE-ISO. 
Burton. C. F.. visitor Alma Collega, report. SI-IM. 
Baeoh. Chaa.. Truatee Qerman American Seminary, 

report, 64-139. 
Baah.Rer. A., report on Battle Creek Dnlon School. 

68-b81. 



HSfl; 7T-I«i 78-89; 'tWaiSO-Wa: 811-164. 
.. Tiellor Battle Creek College, report. 

.. Snpt. Tuoola Co., report. 



Battarfiald, H. Q.,sdiirEas,_8i>->iiui; rmutiut uuibl 
Coll«e, report, 76-301; 77-124; TK-lOl; ilHHj 81- 
134; 8l^-^04: SH-IK: Hi-Ki; 85-lUI; 86-110; 6<-2l7; 
88-106; BO-bUO: M^St; 91-195. 

Out J. Calrla. addrwM, H&-S3&. 
Colkini. Jay, addrvaa, XM-21S. 
Campbell, Carotlna. Pnvidant Detroit ladaatrial 

School, report. 7»-296, 
Campbell, j;V.,iuldreaaee,71-a!Si 7H-»1. 
CampbeU, Milo D.. Snpl. Branch Co., report. TS-llI. 
Campbell, Wm.. report on St. Clair I'nloD Oobool, 

&S-3D4. 
Carleton. Hllea H., BnpL 6L Clair Co., report. 7U- 

182; 74-Tl. 
CArliale, Vha*., addreaa, 87-40. 
Canaan. Qeo. N.. addiaii. 84-247. 
Carpenter. Joeeub W.. Snpt. NewajKO Co., report. 

78-170; 74-56; 76-19. 
Caroe, J. W., Mopt. Ionia Co., raport. 7(Ml. 
Case. A. T., Sapt. Beniio Co., report, 71-19; 7t-U: 

7a-109, 
Caae, U. L.. rieltor Uich. Female CoUego, report. 

firi-57-124. 
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te Pablic Scbool, re- Cook. A. J., nddrese 

|>ort, S4-10JJ 8848. Cook, C. A„ addrwB, 8I>-: 

M. Lewia, Bweot DnlTeraiU, report, 43-18. Cook, E. J., Sniit. SIiiB< 

Mter, EUaha B.. vlaltor Adrian College, report. 73-IKI. 



L», B. E.. Boud CoDtrol 3tate Pablic Scbool, re- Cook. A. J., nddresa. 60-lSS. 

-t, S4-10JJ 88-48. Cook, C. A„ addrwB, 8l>-!47. 

Lewia, Bweot DalTerait^r, report, 43-18. Cook, E. J., Sniit. SIiiaiTBBeee Co.. report, Ta-IK; 

Cuter, Ellaha B.. vlaltor Adrian College, report. 73-IKI. 

87-U)S. Cook. Llizie H.. Board of Examlnera Calhoim Co.. 

Caionangh. U. J..aecrelarrWaaliUniftwCo..report, report, 8U-BtS- 

9145. Coot, P. B., Bnpt. Hilledale Co,, report, 68-71. 

CfaBdboDrne. Tboa, L., Snpt. Uougbton Co.. report, Cook. Webeler, dUougiioa, 90-117, 

78-132. Cooler, B., Prmcipal Colon Beminarr, report, 6.1- 

CfasplD, L- D.. Tiaitor Norma] Bcbool. report. 69- 119. 

1«. C'-oolef. H, H., TroBtee Clinton Lutitate. report. 

Chapin.T. C„ TJaitor UillodBls CoUege. report. SB- SIK.I. 

Ija. Co<>le>-, Mrs. Uar; E., Bonrd Control Industrial 

Chapman, Chancy. Bapt. Uorou Co.. report, e»-7t: Hume tor OirU, report, 84-101; BB-SS. 

71-70. Coolej, T. M., addraH. 8 1 -!31 ; mbeellsneoas. 63- 

Chandler. J. H., rigitor Olivet College, report, 82- IS); Tl^W; mMiK. 

■M. -Cooper, (iw, B.. StaUi Treasarei. in account nltb 

Chaae, EdvanI R.. Regent UniTeraitr. report, G4-ZS. UoUerailr. 47-ba. 

Cbane. J. M., Treasarer DDlTereiC;, report, 54-71; Corbin. J. A.. Bopt. Oaklanil Co., report. 74-3S. 

&a^7-I3e. 312,^1. 4'<,rbii;. WilliJiiu. ll<»Lril rriniroi lodneCrial Home 

Cheeie^H. M„ yiaiUir UnivSraity, report, 60-153; r.-.^rl- r,-[..,- '■■■■■i s.; ■-. 

Itl.iiu H,- , ,■ II, lij.. report, 75.8. 

t, 85- I . 9Co.,report, 78-131. 

t, 90- ■ : Union School, 51- 

OQ Orand Rapids Onion Cot'rel). C, B,, Bnpt. Homn C<i., report, 67-51; 88- 

7*; 71-64; 7a 78. 

OtsciKo Union Scbool, 60- Conlter, Crreaai N., Bapt. Antrim Co.. report. 73- 

101: 7'4-7. 

>.. report, H7- CoTel, J. F., Snpt, UoDtealmCo.. report. 6T-SB:68- 

IIS. 

. i,i>.,-ii' r.,i.,>rl,4B-S771. Covey, (iritti 11, Jr.. Secreljur rnwiioe lale Co., re- 

ChH«ranr^.~PTvT9iiiirU pi v'/mitj. report, 72-195, Cowlei, J. U.' W. liaitor University, report, 67-19S. 



h^ii-*ie: 6»-lrfl; WV-llO; 61-111; 9S-bia] 63-158; Craiidall.'N.'^., Sooritary Eikmet Co,, report. 90-lS. 



^iinsiian, b. r., vianor l- pi vontuf. report, iB-iv-t. i.owwb, j. u. ".. viniior udi 

Choreb, CbaDucfly. Trpatee Diaco Academy, report. Coi, Wm. J,, addrvsi. 89-ti*ie. 

&E-S7428; 6»-tei;«<V.JLD; 61-111; 6i-b2t3;63-UB; Crandall, N.^" - 

S4-U8: 8&-1E1 ; 86-1D6. Crane. SolUt 
Chnroh, B. P., Bddie*««, 79-130; 85-118; 88-150; mis- port. 87-Sli. 

eellaneoDa. B»«); 9(MMl 91-12S. Crenston. M. C report on Otwxo Onion School, 
Cbnreh, Nathan, viiilor Mich. UUitan' Academx. SO-ai. 

report, 82-317. Crarj, Isaac B., visitor Uaiversilf, mport, 49«1. 

Choroh, 8. B.. report Vonnontvilla.lciadwnioalAseo- Crawford, A., report on Port Huron Usion School, 

elation ,49-lOS. 55-57473. 

Claflin, Un. Alloa W.. lisitar Kalamazoo CoUchc, Crawford, Lillian, addresa, 89.^'^. 

report, 90-919. Crippin, Calvin, report on Indian Hchools in laa* 
(-Inpp, Aahley. Hannnl for Diitriot Bcboola, report, beUa Vo.. 59-313. 

M045; Secretary Kalamaioo C«.. report. 9&-a); Crinesi, T. W., report on Flinl firailed School, 75- 

91-21. M7^6-i78; visitor Normal Scbool, report, 78-3t. 

Clark, y. E., address. «I-!SS. tWwhett. 0. A., visitor Normal ifchool, report. 

Clark. J. A., visitor Kolamoioa College, report, 60- ^ h:,^-,. 

ClMk,_J. C, Sopl. St. Clair Co., report, «7-l»; fiU- 1 ^'.-■i> il I; 1' „ rn. ,[t llrf.inii Scti»ol, report, 5«- 

Q library Qrand Ri 

.... JO College, 87 -S 10. 

^..■«<u..., ^^w.uu, ouv<. Van BnrMD Co., report. Croesman. D, L.. Board Control Kefomi 5cho< 
69-115; 70-11:1. report, 71-171; 72-2i£; iS-UO; 74-140; 1i-ti2; 7 
CUmie. Andrew, Finance Commlllee UnlToraJty, ■«■ 
-. 74-104; 76-lM: 78-19; 79-5j BO-W; 8t-«; fTrowsli. E. H.. Snpt. Monlcoin. Co.. report, :i!-]l 



rapoTb <*i-li»; d»-^aA; fs-ip; Jv-j; ou-w; a(-so; i.roweii. a. n.. ot 
Bwot Uulnrsity, report. 74-B2; 75-180; 76-81: 7»-l«a; 74-U. 
77^; 78-3; 79-il; SO-trl. Culver. R. A., ad 



.._.._. ._. .... i. 8IMilS;»0-171; ini»i»1lu- 

ClUbe. W. D.. uddr-H, 148-1K5; visitor Battle Cmk neoi]a.H»-a4S; UO-U. 

C^llMn-, rnr'prt. Wl s/pp. -Taminn. F. H.. visilor Col leraily, 43-1771. 

CloiU.Li. M„U,<'rM..I-ri.i..i;,..i8i. &Iury'« Academy, Cam ir^o?, Archibald lArchibsld iJ.I lA. L.). Supi. 

reiHiri.^M-Ji.' Bay Co.. report. 69-1^: 7041: 7B-tOS. 

dale. President O., address. U0-t5fi. <^^rtenlUB, F. W., visitor Knlamavio Col leoe, report, 
Cobnrn, ADgnslat, report on Ontonagon Union SH-llt. 

d__, „.. ... .. V. E., viainir Olive* Col!e«B, report, 7»-'l. 



ocbrsn, Oer>. E., addrcH. 79-113. f iinio. P. T.. address, SiMilM. 

_^2-lie; 8n| 



CocbraUj^yaraQmB.. Stale Board of hjiuoation, re- •i.j<<,-]y'.o'.',_Sam. Isabella Co., twport, 7 



Flniwioc E..,addrsi>. 78-laB. 

101 o( hIsUiry In Kur 



eo-iM. 

Cocker. W. J., visitor Hillsdale Coliese, report, 81 
Co^Hiai 

ColBman."MiM'E','j'.r'ftdd'™w' _.. 

Female Seminary, report. 85-ia>. 
Collon. T. tl., vieitorOliTst (Villege, report. 78-210. 
CoDisioek. E. B.. report ■■ ■ 

fllf-biei. ,_..,,_ 

Comstock, O. C akstcb of, 804^8; Snpt. Public Cutter, B. 3.. Board Control State Pnbiic School, 



Cotchson, Mn. 3. U., visKor SomorviUe School, re- 



.report. 43-1; 44-1; miscellaneous, 61- report, 71-160; 7&-ZM; physician at Stale Public 

Mu.»4,45S,45«,417. School, report, 76-17*: 77-77; 7H-70; mlacellaue- 

•r. Lsartns. address, 83-Nl, oui. 82.bl!:£; 65-80. 

1, see note!, pagelOi). 
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DuirorCh.E., report onQrendRapidiUiiioiiScliool. Dorglii. DeWitt C PrMtdeot Hilladsle College, re- 

6V-bl<U. ' ■'" ■"- "' "" ■ "" "'■ 

Daniele. A. J., report 

Scbool, ia-tl»; 74-238 

DeoQB, 7S-M;g2-S0t. 
DarliDK, A. A,. Supt, OcnuB ( 

110; fa-US. „^ 

Darling. L. H.. Hecretair Keweenaw Co., i«port, pT 

BO-21. it-n " 

I^rraah, A. B., Sapt. Jackaon Co., report, 67-56; Edwardi.G™. F..Btal«BoBnlot Edacatinn.i 
rJ*^'-—. r^ n,,.. ,• a . r i. ,. .. rj 7B-XL1V : SUite Board of EHnmUon, rei 

Davenport. DeWitt C.. Sopt. LAke Co., report, 74- 
3fl I 75-lB. 



JB-XLIV; suite Board oL 

1; H1-S7; SK-llS; Sa-SS; H4-tS, 



T^'l 'Vb _^ .. ij . ., . n 1. 1 Eddi, Clarence, ™ifor Oliret Coll«e, rroorcSB- 

^t'.Ii^H^'i'.J^S?^ ™ '-°'''™^ Union School, n{ .jgji^^ Nonnul School, reporTM-M. 

5&-S7-li7; 6»-!6t. Eydriiiae tzariah Tieilor DiuTertntr report MU-IH 

D.,K;ReT. r'l., rebort on Battle Creek Doien ElJI lli.hrH^at "^,^.^"11^. Mireri^"toLMii,^ 

Scbool, 6£-hSl. iQtnre ri'>-;ii- n-in'irt '^''-V^ 

DiTJe, Geo. 9., Finance Committee Detroit Public y\, s p 1,,,,;,, ,,„ Mnr, iiniii,, CTiir.n 'irhf--,i tt- 

Bchool. 74-228. t-iy^^h, 1.. nrn.t ..„ M;ir,(U,n" i ii.f.u .crj(.-i,K 

BS:i%^riSc'rSi^£^-(^port.«>.i!. ^^'""'" ™«™' -" ^"« ^'"'^ *"-"■ 

gZ: O-'s-.^IMirtMe, report, 6»^0. ^^S' ^" ^""^ ^^"^ ''" '^- ""™^- ««■ 

Deland.Chaa. V., rieiUir Mich. Militmr Aeodemj. Eetabrook. J.. Principal Normal School, report. 

»port.84-ns. 72-IMi TS-aaS; 74-121; 75-ail; 78-116; 77-!5; 78- 

''?!,','?'?'l 'a'^!' "'''™^' JJtJI^' SO-28i; yi«itor 2S; 79.23; Kegent Univer»itj-, report. 70-183: 71- 

Hill»dateC«llege,report,83-lSS. ib2; TZ-lfiOB-aH; •*-»'■■ 7HS0; 78-91: .7-»; 

Denton. ^m 1, Tieilor DniTermy. report, 42-3771; gi^le Board ot Bdaoatlon. report. 87.MliM«-i7: 



Denel Andrew L., Secretarj Emmet Co., report, i; S9^i9: 90-ti; miiwellaDeOQi, 5«-3lli 8!«-2S0. 



UO-KW: Bopt. Pablic i 



Dflwe;, F. S,, report on Alpena Qrsded School, 76- K,aaii T Ij Hdi 
P^^^^^S«™WIT^pe^oa Co,.report^e»(U», report,«MB6. 

ni?Il^i^^•R n'. n.™^„ I ■,^^,.\^ Eye™]!; J. a^rei^*1,'i oiinagon Dnloii School. 



d.T. B..8npt. Barry Co., repqi.. ._ 

Dibble, Mm. L, K„ tiaitor Mlcb. Female i 

i^pprt 80-iM, 
Dickie, sam'l. report on Haatinga Qraded 



SO; .a-.«j 7!t-ia3; 74- 



winit. J. W.. addrceeee. H4-18St 87-13; miscallBDe- 
ong, 74-l.')2; 80-211; »2^m. 

iport. 70- Fflirbanlt, Mrs, M.. Tiaiior Normal Scbool, report. 



DodRE, J. l'., report oa Dundee Onion School, SV- Faircbild, Reo, T,. PieaidebC Agricnltoral CoUcce, 

bM. report, .3-iS7. 

Dodge, Ufron T,. Becrelarr Saginaw Co., report. Fairfield, Eii, B,, Preeident Hillsdale Collese, re- 

90^, port. 62-ba3; Preeident Micb, Central Colla«e, 

D'Ooiie, B. L„ Tiaitor Somerrille Scbool, ivport, report, 48-611, 

88-1^. Fairfield. E. B.. Jr., Tlribor Hope Colleee, report, 

D'Ooge, M. L.. Tlsltor Kalamazoo College, report. HMDS. 

78-1D2. FalrQeld. Id 

Donovan, P., import on Ann Arbor Onion School, hV-HT. vi 

6S-2HI, Fall, Deloe 

Donovan. WiUlam, addreM, 80-910. repon, 86-74. 

DorKh, Edward, Stale Board otEdacation, report, Fallaaa, H. B., Snpt. Kent Co., ivport, 69^; 7<M0; 

74-111; 70-112. 71-81; 7a-H). 

Dnif, r. E., Tisitor Mich, Female Seminary, report, Fanober, Bela. Sopt. Calhoon Co., report. 69«>; 70- 

Sf-lSS. M; 71-U: 72-17- 

Doti. Duane, report on Dexter Union Scbool. 69- Faacher, Isaac A,, Board Control Btata Pablic 

2«8, fl5-lM ; 60-161 ; B8-27I ; 74-lX:. School, report, 82-161; H4-ICr7 : Bft-U, 

Doly, E., Snpt. Mason Co.. report, HS-IOB. Faman. John, visitor Dniienlty, report, 48-31, 

Dowland, Fred, Sopt, Uaaon Co,, report, S7-7B. Famaworth, Elon, Regent UniTeraity, Memorial, 

DowliDg, H. P., Preeident Detroit College, report. &;J-S1: Rexent Uaivenlty. report. 52-13. 

8U-b2S);»(Mll;lll-lH. Farrand. Emma U., visitor Mich. Female Collie. 

Downie, S, L., Snpt. Neiraygp Co., report, 87-81. i-[i.iii. --L> Jl.i. 

Doffield,D-Bethnne,poem,^2-.1S; Secretary Board Farraurt, h, h., Tra«« 

E'lncation, Detroit city, report, 4B-l(Jti; 5U.4B; bi- 0^-b5U. 

19*. Fftaselt. Ches, S.. Sopt. OtUwa Co., report, 71-100: 

Daltield, fleo.. Committee on Branchea DoivenitT, 72-llV: 7i>-17A: 74-&. 

report, 41-3eij ; 42-S7f!j ; Libnm Committee Dal- Fay, Rev. B, H.. addrew. 65-57-«b7. 

verelty, report, 40-410]; 41-3^)!; lU«ent DdItw- Fecbt, Eiwene. Trwiarer tiemian EogliBb School 

siti', report, 4O-3Wi;4I-nSJ:42-t90)i44-r7i4»-SS: AasocinlTon. report. (UK3D8, 

77-^: i>i-i; 794; 80-91: 81-3; 82-83; SH-l: Tisitor Felch. Alpheos (Rovemor),eitractelrom mnsagea, 



r. report, 43-IB: 48-t9; miacellaseoaa, &1-ISI. I»); letter. 50-103. 
no-Ho; od-Sl; 84-9. Feldner. Edward. Prim'—' 

Daffield. Geo.. Jr., vi^tor'Adrlan College, report, iDBry. njiiort. 70-»6; 



,, -, -., .,.!. Ilugeat Uul»ersity. rep 

Daffield, Rev. Howard, addnae.89-bse. b^^6. 

Dattield, S. W., vlsilor OUTSt CoUege. report, 74- Field, Kit. A. I., address, JMX. 

tai. Field, Moeea W,, Fioanea Committee TJniTan 
Doffr, Edward. Tieilor Detroit College, report, report, 88-10; 87-i»»; 88-16, 

86-76, FlnTey, John, vlaitor UoiTereity, report, 4&-1B3. 

Dnncan, L. A.. Tiaitor Naraal School, report, 79M, Flnley, Wm., vUItor CnlTersity, report. KO-n. 

Dann. Kev. B., Preeidmit Hllledale CoUege, report, Flteh. Channey W., (iaitor nnlTeralty, report, 

84-142; 85-91. U. 
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fitch, Perrifl 8.. State Board of Edacation. report. Garoer. T. C. report on Owowo rnioa School. 74- 

•1-110: Sapt. Pablic Infftniction. repon. 91.ix: SOS: T.VSSl: 7e4ll: mitcellaiMoa*. 67-101: Sl-SSS. 

miMsellaneoiu. 8:i-3Ci6: 9(MC9. Garrifoas. Mn. A. M.. addnM. S5-2M. 

Fisher. Eibert M.. Secretary Gladwin Co.. report. Garrelink. Jan W.. SecteCary Tbeiolo«ical School of 

91-19. Holland Christian Befonned Church, report, 91- 

Fiaher. Jeanette. Principal Mich. Female Seminarr. 1<4. 

report. 7.?->9: 74-211: 7S-2S^: 76-212: 7^^113. Ganrood. A., report on Caaiopolia Tnion School. 

Fiak. D. M., nritor Olivet CoUece. report. VH2L 59-i*T. 

Fiake. Edwin D.. report on St. (. lair Union School. Gaston. X. H.. Snpt. C^aaa Co.. report. 6^1^. 

624>174. Gass. H. R.. State Board of Bdncasion. report. 83- 

Fiake. L. R.. addreama. H6-25»: SSM41: 91-2S4: Prm- «>: 84-4?: Sapt. Pablic Inatmccion. report, SS-t : 

ident Albion CoUe«e. report. 77-?7 : 7^S^: 79-«2: 84-t: miaoellaneona. S4-i4 : 87-*: 89-Mti7. 

80-3K: 81-111: K3.if«: k3-11«: 84-129: 85-76: 8«- Gaaa. M. T.. Sapt. Mich. Inatitate for Deaf and 

66: 87-lS»: M8^: 9<»-299: 91-137: miMrellaneooa. Dumb. HS^^: 84-S4. 

59-153; 62-b21'^.b;iM; 8.V214. Ge<>T«e. Anatin. addresaee. 76-S&6: 79-174: 81-111: 

Flagg. S. B.. visitor Kalamazoo College, report. 6S- 84-2^: report on Kalamazoo Cnion School. 74- 

152. 291 : 7.>.».: 76-2#: miacellaneooa. 77-48; 84-160. 

Flanigan. Mark, report on real estate and bnildings George. W. S.. addresa. 77-2S1. 

of Detroit achoola. 7.H-S2.1. Gelston. J. M.. viaitor Alma College, report, 8^ 

Follett. Beoj.. Tr^ajiarer State Normal School, re- b226. 

port. 59-149: 6(>-71: Bl-llu: 6*J-t*21: 63-lM: 64- Gelston. MaryC. riaitor Mich. Female Seminary. 

141 ; 6.V103. report. 9li-S». 

Follett. E. D.. report on Allegan Union School. 62- Gerls. M. S.. visitor Mich. Female Seminary, report. 

V75. S9-l>256. 

Ford. C. L., teacher of physical caltnre at Univer- ' Geruw. Arthur M., Sapt. Cheboygan Co., report. 73- 

aitj. report. 70-239. 121 : 74-19. 

Ford. H. A., addresses. 7.V412: 7f>-35«: Snpt. Berrien Gibbs, G. C. visitor University, report. 50-0. 

To., report. 67-2^; 6H-4«: 69-&3: 7<M6; viaitor Gibbs. J. L.. Secretary Grand Traveiae Co.. report, 

NonnalSchool. report. 73-233. 90-17. 

Ford. Mrs. Kate B.. addreas. 77-2S". Gibson. R. R.. Deputy Secretary of Stata. an act to 

Foater, (i. L., visitor University, report. 48-:R. eetablish University. 51-5. 

Foster. John N.. Sapt. State Pablic School report. Giddings. J.W.. viaitor Agricnltoral College, report, 

83-1(6: 84-115: 85-64: K6-51: miscellaneoas. 76- 91-124. 

266 ; 84-i:C). Gilbert. Thos. D.. Finance Committee UniveraitT, 

Foater. Lenora visitor Olivet College, report. 7.V report. 64-lir>: 65-76: 67-164; 68-175: 70-197: 71- 

ava. 1<4: 72-191; 73-211: 74-104; 75-l5k2: Rfwent Uni- 

Foster. Theodme. Board Control Reform School. versity. report. 64-101: 65-51; 66-37: 6«157: 68- 

report. 62-b227 : 63-163: 64-175: 6.V272: Sapt. Re- 171: 69-201: 70-193; 71-162: 72-169; 73-204; 74-98; 

form School, report. 59-:t23. 75-1^0. 

Fowler. S. J., report on Hills<lale Union School. 62- Gillespie. Geo. D.. viaitor Kalamazoo College, re- 

bll5. port. 82-201 

Fox. Albert. Sapt. iMibeUa Co.. rpprirt. 67-r»4: 68-S4. Glafke. Fred, Jr.. address, 87-114: viaitor Alma Col- 
Fozworthy. II. C. Secretary Wexford Co.. report. ! lege, report. 89-b238. 

89-a79 ; 9<M1. Gold, Mary M.. visitor Mich. Female CoUc^p. report. 

Fralick. Henry, report on Grand Rapid«< Union 82-213. 

School. 74-232; visitor Nonnal School, report. Goodison, John, address. 76-306. 

84-66. Goorlman. Rev. J. S.. Sapt. Saginaw Co., repOTt, 

Firancisco. D.. report on Three Rivers Union Schoo!. 67-96: 6^-124. 6*-130 : 70-114; 1 1-102 : 72-130; 73- 

62-D179. 177: 74-65: visitor Normal School, report, 73-233. 

Franklin. E. C.. Dean H(imer>pathic Me<iical College G(Kxlrid^. Allen. Deputy State Land Commiasioner. 

University, report. S< 1-132. report on Inivereity land, 49-85; MMl; 52-49; 

Frazier. (*lark L.. Sajit. Wexfoni Co.. report. 7;J- 54-7>: 5.V147. 

300. Goodwin. J., visitor Univernity report. 47-hlS. 

Frederick. L.. Secretary Alcona Oi.. rpi»ort. 91-,'^. Gordon. Cieo. C.. Sapt. Wayne I'o., report, 73-199: 

Freeland. S. M.. vinitor Olivnt CoIIosh. report. 69- 74-^.V 

270. ^ Gonion. J. Wrig^it. visitor University, report. 43-39. 

Freoch. Henry N.. rpp«irt »>n Marshall Union School, (lore. E. (\. address. 76-362. 

TA-Xii: 74-:f)l : miHCt-UtinixMio. 7!I-3»j: H.V22. (rortiam. Cluks. T.. Board Contn>l Indaatrial Home 

French. Mrs. H. N.. visitor Mich. Feiniile ('oIIe«t>. for(iirln. repiirt. H<M9l>. 

report, N(»-2]6. Gorsline. S. 8.. Board of Examiners Calhoun Co.. 

French. Isabella <r.. Princi[pnl Mir*h. Ffmale Somi- n'iK»rt. 89-a4'«. 

nar>-. report. H7-J12: H*A~uS»\i 9<kv«'k IM-IM: visi- Gorton, L. G.. visitor Battle Creek Collage, report. 

tor Albioo ( 'o]1«*kp. rfixirt . 94 M *'k 9 1 -LM. 

French, W. H., visitor Kai>*iii ValU*y Seminary, re- (iorton, 8.. Secretary C^ecoda Co,, report, 91-39. 

port. 9<»-3:)7. (iosA. Mm. J. Ahoefeldt. addreen. 91-276. 

Frieden, J. P.. Prenident iMmit < 'oIJf;^>. report, (iuuld. .\. W.. aililreas. S3-272. 

84-140: K.VM: S6.74 : K7-11'-: hh-'ji. GonM, Jan.. vLMtor Hilledale Collc«e. report, 81- 

Friezo, Hoary H., arldr«.«. 71-lW*: Pn»«»ident i»r<i 12.'i. 

tem. UoiverHity, n-port. 70-jii3: 71-1^^): m)-1<p^: ( tou Id, Mm. L. E., visitor Mich. Female Seminary, 

81-3. 1^. rei»ort. S4-172. 

Frink. J. B.. Deputy SUito T.'i-a-'inT. in account (iowor. C. A., sketch of. WM;G: Supt. C^neaee I'o.. 

with Univ#rn*it}, 49 "7. rep«»rt. 7 !-«:<: 7.'i-124: 74-21: Supt. l*nblic Instruc- 

Frisb*'. <.'. A.. rep<#rt oa PlyTimiith Ciiiou ."^ho*!!. tion. n»port. 7K-iii : 79-iii: S«>-5: Supt. Reform 

59-:ft2. 8ch«M.l. n>port, Sl-U»2; K2-ir>7 : H4-W : 86-44 : mis- 
Fuller, A. (i.. SwretJiry W«.xfonl (.».. n'i>ort. HH-xI. i^llanoon-t. 7.V2lrt: 76-;l27: 77-243: 79-xliv: 80- 
FuUer. .Mr^. .\rthiir**tt:i L. • Mi-. Sjun*] L.-. B«»nnl *<?, •»"'.•: n7-(W. 

Control IniinMhu) lUini«* f(ir (iirl^. refMirt. Sl>-li<': (iraham. 1>. M.. Prefridont Hill«tlale Colli'^n*. report, 

84-101; WhT.:,. 7l-:Trf): 72-2:* •. 

Grant. ('. !>.. Finani'e ronimittee Cnivemity, re- 

(iaffe. JuMtuH. rt'iM>rt on DowuKiac Union .'Vh«M»l. i^irt. "11-211: 74-l«'l: 7.Vl>2; 77-iV, Repent I'nlver- 

62-W»<«. sitj.n«iH»rt. 72-lrti»: 7,1-204; 74-92; 7,»-W): 76-W ; 

Gallup. Jan.. vi«ii<»r f)livi«t «'»i1U*l'»'. rMjmrt 7.VJ'<rt. 77-S; 7H-3; 7!>-3. 

(iano. L. H., report on liny ('it > I'nion 8<''h(M)I. .'i!^ (imwu, C. T.. iuldn*M>. Sl-'.:2tt: visitor Normal 

256. Soh«M»I. report. S9-l»2lu. 

Gardner. (\ W., Sec rvtiiry Neway«o Co., r»'iK)rt. 9(»- lirw-ne. D. IJ.. rpi»ort on Ypsilanti Cnion School 

27; UKK. .'i .>-.'> 7 -47 5 : viMtor Olivot 1 uil*^\ re^tort, 87-2S2. 
Gardner. Waahiutfton, viHitor Adrian Colle»co, n»- ■ Gret-ne, Jacob L., visitor I^i)«<«*r Seminary, report, 

port, 8.V74. 6«>-2l2. 

a, b, j, aae note 2, pace 306. 
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Greenfield, John, report on Ontonagon Union 

School. 55-57-(73. 
G^reffory, John M., Pipeeid^nt Kalamazoo CollMre, n^ 

Sort, 64-154: 65-188; 66-99; sketch of, 80-180: 
tate Bitard of • dnoatinn, report, 59-121; 60-87; 
61-97; 62-hl3; 63-128; Snpt. of Pnblic Inetmo- 
tion, report. 59-1; 60-1: 61-3; 62-al; 6:-i-3; 64-1; 
miBceUaneooB, 59-231; 62-b71; 64-29; 76-851. 

Gregory. Uriah, report on Gregory's (Commercial 
College, 51-579. 

Grenell. D. T., Tisitor Monroe Yonng Ladies' Semi- 
nary, report, 62-b58. 

Gridley, A. L.. President Grand Traverse College, 
report, 79-65. 

Griffin, John, Jodge Supreme Conrt Territory Mich., 
an act to entablisli Univprsity, 51-5. 

Griffith. J. H., visitor Kalamazoo College, report, 
65-142. 

Groat, Cyms B. Secretary Berrien Co., report, 88- 
xviii ; 89-a44. 

Grosvenor, R. O., Finance (Committee Univeniity, 
report, 82-106; 83-15; 85-14; 86-10: 87-136; Regent 
University, report. 80-97 : 81-3; 82-tC); 84-3. 

Gniie, C. S.. Secretary Antrim Co., report, 89-a40. 

Hadley, M. 8., report on Rochester Union School, 
62-bl66. 

Hadlock, AIsXm address, 89-bl59. 

Hagadorn, J. W.. physician at Reform School, re- 
port. 75-2:«; 76-158; 77-61; 78-58; 80-152. 

Haire. Norman W., Secretary Ontonagon Co., re- 
port, 88-xzx; 90-32. 

Hale. D. B.. Board Control Reform School, report, 
77-51; 78-15; 79-3M; 80-137; 82-154. 

Hail. A. T., Dnpoty Stato Treasurer, in account with 
Uuiversity. 45-142; 46-55. 

HaU. C. B., address, 91-254; visitor Normal School, 
report, 87-162. 

Hall. Emma A.. Board C-ontrol Industrial Home for 
Girls, report, 80-199; Snpt. ludustrial Home for 
Girls, report. 81-104; 82-160; 83-105. 

Hail. E. G.. Supt. Kalamazoo Ck).. report, 72-87; 7.3- 
143; 74-86. 

Hall, Henry H., Snpt. Mason Co., report, 69-109. 

Hail, L. E. W., Secretary Manistee Co., report, 90- 
23; 91-28. 

Halsey, Leroy, address, 83-282; visitor Adrian Col- 
lege, report, 88-8t. 

Hamilton, Dillis D., Supt. Gratiot Co., report, 72- 
64. 

Hammond, D. A., address, 89-b5T; miscellaneous, 
91-110, 154. 

Hampton, C. S.« Secretary En* met Co., report, 89- 
a58. 

Hand, Geo. E.. visitor University, report. 47-bl3. 

Harding, StilLman J., Supt. Shiawassee Co., report, 
74-69. 

Harkness, Richard, Trastee Raisin Valley Seminary, 
report, 63-162. 

Harmon, Henry A., visitor Kalamazoo College, re- 
port, 89-bi52. 

Harris. C. E., visitor Kalamazoo College, report, 

Harrison, T. E-, Supt. Isabella C^o., report, 69-79. 

narrower, H. D., address, 77-277. 

Harshman, Levi A., Secretary Monroe Co., report, 

91-32. 
Harwood. A., report on Eaton Rapids Union School, 

60-i24; 62-b94. 
Hai«kell, Kav. S., Hist >rical Sketch of Kalamazoo 

College. 63-145; Trustee Kalamazoo College, re- 
port, 60-IH2. 
Haskins, D. E.,SecrotaryJackAonC>>., report, 91-21. 
Hathaway, F. R.. address. 89-bll7; Principal Raisin 

Valley rteminiiry, report, 86-liS: 87-236 ; 89-b28.^. 
Haven. Enistus O., Presid«»nt University, report, 

6:^107; 64-101; 61>-57; 66-41; 67-169; 68-180; 69- 

213; sketch of, 81 -xxii. 
Haven, Jueeph, visitor Olivet C'Ollege, report, 65- 

14H. 
Haviland, J. B., Supt. Grand TraversH Co.. report, 

70-65. 
Haviland. Laura S., report on Raisin Institute 62- 

b61. 
Hawie, Andrew, visitor University, report, 4.V183. 
Hawisy, Lucius E., Supt. Mason Co.. report, 73-158; 

74-47. 



Hayden, N. H., visitor Adrian College, report. 88- 
84; visitor Grand TraverseCollege, report, 91-177. 

Haynes. A. E.. addressps. 83-294; 88-197 ;89-bUI; 
miscellaneous, 87-287; 90-309. 

Hayt, John T., report on Bellevue Union School, 
,50-57-144. 

Hebard, Chaa., Finance Committee University, r^ 
port, 8H-16; 9I-V8. 

Hess, Julius, address, 82-286. 

Heisardt, P. H.. Snpt. Bay Co., report. 68-48. 

Hemphill, R. W.. Treasurer Normal School, report, 
6.'>-104: 66-71: 67-206: 68-314: 69-259: 70-272; 72- 
210; 73-234; 74-134; 75-217; 76-13L 

Henderson, i\ R., visitor German American Semi- 
nary, report. 89-b2.36. 

Hennequin, Alfred, address. 79-147. 

Henry, Joseph. Secretary Smithsonian Institnte, 
letter, 59-77. 

Hepburn. R. C, Secretary Osceola Co., report, 88 
xxx; 89-a72. 

Herman. D. W., Secretary Branch Co., report, 91-lB. 

Herrmann, G., Principal German American Semi- 
nary, report. 89-b2a6; 91-175. 

Hewes, F. W., Snpt. Shiawassee Co.. report, 68-129. 

Hewitt, Chas. E., visitor Normal School, rsport, 
66-73. 

Hewitt, Jno. H., President Olivet College, report, 
68->:U : 72-236 ; 73-282; 74-192. 

Hewitt, W. C, addn>ss, 89-b58; visitor Adrian Col- 
lege, report. 91-136. 

Hickok, S. C, visitor University, report, 48-38. 

Hicki>x, (ieo. H., visitor Mich. Female College, re- 
port. 68-241. 

Hill. S. N., Supt. Tuscola Co., report. 68-146; 69- 
1.33; 70-181 ; 71-120. 

Hill. W. C. address, 79-166. 

Hinchman, Theo. H., Board Control Industrial 
Home for Girls, report. 84-101. 

Hinds. H. H.. Board (>>ntrol State Public School, 
report. 76-156; 77-63; 78-59; 79-48; 80-156. 

Hinman, (\ T., Trustee Albion Female Collegs, re- 
port, 52-174; visitor University, report, 47-bl3; 
48-33. 

Hinsdale, B. A., addresses, 85-155; 90-12S; visitor 
Albion College, rep9rt, 89-b224. 

Hitchcock, H. O., visitor University, report. 67-195. 

H'tard, Hiram E., Supt. Iosco Co.. report, 74-38. 

Hobart, L. Smith, letter, 51-580; visitor University, 
report, 50-33. 

Hogarth, Rev. W., visitor Monroe Yonng Ladies* 
SiBminary, report, 60-217; visitor Olivet College, 
report, 6,3-1.57. 

Hollister, P. H., Supt. Houghton Co., report, 70-72; 
72-70. 

Holmes, J. C, Trustee Mich. Female College, report, 
60-185; 62-b205; Treasurer Agricultural ColIflce« 
report, 5,5-57-817. 

Honey, W. H., address, 91-228. 

Hooker, A. Frank, Supt. Eaton Co., report, 67-18 ; 
68-64. 

Hopkins, Chas. C, visitor Agricultural College, re- 
port, 89-b221 ; visitor Normal School, report, 90- 
260. 

Hoppin, Ruth, teacher of Botany, report, 75-218 ; 
77-28; 78-28; miscellaneous, 80-258; 81-138; 90- 
829; 91-209. . 

Horton, P. D., address, 76-363. 

Hosford. O., State Board of Education, report, 66- 
9H; 66-68; 67-198; 68-205; 69-287; Supt. Public 
Instruction, report, 65-8; 66-1; 67-8; 68-3; 69-3; 
70-3; 71-:); 72-3; Trustee Olivet College, report, 
62-bl2; 63-iri6; miscellaneous, 75-280; 80-431. 

Hosmer, liufus. visitor University. 50-.33. 

Hongh. E. A., visitor Kalamazoo College, report, 
87-310. 

Houghton, Douglass, Faculty University, report, 
41-3891; 42-371 J. 

Hovey, Horace C, visitor Hillsdale College, report, 
61-111. 

Howe, Frank M., Supt. Reform School, report, 76- 
224; 76-143; 77-r.5; 78.'H); 79-41; 80-148. 

Howell. David, addresses, 82-.'48; 86-204; Commit- 
ter cm School Li'tcinlution, 84-xiv, 230; miscella- 
nerms, 84-171: S.Vl2i; 86-28. 

Howell, W. T.. report on .Newaygo Union School, 
60-2M); visit4>r University, report, 46-59. 

Hoyt, J. P., visitor Univenity, report, 78-205. 



a, b,.], see note^, page«a06. 



Medical College, 
report, 82-W. 
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Hoyt, J. 8., Finance Committee Olivet College, re- Jones, Joseph C, report on Pontiac Union School. 

port, 7S-284; visitor Olivet College, report, 67-222. 78-84i : 74-311; 75-395 ; 76-317; miscellaneons, 76- 

Habbard, Franklin, report on Adr&i Union Bchool, 126; 8 i-M$. 

56-67-443; 59-285; 62-b78; miscellaneoas, 62-bSl; Jones, J. B., Sapt. Midland Co., report, 69-110; 70- 

64-38; 65-21. 102. 

Hndnott, Joseph O., visitor University, report, 81- Jones, M. Lonise, discussion, 80-264; visitor Mioh. 

56. Female Seminary, report, 84-172. 

Hndson, Richard, address, 9(M4I. Jordan, H. S., visitor Alma College, report, 89-l>226; 

Hngg, W. W., report on Lyons Union School, 62- visitor Mich. Female Seminary, report, 91-186. 

b139. Jordan, J. F., address, 81-274. 

Hall, J. B., physician at Reform School, 61-148; 62- Joslin. C. report on Ypsilanti Union School, 51- 

b259; 70-3&. 578. 

Hall, L. C, address, 86-281. Joslin. T. J., Regent University, report, 64-101; 65- 

Hamphrey. U.. letter, 37-^2. 51 ; 66-87 ; 67-157. 

Hamphrey, J. W., Secretary Ottawa Co., report, 91- Joy, James F., Pr(«ident Detroit Id 

40; visitor Olivet (^olJege, report, 88-121. report, 72-247; Regent University, 
Hnnt, (-has. S., Depaty State Treasurer, in account 

with University, report, 55-57-145. 
Hnnt 

51-:,.. 
Hunter, 
Hunting. Geo. F., President Alma CoUese. repoi 

89-tKi2»; 90-308; miscellaneous, 86-96; 89-bl69. _^^ itu^'iA. ao iuui. a^ -wwi.'a** 'vuh. Aatu.'AA 

^^\t^^- ^'"^'^ ^^"^^ miscellaneous. 67^; ^r'i^^^^;%l%J^A f ^^^ ^^*«^ ^ 

Hnrf! Philo R.. Trustee Dickinson Institute, re- {^^j|^' ^. ft. ^jjJ.^OHvet Colleg^^^^ 

Dort^9.190; 65-151; visitor DickimK>n Institute, ^^,^i%^;ii'i^^^{i^''^' ^^"^^ ^'»*'- ^^°^* 

HntcSLon, S. J.. Supt. Leelanau Co., report, 69- ^^{«[; ^^J*^'. ^'"*'''' ^'''^' ^'"**'^ Academy, r^ 

94; 70-88. Kflllogg, Chas., visitor Lapeer Seminary, report, 60- 

^HSSImSS.^- ""~^~ ^•'""'*** ^°"" Keaop.CH B., report on Detroit Homeopathic 

IDCU., Ja... Tiritor DniTerritr. report, 4«W9. KeC^ilen " J.. Supt. V«. Boren Co.. report. 71- 

Jaookee. D. C addreaa, 7A-S54. KMiLi^J^ti addntM Rfi.l7l 

'^SrSbS-2S^- ^•' ^"^ K"»"»"«> «o"W. r^ ||ii^;^oSi'R:^teSof Education. report. 

port, OV-D^Z. »i«_ll. i;Q_l9f • KA_)I? 

Jamison. S. J., Secretary Isabella Co., report, 9 1-20. k«iY^ p ^i^l V' p3nV.!r«i p.{«in v-ii«^ Q-.r««««— 

Jarvis, ll. M., Supt. Tui^ola Co., report,^2-i86. ?i!i,rt Sl^*!! " ^^""'^ ^^'^'^ ^*^^ Seminary. 

•^^3SSf;*^«jS?i ^" ^^"**''' ^''"'^ ^'*^' Seminary, ^eli^, Chaii*; address, 81-280. 

J^fcTtolaW:; state Board of Education, report, ^^^^'hlh'-^'S^^^''^ ^™** Traverse College. 

81-57; 82-118: 83-68; 84-48; 85-28; 86-18: 87^147; vll^' TW 'Ji^Tw AlW/.n rv>ii.^ ^^^ oi 

88-27; miscellaneous. 88-81; 89-b.'i8; 91-i24; visi- Kennedy, J. W., visitor Albion College, report, 91- 

tor Kalamazoo College, report, 90-333, t^ * / f,. * nAAro»m tiuim 

Jenks, Mrs. B. W., visitor Kalamazoo College, re- Kfiflv {wm.:; P?^;JrviSrmU*^ n«iw««rff^ ^ 

Dortl 894)252; viiitor Somerville School, report, ^*®^JJ; mSi^^v!^ Committee University, rs- 

JfiU liaijaret S.. visitor Mich. Female Seminary, ^\^ ^^^\^^^'^^' '''"^'' K*^««>o ^ol- 

J^S^^C^t'^retary Midland ('o.,re,K>rt, 91-80. ^SS^^ScLl^^^ 894,108; visitor 

J«gy^. Wm.. Trustee Clinton Institute, report, Ki^:^na^"Ti;^u^r;r WiU^^s ^^^ Univereity. 

J«g?Jlf . E- Pm Supt. Midland Co., report, 67-81 ; Ki^^SuV^.^^^^^ B., report on Constantine Union 

•^^SJt^siSllS""*^ ^'^^''^'^' ^"""^*' ^'^^^^ KinglL.'^li!!; ttt^niversity, memorial to 

Jool5yn,'(^. B.'. President Albion Colleae. report. ^*.?'«^°"»' ''^-ai; Regent University, report. 

66-82: 68-2:i«; 71-256; 72-217, 73-266; 75-256; 76- virf'tt' j p a^^^^^ «o„ r« ^^,* fio_-iQ 

186; trustee Albion College, report. 64-151. Q(Kn. oi i?" Secretary Kay Co.. report, 89-a43; 

'.c7<>rm Scho*)l, rept.rt.67- «-:^^!:- 'A^'s^n 



•^te'St2Sl^9-^r7ol312^^^^^ ^ir'o^bi'*'^""'''^ ^'^^^''^ ^^'"^' '*^'*•^•■ 

Jjc^r at keform School, report. 60118; 61-187 ; Kii^hel, H D., visitor Olivet College, report. 62- 




Johnston. Fanny D., Secretary Alger Co., report, '^';^^^Euin:ir&hUhii:m^^ 

Jonei,'Anna B., visitor Mich. Female Seminary, re- ^^^^''«^ Martin. Ri.geut Uniroreity, report, 41.875J. 

port, 86-98. 

Jones, Ezra, visitor Mich. Female College, report, LAccy, K. S.. Inspector Mich. Military Academy, re- 

55-57-424. port. 8.VU2. 

Jones, U. S., report on Dowagiac Union School. 5.V Liicoy. Sani'l S., report, on Marshall Union School. 

57-156. 62-blli. 

Jones, Henry W., visitor Agricultural College, re- Lib<M, Elishu P., Supt. Grand Traverse Co., report. 

port, 894»221. 72-60; 73-125; 74-22. 

a, b, j, see not* Si. page 106. 
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Acndoniips: iHee Inrorporatt^l Instltntioiif*. alflr* 
State ami Incdrporatnl liiHtttntidnHi: a** branrlii'H 
of the Univereity, (wm) I'nivfrHit.v, hraiichos ofi. 

Adrian rolN»Ke: 7r»-x<*vi: TCt-lxxxii; S.'Wxxv: 8 1- 
xxxviii: sri-xxix: hihtoriral Hkntcli, HO-:^>'J: ini^- 
cellHTinous. O^'-l'i^; 7l--t<; 74-xrix: roiMirJ-. Bi»anlH 
i>f ViHit4>rH, «2-l>:n ; «:M42: t\S-l21: 7 4-nM; 85-71: 
8«-»U;87-l^:<:Si;-.S4; 8*)-b>::;i:«M»-.JiN: «l|-i:«:: Pnvi- 
dont (or S«M'n»tHry), otUlNl; «>(>-l7| ; <»*J-hir,:«4-147; 
<M>-TS: (iS-21»5; 7 l-i4S; 7iJ-2';i; 71 Hi ; 7.V2:i<i: 7«-l7''; 
77-m):78.wr,;71>..iO; 81-mH; 82-l^S; 8-J.ll(i; 8.1-123: 
85-(i*»; 87-177: HtatirtticH, (fi'i»Sial«» and InooriH^r- 
atod InstituiionM, statiKticH). 

Adrian Lyrenin: art to inourporato, 51-511: acts 

r»^latin« tn, 51 -52H. 
yXdrian SiMninary. act to in('r»nH»rato._5l-'ilO. 
Adrian Uni<»nSi.'li«M»l: ilosrriptum <»f. 7 l-2''il: ri'ports, 

55-57-r.W: 59-.::C): rrj-b7:<: 'IWl'Mi-. 74-li'n; 75-Jin»; 

7<»-L'21: HtatisticH.j ?«<><.• UradtMi S«'lMM)lti). 
At?a6si7 Manorial. 74-xci. 

AKricnltiinil Colloir** Jl^^inKinir"): 55-57-l<»: .| 1-271; 50- 

lH;(i2-Jil2:ri4-21: r»5-l^; (»r.-'4; (i7-ll^: «S-H;i:««». 

17>; 70-l*^•. : 71-25; 7;J-L'l, 71-xov. 172: 75-lxxxviii; 

7«-lxix;7»-xlviii: 80-j\»; 8|-xxvi; 8:i.2:»; 8;Wxix: 

84-xxx: 85-xxiv:^8fi-xv. 

act Ki «»i»tJvbliNh. 55-57-271. 

adnii>«<«i(m to: 55-57-.J<n»; lif»-122; ri8-2H<: on certifi- 
cate. 84-"*l. 

ntl.Midanro: {MWl\ 107; (t7-l 1?<; «8-lii2. 2I»5. 217; «!♦- 
IN). 2rt4: HU\*<\ r.\ 7l-2<i. 24'.; 7;t-2:v-<: 74-17ri: 
75-lW: 7<>-H»': 77-21: 78-12: 8!M:{''.; 81-*.a; 8*J-li:i: 
8;i-H7; 84->_'; S(U:l;»: 87-17:J: tM>-yi2: slMt i**! les. o<»ni- 
imrative, 8tM77 : 8<J-:W: 87-172 ; iK»-2t;:j. 

bnlletinM i*«Hn»M|, 85-"i2; 8r»-l3. 

constitutional ctmvi'ntiou. di-batvin conc».»rning, 
5I-2W. 

co!ir-<»s of Ktndy: 55-57-HHi; Wl-|l;r»2-b221:«;M«*': 
Hl-Urt; «5-MH : 6«l-i:«>; r>7-21<»; 08-2.^1; 7 l-2lfi: 7H- 
2.'»i»; 74-17r>: 75-lW; 77-22; 8 l.li2; S'^-l |;t: yj-91: 8 I- 
^i; 85-47: 8<Mn. 11 ; 87-i7^l, 175; iM»-2»U. 

de<iication cxercJKi'H, 55-57-27*'. 

<»«iin'ati<m at, ail<ln«*-K. Pres. (). Cinte. IM^-l.'/K 

establishment of, memorial. 51-2'Mi. 24ij; 5 1-12; 55- 
57-27V*. 

exi»4*nHf«: 5.5-57-:Ul; 0I{-111:8.*{-*»S: average annual. 
78-H: svio. 

faculty, «i>-ll: 0:1-1:17: 7 l-ls«i; 75-li»^: 81-jiO: H'AJyr, 
85-".n: 8(H •; 87-170; 1M)-2I)1. 

financial Htati'mi»nt. 0<»-"il; 81-'^ 

fund, hi^tdry ami conditiim of, 7.'i-xxxiii. 
fMN» Knnd-. tHlncuf ionah. 

tfraduati'H: list ,.f, 81-<»| : Si'-Ul; 8:i-'.»7 : 8|.>1 : S.5- 
•M: occnpHtion-". of f(»riner, <i<i-l2'i; <i8-2ri ; 7:i-2.V.»; 
7r»-pis; iMniipriritive labli*. 8;»-lxx ; 87-172. 

;;roiuidsand bniliiiii»;>«, deM*rii>tion and plan. 75- 
IW. 

histo'-ical sketch of. 8Cl-:^7l. 

inaM;;nral ad<ln— s. IVi-h. Iv.lwin Willits, 85-51. 

lab'ir s\f.!i«rii in. (H1-U2; (>8-2."iii. 

ladies ;is hi niU'ntM. 70-27'^. 

J»'.^isl tf ion eiinct>rnii)»:. 55-57-j;77. 

inihtMry «leiiirt!iM'nt. 8 1-'*!: 8,">-4H, 

rei-eipl-*. l*»'.'i to 1^M». S<M7''.. 



Afrrifnltund Colletre. f^ontiuufil. 
re|w>rt «: »< wrds j)f Visitor*. 5»-lrtl ; 8i»-b22l ; 9I-12I 
ProMijIent fS»cretar>), 5.5-57-SlH, S:i2; ,58-17: .5»- 
IW; «'J-b220; iMi-VM : tt4-li:>: «>.5-107 : «fH07 : «7- 
20'.»; «S.2r.; «»-2rt2; 7<»-27t?; 71-211: 7.V257: 74-173; 
7.5-l*iK; 7(Hns: 77-21 : 7M2; 8(»-i:m; 8I.Srt; K!?-143; 
8:j-0l: 84 -s.»; 8.5-1. -S; 8«i-:W: 87-170: «MJ-2rtl: fltatfl 
Hjiard of Kducation. 58-12; 59-12S; WUW; «l-97: 
Treasurer, .55-57-1117; ,58-37; 5tl-UM; <{<)-77. 
rules and reiruhitionM. 55-57-:Jll ; ,58-r.l. 
htati-<lir;H, additiohal. (net* State and Incorporuted 
lastitutionp. statiHtic8>. 

.Airricultural Pub'teationn, list of, .5.5-57-330. 

.Ai^ricultnre in public Hchoids: argument fitr, 44-12; 
extract frfiTu ("arlier report, 51-115. 

Akeley Institute *(irand llnven). re[)ort. 91-135. 

Albion ('olle».v: «5-V.: r»«>-12: ri8-l»M»; <»»-lMl; 7a-lW; 
71-27; 7*2-27; 75-xcvi ; 70-lxxxii: 8:i-Ixxv; K4- 
xxxix: 8.5-xxix: historical Kkeicli, 80-!l'4: re|MirtH, 
Hoar. Is of Visit<»rs. iMWM ; 84-i:tS: 81»-b224 : 90.:«W; 
lH-1 !(': Pn»sideiit. <H)-S2;«8-.»21*: 70-2M; 71-2:.rt; 72- 
217; 7;j-26t;; 7.5-25H: 7<5-lMrt ; 77-*»7 ; 78.*i;); 70-*52; 80- 
205; 81-111; 82-l^rt; 8;{.1H5; 84-12'.<; 8.5-7B: 8«*,-»W; 87- 
IST) ; 88-^*5 : iHUlW; \) 1-137; Trnst.H'M, (»2-b:ll; fi4-lSl : 
Htatjs1ics.i^<»e State and Incorpontte<J LnHtitutiouH, 
statistics), (mh* Sprinir Arb<»r S«»niinary. almi We**- 
h'.uin Si'minary and Female ('oil'^f^iate Institute). 

Albion Female ('olle»je, '.see Albi«)n ('olletfe, also 
Spririi; Arbor SMnin;iry. and Wesleyan Seminary 
and Female ColJeKiate Institute'). 

Alcolioiic Drink"*: btimulant^ and narcotics, effects 
of on huuiM!i s.VHtem, address, .Joseph KHtabriMik. 
8.'l-2.".(i: metlwKls of t each i lit; etIectM of, a<idrc'Bti, 
Mary Ijouchnane, 88-r.»I. 

A 'cona County, re^xirts: School In««i>octorfl, extnicts, 
G 1-172: S»MTi»tarieh of Co. Hoards of SrhiHd Kx- 
aminers, iU-3: Township Supts., 7.5-l*J; extracts, 
77-17.-<. 

Altjer County, reports; Secretary of Co. Board of 
Schor>l Fxannners, lH-1. 

.VltHirun Ai iulemy. ai*l to incorporate, 51-^14. 

AlJM.'aii County. rep<»rts: Co. Su[»ts., 07-2I ; H8-13; 
liO-li!; 7()-:W; 71-11; I'.Wa*: 74-5; 7.'>-5: strho**! In- 
h|M.K't'irs. (>5-]73: ♦'xtnicts. I>l-l»i'.'; l».'l-ll: nmmrkH 
on. 55-57-H15; 5tl-;il7: SiH-retaries iif Co. Ho^iniH of 
Scho.»l r:x:iMiiner<. .s8-xi;8tMi:W:tMM:lM-ri: Towu- 
sliip Supts.. 75-1:'; 7«-27; extracts. 77-142, l.W, 17S, 
2«'ri. 210. 22rt: 7i»-xxxii. 

AlleAfan Ciiion Sclmol: report, r»2-b75: btutiHticK, 
isi'* (irad'ti Se)ii>iils). 

Alma Collek'e: reporlM, Hoiinl of Visitrir*. H8-P0; 8!>- 
b'2tl: U\-\:>t)i Pn-si.li'nt, 8'.»-b22i): IMk.SiJS; tM-l41: 
st:itisticei, ihh> Sl.-itu and lncorporate<l ludtitti- 
tions). 

Ahtiont CnioTi S<*}i>ol: reiMirl, 5?)-2:W: Btatistics, 

ls4H> (iraded Softools I. 
A I moat Voun»; Men's Society, act to incorporate. 

51-512. 
Ann Arbor, collection of scIkmiI tnxes. .51-I9:i. 
.\nii Arbor Female SiMiiinary. act to incorporate, 51- 

517. 
Ann .\rl>or I'liion ScIukjI: descriptiim (*t, 74-2!»:): 

ri'Ports. 5.5-5 7-l:?7: 50-211. 2"»<»: 7 1-251; 7.5-:«h:: 70- 

JJ.e ■<tari>»tics. -M-e (iraiiiHl .*<chtiolsi. 



a, b, j, t»oo note 2, page 8(Jtf. 
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Alponiii '-oiinly. report*: School lD8pector8.extractf>, 
61-172; remarkA. 5!»-347: Socret^nes of Co. Roanls 
ff of idchool Exainin<*rA, SU-a3!): Tuwiuilii{) Suptn., 

• fixtmctH, 77-142, Isi, 2I»J. 

Al[»»*iia Cniou School: report, 7(>-224: statiHtics, (ms* 

(inuitHl ScIkmiIh). 
Antrim County, roportt*: Co. Supts., 7ii-lul: 74-T: 
SfhiMil InAiiootorH, extraotH, (il-17:i: Secretariri* of 
Co. Hoards of .School KxauiinorB, N*J-a*n; lM[-7: \)l- 
R: Township SuptH., "o-W; 7<»-2>: extnictt*. 77-Ui<, 
IM. 216. 
ApparntiiB for bcIwkiIh. ■17-al»J2; 'tl-^tn, 4rt7 ; <lO-32: 
09-11): a<kirt»sp. J. S. Cniinbii', M2->2: amhority of 
tniHtfeH to purchaHo, etc., h. c, 87-241: btatit»ticH, 
6(>-271: (H>e Dictionarien, (ilolx't*, Mapv). 
Arenac County, reports: S«»cri'tarieH of C»). IJoanls of 

Sch<M>l Kxaniint^rH, KS-xi;Ul ;'>. 
Arithmetic, methofin of toatfhiD^;. 02-iU)S. 
ABi«*Hor: ilutii'S <if, .M-Sll, S.'JS H.l', ;1K(J, ;WS. 361), ;N), 

4tJ6: refusal to pay order. 8. c, lM)-^«. 
Atten«lanc*» at school: ■12-2a2j ; 51 -'.»:»; r»K-l2; 7»M: 
N<)-a9,al4. 

BtJitistics of, .H6-r)!): 37-19: 3S-n; .'W-bl; 4(»-:i24j: 41- 
:j.")(|j: 42-2*wj.ii>9j : .i:j-ir»: 14-29: 45-12;); 4r»-24; 47- 
a27, H»J4, n^^: 4H-1U; 4',Mh; .50-ll)^; 5l-rt;i2; 52-202: 
.V4-1(K); 5,5-57-r.:«. r.7 4, t;i2: 5S-141; 5i»-110: r>(»-27<!; 
«1-2J«: «2-b27:.; «;;-l74; fi4-2(l): n5-:il2: r»«-l77; Vtl- 
2.'>l; ns-29i) ; {iM-.^n, ; lO-iM ; 7 1-2^2; 72-2«)2; lH-TAi; 
74-viii : 7.Vxxxviii ; 7<>-xMiJ: 77-xliv;7H-vi: 7J)- 
vii:S*>-Ui; Kl-xxxviii: S2-:J6: s:j-lxxxviii : Hl-1 : 
K5-xlvii: s(J-xxxv; H7-xxxix;SK-lvii: S*)-xiii;yO- 
XXX : 01-xxx»v; companvtivo. 4!>-74;5I-l»:i; 51>-22: 
«<»-9:<JI-4^: »i2-aM: «H-»Hi; 74-v; 7(»-viii; S<M27: 
diaf^ram, S4-xlii-xliii; S5-v. 

BaraKa Crmnly. reports: Secretnri<ti.,f Co. ItnanU of 
SchiKil KxaiiiinefH. MlKall: IMM'; '.M-»i: lowuHtiip 
Sui»tH.. 75-.'>l: extract!*, 77-TM. 

Harry Conntj, reporth: {"n. Supts.. ri7-27 ; <>S-ir» ; HU- 
4'*; 7(Ml»; «2-:'..'»: 74->: School ln.-pi»<*t«»r**. <»5-l77: 
extract!*. (il-17:v, (>.'t-12, .M: rt'marks, 55-57-»il.*.; 5t>- 
:t4>: S».'cretar]i'H of ('o. Hojinls of .Sch«M)l Kxamiii- 
en*, SH-xv; SO-all; Ul-ll: Towunlnp Siipts., 75-r.l: 
i«i-3i»:extracf». 77-14:t. !>, 1^1. IW. 2P5: 7?>-xxxii. 

Hattle Cre*>k Coilr^e: 'i5-xrvi: S.'i-ixxvi; K4-xxxix: 
H.Vxxx: hittrorical Hketch. SiMi-ri; reports. Hoard of 
Visittirn, XVt-ll; Kl»-h22-; mM(rt"; Dl-l.M : I*n»Hident 
(SiH-reraryi. 7.5-2'i7;7S-92; 7H-»".;!; Sl-Mr»;S4-l:i7: K.V 
Hi : S<>-7i ; S7-P,Hi; 1»l.i:»2: Mati&ticb, m»t» State ami 
lucorponitetl Institutions). 

Battle Cre*»k Cnion S<*liiioi: description. 7.'{-»il; 7 I- 
2G9: reports, 51-:)72 : 52-li>; 51»-2:il: n2-l).7; 7.H-:Mi2 : 
74-27U; 75-:iP): 7(i--.'i7: ntatisiich, isi**' (traded 

SclKHilh'. 

Bay City Union Scho«)l: report. 5'.»-2."i»i: Htati^tic■*. 
■ s(^* (iradiMl SchoolHi. 

Bay Counf>. rnportj-: <'o. Suptn., (>H-I**: «<»-19: 7<l-»l; 

« I-lh: 72-:{9: 7:{-li':i; J.'mJ: S«'ho<»l Iiihi tor.-*. <i.'»- 

179: extracts. <»1-17'.5; nMnark>-. 5!>-ai'*: S«»<Tefiirii't< 
of Co. Ho:ird.>« f>f Srhtnil llxaminiTH. .S!l-:ii:!: !>()-l<>: 
!M-l:i: extracts. X'J-H: s:i-xxxii: Tounhhif) Sur»ts.. 
7.5-.V1; extract-'. 77-1 1:^ 1^2. ::l7._22Hj 71»-xli. 

li(>HifVU«* Cnion N'hi.ol: n'|>ort. 5.V57-U4: statist ich, 
(w>« (inid'sl SchtM»lh). 

Henzif County, n'pi»rt'4: Co. Su [•(*!., riU-ri2: 7<H»'»: 71- 
49; 72-14; 7.'J-U'!"; 71-11': .S*cre(ara<x of ( o. HourMH 
of Sch<Mil KxhininiTj;;. SS-xvn;S!»-al«;lM»-ll: Towu- 
nhip .'<iipt.«*.. 75-.'i!': 7*»-.Hi; extract •*. 77-lsi. 

Hi'rriiMi < 'iMinty. n'ptjrt^: <'o. Supts., li7-2'*;tiS-l's: <»'.>- 
:i:i; 7t»-P'.:7l-:j»: 72-1'.: 7:j-llo: 74-11: 7.V- : .S-hool 
lus|M*<'tf>r.-. t».'i-l-H; pxtrarth, (il-lTl: ri.'{-l2; ri- 
markM. ."».V.'»7-<iH»: ."»',>-:il"»: .*<i'rn»tarii'M nf ( "o. HiKird-* 
of .Sriiiioi KxainiMi-r-«. .sSx\iii; >*J>-all : ••xtr:ict'«. 
S2-'^: I'own.-liip Suiit-*.. 7."i-*tl: 7rH".'il ;extracr.-. 77 
\U, l.V.». l-*!, 2:0. ::i7: 7tl-xxxin. .\lv. 

Bihh>, t Ik* ti'achiim of in si>!iiK>l>«, ll-I.*i. 

Hlackh«i{inl Instruction. 42-:."i:«j : 5l-4r.:t. 

Hlair Iviucaiional Hill. addr«'N^. L. K. I-'i-tke. ^5-21 4. 

Blanks for mMioo) iit!ii*rr*'. .*i4-]l. 

lilind. ScIhhiI f.»r: 5.'»-57-4"V; SO-M, \Sk\. »!'.«: SI- 
xxMi. Pc; H'J-~*'k S^Mxxi; Sl-xxxiv: Kl>-x\ii: a«'T 
i*Kiiilili».|ii!ii;, .M-'itii: if;^ii.latiiin f«»r. ."» 1-12: n-ptirts 
of Sui.f.. S2-1:.2:S;Mii.:; S J -«".•; Sli.M»: SS-71: ».»:ttis- 
tic>«. «>•••«• St.-iit> :inii [iic(»rpiirat«><i Im*^? it ur iiin»i. 

Hoanin of IMufation in nicorpnr:it«'d ciTii". ».tj|ti.,. 
tie.., Htl-i7. 

Bitards of S<>1i<k»1 l-<x:uuiiH'rH, ^s«m* County Hoard" of 
SchiHil KxaiiiintTs:. 



I RonnlH <if School Inspectors, (see School Inspectors). 
. Bond from contrtictor for bnildintc school- house, 

liability of t rustees for failure t<» takp, s. c, S7-245. 
Bonds: authority of school district to iHHUf*,8.c., 91- 

22:1: exU^ut of district's authority to issue, s- c, 81- 

20:1. 
: Hook-keeping iu public schcKtls: arf;ument for, 44-tf; 

extract from earlier report. .51-1 tO. 
[ Hooks: list <»f. for teachiTs, 47-al64: list of, in office 
i of Su[)f . of Tublic Instructio'i, 4y-ir»: remarks on, 

fi4-'.*0. i.s4i» Library books, also Text -1km iksK 
Botany: relati<m of. to tfrathnl school work, a<ldreSH, 

.Julia A. Kin(^, 77-249: the now, address, W. J. 

Hejd, 80-275. 
"Branch County, reports: Co. Bupts.. <>7-3U; GS-^S; 

r»ll-:.S; 7(»-lPi: 7:m2: Sch<K)l InsiK»ctors. (^.5-l•^:i; 

extra<'ts, r»l-l7H: <>.'{-42, .">3: rtMuarks. 5.5-57-«il0; 59- 

m^: S«»cretaries of Co. Hoards of .School Exntnin- 

♦•rs. S9-:i47; !M»-12: 91-15: Township Supts.. 75-<»7; 

7<>-:l">: extra(^tH. 77-144, IM, IS"), 2Wi, 206. 217. 221. 

226: 79-xxxiii. 
Hronson Union School: report, .5.5-.57-(44:Ht«iti8tics, 

(siM* (ir.'iilfd SchrKiit?). 
Hiichannn Unitm .School: report, <i2-bH3: statistics, 

(tti^ (IradcHl Sch<>olsi. 

Calhoun County, niports: Co. Supts., <»7-:i^; GH-'il; 
«9-4)0; 70--)l; 71-:).H; 72-17; 7.'J-lll; 74-12: Sch<X)l 
Inspectors.^ <j.5-l'.»:i : i^xtracts. ril-177; <».'J-4!i, 54; re- 
niarkr*. .5.5-57-617; 59-;ill): S4>cretari«*sof Co. H^mrds 
of Schfjol Kxauiii«'n*. S9-aH; «!xtractM. 82-10: 
Township SuptH.. 7.5-7U; 7 <>-;W;i'X tracts, 77-144.159, 
IS'), 200. 2n7.22l:79-xlii. 

Cass County. ret.<»rt>: Co. Snots.. «7-:r>; 1*18-57; «>9- 
lii; 7<)-:.7; 72-51; 7:1-117; 74-14; 75--*: Si-hool lu- 
8ptK't«.rs, l2-:<0^j:rl.5-l^^•; extnicts. «l-17^; n:j-l3; 
remarks. 55-.57-'ll7: 59-:UN: 8ecretari<>s of <'o. 
Hoards i>f St'lmol P2xamiiK'rs, extracts. 82-9: 
Township Supts.. 75-7:t; 7(>-:i'?; 4*xtructs, 77-144, 
^ 1^), 2(M. 2«»7. 217, 222. 227. 

Cass<»poliH L niou Si'liiwd' reports, ,5.5-.57-UB; 5!>- 
257: Stat 1st ic^ \f^'v (Tradtsl Sclundsi. 

Celebrations. ScIkmiI. 4(>-1>. 

('••nsuH. Si'liiMil, (Mfo Childn»n'. 

Centervilh' Union 8ch«M>l, 02-b'^'j: statistics, (set* 
(Iradtnl Sch(M.>ls.,» 

('♦•rtificat«»s: 

cliaract»*r <»f applicant for, privili^tred communi- 
catirins to fxaminin^i; otlicer n'lative to. s. c, 
HI l'.»5. 

form of. .51 :;95. 

uraih's anri nviuirements. aildress, Kphraim 
Marblo. S2-23.!. 

Nfirinal ScIumjI. s. c. 88-l:i:i. 

siM'cial. s. c, SS 1:12. 

stati-: 7:1 92: 79 xliii; 82 VSM 81 |9: clian«e in 
law. 9t) SM: li-i of r-^Tsous fioldiny. 7 I 4<'7: 75 
4:<7 : 7(J :{42; s:; ;<»; St» P.); 8S jS; iinLstiinis 
iiM-il. SS H-: 89 1.211; 90 91); 91 IW, .55: sta- 
tist ie?^. S9 a 25. 
. Hlatisiics, ill Jl'.t; t»2 b2^'i: r»:{ 1-0; Til 2<i6; 74- 
Ixxix; SO 5-: SI I; S'J 49; s;j ri; 8| Ixviii: S.5- 
Ixxir. stj ix\; s7 1xix: SS Ixxxvii; S9xlii; 
90 xllx: in iiii. 

thirti tfradi'. iu>«'.i»Hi le^i-lation. 91 xii. 
(.-I'c Kxaiiiiiiat imi and ciTtitication; also IVach- 
(•r-«. 4*x.iminaiii>n of 1. 

< IrirariiT iniprciVi'MU'Tit. tfu' h'ailin^ol.ji-ct of stiuly. 

a<idris.. D.kvid IIm\\i>|]. Sti 2Ul. 
CliMrri<-ti-r M-lnw.Jiiiij. aiMn'-*;^, ii«'\. liowanl I»uf- 

tifld. 1). l)..S9-li'.i-<. 
t'!iarh'\^i»ix C.»HMt.\. n'ports: Co. Supl»*., 70 t'Ai: 72 

■'5; 7.'t 12«"; 74 1^; 7.5 12: .'Nvretaru's of Co. 

Hii.ird« iif Si-hool FIxaaijiKMs. 4»\trart«*. H'* 14: 

liiwii'.iijii Supts.. 75 75; ir^.Wi; »'xtracis, 77 P'.(», 

l.v;. 21^: 217. 
('harlo'li' I. Hit 1:1 .*<i'hool: n'port. 59 2.5'.4: Mali -tics, 

I -I"*- 1 iradt'd Si'liooU 1. 
Cht-*u(>ijau touiitj. n'portMi Co. .Siiiitrf., 7.'{ 121: 74- 

\y: Si'i.iMil In^ipoiMors. Mxtrai't**. (11 I7!i; rfMuarks. 

.59 .'.li': Si'c'n'tarii'siif « 'fi HojiidMof .SrhtM»l Kxiiiiii- 

iii'is. SS xix:J^9 aV-: Township rtupi.s., 75 76: 7<i- 

:<•', fxtrai-is. 77 115, 1-7. 
Chil.inn att--ndint; privatf scIuniIs. (stH.* Private 

Sl'llOlljs '. 

i'hilitriMi attl'ndin^ public scIkmiIs, statistics, <see 
.\tt«>tidant:«>). 



a, b. j, HHe uoti* 2, pap' :tt<rt. 
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Children, census of, statifttioH: botwef>n rmmi \*\. IM*- 
59: between 5 and 17. H7-49; HS-lfl; .'{9 bl: 40 :j.:*j; 
41-X>0j: Ji-J-Wj-'-Wj: ln-tw.vn I iind 1*<. V.l V*: 
44 Si9; 45 12r>; 40 L'4; 47-n'i|, uM; 4H IM; VJ ••-; 
fiO-lOM: r>l-6:«: :>2-:i<»i: :»4 UK); :).•> TiT :.;u*.. r.Tl. 
JJ12; r>S Ui; .V,r+lU; «(»-270: Ix-twonn 'mncJ JO, Tii- 
21«; (l2-b27r); «3-17i: (U-L^KJ; G."! Hli; «r.-l77: ti7 
2:il: 0M-2W; «9-:UlS; 70-:W4: 7l-2^2: 72 2r.2: 7;{ 
R6; 74-viii, Ixxv; 75-xxxviii: 7<i-xviii; 77-xliv: 
78 vi; 7y-vii; K0-4rt; Sl-xxxviii; H'2 W\; H'A 
Ixxxviii; 84-1: 85-xlvii; StJ-xxxv: S7 xxxix;S>* 
Ivii: 89 xiii; JM»-xxx; J)l-xxxiv: b»'twi-<Mi ^ ami 
U. 71-282: 72-2Ji2: 7a-riti: 74 viii: cumpanitivo. 
59-22: «iO-»: «l-«S: «2-iiM: (»:i ino; 72 i:»U; I'A 
«0: 74-v; 7(i-viii : S0-S2H. 

Children: coIorhJ, niehX of, h. c. <»9 2.^: rich and 
poor, aBBOciution of iu HrhtNil, Tiri .~>7- V.t. 

Chlpi>ewu County, n^portn: HcIkkiI Iiispivtt»r*». 
extractH, 01-179; remarks, .'i9 :Uil: Socn^t;iri*»s i>f 
Co. Hoards <»f Schcnil Kxnminorf*. 8S xx; 89 aTil: 
9U-14; 91-15. 

Cities and townships, number roportinc. fs4'e Town- 
sliii)t«). 

Citizenof the world. adiiroflR,.\n8tin (itH^rtce, 81-2i:{. 

Citizens, riKhts and <lutieM of, addres>*. lion. K. 
Wilkins, .->2-S4. 

City sclioois: 75 Ixvi: 70 Ix: stalisticA. finanrinl. 
91-lxxx: miHireUannoas, 59-22; 91*lxxiv. i.w.^* 
(irndtKl SrluMds). 

Clark's Rchool (.Ann Arbor': 50->l: historical wkotch, 
51-2Wi. 

Clarkht-ou Academical Institute: art to incorporate, 
51 -^jj:*. 

Classics: educating lK>wpr of. adiJn'SH, A. W. (Jniiht, 
83-272: iu Kradu work, addresH, Fi. ('. I'iiompson. 
91-2tt<i. 

Clinton (Viunty. reports: Co. Supts.. (»7-:?.i; t)S .'>ti: 
09-lW: 7t>-til; 71-.>: 72 :.•;; 7;M22: 74-1'.': S«-bool 
InsiM'ctors. 05 ISO; extracts, t»1-17'.«; O.'t 4;i: r»- 
marks. 55-57 017: 59-:^l'.*: SK-relJirieM nf Cci. 
Boards of ScIk»o1 Examinerr*, N9-firi2: 90-11; lU- 
16: Township Supts., 75-77; 70-4<»; extract^. 77- 
mK L'<7. 207, 222. 

Clinton Institute ( Mt. Clemens i: n'port-, 5<K-7ri; .51- 
2S4; 52-177: act to incr)riH»rate, 5 l-oiil. T'M. 

Clinton I'nion H<'hool: rei)ort, 59-2iJ2: statistic*, 
(setMiratleii S<'lniols). 

Co-ednration: 5.5-57-ri:'i: collefs'v, 8!)-bPi'^. i.si^ l^ni- 
versity). 

Coldwater Union School: <lescriptirni, 7It-:>i7:7l- 
272: reports. 5,5-57-447; 59-2iW; 02-blsr»: 7.->-:ii'7: 
74-272: 7.5-iJ2»; 7f»-2r>: statistics. t'*tH* (iradcil 
Schools!. 

College education: objiTt of. uddr- '*s. A. 1^. Hayiies, 
89-bl44: sc«ipe <if . address. Chas. Scott, S9-l»l.V>. 

ColleKi', female, r-tate. 5.V.57-27. 

C<»lleKe: <liscipline. audrfss, I'res. (ieorpe F. J hint- 
ing;, Alma <'olle«e, H!M)lrt'.»: stiiilies. tl-** limit of. 
address. Prof. .Al«>xaii(ii>r lladltM^k. l\:d:iiii!i/.i»o 
ColIi'»{e, S9-biri'.>: work, metlmd-of. adiiress. I'res. 
11. Q. lintterfield. ()liv»'t Colleif. -1»-I.PV4. 

ColIeKes. <s«»«.» Slate and ln^o^po^at^^l Instiintionsi. 

Colon Semitiarv, 59-l^^: 00-:iO«>; «2-b:»0; 05-I4**. :w.. 
IncorporattMl liistitiitiunxi. 

Columbian Kxpositi«)ri. WorJil's. 91-xiii. 

(\>uimi>^sioner «if .^m'ImjoIs. l»'(;iK.i:itiim si'ir«i'-teil. ."i.'i- 
57-2»». (si-e Count > Comini-f.iiini.r nf Schools ». 

(\iin]Hisi(ion in public sehools: ari;Mitii-nt lor, I l-'h 
extrui't from i>arlii'r i«'|H>rt, .51-111. 

Compnlsnr> e<Iucaiiou. .'tO i:<; 72-17: KIt-ii. 

Coii-^tautiiie I nion SclwHil: di'Si-ripi i'»n. 74-27i': r»^ 
port. 74-2SII: statistics, i.seo tirRd.'il Srlnmls'. 

Constitutional C'onveution: first, 51-17: sj-eond. 51- 

('ontract. tracher's: h. c, SO-22J: M-xi: liabiiiiyof 
f-chool «iistrict f<<r lireneh of. s. c, S 1-202: SO-Kli', 
HA: S.vi:a 
Cost of schiKilw jHT cai'it.'i. «ee Schools. 1 
County I{<i:irdM (»f Schoul KKaminiTs: X2-21: <lutii«s 
of. etc.. addn'>-!es. M P. Church. S5-|:i2; l>iivi*l 
Howell. S2-2I^; I'. \. Latta. Sl-2j:: tU-rt inn of. 
s. c. IMK"*!: exMininations by. S4-v: memU'rs. li>r 
of. Sl-lx\ii; S2-i»J: >»,"»-cxxix; Sl-vi'iv: S5-i-xxi.\; 
SO-i*x\xiv: s7-cxyxi: .ss.«'lii; Sl»-i'xxvi: 90.i':JM- 
xc: piiwiTsiif. >.!■.. 90-'.d: i*rnr»H>ilirius of uiimi:)! 
m.'.-tintrs of. S2-::U: .s:{.:;2:.: s4-l'-:{: S.5-i:^»; s7- 
PM; s9-b:^: f.»»crotary of, (.s«n.' County Si-crrlariescjf 

Si'lUMlls '. 



("ounty clerks: duties of, law as to, 51-103, 407; 

n?ports of, n*niarks on, 48-<); 49-l>>. 
Ciiunty Comniis-*iiinera of Schools, 9t-xx. ("see 
County Superintendents, alsot-imuty Socretariiw 
of Scln»olsi. 
('ounty S<H;retariefi 4»f Schriols: 
dutiiffl nml re8iM)nsibilities, letter, Geo. A. Parker, 

S2-2il. 
li-i t'f. Sl-lxxii: S2-70; Sit-cxxix: 84-xciv; 85- 

•'^xix; SO-fxxxiv; H7-cxxxi; S8-clii; 8y-cxxvi; 

90-c: 91-xe. 
m.'«*tiu»:-* ot. inn* C<innty 13oardsof School Exami- 

uerf, prcKU'iiliuirs of;, 
n^norts of. SS-xi ; XM-a^'r. IMW; 91-3. 
halarie»». statistic-*. 82 i'O; 85»-<*iii; 84-lxix;8.5- 

Ixxv; SO-Jxviii; S9-xlix; 9IMiii; 9I-lvii. 
st.atistii's rep<irt»^i by. S2-'i0; S.*{-eiii ; 84-lxix: 

S5-lxxv: SO-lxviii: 87-lxxii: 88-xciii: 89- 

xlviii: 90.1iii: yi-lvli. 
visits of. addre^s. It. A. Culver, 89-blrt. 

(s"** County Commissijmers, also County Snptw- 

inteniieiitsi. 




C4>nnt\ S'l'M Tiirie*"'. 




SiiiM>rinti'nili'iiis). • 
County Tri'a-.iri-r. law. 51-110. 
('nnrsi' ol -tndy. pr< •^criU'ii. numlM'r of districts 

hnviiiir. 7l-lx^ui; SO-r»>; 81-xlix; 8S-xc; M>-xlv ; 

•Mi-li: JM-lv. 
; Crawford Ciiuuty. r.'iK)rts »)f S««cn»tary of C(». Hoards 

of School LMimineiN. 91-17. 

i IVaf, J.>nn;b -and lilindi. Srh.M»l for: 79-xlviii; 80- 
M: Sl-x.-.vij Sii-2»"i; s:{-Jxx: ^*4-xvxvij: act to 
est.ablish. .51-ripi: aeis n'latim; to, 51-rt47-5|s: 
appnijiriai ions, statistics. comp;irativ(>, S0>4M<: 
atteiMlan<'c, statifties. cwnparative, 7S-^2; SO- 
1^1, IVi. 411*: oon!-i^«' of study. S2-14>'; K;Hlii: H I- 
>'»"i: dfdit'atioh of. 55-57-4*«li: hi.st«»rical e»ki'Tch, 

j xn-ill; li-i,MNl:tiiiiM ri '•ominiMidi'd. ,51-12; PMM'ipts 
and disbursi>!tii>!iis, 79-"'*: r»'i«orTs, lii>;(rd of Trus- 
tH,..,. SO-ISm; sI-.m: S2-lt!;; Prinripal. ll-l-i; 7K- 
M: 79-ri7: sn-l^J; S-J-UT: S.'t-"*': S|.^l: statist ics. 
adiiii iiiruil. ■>#■<. Siali* and Incorponitod lii-ililu- 
t ions I. 
l)i»lia Count.\. rt-ports: Srcietary of C»». liiNird of 
Sciii)ol I!xaminiTs.SJ»-a."i::: TiiwnshipSnpts., 7ti-41. 
I)«>noi;iiii;itiii|ial Ciilii-^-.n: SU-;7'.'; SO-xix:and tl-e 
!>tat»* l.jiiviT-ity, pMpn-. abstrac! of. .lames H. 

I Aiiiri'll. 7<»-;C>-'. is(H! Stall' and liicur]»o rated liisti- 
tntiiiMsi. 
J>eputv .'^uprrintend.'tits, hi'^ti^rical sketchi-s. 80- 

l)itr«.it ( olle;r": '<*»-lxxvi; Sl-xxxix: S5-xxx; 
rer.o':s. |;<.aid«.r \i-il('is.s;;-I2l: S."i-M;:S0-7r.;K9- 
lc:ii: !M>-.::.i: «M-1«;^: I'r.-ii!i"it. M-II--: S2-I'''.': 
s:;-l.'ii: Sl-si'i: s:,..| : Ml-ii: s7-l'.t'': SS-'.M : S9- 
b:21-; 90-;!!: \\\ l.ii".: Kiaii^i nvs. f-ci- .*state ami 
ln<'iii ]iiiiati-d li"-titiit ii.ii-i. stat ij-Ti<'s.'. 

I)«»lroii 1'". ni.tle S'niitiar>, n-j''»'t«. ht> J'l: ti2-b.'i2. 

l)i'triiit 1.")t|'«--.' \i"i'li'niy. n-i '.n. 51-^77. 

Dttmit lli-:t:i" ami I '!i> ><-l|....l: N l-vl ; S5-yxxiii: 
M'I'oH'. |{<*ari1 iif \i-:«Mi... IKJ. 'IT; 9l-liil: S»HT»'- 
lary. M-i:;: S.V*- : S<1 . "^ : S9 !..'.!<: •♦O-.'ll 4: -ti.- 
t ir-l ii'-. ■■ -H-i' St"i1i' :i:id liM'- irjii.r.-iti ;| Itft il n'^n:!" :. 

I)i'*riiit !lMii*.i»ii|iMt l;if ( nlli':;!': 7J-J."i; 7 I-,*: n-iiort**. 
.^i-iT.'t:ii\. 7 l-j« :•: TnisTei-.. 72-^41. 

hi'lrnii Mi.;i-<' of < orr.'irTiiiii. SO-12I. 

iK'troir liidii^trial S«-h(nd, r« p<»rt <jf Pn*sijh«nt. 7IJ- 

Di'tpiit Mi'ilii'al Cnllr-;.'". n»]»'»rls (if Pn'sident »Ser- 
1;m\ . IJ-IM: S2-l'.<:: S.-i-I.'.'.. 

l>i-tri.it rnbiic S.-hi...!.-.: l7-al07: 5I-2"'J: <»0-2iy 
:i(*ts ri'latizit; to. 5l-4.i|. t:':l. lid. I'.O: census ojf 
0(U2J1: descripii<in uf new buildint;. HWiVJ: his' 



a. b. j., f**^* note 2. l»a*;o :IOO. 
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torical sketch, 51-296: memorinl to Li(»((iHlHturp, 
51-159: rerHirtH. 49-105; r»(^-:»J»; 51-202: 5'J-1I6; ."i.V 
57-r>l: ft5-lN;: G6-1(U; <iS-271; 7»-:UU, »14; 74- 
217: 75-32n; 7(PJ"i(». 
Dotniit YoiiDK Mon'8 S<x:iety.act to incorporato. 51- 

Ut'Xtpr Union ScIukiI: n»port«. 5.Vr»7-ir»2; .'iW-iJi^: 

statUticH, isr>«« (IratitHl HcIio<>1h>. 
DickiiiK n lut>titut«* iliomf>oi: n>i>4)rt«i, 5i)-I>9: <»(>- 

■M*: iVA-mK t>-l-107; U.Vl.'iU: btutiMicn. i,s«hj Inoor- 

Iiorattf<i InHtitutioDM. 

Dictionary: n<><H.l of, 52-9: 54-14: 55-57-Sr». 77: 
DninNr fif (liHtrict!* huvinu. SiK-r»i;; S|-xiviii: S2- 
46; s;i-c: H4-lxvi: S5-lxx: S«-lxii : S7-lxvi; 8H- 
Ixxxiv. y.r; S«»-xlv; JHMi; Ul-lv. 

DirocKtr. authority <»f to purchaBe Hchool furniture, 
B. c... S2-2J»;. 

DinH't(»rn: n'portH. 0.*P22; errorp in. <>.*J-2:i; 7,5-xl: law 
SB to. 5 l-:i7:{: KtutiHticA..'{6-^9: visitH by, niiniK'r of. 
t»tat in* irs. k\] 2:>J; «H-3ri| ; (>«»-;*)!»: 7«>-:t«j^7 1 JMI: 7*2- 
206: I'.i-'tl; 71-ix; 75-zxxix; 7(>-xix ; 77-xiv: roiu- 
i>aratiyc. 72-147. l-"iO. 

Dihc<i AoaiU'iny: rejtortB, 55-57-42X: 5iM'»l : «<K-2I0; 
«l-li:i: ti2-l)2j:<: kili-HiU: «4-l»^^: «.Viri2; <M»-1«^; 
07-2;«i: PtatiMticf. (mn^ IncorponitrKi Institiitiourti. 

DiHtrict boani. law. 5I-'.i74. :fi?. 

DJHtrict boiin<i:iri*'i4, r. c. S7-242. 

Distrift oIHotm: (iiitivH of, .*{G-i6: el(»ction of. .m. c, 
WMiJl'l: iiistorioal nkotoh. SJM17: law aM to, 51- 
l^il. :N). :«•>. 4<i7: iiualifyinK, h. c. K'.»-!»,St>9: re- 
rnnvjij of. Sl-i'(0, 2U1: W2-22^: t«»rin rrH-oniincndcti, 
.5.'»-57-2i. 

Dihtrict tax: amount vott-il, 51-*>U: 52-l'«i2: 51-1'il: 
HK-oiptM frniii. :{7-4H: as-l^: HM-bi; 40-Ji24j:41- 
S:.lj; 42-2'.»-j: A'A-Vk 44-2it: 45-127: 41^2^: AI-a'K 
aW»: 4S-IJ: 4»-7(>: .^CMtH*; 51-6:J2: .52-Jii.i; 5I-1'«>: 
5.5-57-:.;:.. 6 Ki: ."iS-li:,; .5iMll: t\i}-ri\: (»1-217; l»2- 
»»277: «:i-i77; ri4-2« :;: <»5-;Ji:.; lift-i-i; i»7-::.:»: «s- 
9tXi: (Mt-:\U. Hi:'.; H}-M\k ;U2: 71-:^^'*. 2^i: 72-2r.-.. 
27(»; 7.'l-»^2; 71-xii; 75-xlii: 7r»-xx»i: 77-xIviii; 7n- 
viii: 7!>-x: StUi*; Kl-xli; S2 »«•; S.;-xoi ; S4-liii: 
K.5-iii; S«-xli: K7-xlv; 8S-lxiii: N!»-xix: !M». 
xxxiv: '.M-xxxviii; <'onii>anitivi»tJibK\ 72-ir»l : 7.'t- 
61 ; 74- vi : 7 l-xiv : SJMiO. 

DiHtrirt Hyntpm vh. ^owu^llip, 7.'{-r>. 

Dibtrirts: 
aiNindoiiiil. fM-xii. 

ch'btM of: on «li\i'«i<»n «»f t»)wnMiip. **. c, *>l*-2l: pay- 
ini'nt of. aftiT division of t«Trit«»ry. h. c. M- 
VJ.'.: wht'n att:icluHl to am>th«'r liiMtrict, 8. c, OU- 

if—, 

(lihsolutidn <if. H, i\. Mi-'.f): SH-i:JU. 

HXjKMnlitun'Mof, «w<» I'iXiM'ndifiirt's). 

ind<>bifMiii<*««H of, iMH* JDdcbttHini'riM of di8tricts>. 

inil»«pi'nd»'nt. law, S|-xxii. 

law an t«i. 51 -.«■*. Ml, 'M:\, ;i>2, :wi. «'.tn, -.m. :p.w, 4o:i, 
411. 

inaiiitainini; ncImmiI. niindH>r <»f. htati^l^(•H. .S<>-lf»: 
Xl-xxxviii: S2-:>"i: KHxxx\iii: Hl-l; s.5-xlvii; 
SIJ-xxxv; N7-xxxix; SK-lvii; M>-xiii: t>0-xxx; 
1M-XXXIV. 

mi-t'ti [>►:•* of. laws :i-i (o. 51-'.tt4, 347. 

n#'W. iiiiiiiUTnf. Mt:itistirf«. <i7-j:i^; <JK-:4i!i;: f>!*-:U9: 
70..;4'»; 71-2'.«i; 72 276; 7:P17 : 7 l-xvii : 7.5-xlvi : 
7*i-xx\i. 

rnMil-^T of. iri'p<»rtin»r' »»tati»*tir».: J{7-H'; .'tS-l^: 
:{!»-». I; lt»-:iJlj: 4I-:CKj: 42-2<.*^j-J.''.'j; 45-12:.: Hi- 
.il: l7.a»-4, a'-^: IN-H'; 4!m;'.: .50.1Uh: .-»MW:'; yj. 
2<iJ: 5 I -Ml: 55-57-:.:J';. rr,l. 61 j; 5H.IH: .51»-II(>: 
«it»-j:<>: <i|.2I'": <i2-b27:.; «>:{-17l: lil-JOJ; «5-:M2: 
UVt-M,: n7-.':.I: ns-JlO: lilUWC; 7<>-8:Ci; 71 .'>•.': 
72-.'f':: 7."t .»'.; 7 l-viii. lxx\ ; 75-xxxviii; 7»»- 
x\iii: 77-.\liv: "s-vi; 7!*-vii ; sO-pi: Hl-xxxviii: 
H'J.y; s:M\\\\iii: x|-l: N.5-xl\ii: SJi-xx.w; 
S7-->.xiT: >^'^-l^li. S*»-riii; !M>.xxx: !*1-xx.\i\: 
i*i.Mip:ii:iii\.>. I'.»-J': 51 -'■.>: 72- K.*': 7;i-'i«"; 71-v. 
71;- v.: sn-.i". 

ori.Mi(ii/ tt i«iii ;it i| foriiiM'ion of: 51-i:»*»; •*. r.. S2- 
j.V'. s;; :,'i : sri-r^i: s^-uT; mu.-m. '.i;;: «.M-.'JH: 
ilivixiiiii of. -. I'.. s7 JM: fiiii't iiiiiiil. •* r.. Sti-1 i2: 
l« :;i-!:i»i.i.". b; . ■.. c. r»'.>-:;i: ti'rr;tonal lu'Ut?.. k. 
«•.. Nit-bj'..l 

ri-ci'ii-t -J 111 . '-••! Hi't'»'ipl«« '. 

ri»;l>tw. pos%i-i *< and .iiitii-x of, :J)-ii'i. 

Miiall; 5I-I."'."': di-advtti)t!ii:»« of. II-.': 1.5-P'; |7- 
a;:7: tix-": l^-M. 

Huit*« mill iiiilK'nii-i.t*< ii^'ainNi. 5l-to:i. 



DoK tax. nMH>iptM from, fttatistiort: 67-25.'* ; GS-30;); 

«!MlS: 7«-:il2: 71-290; 72-27U: comimrativo. 72- 

T)!; 73-til: 7 l-vi. 
Dowat;iac Union So1kk>1: reports. 5.5-.57-4:i6; .59-270; 

02-b>9: statirtticH, is.^» itraditl S<'liiHilt>i. 
DniwiiiK in public schiKil^, pii|K>r. abntrui't of, John 

(jtHKiiMon, 7(»-3H6. 
DiuiiNh' l.'nioii Scluw>l: n^port. ft2-b'.>:): atatifttica, 

I nee (.inuliHi S«'hcM>lf*i. 

Ka8t .^acinaw Union Sohi-Mil: rvMM>rt8. 5!^274; H2- 
516?"; 74-H2'>: 7.5-8:^7: 7r»-26>: HtatieticB, ^eoe 
(iradtHl Si*li(Hils>. 
luiton county, n-ports: Co. SuptH.. 4»7-l8: (iS-64;H9- 
Hl; 71-»'.l:72-:.l': 7;t-l2:i; 74-2«»: ScIhh>1 hiMiM^ctorp, 
«.5-Lt'l: oxtracts. t»l-l*<0; (U-IS: remark.M, 55-57- 
618; 5tM*9. >i'cn^-ari»*s of (*o. liotirils ot School 
KxaiiiintTK. «»xinu*t*<. S2-S: TownKliip SuptH.. 7.5- 
75«: 7<^41: extracts. 77-li:>. im, l>7. 201, Jb. 218: 
7S>-xxxiv. 
hlaton KapidH Unitm SoImhiI: n*iMirts, 5$»-27l: tt4>- 

224: (»2-b'.<r. staM^tic.H, isfH> (iraiKnl .S(*hi>olsi. 
Etlncation ladvautiu^fs, n«»cef>sity. i>n»i;reHs, etc.»: 
MUM: :»7-l: :JS-I; :t9-al; HM121: 4:4-1: 47-al4'!i, 
ai:.:v. 5^-:^. .5*»--'; (»:5-.5; (»4-l. 47: 70-:i, 71-3; 72-S; 
7;j-;U addri*HH, Prof. .1. \V. KwiuK. H7-1B. 
colli-«i': ol)ii'Ct of. nddroHs, Pri>f. .V. K. Hnynen, 

S!>-bIll: woiie of. uddn*HH. \*n^t^ CharlcH bcott. 

NlM,ir,.\ 
constitutional provisions, -sne HcIi(m>] Iaw. con- 
stitutional [irfivisiousi. 
cont of, (»9-i:i:i. 

crin..' and. Btatintics. SlJ-xlvi. 
«lui> of ».tali' in n'pini to. 45-1^: 4J-«i**. 
foundation of our H>.'«toiu of. .'».5-,57-l.'>. 
iiovrrnors* nu'^r-Hp's, oxtnic's from: Harry. .5l-6i». 

WK 114. 124. 19.'i. -HW: F«-lch. f>l-l:il. bV): MaHOD. 

51-2'>. :i2. :t7, 46: ruuiMMu. 51-Hii. 176: WixmI- 

bridal*. 51-."h. 
higher. It >-'UJj: 71>-20a. 
lii**Torical nketoiiHS of. in Mieh.. S<»-297. 
history of. H<»n.i' lit<sons from. addrcrtH, Prof. W. 

!i. I'ayii*', sl-2;:., 
industruil is»i> Industrial, iwliicationl. 

lalHir probliMu and, address, Pr«>H. L. 1\. Kisko, HG- 

•i-ij 

nuiUfy valutiof, adilress. Kev.Cieo. 1*. llayH, 1). D., 
7 1-1 7«'.. 

moral. 151 7i». 

national. 7 I-ifc"*. 

n<»fdK f»f, in Mirh., fiO-l-*!. 

Nfw l-lniflaml rolN-tri's. in. .55-57-U) . 

fiaupiTisni .'ind. S^-xlix. 

lK«i::d insiifutioM'-. in. SO-Hh'.: H2-2'.». 

probliiii in, a, S.'i-i'_':». 

publir I buy. as a. addn>ss. (iforfjrti V. N. Lothrop, 
JJi. 1).. 7S.|>.:{. 

puritan N«'w i-'.iiulainl, in. .5.5-.57-l6'<. 

I nil'. iiddri*>h. .\. I-.. Hnyu.'s. .'»<.*1-Jl»l. 

Initi'il Stiitj't.. in, l7-:ili:>. 
i'.iliii'at lonal con%.>ii*:onx. -Mt' Trachers' Ai>socia^ 

tion-*-. 
Kduf'atioiial do|!;ir. i'Tt."iiditiir«> of tlH>, luldretw, 

Supt. i:. 1. Ciirti-. S'.M.l 'I. 
I-lducational t'xiiitiit. ••mi> l-'..x.liibit . 
Kdiiratiot'.al falliu'ii'* atnl foiiN*"*, papi>r. ('. H. 

'I'lioiicf^. 77-::.l. 
i'^iui'ational fiindM. i>mhi j'nnds. rHbiiMtional >. 
l-Mu(*atioiial piTUHJicai": .M-77: hir<iorti*al ski-tch, 

Htl-IP.i; ri>riiiiMiit>iidf<l b\ SupiTiriti'inifiit of I'ul)- 

lii* hi-trurtion. I5-I:L': ■l<>-;r.': 17-riH":i. 
Fjliii'at ioi::il ]iroL:i «••>•<: iIm> ui-xt sii>|i in tlii>. of 

-Mii'li.. a.lilr*'—*, Siipi. I). Mftni",*.. 77--»'ii : some 

liniitatioii'* nf. aildr«*-i-«. /.. ( '. .'^iwiieiT, S l-l'»:». 
I>bi' :i<i«>ii:i' •^iMii'( ii '«: l7-a7T. 1*^-1: i*oiiiii>. 17- 

all: ".t :!.•, 17 :i'-l. 
I-jiiii-atiiinat '■\-ifiii. yt— S.'hool ».\Hfiini . 
1 )iii-iitti.ii in p'ibiH' »i'i,iiii;.,: artfniiicntx for. I l-^: 

i'XtT:ii'l troin I'lrhiT i"|.ort. .M-IIJ. 
Iiiii!r:i't <t.iMit\. ii-)iort>,: N'tTiMaru'^ of Co. 

i:..;,ril'. of >.-hoi.i V.v.iiiinHTs. M>-:iJ.^? ; iMMr> ; 91-l^; 

»'xtr;ii'i».. S'J-": Tow ti-lii|> Snpr-^.. 75-^1. 
IvuL-li-ti aiitlior>< it) tbi' l.ii^ii »i'Iiihi1, addn^si*, Miiw 

L V. Cliiti.'ii.I.'a. SI JTti. 
Knulixh lanunaiTf. Mift li<-iU of Tfarbint; ImOow the 

lii:;h •«'boi:l. :idilr.'x-. I'p.f. AuMiu (iitirK**. N4-2rtO. 
ICiik'li-ii lan::iia»;'* aiiit liti-iaiiire. a me^iUH of culture, 

addri-«<., l^'H.y lialr-i>y. H;4-;:hj. 



u, b. j., Mv not«> 2, i.a^i* ' («'.. 
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rUT3LIC INSTRUCTION. 



Examination qnestiotiH: 7!)-xlv: liBt of, for county 
c<«rtificat«»s. 91-<;2. G\* : for stato cr»rtitirat«>i». SK-iJS ; 
KS»-bJll; 1M).'t;»; 01-4H, r-.*): Siato H.>ard uf i:«lnca- 
tion on. S04M; St»-l:!n; «l-l'J. 

Examinatiu'i ian<i o.Tti Heat ion) of ti'arlicrs: (iS-4 ; 
SO-:v.*t»: Sl-v, N'J-U: S.Vxii; S7-xi: N«-a:i.': a»i- 
dn»M5«.'S. T. r. liarmT, Sl-Ji4; FrtMl. (JIafk.'. .Jr., 

w"7 III. ^. ........ -i..r....»: 1 *■ .....J - 1.. 




AJ.X1, ^«p-a:i.x. (F I -ill I. 

ExHTTiinorH, iscl» I'ounty HoanJ'. of Exarnin«.TH». 
Exiiibit, f'liuoaliotial: <'i'nt»»!uiial, T*»-lx\xix: a«l- 

cirr«8H. l), ('. Jiic<)ki;s. 7<i-:jr»i: Cliili, (li|>li>iiia from. 

for, 7r>-lxxxi\: Ni'W Orli'atiP. H l-xii. 
Exhibition of Hclinol iiiatrrial at fairs, a** a incans 

^.* .._..._..«.: I : i,i_ .. .. I • .. 1/ < ' I. 
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I-.104: iWi^SUi; «H*,-1^J; ♦»7-J.'i»'. : <»K-.1i)|; r»t»-:il.".; 7j>- 
44; 7I-J:L': 7"J-:7:i; 7:j-M:i; 7 4-xiii; 7."i-xliii: 7*»- 
xLii; 77-xlix: 7S-ix: 7*.>-xi: Mt)-:.M; Hl-xrni: Sl'- 
-rJ); S,*J-xfii : S|-liv: S.VJv: XIhxIiv; s7-xlviii; 
SK-lxvi; X9-xxii; lM>-xxx\i; lH-xl: t^ital, rmiii'ar- 
ntivo. 7.'{ 'H: 7 I-vi; 7<i-xii; SO-oJI; iliaKrani, l"*:'* 
to iKsii, S l-xlii-xiiii. 
Expulsion of iinpiU. H. c. Slf-ii.Sor*. 

Fami'Ts' lntiTi1.ur«»f«. 7»>-lxx. 

Farnunt;ti)ii l.'tiif«Ti S-lioiil: ri-p«jrt. <i2-l»l!l: Htati<*- 

tirs, ((*»'•»( I railH I Srlnu •!>.■. 
P\!inal<> i'Miicatioiial In^^titutf: r<<ivtTnni<>n(iatinn for 

HBtablihliinrtit of, Ti-l-ll^: k1:»H'. .'>."»-."» 7- J7. _ 
FontonvilK' Union St'li«M»l; rf|»<»rts. .'>.">-.'» 7- 1 Ti^; .'>!>- 

27rt: Atatl-'ti("<. "HV 'r^;l•^»^^ Sl'IhioN'. 

Fim<9 ll^I»o'^■■^l by imlio*' ri»!;rl-*. s. i*., <il)-44. 

Flint I'liion Scliooi: iii'<i>ii|>tioii. 7.V.U7: ri*i"»rl«<, 

r>r>-,'>7-l.V.t; 5U--77; 7.'>-;',i^; 7t>-J7:^: rtiatistics, Mf 

(.inuUnl Sclll>ol^>. 
ForosT tir.'H: 71-7; Sl-xiii; S'i-Iti: statistics, s:;-!-. 
Form Min<i.v in iIm- jirimary fch«iol, papi'r, Misij 

Lillian ( rawhinl. sU-b^M. * 
Fun«lf*, »Mlii«Mtioij:il: oou.liijon of. .'57-J>: .'IS-lo; .*»0- 

a.!l; lO-tjJi: ll-.'Sj. :ii<»j: l*J-21"j :.'»•.»-::-: «"in-:{.J: 

«Ui<;; f»:'-.T<:j: (i:{-/.:i; 4»4-r.: i\:i-.i>: tw;-::.; <»7-n.'; 

(»S-l.->J: »»*U!-.j; 7n.i:.::; 71-1.17: 7-J-UI. IH; 7;J-7a; 
74-xix: 7:i-vii: 7r»-xni: SO-.'-,; Sj-xvi: SL'-lT; s;{- 
Ixii; K4-xxvi; .'^^^-xx: sii-xi : s7-xxiii : XS-xlii : 
H*»-;j2'*; '.M>-x\i: ?»l-xxii: ili:t:ir;iMi. r.lio\vjn^ 
amount of iu('uuir> from. s4-xlii-xliii: Ktatistii'^. 
4l-:i7l.j, 
Furuao", hot .air. .'>."»-.'i7-'"«7. 



(ial'>.-«brir:; I'nion S>'!ji)«»1: n.'port. IJ'i-b'.O: 'statistic.^. 
t.M'^'Jirailt'il Sflio<i]-!i. 

(ioiiHM'*' tounty. ii'imirs: Co. SMi»tr«.. *»7-l7; ♦»^-'»'»: 
liJMlfi: 7(M".o: 71-«..i: 7;>-IJI: 71-:i: J<<Imu.I 
In^ipi'i'tor-*, (i.'i-Ji'»: fVtr.uM-*, <)I-1'»J: ti.'{-l.J; n- 
ni;irk'^. .~».'i-."ii-'>l'«: ."»H-:i.'iii: Sfcrrtrii !»••* of ('<». 
IJoMiils .»} Sr: i.fi] I^\Mmin»'i>. 1M>-Iii: rown>«hi)) 
SuptH.. 7."i->j; 7r»-i_': j'xtru«'lH. 77-1 Ti; I'il. ::il. J':*. 

(t<'o!ii.ry a-' ;mi •'.'■];. ''nt itifarly i'<!uoati«»;i. s.Vxv. 
<n'rm;ti.-\iiifri<'aa S iiu:iar> fl^t-froii-: S-'i-xxxiv: 

n'iioit<. i5o;inl-.of \i».:Iit.-. SI-i"-: S."*-!-'-: SS-''I; 

f<{» oj.v'.: 1M-r.'i: rriiiripul. 7o.r.'i: •.■{-J-7: 77- 

l;"!; 7S.IM-: s«i.r,. •;■..;; '.H-K:.: Tru-Tii-, in^L.tiia: . 

til-It'.i; st-!;i<siii-- «. .,. si;iti-;in'l I ni'< iipi n iito'l I n- 

Ktinitiiiiij- . ' -<i' ( ii riiiiiri- |■,lJL'll^•^ Sc' »Mi! '. 
^M.'rmaM-I':'.>'ii.-ii Sri.onl M-tt.iif : roiimix. ."I'l-p.*.; 

I»n-J.7: <»'.'-b I: '^':it i-tii-. '••H* Incni porntinl Inv.t i- 

tmioii-'. -< p- (fi-ri:... ; ViiuTJoiiu Si-i'iii;ir\ . 
<nTMi;i:i\ . Tr Iui'.i'i,in;il 'i;>it«'n. ol. :i>i<lii".-, (". K. 

\'l:m--. sl-j:i7. 
(iiail\Niu ( ouni;. . r•■p.ut^: S"<*ri'iarii's of ' 'o. iioMriU 

of' ^<"|.,iiil l!.v.i:iiiniT->, !>0 17: IM-ll*: TowunIiip 

Supts.. 7(i-|:K 



(iiobeA, n'lmhorof di^tript** liHTinc. S(>-r>ri: 81-zlviii 

S2-UJ ; ,s:j.r; S4-lxvi : s.Vlxx; SIMxii ; H7-lxvi ; 8S- 

ixxxiv. xc : Sl>-xlv; *M)-l\ ; IM-lv. 
(io;.'i'bio ('ouut>. n-pivrt of Si*ototary of Co. lk>unl of 

Si'hoiil Examim^rH, Sl>-a.'»iJ. 
(intlt><l S'.'IkkiI. «l<*pai uufntal, a y«'ar'H oxi>crii»nco 

in. aiMn's**, >Iis8 E .1. Coleman, HI -247. 
(inidf.'d Soiiool Distiii't: attachment of unorganized 
I Territory to, s.. c, x|-l'.«i.*»: authority of truHtt^ert to 
I purcluiM* appiiniius. i«tc.. k c. S7-J44. 
(ir.id.sl i Unioui ScImkiN: W-aK.M; [S-i-i; ,"i .'>-.•> 7- 47 ; 

111 >-'.•; r»i-U; liL' ;ill;<»r».|r,^(J7-i:^':(*d>-H;i: Ili-IA; 7-i- 

xxxix ; 7.">-lxv: 7r»-xlv ; 77-iii ; 71>-xlix; Sl-xii. 

attendani**-. 77-v, viii : 7S-xx. 

circular iftcr to su[it-i. or priaripaN of alK 74-Iix. 

claHt-ificatiou in. add:i"*H, \U'>tinJJiM»rtft», 70-171. 

coun*«! tif srud^-, (> 1 -:*.:{; 7<i-xlix : 77-xi. 

detiuition of. .>J>-,:i, 

extnicp* from carlii-r report^, ."il-l.'i-"). IJ^», irtS. 

»;rauiiuar department uf: -t.it ;?>tics. 71*-xxv; HO-74; 
Sl-lxvi: s:^-7(); S.'J rxxii: S l-lxxxvii; S.'j-cxii; S(»- 
r\: S7-cx»i; xS-cxxxv; st>-ci : tM>-lxxxiv: 1)1- 
ixxiv: t"'Xi-book-« u^i-*! in, 77-x\ i. 

hi^rh M'uiMil dcpartuu'Mt: siati->tics, 7I{-1!0, '!'>, 31; 
7 Hx. Ixiii. Iav. Ixvii: 7.*i-l\xiii. Ixxvi, Ixxix: 
7ri-l. lii. Jvi. Iviii, Ixi: 7!>-xxiv; S()-7.H; SI-lxv; 
SU-ii'.'; S;{-cxxJ; S4-Ixxxvi; S."i-cx; Sli-ev; S7-cxd; 
SS-c::xxK_s!)-xciv;'.KMxxx:!M-lxxis:text-bi>okM 
uwHi in, 77-\viii. '<w;al.so ili^h S^hoolni. 

history of, tMI-xii. 

name sutfi:e'ti'il. fl."i-l»i4. 

number ot, ;.t iiisi i.-^: U:M7.".: <» l-J»il ; H.V.ili; V»{>- 
IJ.^; 1)7-::':^: •>«-;; 5': r.!)-.«.7: 70-.<:im; 7 I-:i'«l: 7'i-2|;i: 
7.'»-'i7; 7 l-viii : 7."»-AXXviii ; 7fi-xix; 77-xliv;7H- 
vi: 7t»-vii: St>-ii', : Sl-xx wsii; S*J-:i'i; SH-ixxxviii; 
S 1-1 : .s.'»-xl\ li: sii-xxxw s7-xxxix; SS. l\ii; H\t- 
xiii: WO-xxx; tH-xxxu: co.-niiiuativc. 12-VM; 7.'l- 
t;«):7l-v. 

l)rimary depart ucnt: stnti.-rirs, 75)-xxvi ; SO-75: 
Sl-lxvii ; s*J-71; ^.'^-••x\lli: S l-lxx vviii ; S.Vcxiv ; 
Sri-:;xv: s7-exx: NS-cxl: ^^^cix; !MI-lxxxix: 91- 
Ixxiv: text.-buok^ M'-.-.I mi, 77-xvi. 

report'*, ."»l-"i7««: .*)•_' i-.; ; .■i."»-."»7-l:'.l : .V.)-.'.:51 ; «0-2l',i: 
Vt'J-ii,]; 7:»--W: 7 1-J!:.: 7.'i-j'.'!e 'tVt-l^l. 

btatiM!iC'':iMiinm'-i:T'i mi. ti.'i-ltii; 7<»-l»>'.e 7;»-;U:com- 
parati\e. |-.Viio !•- :. so-;;:;i: general ami finan- 
cial. .">•)- ::U : ♦••J-i-.'.i. bi,.. : n.'i-lti:i:<i7-lJS«; <)lMri7 : 
70-i7n; 71-li''; 7-J-l".:i; 7:;-J';, J^, .il. :4.;. 11: 74-Nli. 
1. 1\. I>.iii. I ;v, l\Nii, Iwii; 7."i-\li.<, Ivii. Ixvii, 
L\.\, Ixxiij^: 7(»-x\i\. \vv\ji.|ii; 77-v. viii;7H- 
\n. xvii; 7t>-vvi. > .:\: S(»-i«». iirj. tl'.!; S|-li. Jvii, Ixi; 
S*J-'iJ. .v.". Ill ; So-v.u , eiv, c"«- i. cwii ; S4-Ixxi. 
Iwv ni. ly.wii: S.">-|\ >. \ iii, yr\\. eiji; Sf»-|\xi, xc, 
xevii : S7-:v>viii. .i»iii. cv : SS-\eviii, cxix. 
c\x\ ; S9-Iiv, l...\\ 1. 1-. ■ > \ : '.Ml-ivij. ixs.. Ixw; 91- 
Ix: ct»miKiriit!vi". l^^i'^io l•'^ ', SO-;t.<l. 

vjxit.iiion. paid liM'al i.'<niiiiiirt»-es of, addrei^s, \V. 
<ar.\ Mill, 7!»-f.i:. 
(irailin^ ot" -i'iM«<» ;-; lil-J'"': iM-\\: a«ldriM«eH, <'. L. 

li-'Uiir,. lMl-r.'.»: Will II. Rinn-.n. si'-j:v:*: K, .\. 

CnUer. <M»-i:i; Jiar.i.-I J'uinain, sa.:5-'.i: Orr 

■S-hur z. S7-10-; '.MM.*!. 
<i:-arnmar. tcehnieal. tiie plae<> of in tiic scluiolri of 

to-<lM\. addli-'«'J. I'tf>t,] N. I >ei:iin( in. S(>-:!»)i. 
<ira:i«l ItipiiU \i'a'l.iti> . a-M to iiie<irp'»rate, .'il-.'tl!). 
»ir,ind liapi'l- Si'IhiuN. law rej.it 'j.;: to, ."» |-l'.*7. 
<irarid li'.ti.j-w Cnmn >.-r: <oi: •!■ <i-nj>t ion, 7^{-;>-7; 

7J-J.5I: p'p..r?s, .'i."i-.'i7-l-iJ : «iJ-l>'.'7: <:;-.'..^: ll-S-VZ: 

7.")-.i'.it: li'tSi'i- slati-.tie-. -..I'l I traded SclnKtls i. 
(irand Kivi-r rin-ohi^ieai ,S'-;niri;:ry. act tf» inc*»ri)or- 

aie, ."il-,"! •». 
tiianil 1 ra\eiM' < 'iill-'L'i-: 7 l-i* ; 7<»-l*xxiii: repi»rtH. 

Hoard I. f \i,:tiir>.. •11-17.': r;.-.-idiMit. 7 1-:;m;: 't\- 

l.i'i; 77-.«T ; 7!»-'.:.: su-:--!,: s|..i e 1 1 ns.;,-.... (;|.t:,:{. 
tiraiid "rraver-i> rtiiu."-, . i.'j.iirl -: <'ii. *^upf^-.. ♦»7-l'^: 

7'>-'i.'i; 7--'' ' : 7i»-lJ't: 7 I-:";: Si''.ni'l Ir.fpii'iorf*, n*- 

U'ark -. ."i.'i-.'»7-»'l-: "»•.•-. "t^ i-ii r ;■ .• « if ( H. lli>ai<is 

of >.'l.«ii.l I,- aeii'i. ;■,. .SN... •. I : Ini-i i ; , .fiae!-. S*J- 

'.': I"i.»\ 'i-'iip Si:pf -.. V.I-*-; 7<i-r.: •• ■.• ri'ct -, 77-l*iJ: 

7'.>- -MV. 

(if.i-- l/iiM' \i-.Mil.Mt> a:iil 'leai'l ' I-' S-mi'jaij. .'ict tt» 
II riti piiraie. ."» I -'• .;•. 

(ir;jJ Hif 1 I mill y. r epi it ' >; < "i i. *si|i ,| ^ . Tm-I-; riS-'i;»; Till- 
;•;; 7n-'i'i : 7i;-iil : 7I:-lL-; 7 I-.: i: S r «il lliXIH<et<trH, 
I \i rai'T-, t; I -!■»»: li.'i-H; nru.-ii K-. .">.'»-.'i7-'.l""; ,"i!>-:i.'i'i: 
N-eii l.iry of Co. Hoard i it >i*liiiol l!.\:iMiit,erH. JM>- 
l"*: lowijsiiip Snjit-*.. 7,'»-'.'0: 7ti-l.'i; e.\tr{u*tM, 77- 
11»'., l''\ Jf^.u n^i <9-xx>:iv, xhi. 



Mi, b,j, Mri' n»»ti: '1, pa»;e ;{ii»;. 
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(ireffory'fi (.'omniercial CoIIoko (Detroit), report. 51- 
S7P. 

Harvanl Collcgo, 5.Vr>T-lfl7. 

Harvanl (^xaininutioa for women, addresH, Minn 
Ellen Denn, Til- 1 42. 

HaniiDKH Union School: report, 7r»-359: i^tiitiHtics, 
<8ee (iradfsl Hchooln). 

Hi<rl» ScluM»ls: 00-H>; 7lM2:j:PJI;S(M4r»;H;j xxxviii; 
H4-ix: circular U»tt»T to. 7-1-lix: (•Icrtivo H.VHtt'nj in. 
ud<ln'HM, (Joorjre N. Carman, S-l-iMT: ^radc<l nn«l, 
HiW:*: hniHll(*r. c<»iirs<»M of study fnr. a(idn*<«s, H.(\ 
Kankin. SiJ-2rt5: vilhiui*, Hplicn* of. n(ldr<».s.M, (\ A. 
Cook. SO-J47. (Mfi* (iradiHl H<'Ihm»1«, hiyli sciioul 
<iopartnn'nt i. 

Hillwlalo Colii'Ko: .">."»-.% T-Hh}; .",»M*.U : (-..Vl.-i: r»«M«: 
G7-21I; 71-27: 71M7: S;Mx\vii, S|-\l: S.Vxx\i: 
hintorical Hk*»t«'h, SO-ll-tl: reports, HoarilM of Visit- 
on*. Cn-m;S«M'lS; S 1-12:1; S2- !«•:,: s.'MiW; « 7-11)1: 
9(>-:L»««: !)1-171: Pn'si.li'ut. r»2-UW ; (»7-ll7; 71-i^XJ: 
72-L'3(l; 77-l<':i; Sl-l^l ; K.H.ljr*: S |-Mi; S.V.M: S«-7W: 
HS-<»ri; s»M»j:i-: t)0-xiH; in-n*,:.; Tnist'».'s. <>.'>-i21: 
statist i<*s. (WH' St:«ti» arwi Incorporattnl Institu- 
tions). <HH' Michijran ( Vntrul ('dIU'^jjoi^ 

llillHlalc ('<»nTit>. ri'i-orts: Co. Siipts., iM-')0; (».S-71 : 
ri*)-7l; 7(M;!t: 72-«i«'»: 7:M:tl: Sclioul In^pf^rjors. tj'i- 
20>;; i«xf ra<*ts. (il-I'^r^ O.'J-ll; n'liuirks. .">."»-"> 7 -♦U'S; i>\)- 
^>i^: Townrhip .Supt**.. 7.1-'.';$; 7<>-M»; fxtracls. 77- 
147. nn, 1^^. 2«r<». Ill: 7!>-xlv. 

IlillMlalf Union Srii.n*!: n'p"rt«^. rij-l)ll"i, 1)11^; 7t>- 
2^7: staiistirH. 'm-r (ira«l«'d S>*li'»ols'. 

History: hintf* for t««H»'lM»rs of. jnlilri'ss, Mj^h Ruth 
Hoppiu. StJ-J"*"*: preparation in for c-iilli»«;«» work. 
a<lilr»»Ks. rn>f. Itidmrd IIiiiJk4i!), ?MM4I: topical 
ni<>tho<l of t»'ar}iiuir in public >.i'Iioi Is, i>ripfr. Miss 
Julia A. Kirur, Sl»-hH'S. 

H(KMntf, how to t«»ach. ."i.V.'>7-2^'4. 

FIoli<tays, days to Im» ron»-i<l>T»'«i. 'av;. .'» ! -?'t*\. 

lloUand AcadiMuy: rpp<»rt. .'I'.J-I'.'"; stat i'-ti«''^. isf't' 
Incori)onit<'<l Inst itiiti«i!' - ■ i«i«» Hopt* C«i!h';^»'t. 

Holland ChriKtiiiri Hi'fortiu'd < liiir-h ThiHilo^^irnl 
hU'htHtl iS.'Mjin!ir\ I, p.«p<»rt of S'iT«'lary. 1H -IT I 

lloiM» t 'olli-::!': r»."»-l,; r»7-ll^: 7 1-\«'ix; 7.'>-xc\ii; 
K."J-lxxvii; Sl-xl: S.Vxxxi: hi^tM'-iral skflcln'^^-. 
(t.'»-l-'2; SO-:-i: r.-port**. H<»ar>lx 0I \ isitor**. >*."i- 
10-i: «7-J"'.»: IM !-:•.:{ I : < ouiiri!. S«»-hL':;H; Pn-id.'ut, 
r»7--JlT; 7:!-:7:»; 7 I -•.'•'*.; 7:i-:i:'»: 77-11"^: Ts.'.K; SO- 
21"; SI-127: Sl>-1'm;: s.'M/..,; S |-U'.I; s.Vlul; SUvj; 
M7-2U8: SS-'.M',: stan-t ii«<. •-■•• Staff and Inror- 
IMinitfft lu-t ituliiMis:. ■•»!'(• Mollaml Acad».MU>". 

Horticultural piihlu'atious, r>.'>-."»7-;;:>». 

Ifouiriitou ( iiunt\. ri"i"»rt«i: C«i. Siiptn.. 7')-T2; 72- 
7ti: 7.'» 111-': 7l--'7: 7."'i-l.'.: Si-lmol ln'^j «•< tfus. iiTt- 
:ilti; extracts. (Jl-l**'; nMnark*'. .'iJ»-t."l: S<M'r»»tary 
of C<i. Iinanl »if Sc'uMil r.xan'i'icr-.. *.M)-li|j »>.\- 
tnirt. Mi--: I'liwrjsliij) .s,i|ii ,,. 7.">-i*ri: 7t»-l'»; 
cxtricts. 77 11-: 71>-x\xiv, 

Mouk'hton Cniou Sfl«H>l: di'-^riiiii<in. 7 l-'.'Hl: 
n»porr. 7 1-2^';: -.tati»«t li--. ■•.(•*. (;r:ii(->il SrliooUi. 

HcuiM' of ( 'iirnvMtJU. .'>.'• "i7-* I : St>-I_u. 

Honfll AcadiMiiy. a«"t to iiiiM»rp'irjit»'. r»I-")J7. i 

HudMin l.i'iiou Sf*h»»ol: rcjiiirt . <»"J-!ill»': sfiti-^tics, 
in*** (f rad»-<l Solmol"'. 

Huron C«»unt\. n-p'TtM; Cm. Supt** , ri7-.'l: *i.S-74: 
«»i»-7l; 71-'li;" 7*-»-:»i: 7:M::!; 7 l-!t»: .Srhiw.l In^pi-i-- 
tor.-*, ♦•xtrui'ts. t»l-I"'7 : n'lnaiks. .'»!»- l.'ij: Towuslnp 
Sui>TH., 7.V'.''.': 7ri-l'>; i'xrra«-t. 77-l'^". 

HjKhTM', s('l.«M»l, aihln's**. •'liarl*-- K'-Ui-y, S|.2"M». 

Hliti'racj in diH-ifUf .«tit.'s. ••iniijiari-'Mn of. .'il-PVi. 

Iliu*'trati(iii, \i«.(t(le. Tin- h«m»i| nf. ail'lit'-". .1. S. 
CroMihin. SJ-l'l. 

lnjitrf»vi'iin«!it-. iiiiw r»->.::ird< ■! at t'.''«t. ."i.'i-.'j 7 ■-''.'. 

ItM'orpnrat*''! 'i'ltar''-ri-d hft jt-iiinn^ ■ \i' i<!i-!iiii*D, 
Colif-. ■. S.'min>irn- : 4>''.': .'»t»-i7; M-ilJ. l7'.* : 
.Vl-7: «'. 1-11; fi-J-ai; : tl'M; *\l-\'.>: i\:*-]\: 7:i-k.'v: 
7r..ly:;-,: 7«» , ..,:i; sn.;i: M-wiv; s-2 -:•'.»: _SH. 
•\'. i\ ; > l->. v.w iii; s.")-* \i.:: <|.;ir!»'r'' f'-r, .■|7-l»i; 
."»!-■ . r.»': i-'ic'i'ar N'. .'i."*-."*", -T* 7!»-:.'.. hi'-foriral ■ 
Hki-'-i. sii tilt; --Lv M. t .. ,"1! -I-...- li-i nf. !M '.•: stu 
.U. . Ilia' !i<u f •! -<Mii»fl -.\ ■•■ :•'. .»."i-"i * -|."i: '•ta''-'' ti*-. ' 
.'i'.* S'": '-■■•' St »'.■ a!.d lti<M'r|i i.'»«'i| 1 :,-.f i«iit imiH i. ' 

In<li- II' dif ■'« f-t il -' n^■;•^. ^;.|i .-■• ii*-: M--". ;:; ."j'J-.'u «; . 
."iJ-h'l; •; |..i,; li.M.-. : III- ■■•-.; (.:.-.|T: f.tl Iv!-. <i7- 

'-'"•*•**".;■■''= *'•■'■ L'"- "*••"•'■: 7 !'•»_. 7'J-r.L::TI: 
7,"-'i'. ; 7 1-xii.; 7."i xloi. 7«i-s.\,:i; TT-vli . 7S-iN; 
7t»-xi. xiv: su- n. ,J: si-xi-i. yliv: siM'i, ij; s:\. 
x<'ii. vciv ; s l-hv. 1\ 1 : **"» Iv. h ii; STi v|iv. yi^ij; 
K7-xlviii. h; SS-lxvi; Ixix: S'.l rxji. xx. ; {►')- 

u, h, j, jwo notf 2, i«m:c a(jrt. 



xxxvi, xxxviii; 91-xl, xlii: comparativn, 7B-61 ; 
74-vi; 7«-xii; S<M21. 

Index.»», ,'il-*):ri; ,'>r>-.'>7-62.'): 8.1-337; K4-279;'85-237; 
StP.t'S; S7-2W; S«-22r); Stt-MlH; iMKM'd ; 91-297. 

Indian hc1u»o1h, (iovtrnment, SlMilS; (}2-bl90. 

Indiprent iM^rnonB, exemption of, .M-4ir). 

InduHtrial odacation: 8«i-lvi: addreHs, F. K. (Mark, 
}<I-2S9. 

industrial ITomo for (»irls (Uoform School for 
(lirls, Adrian i: SIK-Sl. 4ir); Sl-xxvii.; S.-J-lxxii; H-l- 
xxxvii; Sli-xvii: course of Htudy. H4-UHi: reportH, 
HoiinJ of Control, KO-19',*; Sl-l()l; SiU:)^: Hunt,, 
«I-l(il; K2-2S, lf)0. H.'J-lfn; M-HU; S0-:>7: statist icB, 
(s'*«' State antl Incorporated lri.s^ituti'>TiH». 

In^'ham County, report*: Co. Supts., (»7-.'i:i; <»K-7.M; 
««-7f.: 71-71; 72-72: 7H-irW: S<'hool InsiMH-tors, 
•l2-.'i".'»j: <i.V211 : extracts, (»I-1''7; remarks. .'i.'>-.^>7- 
tint; .V.M.V2: Township Supts.. 7,'.-l'L'; 7(»-49; ox- 
tract ■*. 77-n*<. If)3. l^^, 201, 2J2: 7y-xxxiv. 

lnf«P»"Ctor«, (se«»Sch<K)l In8iK»ctorst. 

Institute f«'«>H, tunount collecte<i. statist.icH, H2-,'>0; 
s;{-<'iii: M-lxix; S.'>-lxxv; SO-Uviii ; K7-lxxii: 
SS-xciii; S»-xlviii; IMMiii; «M-lvii. 

Instituf»>'«, iH**e Teachers' Institute!- 1. 

Instruction: hranch^'S of. statistics, S.'t-xcviii; SJ- 
Ixv; H.Vlxvii: Sli-lix; S7-lxiii; SS-.'xxxi: S!». 
xxxvii; (M>-xlvi; IH-I: character of, in Heh<K)l8, 
•II-2H j: imhlie an<l private, 42-J74ji 

Intell»*ctual totidencii-*. of tin* ilay anM the tKicher's 
n>l;ition theret«», a«ldress, l*re8. Jj. K. t'iske, 
All>i«m College, S<M>ll. ' 

Intelligence, relation of to crime, address, Pres. 
Ivlwin Wiilirs. S.S-l.M. ^ 

Ionia Coutity. n'ports: C«>. Su|)ts., r»S~**2 ; C»!>-77; 
7(»-:i: 7:{-i:<7: 7l-:i-': Sch<»ol hHi^K-tors. O.Viia; 
extracts, (il-l^i'': t».'{-lt; remarks, r».')-.'i7-<>l9; ."»!>- 
:C>2: Sei'H'tary c»f Co. Hoanl^of Seliool Kxaminern, 
H.S-Nxi: Township Supt8., 7.'i-l*»4 : 7(i-.'j<i; extracts, 
77-ir.». lOI, IS^, 222. 

Iosco Couuty, n-port**: Co Sjnits.. 7.'M:l*' : 7-1-ttt: 
Sehofil Inspectors, remarks, ,"iJ»-:V">:j ; OI-ISJl: S«»cre- 
tary of Co. Boanl €)f S<«ho<iil_Iv\aminen». S1>-;ir)7: 
Township Supts.. extracts, 77-l>!». 2lO. 

Iron ("ouTity, reports of .s«»cietarlej» of Co. Moardr^ of 
ScIkjoI Kxaminers. SS-xxii ; S1>-a'i7; '.M»-19. 

Ivihi.lla Count V. ri>ports: Co. Sur)rs.. tu-.^J: (>S-*il ; 
<»1>-7'»: 71-7:^: 72-71; 7:{-i:f.': 7 !-:;!: School fnspec- 
tor^., remarks. MJ ;t.*»H • lil-l*"'*: Seen t arses (»f Co. 
Hoards of Sc}i(»ol Mxami tiers, HS-yxii ; S9-ar»M; 1M>- 
liO; «H-_M; extracts. S2-U ; S.'J-xxxiii: Township 
Supt-., 7.")-l«i7; 7r»-ril: extnicts. 77-lnl. 1^9. :ilU. 
'S1A\ 71>-xlv. 

.Ia<*ksoii County, report^: Co. Supts.. H7-.'>i»; (JK-,S7: 

<i!»->2: 7tl-77: 71-7..; 72-sj: 7:M41: 7l-:U; 7.V1S; 

School liisj>i-ctors. l2-:{Juj. M.'.'j; t»,"»-2l'i: ♦•xtractH, 

U1-H'.i; li.'Ml: remarks, ."i ."»-."» 7-»J 19: 5?l-.i".:?: S«kto. 

t.iry of Co. Hoard of School rixaminers. !M-2I. 

Tounsliip Supts.. 7.'i-lifs; 7*»-'d : extnicts. 77-149. 

P'.J. I-'.', *.'in. JIO. 21X 
.I:ick^on I'uion Si'1hm»1: rejiorts, <>2-l»ll'^; 7.'»-:irt2: 

statistics, ■«»>!> (f raileil .S^-fiooN-. 
.loiiisville Cnion Scliool: .'il-".7U; .'>. *)-.'» 7 - ItM ; .'>9- 

2"*^: Kt;itisTics. ■ .,!•«•( irad»-d Scho<»ls'. 
•loTirual <»( I-jiucation, l."i-:)«»: ■l7-aH'»; .'>.''i-r>7-!i.'i, 7i»; 

,'»{♦- U; O'-M. 

Knla:na/<M. CoUetfe: li.'i-lH: »U;-12; »i7-U:i : r.S-l:-,9: 
r»!i-lsM; TH-is,;; 7|.j«|; 72 2^: 7 l-^cix: 7.Vxcvii: 
7*»-h:x-- lii; s;»-l\\viii: S|-\lii: .S.">.x\\ii: histori- 
cal '■k»'ti-lie><. li!»-ll."i: SO-;'i^-: UKMuonal to Hitartl 
of Iruxfies. ."i.'i-."i7-l n; n>|Mirts. Hoards of Visitors, 
<it>-lv{. tilMVJ; t;.-,-n'J: 7S lujiSO-JU: S2-2i'2;NJ- 
pui; st;-'t..: s7-:'li': s«».i»j:,.'; 1MI.-.j:j;JM.isj; l'n»*ii- 
il«M.T ■ .Sj'iM'etary or rru-fii's'. ."»."i-r»7--''»i: .'»1K".!(»1: 
fit»-I-.'; t;2-M'.';:: r, |-l:ji: ri.")!:*'.: IKi-'.tN; li7-:ill: itH- 
2;lJ; <i!»-J7.': 7«»-:'.'l : 7l-:';i; 72-J:U; 7;i-27'.«: 7 l-2iiS; 
7:»-:77: 7t;-l^i7: 7 7-l:'i>: 7s.1(m.: 7;»-ii»i; sl-iifl.; S2- 
Jil: sl-i.-.i;: S.VPc',; st>.".<; ss-nn; S«M)2I.'»; !»1- 
17-: -t.it .s'lc-. i«M»i« State and jin'orpiirai*'*! Insti- 
lufioii- . 's»-«i K.ilama/.ott Liti-niiy Institute, alsf» 
.Mi.*hi^'Mn and Huron Instit'Hi i. 

Kal:ii' ii.'i'» •'oi.niy. i-i>|Miit>.: <"ii. Supts.. ri7-'il : <{S- 
!«.'; 7 1-.'.'; 72-s7; 7;J-I»:{: 71 :',''>: ScIhmiI ln>«|H>otor8. 
l2-.ljj: t;.'»-:i7: extiact?-. lil-rm: lU-U ; n>marks, 
."».*i-.'i7-'"«l*'; ."i'.»-:i."i;{: S«'i-ri>tarieH of Co. Ho;irdri of 
.^I'iiMid lixamiiiers. IM^-j"; !»I-J1: Township Supt.s., 
7.'i-n2; 7«i-'.2: extracts. 77-11'.'. Pi*;, I'.-i. IJL', •.'27; 7!>- 

•. N. X V . 
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Exiimitialion qnoHtioiirt: 7'J-zlv: liHt of. ftir county 
cortificat4>H. lM-».i:i. tW: for sttito c«»rtifioatt'i». SS-iJ-^; 
SH-b2ll; no-'.n); *.U-iU, .o: Stiit».« HtKinl of FCdiica- 
tiou on. SO-'.U; SO-li"; S|-|y. 

Exaininatiiiu (and iv»riirifati<ini of fwioln^r^: (JSi-l: 
HO-;Jil>: Sl-v, Si-M; S.Vxii; K7-xi; Kl»-a2::: jul- 
lin'NHOrf, T. C. liarnor, Sl-Uil; Fivtl. (ilafke. Jr., 
S7 Hi: c<innty, fli'ffvtivH sjHti.Mn of. anil nmifily, 
adilrHsM. S. (i. UiirkliOMil. S.'{ itlU; iinifonuity of 
(iae*ttioiis and of tinit.'H in, SJl-.!:'iJ: ««xtr:ict from 
rtarliiT n«i»ort. .^il-T)!: law «*oiii'««rnini;. r»l-:KM: 
statibticH. r>l-iU«: «2-»»i><): tJlt-lNi; lil-jfK; 71- 
Ixxix; S«»-r,s; Sl-xxxv. \lix; h:*-il*; S:j-oi : S 1- 
Ixviii : S.VIxAii; S«i-lxv; tS7-lxix: SK-Ixx <vii ; SJ- 
xlii; !M)-xlix: IH-liii. 

KxnniiiKTH. is««:' County IJnanlsof FJx!iniint.'rH>. 

Kxhihit. islucational: ('pntiMiniai. 7(>-lxxxix; ad- 
<lr('KS, I). ('. JuiMtkos. 7<i-:{ra: I'liili. diploma from, 
^for. 7r>-lxxxix: Ni«\v Orlcatii^, Sl-xii. 

KxliiMtion of hcIiooI material at fairs, as a moans 
<i{ i»romotinK t.Hluoation, aildn.'S!*, (n»«)r*ro K. r<H*li- 
mn, 7;»-i:{:i. 

Expenditures of im'IiooI distriiMs i.]iurpo'*;^s for 
wliirli moiioy was raisiMh, statistics: .•><»-'■'.•: ;j 7- 
10; as-H: :jt»-b4: ■*«>-:<Jlj: -U-noj: rJ-2'.'^j-J'.'l'j : i:5- 
l."i: 4l-.I.t; 4.V1^.; H»-il; ■l7-;i'*i»: -4S-1J; 4».*-7i': 
."lO-Hitu :>l-';:iL'; :»'j!-.»ii-; ."il-lui; .■>.vr»7-".:<7, 'iTri, e»i:i; 
r>8-l4:); .'i*»-m; m-r.M: (M-ll^-. t'^-J-uil^; <5:{-17^: 
Ol-ilH; l».V:ni>: Ufi-1^2: i»7--.'.'h;: «>K-:'.UI: fitl-'Uri: 7«)- 
Slt; 'l-l'.ili l-l'Zri; 7:j-ii;{; 71--uii: 7ri-xliii: 7<»- 
x^iii: 77-xlix: 7H-ix: 7l>-xi: MO-'-M: si-riU: s-j- 
M)\ H.-J-xrii ; Sl-Iiv: S."i-lv; Slnxliv; s7-xlviii; 
SS-lxvi: s;»-xxii; '.M>-xxxvi; IM-xl: t*»t:il, otMnpar- 
ntivo. l',U\\\ 7 1-vi; 70-xii; SiKiJI: dm^'ram. is«7 
to IK-.i, Sl-xlii-xliii. 

£xpnibion of ]mi[u1s, t>. c. siMi.'f:).'). 

Farmer**' Instil ut<*s. 7t»-l}vx. 

FanninLTton I'nitm Si'hnol: n'port. <»2-ld!l: frtatis- 

tics, (Hf>t> < iradtti Sc'ioriU', 
Femal<> i-MncatiiMiai Instil iifr: rt»i*oinni(»ndaliou for 

estalilihliMM'nt nf. ,'» 1-1 :i: -.tar<». Tu^-'il-ll. ^ 
F«»iit on villi* L'nion Si-IukiI: rfiMirli*. ."i.'»-r)7-iri^: .">'.>- 

_27«»: statistic--. im>» Mradtni St'luioih-. 
Fin<'S impo.s;-d b> iioiin* fossrts, s. \\. {\\\-\\. 
Flint l'nion Scliool: d«'SiTiption, 7.V:M7: rc]^'*!"'**- 

ri.V."»7-l">i>; r»ll-J77; 7.'i-:il^; 7ri-;i7:<: bt:itisTics, •«««' 

(iradiHl 81^*111 loU'. 
Fort's* tirt-s: 71-;; Sl-xiii; S-J-lr",; statif^iirs. S'J-i^. 
F<»rm stii«ly in lli»» primary si'Iuk)!, papi-r, Mis.- 

Lillian Cr.iwlonl. M»-b-s. 




•H-:i7ij. 
Furuac<», hot :»ir. .■|.'»-rj7-»'i7. 

(ial*>slmr:r Tnitm Si-JumiI: n'port. (J'J-li'.'.'i: "Mtatistics. 
'Hti* ( iriidi^i S<"i KM (!•*'. 

(i«'ni"«i»«' ( "nnnJN. i^'jmrts: ('o. Snpts.. <i7-l7; <»H-*i*»: 
liO-!'.*-!; 7n-i:,ii: 7I-f..i: 7:J l.'J : 7 1-21: Svliooj 
In-fMsMors, <*!.'»- JMJ: i-xtract^. <il-ts2; (kI-I:J; re- 
marks, ."iri-ri.-'il-; ."il>-:dii: Sj'i'fi'tr.u h*- of Ci*. 
iiotiriN of SfiiiMil l!xaiuini'r>. UO-in: I'tiwn^liiii 
Sni.f^... 7.V^.': 7»i-l2; i'x!r:i<'l-, 77-li:i; l»il. 2 >l, li-iX 

■>1U •» IT 



1:'.'.': ,s-]ii->: v<».|, _;;.;; lM-17.',: Trii'TtH.s ■ »ii.«.:«.n< ;il . 

<• l-i'-'.t: •'hi; •'■f ii'«i ■•'■i> Slrtti' ;iimI 1 ii''<ir|nnaf'Hl ill- 

st it tjf ifiri- 1. ■ -mmi ( ii r Juan-IviiL'ii-l-. Si'l."»i>! ■. 
'nTTi:aTi-l-!:i*.M'-.Ji S«"!.uii! I>.-tr. ii» : rt-p'-it". M^-I'.*.: 

*Jl»-L'''7; <»'?-!i" I; -rat i-T i:-. -^'M' liii-<tri 'W-ili-i li.sli- 

tiit:ti!i*'. -I-*' (iiTM. ;:. Anii'i iiviM S'-:i:!:;:ir\ . 
(ii-rrniinx. t Iiii.-.i;i.>nii! ■ » >it"ii; nl. :■ I'li^--'.. i '. K. 

Ad:iM -. >»l--.7. 
(rlaii'Ai!! ( iiii:iT\. r.'ji.nts: S'-»Ti'iari«"« of • '•». l)<i;iriU 

of >.'Ii'i.il 1 .xamiU'T-. JM> li; lM-r.«: Township 

riiipts.. 1\\-\'.\, 

ii, h. j. set" noti! '1. pafji: ;JU*i. 



(iiolhvs. uiinibi*rof districts havinf?. SlkVi; Hl-xlviii 

S2-H;; S;{.c: KUxvi : H.Vlxx; S<V-lxii ; S7-Uvi ; H»- 

Ixxxiv. xc : S«»-xlv: ?»0-li : SH-lv. 
(iorf"bic ('oiin1>. ri.«pivrt i»f Si'crdary of Co. Ikioril of 

Sfljmil Kxamiiiors. SJ>-:i"i;5. 
(irad(><i S-.!lnMil. ilcpar»m'>ntal, a year's oxperionco 

in. addri'ss. .^Ils^» lO, -I. Coleman, H 1-217. 
(SnidfMl ScIkmiI JM^trirt: atta«*hmont of unor^auizcKl 

territory to, s. c, Sl-r.n;; antlnirity of tru.sttios to 

liurrhaHi. apparatus, »>to.. s. <•., S7-J4I. 
(iiid.tl -Unioni Si'l-iifils: l7-ainl; |S->; ."ir»-ri7-*7; 

<;0-'.i; (»l-l I; k\2 a 1 1: <W;.pi^fi7-l.V': <»i»-Iti»: 7:i-i4; 74- 

XXXIX ; 7."»-lxv: 7*i-xlv; 7_7-iii ; 7U-xlix: Kl-xii. 

ultMndancf. 77-v, viii ; 7S-xx. 

circnlar letter tn snpiM. «>r princifials <if all_. 74-lix. 

(*laHHil'u*atii»n in. aildr^sH. \iistiii_ljt»orfcj»«, 71>-l7i. 

(•onr«<f of sinily, J> I -:'.'.; 7<>-xlix; 77-xi. 

dt'tinitiun nf, ."i!»-J|. 

extracts from carlii-r reports. .'il-lTiri. 1S<), ATis. 

j^rammar <iep:irtment of: stat :!>li«vs, 7i>-xxv: HO-74; 
Sl-!xvi; S*J.70:s:; exxii; S |-lxxxvii; S.Vcxii; S(i- 
cx: S7-exii; XS-cxxxy; '^j'-t*i : 1M»-Ixxxiv: !M- 
Ixxiv: texi-l)ook-> u.-ih| in, 77-x\ i. 

lu^rh scli(M»l department: >rati-:tics. 7lt-l!(i, 'iS, 31; 
7 I Ix. Ixiii. Iav. Ixvii : 7r>-lxxiii. Ixxvi. Ixxiz: 
7<i-l, Jii. Ivi, iviii. Ixi; 7!>-xx'v : S0-7A; S|-lxv; 
S2-«l'.«; S;{-cxxi; S |-ixxxvi; S.">-rx; S«^,*v; S7-Cxd; 
SS-i*>:xxi._N**-Xi"iv:'.MI-lxxx: sM-lxxiv: lext-bixikH 
uftt>«i in. 77-xviii. '-eoalso ili^li S\'iiiH>Isi. 

liiMlijry of. JM»-xd. 

name iu*jri:e-.ti-d, 4i.~»-lr',i, 

nninlier of. Mnistic-: ^ilMT;.: til-jol; li.V.irJ; iU>- 
17^: r>7-::.2; r»!<-.J^ii': <it»-.si7; iM-XUr, 71-2'«l: 72-2i"d; 
7.'{-.'i7: 7 l-vivi : 7."»- ixxx iii : 7<>-xix; 77-xliv;7H- 
VI : 7U-\ii: SO-i»". : Si-xxxviii: S*J-:V1; S|{-lxxxviii; 
M-l : sr»-xi\ li; s<J-;,xxv; s7-xxxix; ^».S Ivii; HSU 
xin;'.M>-xxx; lH-xxxiv:efi:iiparative, 72-l'>U; 7IJ- 
f.ti;74-v. 

primary 'li-p;irtmenl: stnti-iics, 7!)-xxvi: SiJ-TTi; 
SI -Ixvii ; s-J-;i: ^.■| ex \ni: S l-lxxwiii ; N.Voxiv ; 
S<i-;xv: S7-exx: SS-e.\l : S^»-eix; iMMxxxix:fM- 
Ixxiv: t»«xt-liin>k> iis...| m, 77-xvi. 

lepiirls. ."il-'.7": :)_'-l'.. : r.:»-:»7-l:-.| : rt\i-i:\\ ; fi(»-2H»; 
(»l'-l)."l; 7 :»-:.".'■.'; 7 l-2i:.: 7.V.".';i: 7ri-22L 

stati'^t ic'':«'ii:iuiiii'.;*. i.ii. li.'i-tid: 7(>-ltilt; 7.*»-'U:ooni- 
panitivi*. l-".'i til I-* ■. >in-;ui: t'eneral an<l liaan- 
cial..V.»-j:U; ril>-':r.». LJ... . l»r»-mi: <»7-I2ti : t»y-l«i7 : 
70-171.1 : 7f-U-.'; 7'-' l.'.:i; 7:;.Jt;, j^. .<,, ;i.;, ij; 7.l.x|i, 

I. 1\. Ixiii. l\\ . Iwii, Iwii; 7.'i-.\lix, Ivii. Ixvii, 

lx\. Ixxiii: 7<»-\\i«:. x.v>vii.lii: 77-\, viii;7H- 

\\i. XV li; 7i>->'Vi. -."i; SO.i".i«. i;ri. •"I'l: sl-li, Ivii. Ixi; 

S:*-.'il'. V.I. lil; n;i-\.i\. civ. <'.m. e\>ii: Sl-lxxi. 

lx> \ ;ii. l>..\,\:i; S.'j-i >. w iii. \r\ i, «'iii; S<i-lxxi, xc, 

xrvii ; S7-i\.\vjii. \<»iii. cv : SS-xeviii, cxix, 

C\x\ ; -SH-liv, Ix \vi. \\.' \ v : lUl-l vii. ix\. Ixxv; !M- 

ix: eompanitive, \<tM \n l*"" '. SO-.; {4. 

vi.-it.iTion, pMi'l liical co!iniiittif>. of, address, \V. 

<ar> Hill. 7 II- !!;♦:. 

(iradiii^ of ''iMiiiiiis: ril-L'«i; 1M-\\: adilre>.«»eH, C. 1j. 

Hi'iui>, JIM-l.'.i: Will JI. Iinin-.»n. SJ-2;V.«; if. A. 

Cnlv.r, iMM7l: l»ai.i<l I'm nam. s:MJ21»: Orr 

Sci.nr z. S7-lii"; tHMiri. 

(rraiiim:ir. ti-elmiciil, t:n' i'i.i«*eiif in the '^ch'mlf* 4if 

to-<l.i.\. addie.-s. I'n.l. j N. h..t:.!ii'.n. S<»-Jtl7. 
<ir.i:id liMpid.- Ae;iil.>'iiy. ;ii"t t<i iiieorpi<r:ite, ."ilOlS. 
(irand li;ipid?- Sehnol-, '..\\\ rcl.it ii.^; Ti». .'il-l'.»7. 
'irand liiipi^iH l.'ninn ."^ii nii!: d» -i'ri]»tii»n, 7X:V.'7: 
7j-:.d: r.'piMts, ,"i .'»-."> 7- 1-:.' : «»-'-»■'.';: «.'i-'..'-: 1 \-S.i2; 
7. '»-!.".": 7l»-'.*i7: i^iai i-li''*". — 'i- ( iraii'"! ScIuhiIsi. 
<iiaiid_l{ivi'r .1 iieoln^n^al SniiirLry. act to iiioorpor- 

atf. .'» l-."ii'^. 

Ilir.ind I ia\«'i-<' Ci.|h-i,'i": 71-e; 7ri-l\\\iii: n^ports, 

lt..aidiif Ni-iii.i.-. 1M-17~; Pji-iii-nr. 7 1-2<i^: 7<»- 

i::.: 77-;':; 7;»-'..'.: sn ..-■■. : si im; Im^t,...-. JiULV;. 

<i.'"aiid 'rrii\i'i-'> Cum.; . , |.-pii: I-: Co. Snpt.-., *i7-l^: 

, 7o-i:.: 7jJ'-''";^ 7 :»-[.'■' ■ i J-".:: Sei [ lij»pi<-toi-H, n*- 

I Ml. irk-<. .">.')-. 'i7-'''l" : '»'>.; ■ ■■ S ••(■■I "Ml", lift <>. itoards 

' of >i' I. Kill 1'^ iiii';:ii ;-. .*<n- » m : *,H!-ii ; .yf ract-. Sll- 

'": l'nv:i«-!iij. Siijii -.. V'j-**: ••i-l";: »• '.» reiM.-. 77-l*i_': 

7'.»- ■ \i\. 

(ill-- L:oi»' \i':idiM.\ a::d I'lM-vn r-" SeJiii'i-'iiy. act to 

ii : |«or:tli'. .*i I-Ti- '.<. 

Up:it Hit I oiiiit>. i«'p'»i t-: C, •. -iijf.i.. . 117-1 *: tJS-ili;4>5l. 

:■■; "•'-'■fi : 7:i-'d : 7"i lJ-;7l-.'i: > ■;. 'ol In^iiei'torH. 

!■> 'r.n't-. til l-'l: li;»-n: ri:i:itrk«<, .*i.*i-r»7-'il'": ."i!>-:i.Vi: 

N'iTi-t:ir,\ of Co. Iioariiol ^'I'imo! Kxa'iiiriers. !H>- 

I I''; i'owiii-iiip ?siipts.. 7.')-''": 7iJ-l.i; extracts, 77- 

I lUi. l'-^, HV, JI^; 7«,>-\xxiv, xlii. 
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(ire«ory*f»<'oniiiw»rcial ('ollo^« (Detroit"), reiwrt. 51- 
579. 

Harviird Collojfo, 5 ">-.'> 7-1 67. 

Harvard (^xnminution for women, address, MIhr 
Ellen D«Mm, 79-U2. 

HantiiiuH Union ScIum>1: report, 7.'»-3r)ft: fttatieticfi, 
fBeo (iradtnl SrluwlKi. 

Hi»fli Hoh(K)N: m-Vh 72-12: 7.VJ4; S(W4r.;S;{ xxxviii: 
K4-ix: circular K>tt«fr to. 7 l-lix:i'h'ctive HjKtcm in. 
ad«lr*-MH, (ieorKH N. ('ariimn. S4--47: ^rnidi^l and, 
80-3H: 8nialI«T. coiiTs»»f« of study for, addn-^s, H.C 
Kankin, Nii-2»>r): vill.im», sj)lii'n» nf. aiMrcsH, ('. A. 
Co<»k. StK-:i47. <KiM' (Jradt^l K<*h»»ols, hiiijlj Hchool 
department i. 

Hillwlale Collek'f: .•>.V:»7-4iif» : .V.M'U : «5.Vir): 0«HJ5: 
«7-2n: 71-1:7: 7L*-.'7: s.J-Kxvii. N|-xl: S.Vxxxi: 
hiHti»ri<*al Hk»'tclj. SO-:i.*"ti: rcpiirts, Uftjirdn of Vinit- 
on*. «I-n4:SO-2MS; Ki-i:::,; si'-n>r>; s:{-i:W: «7-2<)i; 
!M)-:L»V: !M-17I: I'n-«id4.nr. <»2-l)»'.:i: 4»7-tl7; 71 -:'♦>>: 
72-230; 77-tu:'.: «I-12I : k:;-1j:i: s 1-142; S.VHI; SI»-7W: 
SK-jr): s;»-b2:>: ?H»-S|fi; lH-ir,:.; Tni«.t.-«"*. ti.Vl21: 
etat>'*ticf«. (w«» St;«tt» and In^'orpMiattnl Institu- 
tional. "*fi* Miclii».':in Central ('iilli'^oi. 

Hillpdali* (Niutitv. i.'p<>rT«<: Co. SiiptH.. <i7-ri(): (iK-71 ; 
(J!»-71; 7<m:".i: 72-t-fi: 7:M:U:Schoul InMni-ctorM. <».'»- 
2(>'<;«»xtr'ict».. TiI-I'-.t: IkMI; nTiWirks. .").'>-.") 7-«i I '^ : .}1j- 
:i.")1 : 'I'<>\vnf.|iip Sn ptf*.. 7. ">-'.«:{; 7<»-l'J; ivrtracts. 77- 
147. H5:5. i-s. jo'». 2J2: 71>.> Iv. 

IfillMlali* I'liion Srlmol: n p(iP»»-, <iJ-l»lir». 1)1 Iv; 7<i- 
2*^7: ••tati'*ticH. isn- (ira'l«'d Si'iunWs . 

Ili'^t'try: hints for t«"acli*TH nf. nil'lr**."'', Mi«s Hiith 
Hoppin, stK-J*''*: pri*piirati«>n in f«»r <Mlh'j?e work. 
addi<>H.-«. Prof, liicluml liinisiiri. UO-141: topical 
nii'tlMMi of ti'acf.uii; in puoiic si.'l.n- IV. [iript.T. Miss 
Julia A. Kiuiz, S'MjH'Jn^ 

HcMMnK. liow Id ti'Mch. .■>.'!-."» 7 -2^" 4. 

Holiday*, days to Im* con»«idiTi'<i. I;iv.-, .M ;*.'»•'. 

lIoUan<i Acndfnij: n'|iort, .'li*-!'.'^: >-tMti''ti«'><. 'se«» 
In«'orp'»r:itf»(l ln'^tiiini«ii' -i. i!-i-»» !!« -pi* Col !•»;;•' i. 

Holland Cjiristian Ki'fornn'il ( Imr- li 'rii«Hiloi»iral 
School ' Si'itiitirirj I. ri'P«»ft "f Sf^'n-iiiry. !H-17l 

Hoi>t» C<ilh';:i«: <;.">-l,: *J7-n'': 7l-\<'i.x: 7r»-xrvii : 
M:{-lxxvii; S|-xl: S'.'>-xxxi: hi-tfj^vd KkrlchcH. 
0."»-L'2; sn- .■<7: r, p, irt><. H'-npi-' of \ isitors. S.'»- 
Ifi", : S7-J'»'.»; ;iO.:{.;i ; < ouncil. sH-»i::;H; IV«'-id*Mit, 
ti7-JlT; 7:i-:7'»: 71-J'f.: 7:»-:::.: 77-11-: 7.s..'.r;: si}- 
ill'; SI.1J7; S2-1I«.: SIM:'.;.; .Sl-U-.t; S.Vpii; Sli-v.t; 
M7-2US; NS.'.i*;: stat i-il ii--. 's. ^ ."^f.-itii .inj Incor- 
l»<»rat«*<l itjHtituf iiUf^i. 'ifi- Holhirni .Vc:i<l«'niy -. 

IlorticMltura! p'il>ln*aiioi,s. .">.">-,"i7-; i-'. 

iIotii.''htoii ('iiuiit\. ri'p'Tt-.: Cn. Siu.ts.. 70-72; 72- 
70; 7.'J lliJ; 71-^r: 7r»-1;5: Srlii>ci[ I n-; «"i t»>r-*. <5."»- 
210; •*xtra'*t>». rjl-l*"!'; riMiirirk«. ."il*-.'.'. |: Si-iTt-triry 
of <'o. IJiiard of .S<'i|ool l.x:iadM< r-. IMI-Iii: cx- 
tracr, S2--: Tnwu-^liip S.ipt ... 7.*i-'.i.'i: 7<»-l'*; 
extract*;. 77 II-.; 7J»-x'^xi\'. 

HoUl,'IiN>Li Cidiiu S^c-in'l: «h'?'rripti«in. 7 l-J**!"; 
ri'p'irr. 7 I--"'-: f^tati-t •<•'-. j-c' <ir:iii->d .^I'liool--. 

Ii<mM' of ('iirri-cMofi. ."i.'» "»7-'^l : SO-lji. 

Howi'll \cMili'rn\ . ru*i i«p ni<'orpoiiii«>. r»l-r»_'7. i 

Ilu'Uon I. riion S<'Iiom1: n-pMit. ♦iJ-Ml'-: statist ic-a. 
i*.iH> ( i raih-<l SclnMil-''. 

Iluni!! Couiitv. rfp«»rt«s: C'l, SuiMm.. r»7-.'l: ♦».S-74; 
till-Tl: 7l-'.4: 72-W.: 7:M.'.:'; 7 Mh: Sch.K)l lnH,K.c- 
tors. i»xtra«'t-. ril-I''7: nMnrukM.yiO- ri2: Township 
Siiiii'^., 7ri-'<'.': 7<»-4'': I'x'rai'f. 77-1"'*. 

H\«ii'i)«', Hc!.«Mi| atldri'xx. •'fiarh-r* Iv-U-'V, *<!-2'y'. 

IIlitiTacy in iliti -ii-af «t i'"->. ■•tiiufi.ui'.ori of. r»l-l'V). 
lliii>otr:it iti'i, ', i-iPjf. tJM- lit"! Iff. ail'lr-'-..'-. .1. S. 

( "roniliit*. S'J- J- j. 
Irnpiiivi-ira-'ifo. I.iitt r-L'^ir h-l i! lo-t . .'i."»-.'»7-"J'*.'. 
Incorporati-I .'l-a' t'-n «l I'l*-! i: ■sJliri'* i \rMi|»'iiiii'*>. 

Ciii'i-::' -. S.|iiM;'ir H - l> ': .'in-'.?; "i|-;l.'. L;7'.* ; 

.'»l»-7; «'.!-!l: <J2- 111: «;.;i: *\\-]'.>: fi.S-Ii: 7:i-x.'v; 

7«;.|v.': i; 7M . .III. Ml. I: M-wi::: Sl'-::'.';_s:{- 

'■. ■: \ '^l-\*>. \: i: "*.'• * \ i . ■ ■■! ir!'-i-i fi-r. It7-l''i; 

."> I - ■ I'' i"r< ';'af fi ■ ."».'i ■."•". • '. : ll'i .'■■ Iii-.fnrii'al i 

-:m-'.;i so-m-: .:. ^ ■. ■ • - .'•: »■« ■ ii-« ..*. ;•»■■.«: sn. 

.'. C !■■ i' .i-n t- 1 -•:,-.■ 1 1 •■•,■■■■ -I, , I .-."i 7 1 1- -'ai i.-ii«'-. 
.'»'• !' . -• .' ""^i I'l ;!' i| III" .i;i t iii-t l'1-.i i»'it inn-. I. 

In'!' 'i..l ■,i.|.| .'lii-'-. -h' ii .-ti'--: M •■■.:;; .'i '_*-.'■' «: 

.'i : t"'!; «■,!-. I.. u:\.\.. : r, I- ■■.■. «,.•, ..\: -. c.i; i^': »;7- 
L'.:.«;s ;■■■.: r,i» i: 7i>.:i';: 71 . ■« . 7"2-im. ..4: 

7.'I ■'"» ; • I - A i • . . 7 "i- X 1 ■■ I . . 7 <"i •■; X 1 . ' ; 7 7 J . • : 7 S i ; 
7'.t-.\i. ^:i\: 'i«». d. ...: s4.v;ii. yiu : m' fi. t ■; .s.'j. 
Tcii. ^'"iv; s l-'iv. Ivi : *»",.] v. K n: Sti r) -v. vl\ii: 
N7-xlviii. li: ss'_|vvi; Ixix: St> \;.ii. .w. ; 1M»- 



xxxvi, xxxviii: 9t-xl, xlii: comimrative. 7B-61: 
74-vi; 7fi-xii: HO-321. 

Index.H*. Til-tm; .'>.'>-57-«2:>: 8.1-SS7: S4-279r85-237; 
«<P2»»3; S7-2W; KS-ii.S ; S9-b:n:<: IMHW?! ; !M-2i)7. 

Inriian Hchooit*. (iovornment. fii^.^lS; U2-bl90. 

Indi^rent iterHons, exemption of, .'> 1-415. 

rndustrial e<lucutiou: S.'J-lvi: addrtw.^, F. E. (Mark, 
}< 1-2^9. 

Industrial Home for CJirls fReforni ScIkkjI for 
(iirlr*. Adrian i: 80-31.415; Sl-xxviii; 83-lxxii;84- 
xxxvii: SO-xvii: conrs«>of study, 8-l-l(Hi: re|M)rtri, 
Itoard of ('♦mtrol, SU-l'.ft.'; .S|-U>1: S{>.:>h; Sunt., 
81-1(14: 82-2>. IW, 8;i-lW ; S4-l(i!; 8«-')7: statiMtics, 
i.Mf**' Statf* and Incorporated lnstittiti«»iis>. 

Intrhnm County, reports: Co. .Snpts., ()7-r^!: 4»8-7J>; 
l»i»-7»'.; 71-71: 72-72: 7:i-i:V»: Scht.ol Jnsp»'Ctr>rH, 
-12-:inr>j: «."i-211 ; extracts. (41-H7; ifmarks. ."i,%-57- 
t;n»; ."iU-li.VJ: Township Snpts.. 7.'-l(i2; 7(i-41»: ox- 
tracts. 77-148. Pia. lv^, 201, 2J2; 7*.»-xxxiv. 

In*P«-ct«»rs, isi»eSrh<M)l Ins|HH*tor^|. 

Insiitute fi'ep, amount coHccti'O, hIatisticA. S2-50; 
8H-ciii: S4-Ixix: N.VIxxv; 8(}-lxviii; 87-lxxii; 
8S-xcJii; 80-Tlviii: l»n.liii; «M-!vii. 

luhtitntf"*, iKjM^Toachi'rs' Institut<':-i. 

Iastructi<»n: hrancln's of, statist i<'s. 8.S-xcviii; 8J- 
Ixv: H.Vlxvii: N<i-lix : S7-l;uii: SS-lxxxi; 8J»- 
xxxvii; tM>-xlvi; tM-l: ch»»rncter of, iu K*hoolii, 
ll-Ji) j: public anil private. 42-J74jj 

Intellectual tt>ndcncifs of tli'MJay auM th»* teacher's 
rchitiou thereto. aildres<4, PrcH. Jj. K. Kiske, 
All'ion (NideKo. StM)41. ' 

lntclli«pnci«. relation of to crime, address. Prea. 
Kilwin Willitrt, hS-l.'.-i. 

Ionia County, n»j)<>rTs: Co. S«i|its., r»K-v»; ril»-77; 
7'>-74; 7ii-ll<7: t \-'M: School Insji«M't<»rH. <tr»-2i:<; 
pxtntcts, lil-l^***: li.'J-14; remarks, r>.V."»7-»»m: ."»W- 
'A'il: Secretary of C<». Hoard of School KxamiuerA, 
HS-.\xi: Township Supts., 7.')-l(i4: 7r»-rin; eximct», 
77-1 rM«;4, l.s\ 222. 

Iosco County, rejiorts: Co Supts,. 7.'>-i:^'<: 74-HS: 
School Jns|K'Ctors. retniirks. .')!»-:r»:!; Iil-K'^0: St're- 
tary of Co. R<»ard of School_KxaniinerM. 8*.>-ari7: 
Township Supts.. extnicTs. 77-1 "!». 2in. 

Iron ( 'ounty. n»iio!ts of S'cretaries «»f ( 'o. Hoards of 
School Kxamincrs. SS-x\ii ; SiJ-jiTo; '.♦O-IW. 

Isdu'lla County, n-pnrts: Co. Supts.. <»7-rd : HS-S4; 
ri«»-7l»; 7l-7:i: 72-71: ':i-i:Vj; 7 l-:;4: School Inspec- 
tors, PMiiarks. .M> i?.*;! ■ <»I-IM»: Sei'n iarn»K of Co. 
|{i»aiils iif School I'xaniiners. MS-yxii : SJ4-a.')*i; JK»- 
2u; •M-2(': extracts. S2-14: s;{-\x\iii: Township 
Su|.ts.. 7.'i-P»i: 7t»-"il : extracts. 77-H>l, \^\1. 2lO, 
•SS.i: 71»-\lv. 

.lack'^on C<iunty. n'port'.: Co. Supts.. i^l-TA^i <»K-,'<7: 
riJ*--.^: 70-77: 71-7:.; 72-'<i: 7:M4I : 7 l-:U: 7.V13; 
School hisp.-ctfirs. l2-:{JMi. :l"j; U."!-'!:!; extiactM, 
Ul-I-'.i; t»;{-4l: remarks, ."i.'j-.'j?-*?!'.*: 59-:r.:i: .s«HTe- 
tary of Co. Hiiaril_of School Kxamuiers, ',M-21. 
Town^'hip .'^iijits., 7,'i-l<J**: 7r»-"il ; extracts. 77-149, 
H'd. IS». 2ul. JP», 22:<. 

•lackfon Tnitm Schis»I: report«i, tJ2-ldIH; 7.V;W2: 
'*tat i»-tie.*. I s<»e ( iradinl .'^eliiNilM ■. 

.ItiiH >-vllle Taion Schonl: .■»l-."i70: .'».'i-.'»7-4ti6: ."if)- 
2*^-: ftiit i-*t icM. ' se«> ( ira'liil Sch<Mi|».', 

.lo'irnrd of I-Mu«*ation, I.VvJ: 17-aii'^: ."i.'i-.'w-'V*. 79; 
.'liMI: »>'.:il. 

Kalaaia/oo Ci.lh'jfe: (ir»-lr5: lin-12: Im-I 4ri : tiS-LV.*; 
TiU-lv); 7l^.l^r.; 71-29; 72 2^: 7I-<iMx: 7.V>cvii; 
7*i-l\\^iii: ^.'{-Ivwiii ; s|-\lij: S.'>-\.\\ii: hi.4;iiri- 
c.al -k»'ti'he-«, t».'J-_n."i ; SO-il-"*: nieuiorial to Itoiird 
of riiistt.«'«, .'►."i-.'»7-4 <': re|nirt'i. noard- of VJ>«itorH, 
«»«» 1-:;. r»:Mr.2: r,.%.|42: 7S PL'; NO-JU: S2-2!iJ:K|. 
li;i»; .si;.'i„; S7-J1(.: Si»-hJ.-.2; 1M>. ..;.i; 'H-l-L'; Pr.-iii- 
d"!;t ^M-f-vlary or Tru-itei'r*-. r»."»-.'»7- '-■: .MI-LtO; 
liM-l^.'; «;l'-M :•:■.; tJI-PU; Vuy lit^; «;«)-9-: 4)7-211 : fiH- 
2.1.'; i\*\-r, •: 7o..'»l : 7l-2»'d ; 72-2:U: 7:i-.'7>: 7 4-2<«; 
7.*>-i'77: 7ri-!'.'T; 7 7-l:'ii: 7S-i(«-: 71»-'i'i: si-l.oi; M2- 
."'I; S|-i.,i;: s."i-1'k;; s»;-'i?: ss-pii; SJM>j».-i: !M- 
I7-: -tat.Kiics. ■ -.«'«• ."^t.a'e and Im'iiri'orati"*! Instl- 
t'it:i.n-i. '-I-*' Kalaina/.oii l,i(erar> l!'-!itu<c. als(» 
Ml ''lU'o. ;in I lliintj Jri'^ii'-iTi . 

K";ai'.'-'o '''iiintx. lepur*-: <"■«. Siipt-*.. <i7-'il ; 4»H- 
'• : 7 I-.'.': 72-'»7 : 7"; 1 •:! ; 7 1 ••■: Schoi.l In^iMH^LorH, 
j2-j!J«: ti:).. 17 :i-tt I a. -t-. ♦il-l.-t; «i;j-4l : r.-markM. 
.'»."i- ."»"-' '>'■; .'»*.>-. iriiJ; Si'iTctanes of Co. lioiinlrt of 
Si-ii'h il I. \ an. 1 hi ■I''. 00 2'': 'M-2l; T«iwn«.liip .**nptH., 
7.'»-M2; 7«; ".2;evTa«-tM. 77-MV'. pV»i. l'«i. 102, L'27; 7M- 



u, b, j. M>e Dftte 2, \ukK*^ '.v^. 



PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



IdflBT, H. A.. Bopt. Oaoeola ( 



I., report, 7ft-m; 74- 



Lamb, Ids A., vUitoT Baiain Vallc 

port,8»-bJK. 
I^ne, Bso. H., visitor Oliret Col te«e, report. Tit-ESil. 
Louleji J< W.jaddrMa, 76-3fll, 
LaakeiiBW. F. W.. Sopl. BarCo.. report, 7I-4N: 72- 



BaU<^ Botird Cootrol Reform School, 

tift 8.. viutor aiimervillp School, re- 

Aliesan Co.. report, 8M-ii 
ipt.Alle 



l*tta.P. A.. BBcrotai. „_.. .- 

8943d: i«>-3: 91-6; Bapt. Allegoa Co. 

«G; 7ft^; 7t-t»; inieceLlaDMitu, Hl-Bi;; jm-^ju. 

Lav, E. F.. BddTSBS. 90-I33: Seorsloir 9C. Clair Co., 



A'., wldiea^ 89.319; DiiKWllBuoo 



2;i;'72-ai2:'7B-!«-, i4-l«: ib-Oi: 7'6-lSB: Tr«B 
DrerBFifami School, repurt. h»SlV-. 6047: liiiU 
Lester, Clenjent 8., tiflitor Raisiii Valley S«minBrj 



ris, W.V..Tiutor Dotroit UomeaDdiiarSchoa 
sett. JobaT'.,Pinui»(:ommillw Detroit Uoio 



LiodBM, A. G., Finance Committee Detroit Dnioo 

Bchool. report, 7-1-S2S. 
Unalef . Edgar U.. Sapt. AUegao Co.. report, 73-69; 

74-Sj 75-S. 
Little, Fnuik. report on KalBffiaioo CdIod School. 

Little, Norman, asBiffnrcent to Bnpt. Pnbliclna- 

tion, 42^BSj: csrtificate uT deposit in Bagipaw 
atj B»ok, 4^-3BI). 

Little. W. ft.. Bnpt. St. Clair Co.. report, 71 
T2-l». 

LIttlejohn. F. J., rldUir CuiTeralty. report. 4\ 

LittleJoha.W.H., ProMdent Battle Crei-k College. 



Lodeman {M.I A., prof» 
SI StAIe Normal Schi 
7B-12*: 77-11-, 7«-33; 7' 

Lonnear, J. W., Traatoe 



75-211; 
L'oUtge, re- 



Longhnane. 11 iu Marl, address. HK-lRl. 

Love. Wm. DeLoee. aJdreM. T&-i;». 

Lowrie. A. H.. Prcaident pro t«a. Adrian Colle«e. 

Lacii>, A.'A.,8Dpt. Branch Co., report. 6K.9S; AtKtS; 

70-110. 
Lnoe, CrraiO,, , _ . 

. — („ .-, A ^: ^ 1 Wwne 



Lnmisy, Jaa. E. W., 



91^4^' 

I. T. T., visitor Agricnltnral ('«lle«e. > 

.-riil(i.J.N..addreH.H! 

HW Co., report, N94;7. 
uct'sll. J. N., addreee. n~---i. 
McCsrlr.J. H., visitor Cnivorait; 

McClelland, Kolicrt. viaitor Uqiti 

Uclhoakey, J. E.. OecretaiT Hunt 
91.32. 

a, b, ]. KB note 1, pace 3QS. 



HeClare, D. 

" ... -ii_ 

, liO-iW. 

IcCorhle, Wm. A., visitor Olivet College, report, 
tHt-l9t: visitor University, report. ttHS. 

loUiarmid. Jean. Beoretair Hantetce Co., report, 
HM-iiiii: K9-aS.->. 

ioEldoTvney, Jolm, 8ecn.tarT Adrian Colletie. re- 
port. 5»-lel: tllM71: 62-\,&: 64-117; miscellane- 
oni. ^>'>-a7'lll: 06-7H; HS-Oi. 
UrEllieny. Bertha, viaitor Albion College, report, 

9<>-:us. 

UcElroj. (i. B., Preaident Adrian Collese, report. 
73-atl; "J-'ii- '-1-J«i- TB-na- 77jJn- IiLkt,- 7«. 



Hotlonaii, Jonas H,. Bwect DaivBrsitv. report. 70- 
IM: 71-102: 72-I6S; 7^204; 74-»2; la-lnS; 70-81. 
Uclivaine. C. P„ letter, ST-M. 
McIatire^C. C, vUitor Mich. Female CoUege, re- 



HclDtym. D., Fim 



m it tee Caiversi^. i^ 



litv, re- 
03-I<»: 



McKee. J. 11.. Fioauce CommitWe Grand Rapids 
UnioD 8cliaDl, report. 'i-Hli: report on Oraud 
Rapids Librarr. 74-2W. 

HcKeever, J. W.. latter. M-,11, 

UrLaOKblia, David, Sapt. Unskcgon Co.. report, 
BT-BU' «K-1I7. 

r RaisiD Valley Semi- 



IcLoatl 



daleCoUi 
McUbIk 



llqte. report 



y, report, 77-lSll, 



EiUs- 
ille School, report. 
Secretary (Sermon AiDsriesD 
Detroit Colltwe, report, 
McNainara, Jas.. Secrotary HackiuBC Co., report, 
MeVicur', M., Principal Normal Bchool, report, Hl- 
Mavill, John V., report OD Port Horon Union 



Haltz. Oeo. L., Finimce Committee Univendtv, re- 
port. 7H.iii: Itegent Uniyprsily, r«|x>rt, 7tM: .94. 
McmnigM, J, W., Supt. Shiawassee Ca, report, 09- 

MaoDinv. Itandolph. Finance Commltve UDlvenitjr. 

report, 4-.i-SK>); 4S-22: 44-Jtl. 
Marble. i;phn»lm, aildres*, 82-231; Bnpt. (TalhooD 

Co., rejK.rt, H7-;ta; lUW.l, 
Uarkham, A., letter. 114 .3&. 
Mamliall, Wm. 1.. lectare, HIV::u. 
MarntAD, Isaac, tleitor UnivemitT. report, M.1-2E. 
Martin. MnL.Cors II.. visitor Klllsclale rolU«e, n 



r Bimierville Schiiol, report. 



MarnUiD, I 

°' W^ " 

iwi2.1 
Mawn. Ih>v.. eitracia from mewagee. Sl-iU, tZ, S>. 

4>t. 
MasiiD. Wm. 1... Secretan BaraMU ('«., report 89- 

atl; 9l>-»; Dl-^ 
Hadunra.JoUu, vitutor Kalatuazoo (killeae, tepoct, 



PERSONAL index; 1836-92. 316 



liatthfiWB, J. M., Secretary Barry Co., report, 89- Nelson, Theo.. State Board of Eduoation, report, 

ail. 85-23; 86-18; Sapt. Pnblic Instmction, report. 

May, Dwi«^t, visitor Cniyereity, report, 72-195. 83-xi; 8(M: miacelianeoas ; 78-102; 86-252; 89- 

Maybory. Wm. C, visitor Detroit College, report, b210; 91-178. 

89-b280. Nichols. C^omelia 8., teacher at Reform School, re- 

liayhew. D. P., Principal Normal School, reimrt. port, 66-155. 

66-75; 67-200; 6H-207; 70-261; State Board of Edu- Nichols, D. B., Supt. Reform School, rejport, 60-4)1. 

cation, report. 74-111. NichoUs, .\lfred. Secretary Keweenaw Co., report, 

Mayhew, Ira, Stato Tk>ard of Education, report, 5.>- 91-23. 

57-825- •'"^' '-^— * T»_ui:^ F,.>* — J^-. . vii_ o 

45-1 



ooa. 




56-&: 

Mead, J. I., Board (^/ontrol Reform School, report, ...^...v., w..».^.. ..».^. ^^^..^ ^w..«_ ^^.^.^^ .^u<«- 

61-117; 62-b227; 6:^163; 64-175; 65-272; (i6-l.%; nary, report, 62-b58; visitor University, report, 

67-234; 68-277; 69-274; 70-2&8: 71-271; 72-252; 46-59: 61 -Ifti 

Treasurer lieform School, report, 62-b235; 6.')-270; Noble, D. A., Trustee Monroe Yonn^r Ladies* Semi- 

66-142; 71-274. nary, report, 50-79; visitor University, report, 

MeniJl, Qeo. R., visitor Adrian C-ollese, report, 74- 49-81. 

191; visitor Olivet (-oUege. report, t.V'^'^. Noble, Mrs. Edna Chaffee, addrees, 83-S06. 

MerriU, Wm. B., report on Bnclianan Union School, Noble, Franklin, visitor Olivet College, report, 87- 

62-b83. 2:^. 



fy C. E., Board Control State Public School, Norris, L. D., visitor Normal School, report, 87-162. 
t, 74-160; 75-236. North^E. D., Supt. Ingham Co., report, 71-71; 72- 

I, Watson B., visitor German American Semi- 72 ; 4H-136. 



Mickley 

report 
Millard. 

nary, report, 89-b236. North, Townsend, Commissioner Mich. Blind 

MUlard, Will S., Secretary Newaygo Co., nu)ort, 88- School, 80-194. 

XXV. Norton, Edwin P.. visitor German American Semi- 
Miller, Albert, Bond to Supt. Public luHtruction, nary, report, 91-175. 

42-^j. Norton, Iielen S., teacher at Reform School, report. 

Miller, Chas. L., Trustee Colon Seminary, report, 6.V2V1. 

62-b50. 

Miller, C. (/., visitor Hillwlale College, report, 91- Obenauer. Mrs. Emma, report on Saginaw Union 

171. School. 74-3:«. 

Miller, Jas. R., visitor Adrian College, report, 87- OH -aliaghan. J., report on School Law, 52-195. 

18S. Oldti, C. C, Principal fAnsing Academy, report, 65- 

Mills, Ellen M., teacher at Reform School, report, 158. 

66-153. Olney, Edward, report on Department of Physical 

. C^ulture at University, 70-2^ ; visitor Kalamazoo 



V'Uii<5K«, rciLMjri, uu-i-t.. 

College, re- Ornisby, C. N., visitor University, report, 44-55. 

Odband, Mrs. L. A.. addreHses, 7 4-302: 85-187. 
ruction, 42- Osbaiid, W. M., visitor Kalamazoo College, repiwt. 



Mitchell, W. T., Committee on School Law. report 

62-193. _ College^ report, 65-142. 
Mize, Abbie A., visitor Mich. Female 

port. 81-139. 
Mo, Andrew. Bond to Supt. Pnblic Instructi< 

394i. 9(k3:». 

Moerdyke, Peter, Secn^tary 1Ioim> (\illege, report, Osbon, Sheridan, Secretary St. Joseph (;<»., report, 

89<b239; visitor Hope Colh>ge. re{>ort, 85.105. NN-xxxvii; 91-45. 

Moffatt, O., Supt. I.feolanan ("o., roi^ort, 67-<ir(. Osborn, Mrs. Jas., visitor Mich. Female Seminary, 

Monfore, Isaac, Trustee Disco Academy, roiwrt, 67- n>i)ort, 85-120. 

280. Osiuga, (i. A., visitor Kalamazoo College, report, 

Monfore, J., Trnstoe Disco Acti'Ii'iiiy, report, 60-210. S6-96; visitor Itaisin Valley Seminary, report, 89- 

Montgomery, J. B., Secretar>' Morquutte Co., report, 1>2a5. 

91-29. Ohigna, Mrs. G. A., visitor Hope College, report, 90- 

Mont^omeiT, S., report on Buttle Orak Ciiion 831. 

School, 7^i01. Osmim, (rilbert U., visitor Mich. Military Academy, 

Monroe, J. 8., SecroUiry (iogobic Co.. report, 89-ar»«. report, 82-217. 

Monteith, John, Pr<»Hid»mt University, rei>ort, 80- Owen, J., Finance Committee University, report, 

362. 46-43; 47-b4; Reagent University, report, 41-375J. 
Moon, Wilber II., Supt. loniu C-o., roiK>rt, 7.'(-lS7 ; 

74-82. Page. (\ Dext*»r, Supt. Wexford Co., report, 74-87; 

Moore, ( -has., visitor Oiivot C<>n(>ge. report, K6-12t{. 7.5-21. 

Moore, E. S.. (%>mmittet4 on School I^iw, report, 52- Paint*, R. (\, n*i>ort on Niles Union School, 62-bl58. 

191; miscellaneoUH. 52-13*, 31. Painter. \\\ I)., President Grand Traverse College, 

Moore, Mrs. Franklin, viHitor Somerville School, n>port, 77-97. 

report, 87-z:{s. Palmer, A. B., Dean Department Medicine and Snr- 

Moon*. John, visitor Normal .S:h(Mil, reiH)rt. 85-.Tr. K»»ry, University, report, 8(M27. 

Moore, Merritt, letter, 64-:iK. Palmer, ('has. H.. Regent University, memorial to 

Moore, O. W.. iU*g(»ut Univernit^', n>iM»rt. 5I-1.''>. Legislature, 52-:U ; Regent University, report, 

Moore, Wm. A., visitor University. n*port, S7-14r». 52-18. 

Moran. Wm. B., visitor I)utroit Colle«e, n«|K»rt, HJJ- Palmer, C. S., c«py of letter from, toSnpt. Public 

121; 89-b230. InHtructicm. 42-:fi»3j. 

Morley, I. W., visitor Normal K<*liool, report, 79-;W. Ptiliner. .John H., Snpt. Barry Co.. report, 67-27; 

Morris, H. C, Secretary Sjinihio ('<►., report. S9-ii7»i. 6K-4ri; 61MS: 7<WK». 

Morris, S. T(»nison, visitor iIo|M* College, reixirt, Palmer, l^ewis G., Snpt. Mecosta (-o., report, 73-l.'S9; 

90^i:U. 74-18. 

Morrimm, N. .1., Presiiient Olivet Colleg«>, n»i>ort, Pulni«»rli'<», C. E.. S«K'nitary I^ik^t Co., report, 88- 

64-162: 6.5-143; 67-21H: 69-267: 7o.-s4: 71-2*3. xxiii : KJ>-artl; 91-24. 

Moeher, (reo. F.. Prenidfiit HillHiiale College, re- Parker, (ieo. A., letter. 82-244; Supt. Sanilac (-o., 

port, 8ri-7H: HM-%: S9-b23N; 91-165; iiiiscellunetmH, n»iM>rt. 71-1115: 72-12.1. 




port, 4<>-.'>!*. I l^irson.M, F.. Tni«it«» Colon Seminar)", rei)ort, 62-b56. 

ParH«mH. Luke H.. Rpgent University, report. 58-05; 
Neasmith, Jas. M., Truste«) Mich. Institute forD^-af, 51M)5; n>iK>rt<m admission of women to Univer- 
Damb and Blind, rei>ort, 80- IM; 82-146. I sity. 59-95. 

a, t», J, tee note 2, page 800. 
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Panons, Philo, Secretary Detroit Medical College, Powers, Perry F., State Board of Edacation, report, 

leport. 82-l9i: 83-123. 90-28U; 91-110; visitor Albion College, leport, 90- 

Pattengill. H. R., address, 82-810 ; Committee on 806. 

Institate Work, report, 83-325. Prescott, Albert B., Dean School of Pharmaoy, Uni- 

Patterson. Josepn, Secretary Crawford Co., report, versity, report, 80-130. 

01-17. Preecott, Wm. W.. President Battle Creek College. 

Patterson, M. A., Finance Committee UniTersity, report, 85-81; 86-71; 87-196; 91-1&2. 

report, 52-3?; 54-56; 55-57-185, 228, 249; miscella- Prindle, F. L., Secretary »ladwinCo., report, 90-17. 

neons, 52-1S.31; 60-165. Pmdden, T. P.. visitor OliTSt College, report, 76- 

Pattison, W. r., risitor Normal School, report, 59- 210; yisitor Uniynrsity, report, 81-56. 

145. Pryor, Jas., Sopt. Keweenaw Co., report, 67-65 ; 68- 

Patton, Jas. L., visitor Olivet College, report, 68- 145. 

289. Pntnam, Daniel, addresses, 75-420; 76-355; 88-829; 

Payne, W. H.. addresses, 78-152. 79-171; 84-235; re- 86-234; 91-215; Principal Normal School, report, 

port on Adrian Union School. 73-299; 74-265 ; 75- 82-130 ; 83-71 ; 86-21); report on Kalamasoo Union 

SO; 76-221: misoellaneons, 60-234; 65-25; 76-126; School, 59-284; 60-225: 62-bl25: report on Normal 

82-195; 85-216. School, Department Observation and Practice, 

Pearl. J. T., Principal Detroit Female Seminary, re- 73-227; 74-124; 75-205; 76-119; 77-34; 78-30; 79- 

port, 62-b52. 28; 81-69; Sopt. KaJamazoo Co., report, 67-61; 68- 

Pteroe, Abbie, visitor Mich. Female Seminary, re- 92; miscellaneoos, 64-87; 67-211; 79-85; 82-SS08; 

port. 88-102. 85-216; 87-59. 



Base, F. H., address. 75-415: teacher of mnsic at Pntnam, R.W., visitor Battle Creek College, report. 

Normal School, report, 76-124; 77-29; 78-29; 79-26. 91-154. 

Peck, H. C, Sapt. Mecosta Co., report, 71-M; 72- Pyne, Miss P. J., address, 75-414. 

107. 

Peck, Helen E., visitor Mich. Female College, re- Qninby, J. L., report on Lake Union School, 62-b68. 

port, 90-336. 

Feet, L. F., teacher at Beform School, report, 74- Race. U. G., Sapt. Mich. Blind School, report, 88-74. 

153. Radcliffe, Jessie W.. visitor Mich. Female Semi- 

Pendleton, E. W., report on Owosso Union School, narv, report, 91-186. 

73-843. Eairden, John, visitor German American Seminary, 

Penney, Joseph, visitor University, report, 49-81. report, 89-b286. 

Perry, Geo. W., Principal Monroe Union School. Randall, C. D., Board Control State Public School, 

report, 59-290; Principal Monroe Yoong LAdies^ report, 73-252; 74-160; 75-286; 76-196; 77-63; 78- 

Seminary, report, 65-155. 59; 79-48; 80-l.'^6; 82-164; 84-107; 86-48. 

Perry, Samnel, Bnpt. iienesee Co., report, 69-196 ; Rankin, H. C, address, 83-265; miscellaneoos, 90- 

70-150. 280; 91-171. 

Perry, W. 8., report on Ann Arbor Union School, Ranney, Geo. A., Snpt. Kent Co., report, 78-145: 74- 

74-251; 75-306; 76-229; miscellaneous, 65-22; 67- 38; 75-14. 

30; 82-276: 85-216; 91-259. Ransom, Governor, extracts from messages, 51-168, 

Peters, M. £., visitor Spring Arbor Seminary, re- 176. 

port, 91-217. Ray, Wm. W., report on St. Joeeph Union School, 

Pettee, Prof ., financial report, University, 84-29. 73-858; 74-888. 

Phelps, Phillip, President Hope College, report. Read, Rev., prayer, 52-53. 

59-198 ; 67-217 ; 73-275 : 74-205 : 75-275777-118. Reed, Carlo, Tmstee Olivet Institute, report, 49-101; 

Phillips, Delps, visitor Mich. Military Academy, re- _ 50-77; 51-566. 

port, ~ 
Pierce, 

36-8; 

47-b]8; 51-422, 424, 425, 428. 430; 482, 447; 52-56; 55- Reynolds, Henry G., Secretary Agricultural College, 

57-259; 80-A25. report, 85-45; 86-W; 87-170; 90-261. 

Pierce, J. W., report on Grand Rapids Union School, Rexford, Edgar, State Board of Education, eironlar, 

62-b97. 79-xliv; State Board of Education, report, 76- 

Pierson, Arthur T.. visitor Olivet College, report, 112; 8(Mi3; 81-57; 82-118: 83-68; 84-48: 8l5-2S: 86- 

70-292; Finance Committee Olivet College, report, 18; Treasurer Normal School, report, 77-47; 78-88; 

73-284. 79-32; 80-98; 81-81; 82-188; 83-80; 8448; 85-M; 





Language at Nor- 

565. Rich, John T., visitor Agricultural College, report. 

Pitcher, 2L, Committee on Branches University, 89-b221. 

report, 41-S91J: 42-376J; 43-87; 44-54; 45-150; Fi- Richardson, D. M., Finance Committee Olivet Col- 
nance C-ommittee University, renort, 41-396J; 42- lege, report, 73-284. 

859j. 86:^1, 870j; 43-22; 44-39; letter. 47-111; Rigss, Jeremiah, Bond to Supt. Public Instraotion, 

Library Committee University, report, 40-42(ti; 41- 42-304J. 

89Sj ; Regent University, report. 38-86: 39-t)60; Rinehart, L. P., Supt. Cass Co., report, 72-51. 

40-«99j741-366j: 42-850T; 43-18; 44-49; 46-56 ; 51- Roberts. Lorin, Secretary Grand Traverse Co., i«- 

806, 812. port, 88-xxi. 

Piatt, F. A., Principal Institute for Deaf and Dumb, Robertson, Geo., visitor Hillsdale College, report, 

report, 82-147. 80-208. 

Plowman, J. G., addresses, 82-317; 90-120; miscella- Robertson. C. G., report, on Hillsdale Graded 

neous, 83-325; 86-64. School, 46-287. 

Poor, l>Emiel J., Principal Dickinson Institute, re- Robins, Ida M., visitor Detroit Home and Day 



Potter, Henry Z., report on Detroit Union School, report. 82-221. 

7.S-317. Rogers, Miss A. C. address, 52-186; Principal Mich. 

Powell, E. P., visitor Adrian College, report. 62-b81. _ Female College, report, 55-57-418; 67-22. 

:. Supt. 




Powers, D. C, physician at State Public School, re- 188. 
port, 80-176. Rolfe, J. U., letter, 50-104. 

a, b, ], see note 2, page 806. 
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BDmuar, Wm. Y., report on Detroit LibrBrr, 711- 

a»i report od Detroit DnioD Bflhool, 78-3t1. 
Raaaa S. M., riutor Hops Cfllleas. nport, 61-m. 
BoHsU. Fimnk, Tidtor OlitM UoUege. report, 75- 

BcHell, F. 0„ report od LeodMC td Ward Dnloik 

School, HB-eSS. 
BoMdl, Fred. Secretwr Inbella Co., report, 88- 

Ruell, Spencer B., Sapt. Hacomb Co., report, 

74-U. 
" », E. W„ vijitor Albion College, rjBOrtj StWilM. 



1441; 75-iaat 7ft41 ; 77-S; 78^; 7M. 

Sadler, J. J., report on StDrgia Union Sobool, &9- 
KS. 

Bam, W. v.. Tiiiltor Datmlt Eome and Dv Sebool, 
report, ei-lU. 

SarOBot. A. C, leport on Laniing Dnion School, 
tl-blM. 

Sawrer, F., Sapt. Pablic Inatraclloo. letter to Ooi. 
Barrr. 4S-aMii, IM]; Bnpt. Fublia Initrncllun, re- 
port, 41-U(H: 48-atl)i miKelianeoas, -ll-liei. WTji 
iS-WJ: 4849; bl-iM. 449, 4.M. tU. 485; BlUn. 

Sohennarimm, Jbl, Tiiilor Hich. MllitAir Academy, 
repcvt. 90-330. 

aohmamann, Karl, Secretary German American 
BamlDarr, report, 78-lOB. 

ScEoolann, Henrr R-, Llbnur Comralttee UqItbt- 
rtgjTeport, 4(Mam; lU«enC UniTenllr, report. 

BBhorti, brr. addreaHi, R7-1W: 8»-bll: 00-170; 91- 

M); miacellaoeoiu, BO-in, MO. 
Bontt, CbtM., aditieewi, RN-17I; SS-blBS; Pmident 

Hope Oolle«e, report. 78-80; RU-iinj 81-127; 8S- 

IWi SS-US; 84-1491 85-101: 8&-S9: 87-^01; HH^. 
Soott, Harnret, Sapt. Indoetrial Home tar Uiru, 

report, 84-lU'. 8S&7. 
Beart. Weale;, Tleltor Oermui AmDrieao Semiaarr, 

report. 84-180. 
Shank, H.B., Board Control Betorm School, report, 

Bl^rpa, A. E., Swretarr Ogemav Co., report, 88- 

iii; RS-a?): 90-31. 
Shearer, Ja>., Cnmnilttee Libnu? Boilding Univer- 

-■' ' "^ '1; KagentB UniTBultj, report. 80- 



Smith, a. A... Board Tanlxol Belorm School, report, 

7!l-;l8: 8(HS7; 82-15tJ 84-Sl. 
Smith. Geo. !j.. Sapt. Leelaoaa Co., report, 6S-M. 

Smith! J. Kdwin'.''BnpC, HaMUi Co., report, 7S-1W. 
Smith. J. Uorgan, Tlaltor OUret Callc«e, report, 

67-212. 
Smith, Tr. 

74-10; 7[.-.u. 
Smith, W. ti.. addreoM, 75-m; 79415; aketch ol, 

80-134. 
Smith, Uriah, report on AdTentiit Gdncatlonal 

Sodiety. 74-114; Sec retair Battle Creek CoUese, 

report, 7B-at7j 78-S!; 7M3. 
- ilhj. Ct -i- - ■ 



report. 7ft-lBl; 



73-104; SO-aBH; t 



She 



lie liutraatlon, report, 40-1: 60-1; tl-ii; StM : 
S4-1. 
hepafd, Jaeon, 



■57-444. 



I Inetitnte, report. 



, _.. — ___jtaCo., report. 97-80. 

Bhietda, P., Sapt. Llrinnton Co.. report, 71-e 

78-87. 
Bhnnk, David, Tnii 

G0-7S. 

Bhoop, Dariiu R. Sapt. Futon Co., report, 74-30. 
Slbler. Alei.. TieBitirar UniTenllr, report, 48-NtJ, 

MHl: 4a-ao. 
SUber. Wm. B., President Albion Coltwe, report, 

70.381. 
Bill, J. H. B.. addreenee, &5-li7-17ti 79-ZH: 87-18, 90; 

Principnl Normal School, nport. 59-lX): 87-111: 

K8-4I: R9-blB6t M>.£t::nMll; Rntnit DniTeraili. 

report, 6T-I%7: 68-i;i; Alt-»)1; report un Deirolt 

Oraded School, Ih^iX; 7<t-£.10: Stale Tfacheia' 

AHoalBlloQ. report. i'i^Bi. 
Bimei, Thos H., PrwlilruC AlbiiHl Colk^e, report. 

55-!i7-tln; KO-UI ; 6tM73. 
RlmklnK, Wm. L.. leltn', (th-^. 

: W.. ndilrewi. 8K-2(n: risilor Balile 



Ik ColWe. r 
>D H. M.,Ti 



Bmlth. R., tapurt od Oraoil Rapid* Librerr, 74-2M. 
Smith, Eliia C. viailor Sumeriille Hchooi, report, 
88-lZS. 



i. fir.. Secretary Oakland Co.. report, 

V UniTereitT, report, 88- 
■Ud; 88-18; SO-blSg; 90 

So'Ql'e, HuTiwio, vialtar Hloh. Milltarr Aowfemr. 

i^rart, 84-175. 
Bonth, Itfwu U., report on Ilapeer BeminHT, 59- 

:ia. 

Bonthworth, Chaa. T., report on Monroe Union 

School, Sa-btBl. 
Bowen, Chaa. N.. Secretarr Oceana Ca, report, 88- 

Bpaldlng, Geo., Board Control Induatrial Home for 

Girls, report, 86-U. 
BpaldiDB, V. M.. letter, 83-135. 
Bpanldinc, Olivac L., Regent Uniiersitj, report, 

Bpenee, A. K., lititor Hicb. Female Collc«e, report, 

63-153. 
SpeDMT, W. S., Tieitor OliTet Collie, report, 80- 

Bpeneer, Z. C, addreuea, 79-193; 84-m; miaoalla- 

neoni. 83-137; 89-315. 
SplnoeT, Andrew B.,reporton Detroit HomeopatUo 

(^lloga, 72-311. 
SpoffonI, B. S., Secretary Branch Co., report, 89- 

b47; 90-13. ■ *~ ■ 

Spoor, O. H., Tiiitor Olliet Collt«e, nport, 1H-tUt 

Spiacoe! Hiu H. H., Prinoiial Mich. Female Bmil- 

nar;, nport, 84-173. 
Bpranxer, Fcanola X., report on Detroit Honao- 

palhic Collwe. 7E-341. 
Spmat, Jaa. M., teacher at Reform School, report, 

Sproat, Wm. A., Sapt LlTlnnton Co., report, 6948. 
Stanler, Un. C. H., Tial tor Normal Bshool. report, 

H7-l«i. 
Slennia, B. O., report OTi Faimlngton Union School, 

eu-biu. 

SlHins. W., Sapt. Lenawee (^..report, 7 1-99; 78-05. 
StebUna. Hn. C. B. (Ellu S.), Boanl Control In- 
dostrial Home for Girla, nport, 80-199; 84-101; 

fltebblnii, Cwtland B., ikBtch of. 80-411. 



nary, report. KB-1». 
Slnckbridgo, Frenoia B., Tiallor OnlTermtj, nvott, 

Stockwijl, ('rnlB U., RenDl tJDiTBnlly, report, SS- 
51; 0B-.1?; 67-157; 88-171; fl»-!01; 70-l4j; 71-liu. 

SKme. I.L.. addrsBa, 7n-.'«U: nport on Battle Creak 
Union School. 74-370: 75-315: 76-it7: mlaceUaue- 
<mH. 74-i;e: Hl-im. 

Stone, J. A. B.. Pnaidant Kalamaioo Collie, re- 
port, 5'i-im: h^bl-S^: .19-iO]: A8-bl(>3. 

BtonKhtoo, Laura V., riaitor Uieh. Fen ale BmbU 
nary, report, H7-314. 

SKiwfll. Tin: L. B., *i*itor Uich. Female 



ir Dn I lenity. report, U-8t. 



niroas, henry W., il .. . 

HIiHirt, LewlB. adiirmi. 8H-17R. 

Swmey, Jaa. A.. Rnornt UnlTivnity, nport, 64-101; 

HA-.M: e&^: 87-157; 68-171; 69-201; 70-lin; 71- 

Switt, Isaac, Sapt. Midland Co,, report, 71-07. 
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Taft, Jm Dean College of Dental Surgery, Univer- 

sitT. report, 80-1S&. 
Talbot, John L., yiiitor University, report, 42-377 j. 
Tappan, Uarvey, Secretary St. Olair (Jo., report, 8H- 

xxxvi; visitor Olivet College, report, KU-1>283. 
Timpan, Henry P., President University, report, 

54-a5; 5.'>-,'>7-87, 155, 222; .5H-71 : 69-73; 60-182; 61- 

80,87; 62-b7; misccllaneons, 5*i-:^1; Hl-zxiv. 
Tappan, J. L., Librarian University, report, 5r»-57- 

239; Kcttent University, report, 5i)-r>7-15:i. 221, 2.'{1. 
Tarbell, H. P., addresses, 7i>-41l; 76-aA:{; report on 

Saginaw Union School, 74-329; 75-337; 76-208; 

miscellanoons, 77-iii; 8(>-432. 
Taylor. A. W., Secretary Ottawa Co., report, 88- 

xzxiii; 89-a74; Sopt. Ottawa Co.. rei>ort, 68-122; 

69-118 ; 7(M11. 
Taylor, C. C. report on St. Marks* (College, 51-509; 

teacher at Reform School, report, 66-151. 
Taylor, E.. visitor Olivet College, rei>ort. 63-157. 
Temple, Kev. Chas M., Sapt. St. Joseph (!!o., re- 
port. 67-106 ; 68-133. 
Tmi Brook, Andrew, Librarian University, report, 

69-235; miscellaneous, 44-51, .%5. 
Ten Eye k. A., Regent University, report, 39-b69; 

41.3t<6j; 42-.%0j. 
Terry, H. D., Trustee (^linton Institute, report, 5(>- 

75. 
Teet, Erastns, report on Raisin Valley Seminary, 

77-Ul. 
Thatcher, Edwin, Supt. Muskegon Co., report, 73- 

167; 74-54; 75-17. 
Thomas, (^alvin, address. 7(k357. 
Thomas, C. B.. letters. 64-3H; 6.'»-38; report on Niles 

Graded School, 75-3S4; 76-300; misc4»llaneous, 77- 

258 ; 80-242: 85-118. 
Thomas, II. F., visitor University, report, 73-205. 
Thompson, A. C, teacher at Reform School, report, 

75-281; 76-150; 77-58: 78-55; 80-152. 
Thompson, (^has. O., aridrees. 84-206. 
Thompson, E. (\, address, 91-266; miscellaneous, 

83-147; 86-76; 91-182. 
Thomps<m,0. D., Committee on School I^egislntion, 

report', 84-xiv, 2SU; miscellaneous, 7.'>-:U3; 84-175. 
Thompson. Mrs. O. D., visitor Somerville School, 

report, 85-125. 
Thompson, W. C, Secretary Cheboygan Co., report, 

88-xix; 89-a50. 
Thompson, W. H., visitor Albion Collt^ge, rei)ort, 

84-185. 
Thomson, E. H., visitor University, report, 6,'M21. 
Thorpe, C. J., letter. 64-40. 
Tilton. Mary E., address, 86-222; miscellaneous, 87- 

57; 8<>-b28S. 
Tindall, G. P„ visitor Normal School, report-, 66-73; 

visitor Olivet College, report, 69-270. 
Toll, Chas., Supt. Monroe Co., report. 67-«S2; 68-113. 
Town, Chas. H., n^port on Dexter Union School, 

55-57-452. 
Townsend, G. H., Supt. Eaton ('o., report, 61MU. 
Tracy, (?., Board Control Reform Slchool, report, 

66-136: 67-234; 68-277; 61>-274; 70-298; miscella- 
neous, 55-57-JW2; 62-b218; 6.5-211. 
Ttacy, S. P., Secretary C*hippewa Co., report, 88-xx; 

89-a51; 90-14. 
Travis. Wm., report on Flint Union School, 5,'>-57- 

459; 5t)-277. 
Treadwell. J. M., Deputy Land (■ominissioner, on 

University land, o.Wj 7-217, 21\ 
Tripp, R. U., re{>ort on Kalamozcx) Union School, 

74-291. 
Trowbridge, C. C. Finance Committee Univorsity, 

report. 39-b62: 41-395J; Regent University, report, 

39-h60. 
Trowbridge, M. E. D., visitor 3Iioh. Female Semi- 

nnrv, report, 89-b2.")6. 
Trowbridge, Rowland K.. Comnussioner Mich. 

Blind School, report, 8t»-194. 
Truesdel, Z(*lot<>H, Supt. State Public School. reiHirt, 

74-166. 
Turner. C^has. II.. rerK>rt tm Fentonville Cnton 

School, n.'i-o 7-458: 59-27tV 
Turuer, JaH.. Board Control Reform School, re]>ort, 

59-315; 60-SJ. 
Tut hill, Ge<i. M., visitor Olivet (^ollegi«, report, 68- 

240. 
Tuttie. O. G., St«retary (Gratiot Co., report, 90-18. 

a, b, J, see note 2, i>age 806. 



Tyler, Rlisha. letter, 39.al9. 

Tyler, H. F.. visitor Olivet College, report, 894>288. 
Tyler, Moses (k)it, teacher of physical coltore. Uni- 
versity, report, < 0-239. 

Uhl. Edwin F., address, 90-105. 

Underwood, D. K., visitor University, report, 63- 

125. 
Uujohn, Wm., Regent Universit;r« memorial to 

Lipgislature, 52-31; Regent University, report, 

52-13. 
Upson, Chas., visitor Hillsdale College, report, 82- 

195. 

Vaile, E. O., address, 78-124. 

Vance, Joseph II., Steward University, report, 55- 

57-198. 286. 
Vandewalker, Misn Nina, addresses, 86-244; 90-194. 
Van Riper. J. J., Finance Committee University, re- 
port, 82-106: 8:j-15; 85-14; Regent University, t«^ 

port, 80-97; 8I-:J; 82-83. 
Venning, J., visitor Spring Arbor Seminary, report 

91-217. 
Vertin, John, viHit4)r Detroit (College, report, 83-121. 
Vincent, Jns. H., Supt. Lapeer Co., report, 68-99; 

69-U2; 70-H7; 71-86; 72-«2; 73-149: 74-40. 
Vroinan, J. P., teacher of Ancient Languages at 

Normal School report, 74-180; 75-212; 76-125; 

77-40. 

Wadsworth, M. E.. Director Mich. Mining School, 

report. 90-266 ; 91-12."). 
Walbridge, D. S., report on Kalamazoo Union 

School, 60-225. 
WaUlby. William, Hoard Control Industrial Home 

for Girls, niport, 80-199. 
Walker, A. E., Supt. Benzie (!!o., report, 69-52; 70- 

46. 
Walker. D. ('.. President Romeo Branch University. 

report. 50-63. 
Walker, E. C.. Regent University, report, 64-101; 




77-6. 

Walker, Edson G.. Supt. Lenawee Co., report, 7B- 
151; 74-42. 

Walker, (ieo. W., visitor Detroit College, report, 
91-162. 

Walker, Henry N., Attorney General, letter, 45-17. 

Walker, S. S., Finance Committee University, re- 
port. 76-94; 77-6: 78-19; 82-106; 83-15; Regent 
UniverHity, rejKirt, 76-91; 77-3; 78-8; 79-8; 8(WW; 
81-3; 82-SJ. 

Walkley, Ellsworth, visitor University, report, ,50- 
8:J. 

Wall. Ida L., visitor Raisin Valley Seminary, report, 
89-biH.'>. 

Wullnco, Geo. R., visitor Olivet College, report, 91- 
209. 

WnlHhe. .Tan. J., President Detroit College, report, 
8M1vH; 82-1S9; 8:1-120. 

Walter, E. L., vinitor Detroit (\>llege, report, 90- 
313: viwtor Ntmnal S<*hool, report. 78-,^4. 

Warner. D. C.. S<.'!cretJir>' Barry Co., report, 88-xv. 

Warner. K. C, Secretarj- Washtenaw ( o., report, 88- 
xxxviii. 

Warren, ti. W.. Sujit. Mecosta ('<».. report, 68-110. 

Watson, Ja«». ('.. r».«port on Observatciry at Univer- 
sity, r»9-221; Hketch of, Hl-xxi. 

Watz, Coiistuntine. vihitor (ierman American Semi- 
nary, n»port, SS-91. 

Waylaml, F.. lottor, :i7-20. 

Wtvidock, (t(H>. W.. lnsiH>ctor Mich. Military Acad- 
emy, rfiK)rt. 85-122. 

Weaver, (\{\, re|K»rt on Hudson Union School, 62- 
blUi. 
[ Wobl), Lindsi^y. ro|M>rt on Muskegon Graded School, 
! 75-:vs». 

Webb, Wm.. report on Welwter Union School, 62- 
bl**4. 

Webnter. KInier R., Secretary Oakland C-o., report, 
SS-xxvi; 91-:i7. 
i Wj.'bster, Oliver (?., Supt. (Uinton Co., report, 73- 
I 122; 74-19. 
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Welch, A. S., odilrefM. 52-132; Princii>al Nonnol | WillitA, Cbas. J.. Finance Committee Universitv, 

School, report, r>5-r>7-:W0; GlWl; fl 1-102. report. S.VU; 86-10; S7-l.%; 88-lC; 8S)-bl86; 90- 

WVlch, IWJraud F., Bupt. C'ulhoiiu Co., n-port, 7,*^ 2\^x lU-^s. 

114; 74-12. Will^on, Jrs. C. Trastee Institute for Deaf and 

WVllinKtim, 1. M. (I.N.), iwlrlrCHW. 80-bl2t): report on Diniib, report. N2-lt6. 

Ui'troit High S<rhfM>l, 7<l-2<51. ' Wilwin, K. A., Hecretary Tjennwee (/O., report, 91-25. 

Wells. H. (>.. mtiriKirial. 8.'>-r>:{. Wilmm, J. If., Sfcretary Houghton Co., report, 90- 

Welln, Jfnttie 1., viwitor Mich. Fumalo S«.-niiuary, re- , 19. 

port. sr»-'.lH. Wincholl. A., Rodent University, r*i|M)rt. r»4-:)l,61; 

Wt'st. F. J., fciUH'n'tary LiikoCo., roport, S9-a*iS. .%.*i-r>7->r), 119, 1h7; tenehor of Z<K>lotfy at Univer- 

WVtsell, C. ('.. rrincipal Monroe Youn;^ Lu<ii<'s' hity. mporl. r».'>-tti); 6«M7; «7-l8J; 08-lW; 69-22:?; 

Hitminary, ropoi^ S2-22(); i*rinci|uil SiMnorvillo ■ 70-2::s; 7 l-l^M. 

Schf>ol, rojiort, X.V124 : S<V-l2y. Wiunor, Jnstin, uddroBs. 83-rj7. 

Wh«'<»lt»r. Hen. S., Snpt. Wjishti-naw Co., report, 69- , Winhton. R. M.. Secretary Clinton Co., report, 89- 

137; 7<M:U; 71-12»'.; 7;;-102; 7 l-.-il. . ii:i2: 90-14; JU-pJ. 

WhiH»Ior. Joliii J., report on liist Saginaw Union Wirt. l>:ivi<l, visitor Olivet College, report, 6-1-166. 

Sch(M)l, .')9-27t. . Wisliani, S. E., visit 'jr Adrian College, report, 63- 

Wli<t>ler. TliomaH. roport on MuftkeK:on I'nion , 142. 

SchiMil. 62-birM. ' WiHiior. 1). A., report on Hillsdale 'Union School, 

White, ( i(H>. S.. addM'ss, Sa-iyG. 62-bl 1>. 

Wliitiutr, Hftnry, Redout University, report, 58-6."); Wij*tn'r, (iw*. W., visitor University, reoort, 4!>-183. 

63->L ' Withcy. Mrs. S. L.. visitor Sonierville School, report, 

Whitinii, Jc.seph, Faculty Cuivprsity, report, II- S.'M'il. 

:i^9j : 42-:<71j. : \V<kk1, n. L., Regent University, report, 58-63; 60- 

WhitiUk'. JuHtiu R., vinitcjr l{;it<le ('nn-k Coll»**;e, re- . i:Jl: 61-79; 62-b1; 6S-7i*. 

IKtrt, 86-72; visitor German Anit'rican 8eiuiuary, W004I, S.. report on Katon Rapids Union School, 

nM>ort, 85-121;. ■ 59-271. 

Whitney, C. L. i(\ I).). lotUTs. 64-;W: 6.V2:J; Snpt. . W«MHibridife. William. Acting Governor of Mich., 

(^aiMi i'o., n>port. 67-:i'i. I an act to eNtablish University, 51-1 ; extract from 

Wljit.ney. 1^. 1)., visitor Jjapeer Seminary, report,! uif>ss4g«>, 5I-riS. 

(WK-'iii. I WfMNlford, Sidney H., Supt. Macomb Co.. report, 

Whitney, Milton .1., Snpt. ITtMighton (*o.. report, : 72-liw. 

74-27, 2>»>; 75-13. _ I W<KMlhulI. J. A., n>port Woodstock Manual Labor 

Wilrox. K. N.. lU'tTi'nt University, report, |l>-ir); 47- . SiMi.iunry. 49-104. 

b'.»; 48-.v.«: 49-JI3; 5i>-l.=i. i WoodrnfT. (lOo., visitor Unirenuty, report, 6.5-80. 

Wilcox. M. A., Vrt'^idonl Kalamn/.oo College, report. WiMidnilT, 11. H., Secn*tary Roscommon Co., report, 

SS-lOi : K9-b2»r>. Sl)-u7tl. 

Wilkins, lioss, a'ldre«<A. 52-81: Rngent University, W«MMlridT, Mrs. Jt)hn, visitor Somervillo School, r»- 

H'pjjrt. ;«S-.Si-.: 4l-:;v',j. port.S7-2^. 

Wilkinh. Win. i)..n»port on fXftroit Ljbrary, 7.'J-:120; Woodward, A. B., Judge 8uprt»me Conrt, Territory 

reiMirl on tearhiTs Drtniit M:h«H>lM, 74-2_*ti. " of Mich., an act to establish University, 51-4. 

Wilkini-on, .laf». K.. (*liai>hun Akeh'y Institute, re- , Wo<Klward, Mrs. Rose, H«'crotary of Benzie i^o., re- 
port. 91-1:Vk _ port, KS-xvii; K9-a4:<; 9tMl. 
Willanl, Klem. Suf)t. .Morirr>e Co., report, 7t)-l03; WiMxiwortli, (i. L., S»cretiiry Iron C'o., report, 88- 

7I-«,N: 72-llU; T.Mrt."*: 7 4-rd. xxii; S9-a:.7 ; 90-19. 

Williinl. ^iisK. Stall- Hnrinl <ir F^ilucation, reiiort, W«MMl\vorth, T. R., visitor Nt)nnal School, report, 



Ml!:inl. insK. Htali- Ijnrinl <ir h^itucation, reiiort, WiMMlworti), 1. R., vii 

5H-11; .59-121: iU\-M', 61 97: 62-bl3: Uoitvnt Vni •<7-l.^. 

VMr*»ity. report, 61-l'il: 6.")-:.l: 66-:<7; 67-i:.7: 6S-171; Woolnonirli. W. W.. n- 

69--'ni: 7l>-r.t;{; 7l-lii2: 72-I»)'.»: I'A-JSH; visitor Oil- .S,-lio<il. 62l»''l. 



port <m Rattle C*reek Union 

vet <'olU»»{<«. ri*p<»rt. 7*»-J-.»2. Woriner. li. S,, visitor Mich. Military Academy, r©- 

WillianiH. An>Hrt. .Jr., I'rinripul Mieh. Illind .School, imrt. -S l-ri4. 

ii'Ti(»rt, S6 P''^. Wriiilit. Tlio^.. report ou Sunday ScImmiIs. 66-1B9; 

WiUianiH. K. S., Rorid to Supt. Tublic histrnt-tion. l»7-j:'.l : <».S.Jl:;: 69-2'.n«; visit4»r Olivet College, re- 

l2-3'.«li. IM.rt.S2-.II2. 

Willi'iir.'.. lii-o. v.. Far'iUy i:iij\.T-*it>. repor*. II- Wricl.i. .•^.. rt^jxirt on Rattle Creek Union School, 

.'^v.jj: l*J-:{7lj; >'k.tr:i of. Sj-.xxiii. ! 51-r)7.!: 52-U■.^. 

WIMianiM. llonry S.. SmjiL Van IJniri Co.. n«port, 

7.'H9l: 7 l-T*^. ... Y»"Tn:tn-. Cliii!?. (\. Supt. M an 1 net te Co.. report, 69- 

Williani**. .l«)'»»M'liini' A.. vi»«iti»r Mi«*li. I'-niah* Ci>l- p»7. 

I«'g«.'. ri-p'»rt. J»0-;;:r,, York. Rev. L. C.. Supt. (Jenesei* Co., reiM>rt, 67-47; 

WilliJiiii'*. .luM'ph |{.. :t■lli^•^'^, .1.1-. 1 1 -.'.'.•: rr<"<iilfnt tiS-t**.. 

.■\:,'rieulturiil Colli'*,'!', p !■•. If. :»"».. ■i7-;Ji:{: 5s-I-. Yo-t, i:ii7.;»l»'th, vi-itor Hills<lale College, report, 

Wilt^ln)^. 0. ('., H'port ou ( lintou I. nioii .Srliooj. Hl-l^ii. 

5^»-2«'»:, .... ., YonnKhnf«band, L., r(*port <in Detroit Homt»opathic 

WIlhaniH. W. R.. visitor I mvrrsity. rt-i>ort. <>i-l9.i. ('t>lh'i'»». 72-241. 
WillitK. IMwm. JKJfln-^.:.. >:J-M. _•.; : sl-:i7: s.'i-:.<; 

SS-l.'i.'i; I'rini'ipil Noriii;il Si*!<ool. i»«poi». S l-"i2: 
I K.*i-J»*, ; Still' lioiiiit of Fini'itrioM. ri-j'ort. 6I-H7; 

62-bl::: 6:H2-^: 6 1-l.i.'.; ♦i.V."': «i6-t>: 67-r<^; 6N- 

Jo-.; l»9-J i7 . vi:-jfiir Moiirin* ^tiiini.: Lu'iii '•' S' ::.:- 
li.•lr.v. ti«»-jiT. 

a. h. j, •«••«■ iioti- _', pji^'i' "'.'I'. 
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Acadonup.s: <Hoe lnrorp«>nil»»«l lnstitnti<uiP. nl«o 
StHte niul Inoorponitt^i InstitiitiMUHi: as hranohoH 
of tlio UiiiviTsity. (w-o l'uivors«it.v, hraiii'lms (»f i. 

Adrinn C'oIl»'»f«: 75-x«*vi: Tfi-lxxxii; S.*{-lxxv: S-l- 
xxxviii; S.Vxxix: lii^torLcal Hki'ti'h. SO->;i: inis- 
oollHnoous. (i><-ir»>; 71--".«: 7 l-xrix: r»«n<»rlf», Hnanls 
of Vir*itnr8. «2-h:il ; iWMiii; liS-VJT; 7 I-ISM; S.V71 ; 
HiUM: S7-lVi; S;'.^^l ; SlM»i2;i: llO-Ji^'s: t»I-i:«:: F>re«i- 
dont (<)r Spcn'taryi, r»l»-lM: r»0-l7l ; «»LM)2:t:<>-l-M7: 
«<i-7M: r»S-JUi; 7 1-i+s; 7:{-2«il; 74-1-11: 7.'i-2:>H: 7«-l7h; 
77-'«J; 7S-K^: 7n-fW; 8I-Jl»S; h->-l*^«; S:j-ll(i; S 1-128; 
K.'*-!'!-*; S7-177: HtatistioH, is«H»8iat<* uud Incorpor- 
aUmI liiRtituiionH, statist 108). 

Adrian Lyceum: act to inciirporato. r>l-r»41 ; acts 

ivlatinif to, ril-r>2('. 
Adrian Soininnrj'. net to incorjiorMto.jM-'jlU. 
A<irian llni(»nSoliooI: doHcriptioii of, 7 l-'-i'U: reports, 

ii5-ri7-i:«; .V.»-2:ir): rr>-h7:<; 7.V2U'J; 14-2'\'r, 7.V2I*','; 

7<>-22l: i*tatif*ticR.jf«<H» (iradtM.1 Sohuols). 
AgaHf^iz Mfinorial. 7 l-xci. 

A*?ricnltural CoIU'Uh i Ijinsinvl : 5.V57-10; 4 1-271: r»J»- 
W:«2-al2;(>4-2*: U.VlS; «r,-24 : «r-ll^: «S-l«;i: (»». 
17>; 7<>-lS*>: 7l-2ri; 7.V2I, 74-xrv. 172: 7.Vlxxxviii; 
7(Hxix; 7»-xlviii; S0-2V; Sl-xxvi; S'J-:i:.; S.'t-lxix; 
S I-xxx: S.l-xxiv: S(>-Tv.^ 
act To t^Htablisli. .">.">-."» 7 -271. 
adnii^-iion to: 5r»-r>7-:ki'.»; 00-122; 0S.2iy: on ccrtifi- 

cat»». K4--1. 
alt.'Tulance: (\V>-1\ lo7; «7-n*>; »iS-l»'.2, 21»i, 217 ; (»»- 

1S'>, 2ri4; 7«>-lM-i, 27^; 71-2'"., 21.".; 7:i-2r.«; 74-17:); 

7.V1W; 70-UW: 77-21: 7S-12:S(l-l.^!;: Sl-'il; S2-U:i: 

s:P.»7;S4->2;SO-:i5i: S7.17:J; ;♦(»-. '»5J: >,tMtisticH. coni- 

parativp, S4M77 : S<;-:r.»: K7-172; \)H-li\X 
ballot inH iKsiHnl, S.'i-.'i2; SO-13. 
constitutional convention, debate in concornin«, 

ol-24»5. 
cour-M'S of stu.lv: .■»:>-.">7-31(i;0O-ll;02-b221;rilM3'.; 

«>4-l Irt; (i.Vl i:i ; t»r»-i:i(«; «7-L'in; (5S-2ril; 7 l-24rt: 7:{- 

2:.!*; 74-17:.; 7r»-r,»<»; 77-22; SI.1»2; s2-U;^; Vi.yi: S4- 

^»: S5-47; SO-40. 11 ; S7-J7J, nr.; «M»-2'U. 
d«Mlication I'xm'ifs^.M. r>.'»-ri7-27'». 
•Mliication at, aIi•lr^'-^. Pn;s. O t 'hue, lMK-ir»0. 
eHtahhf-linient of, memorial, Tt I -2(»f), 2lt); .')4-12; 55- 

57-271*. 
ex]"'nHi«s: 55-57-:Ul; (>3-lll;S,'{-«w: averaffo annual. 

7S-H: v»-:,u. 
fnoulfv,(i<>-U; 0:{-137: 74-l.««i; 75-10>; SMK); S-VX.; 

S.V.": NlV-i i; S7-i:(); »(»-2t;i. 
fuiantMal stati'iufnt. 00-M; S1-S8. 
fun«J. Jiist<»ry an<l condition of. 75-xxxiii. 

^s«M» Kimilf. »Htncatititial'. 
vmilitat.-s: li-r of. Sl-'.'l ; S"J-1 U; HIWM : S |.«^1 ; H5- 

:il: i>ocnpatiin:«<or forrni-r, r»i;-l:;rt; <»S-217; 7.'{-2r>9; 

7ri-li'»; cuiijparitivf tabif. s.'Uxx: S7-172. 
grounds and biiiliiinKs. dt'xcript ion and |tlan, 75- 

hi«^to'"i<'al flketcli of. -^(^71. 

ina'i»,'ural ad<ire-s. Vu"^. IMwiu Willits. S5-:d. 

lab-.r ^\>lon\ in. t;ii-112; 0S-2:»*;. 

laMics as studi-nts. 70-^7'*. 

l4-;iislation •'onciTnin^;. 55-57-277. 

njilit'jry <l»']i*irriiii»iif , K !-*<» ; N.'>-4<i. 

n-ciipls, 1 ■»■.:■ lo 1>N». S0-;{7«;. 



A^ricnltnral Collf^r*'. f'Vmtitni^'tt. 
I rrpf)rt8: Bojinlnof Visitor^. 50-I«l;S»-b221;!M-12« 
I President (Secretarj), 55-57-Sl«, n:?2; 5H-17: 5«- 
I 1 W ; «'i-b22(»; 0:H:i7 ; 04-1 15: 05-1U7 : 00-107 : 07- 

2fi9; 0S-21"»; ri(>-2rt2; 7<>-27»{; 7 1-241 : 7:5-2.57; 74-17.1; 
7.5-lW; 70-niS: 77-.ij ; 7H-I2; H<)-13«; Sl-Srt; 82-143; 
H;MM : K |.st) : 8,5-15 ; 80-:fti ; 87-170 ; «M>-2r.l : rttat« 
' R<»ard of F.ilncajion, 58-12; .5»-l2.S; 0(»-ll; 01-97: 
Trt»a»«nr*»r, .55-.57-'.U7; .58-;<7; ,5i>-IH.'»; 0<>-77, 
redes and retrnlations, 55-57-'.Ul ; 58-<>l. 
Htuii-^ficfl, additional, (net* State and Incor|>oratC(] 
Institutions. statisticB). 

Atrriruitnritl Pidi'ications. list of, 55-57-33^). 

Africa It nr«' in ]>ublic ftclu>oIs: arKnnient for. 44-12; 
•'Xlnict from earlier reiKirt, 51-4I.'». 

Aknh^y [nstitnte liJrand HavHn'. report. ?M-rri. 

Albion Collfire: 0.5-1*'.; 0<>-12: 08-lfKJ; OlMxi; H^-Wt; 
71-27; 7*J-27; 75-xcvi ; 7<>-lxxxii; 8."Hxxv; 84- 
xxxix: 85-xxix: liistorical ski*t<Mi. 8t>-:j^l: r**iM»rtR, 
H«»:inls (.f Vi^iitors. 06-lU ; 84-i:i:i: 8«M)2i4 : »0-:««; 
iM-lU':Presidoat. 00-^2; 08- '29; 7f)-i^l; 7l-2:rt; 72- 
217; 7:t-2«i«;: 75-2-.ii; 7t»-lHrt; 77-«<7 : 78-^9; 71)-»*.2; 8(>. 
2«»:,; 81-111; 82-l>»'.; 8;j-l n'.; 84-121*; 8.5-76; 80-i.W: 87- 
is.-, ; 88-^<^ : *Mi~lW; JM-137; Truft^M's. 02-b.11: 04-lM: 
statist ics.iH-eStati'and Incorponited InatitntiimH, 
statistics.!, (mi* Sprinur Arbor S(«ininary. also \\\i»- 
lejan S«*nunar.\ and FVunUe CoH^'^iate Institat«4). 

Albion Ffinale CoUfije, '.see Albion Collfne, uIbo 
Si>rini; .Arl»or SMuinary. and Wfsleyan Seminary 
anii I'Vniali* (\)lU»KiHt«' Institute). 

.\lcotH»lic Drinks: stimulants and narcotics. etTecta 
of on liinnan system, address, Jos«'ph LlHtnbr«M)k. 
8.'U2ri«i: iiietlnKls of tf-achintf elTectH of, address, 
Mary Lon^'huano, 8S-11M. 

A'cDiia County, reports: Sehool Tn»pe<?tor8, extract b, 
01-172: S»»cri*larieK of I'n. Hoanls of ScIkmiI Ex- 
am innrs. t)l-3: Township Supt8., 75-19; oxtraci8. 
77-17'*. 

AU'er Connty. rejuirts: Secretary of t'o. Boartl of 
School Kxanuni>rs, tM-4. 

Alle^'an Acailemy, aet to incorporate, 5I-')14. 

.\ll**i:an Coiinty. reports: Co. Supts.. 07-24: 08-43; 
OO-ltJ: 7n-:{'5: 71-U; i:\-W; 71-:); 7.5-:i: scho<il In- 
sjH'ct'ir**. 0.5-173: extracts, fil-lr')'.); ti.*{-ll: ronmrka 
on. 55-57-'ii:i ; 51M17: S«MTetarle*» of Co. iioanis «»f 
Seh«M.l^:xarI•.i^l•r^^..S8-xi:8JMl:W:•MM;<»l.f.:Towu- 
Hhii» Sujifs.. 75-li'; 7«-27; extnicls. 77-142, l.Vi, 17«. 
2«'rt. 2lri. 2Jrt; 7U-xxxii. 

Alle:,"»n L'nion School: report, 02-b7."»: K*uti8tics, 
isi" (irad«*<l S«'hoolsi. 

Ahna Colle:,'e: reixirts, Hoard of Visitor-*. 88-90; 8U- 
b.'2h; !M-i:k): Pn-siilent, 8U-b:i2«'.: 1MK-:!0H; <M-14I: 
htutistics, s(>«* State and Lncor|K)rattHl Institu- 
tions). 

Alnionr Cninn S<'i'ool: report, 5*J-2:W: HtatisticM, 
"Mv (Irailed Si'hocilsi. 

AlitioMt Youiik; Men's Sociefj, act to incorporate, 

5i-r»i2. 

Ann Arbor, collection of schf>ol taxes. ,51-4^. 

Ann Arbor Female S«Miiiuary, act toincorporute, 51- 

:»17. 
Arm Arbor l.'nion School: de^^criptioa of. 7'l-2.'i3: 

reiMirtM. 5.5-57-»:'.7 : 5J»-2I1, 2">n; 74-2:»»; 75-:««: 70- 

L_'.»: statist ie-. ^ee (yra'leil Sch'»<»lsi. 



a. b, J, en'o Dute 2, page 
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Alpena County, reports: Schiiol ln»iii»ctop*.t»xtmcU, 
l>l-173; HMnarkH, 51MWT: HtKTrtariw of ('<i. Hitiinlt* 
ff of Idohool F.icRiniiifrr*, Stl-aJl^: Townbiiip SiiptM., 

• extractH. 77-142. 1^1. ilG. 

AUH*iia Union ScIum)!: report, 7<»-224: etntintic's, (wm? 

Graded SclKx»lb). 
Antrim diunty. n'prirts: Co. Siu»th., 7ii-l<U: ' \-l: 
Sch«K»l iQHpertorH. extnirtH. fll-17:S: S«"On't;iri»'s of 
l*o. HouiiIh of SohtKil^ Kxaiiniirn*, SJ>-iil(»: iM|-7; M\- 
5:TownHlnp Supts.. 7.">-.'>;i; 7<>-:i**: extrai'tn, 77-11:1. 
IM.ilrt. 
ApiMmitdH for Pcliools. ■l7-al»;2; ,M-:c»ri, 4t57: m^vi: 
♦W-IO: iiildn^x. J.K. Cnmibif. S2->l*: antlmrity i»f 
tniHtWH to purohuHo. fti*.. «. r,, S7-'^4l: btatihtios. 
H<>-271: (h4*t» I)ictiiinjiri<'i». (ilnljrt., Maps'i. 
ArnnHC County, n»p«»rtH: St'on-tarU's of Co. Ik»ard- nf 

SchtMil KxainintTs, NS-xi:!M .'). 
Arithmetic. meth(MiH of toiiclniiK. H2-aiis. 
AfltfeRHor: tiniwn of, .M-;^!. Xi\ .i.i». 'Mm, :tt>>, ;Wi«, :w). 

4W: rpfuKHl to |>a> iirrier. h. c. 1M)-N». 
Att<>DdaDCO ut Mcliool: ri-*.i32j ; .'»l-l«:»; GS-lli; 7l)-J: 
S«-al»,uU. 

etutintw-H of, .-JG-V.*; :$7-n»: ;iS-H:;j«M»l:l<>-:>24j; 11- 
:C>(>j:42-J'>K".rt'j:-i:i-l">: l-l-2!»; I.VlJf*; AiWlii 17- 
hTi, a«i|. a^^•. IS-IO : IJ»-H.^; .'►0-lii.>: ."> l-rt:e: .'>2--'»»:i : 
r» l-l(H»: .■».■»-.') 7-r»:J«i. :.74. tMl-, ."»S-MI: .*i!Ml(>; <»<>-J7i!; 
«I-2I»;: «»2-l»J7ri; r»:{-l74;«4-:i«li; (>.V:iIJ; «»«-l77; «i7- 
2:»l: OS-;ri«'.«; ♦»»-:>■:. : 70-:t;i4 ; 71-L"*J; 7L'-J»;2; 7:i-.Vi: 
71-viii: 7.Vxxxviii ; 7<i-xvni; 77-\liv; 7S-vi; 79- 
vii;St»-|ri: Sl-xxxviii; S*J-;W: SlUxxxviii: S-l-l ; 
H.Vxlvii; M»-xxxv; S7-xxxix;NS-l\ii: s{)-xiii:1H>- 
xxx; 91-xxxiv: ooinparalivo, -111-71; r»l-ii:'.; .'»*,>-,iJ: 
«>-'.»: lit -4 ^ : ti-J-H-*!: <:{-««'; 71-v; 7«»-viii; Sl»-;i27; 
dut^nim, hJ-xlii-xliii; S.Vv. 

lianiKii ('tmnty. n^portn: SMrreT:irii»^..f Co. noar(i«>of 
School Kxaiiiin«TH. ^**«>-an: *M)-\i; tM-(J: 'I'tiwuhliip 
Sui>1s.. 7ri-ril: I'xiraofs. 77-t>1. 

Barry < 'ouuty, n'p'>rlf: Ct». Siipt.'*., U7--7 ; <iS-i;i ; iW)- 
A^; 70-:v.«; .If-:'-".; 7l-.>: School ln.-*i»<MMi.j«.. <».'i-l_77: 
i»xtractf«. HI-17:v. li.'(-l;!, .M: n'nlaIk>^. .■►,'»-'» 7 -'iCi; .'iJI- 
'Ai^i hJ»'<*nitan»'», of Cti. lioani.s of Srhinil Kxainiri- 
«TH, SS-xv; H!>-all: IM-U: 'J'ownship Siipt^., 7.'>-.'.l; 
7<>-*N«'xtractH. 77-UM, 1".^. l-'l. l'.".*. :'lii: 7J>-xxxii. 

Hntl.h* Cri'i'k ( olh'p". 7."»-Xfvi; S."Mxxvi : s i-xxxi\ : 
S."i-xxx:hiHfor>cal Hk«Mi"h. S(MK*i:n'i't»rts. |{<»:iril of 
Vmitors. sr»-7J: HJM).'l'-; «.M»..<<r.i; «M-l.".l : l»riH«l»nf 
(8tM«n..rary ». 7.Vi«i7: 7s.'.»j; 7!»-t;;'.; Sl-i i:.;K |.i:j7: s:,. 
hi; Kl>-71 ; S7-l'Xi; IH-l.'iJ: Mali^iu-h. .f-i* Stati- ami 
1 ucorponiti'<l I list it ut ioiisi. 

llattlt* Cn*<'k I nioii Scln.iii: tli*srripti«u>, 7.'»-:;'iI; 7 I- 
im: r»'iH)rlt*, .M-TiiJ : .'»*J-Hi": riJ>-J..l: r»'J-l).7: l:\-■.•^•■J. : 
7-1-270; 7."i-;il'i; 7<i-_:i7: stati'^tii's, ..m-i- (haiU'il 
Sch'M)lb'. 

Hay City Uuioii S<*h(Mil: rvp<»rt. r»Jl-2'»'i: nt.'it i.-ti"'-*. 
'■MV (jruded Schools-. 
iiy Counry. report t-: ( 'o. Siipt^., r»S-l>»; <»J»-|li: 7H- II ; 

17V; extracts. fil-lT;;; ri'inark-. TilJ-.M": Si-iTfiarii— 
<if Co. |{<»MnUof Si-ho..| l.x.iiiiMiiT'.. M»-ai::: lH).:ii; 
*.*l-i;i: e^lral•T^•. N'2-'.'; s.'f-xr.xii: rnviiiship >upls.. 
7. '»-.'iri;«.x tracts. 77-11:5, l<l. ".'IT.^I''^ 7it-xh. 

IV'IleiUf* CiiiiMi ."M'ti'-til: ri*rioit . .~i.'i .'»7*lll: slat i-tic^, 
<H««e ( iradtnl S<*hoolhJ. 

IJcn/ie County, rfpurt-^: Cti. Supt-i.. <>«»-."i2; 7n-l«".; 7 I- 
r.»: 72-11; 7;j-li'!'; 71-M': .S'crelatH". nf ( o. l;..:ir..s 
of Scho4i| Kxaifiiuerx. SS-,\vii:S«>-;ii:i:1MH I: Io-au- 
hhip Siipts.. 7r)-V.*; 7<»-''0: extract •«. TJ-l'.. 

lierrien < "oiiutv, ri'pnrt-: ' "«»- SMpi".. ♦i7-.'*': *»■> 1"^: <»'.!- 

:»:{; 7ti-K.; 71 -:»<': 72-1.'.-. 7.'M!«i : 7 1-1 1 : 7.'i -.S.l I 

InfiM'<'toi^. ri."i-i«ii: I'xt ra-Ms. til -1.1: JlIl-IJ: ii - 
mark^. ."iri-.*»7-«lMi;.*i'.>-:!l'': ^nTi-rai h'h nl i d. iHiartt-. 
of Selioi>l l-.xaniiii«-r-<. XN x\iM. M> all : ixli.ii-t-. 
K2-i: lovsn^hip Siipf-.., 7.'i-'il; 7l> '.1 : exiivu'i-. 77 
lit. I.V.*. l"!. i- II. J 17: 7'.J wxiii. xlv. 

liihif. t'li' t«*ach)iit; of ia -i'>iiiii;>.. I 1 |.'i. 

Hiacklio;iiil lustuii-'. loii, 12-. ■•] : '>I-1"<-*. 

lilair ]-.<lia*;ili<ii!al liill. :tiMri"<-. I.. K. > i!^W*\ S.'i-Jll. 

Hlunk^ f<ir sclionj (.thi'i-i". .'i l-i I 

liliml. Sc! 1 fi»r; ."i.'i-rM-i-.: S0.:|. P.M. 11'.': S|. 

xxMi. 1". = : S2-:t;; s;{ .. vi: s |. xvxn ^ Ml-wii . act 
ehiuliii-liiiii;, .M-ipi; i»-^['.!af iiiTi Tmi. ."il-lj: rf|>iiit*. 
of ."<np».. S'J-l.iJ; S;i l<i.;. S|--..; Mi "'.•; SS-TJ; ^t ,•,^.- 
tic!*. '"iH' Stal'" ami I ii«"<i! pMr:iti-. 1 I ii-^r jt iinnii-i, 

llo;iri(H of l)i}iii*alio:i mi ii cnrpi'iaii-il citu^. wf:|t<>.. 
tie-.. SO-'.;. 

KoiiniMof Si-liiMil |-,\aiahitMr>. tM>4> Ciiicii^k ni>;i:<l>. tif 
SehfMil Kxaniiiiefr* . 



hnj' 



HonnlKof Sch(M>l IiispectcirH.'.sei* School Itihp««ctort»). 
lionil from ci>utnictor for building 8ch(.H>l-houHc, 

liability (tf trust rt-s f<ir failure to iakf», H.c.,S7--'4r>. 
Houds: antlxirity of scliool di.>*trict to iHj*ue, h. c, !M- 

22:i: extent, of iiip.trict'rt authority toisHui*. r c. Sl- 

lJook-ke4'pin»r in public ncIiooIs: arKument for, ■II-'); 

♦»xtraci fron» earlier report. .~»I-41U. 
lt(M>krt: list of. for {e;u'herM. •17-altt4: list t>f. in office 

of Snpi. tif I'ublic In^tructio-), li^-lTi: rtMuarkr* on, 

r> I-IKJ. iMH« Library iHMikrt, aL-^o Text-lM><lkh^ 
Hot any: relation of. to crudiHl hcIhk)! work, add n>f>H. 

•luiia A. Kint?. 77-219: the new. address. W. J. 

lieal. St»-27.-i. 
Branch Coaiity. n'port»i: Co. Suptn., <»7-»); (iS-T.S; 

li!»-.-.»»: 71>-1P<: 7:i-112: ScImm.I liisjHVtors. Ii.")-1^2; 

♦•xtractH. (>1-lit>: r).'t-l2. -t'M remarks. ,">.">-."> 7 -t^H>; ."»!<- 

:U>: S«H*r«'taries of Co. IliMirdr* of Scho(»l ICxainin- 

er**. .Sj»-;ilT: JM1-I2: UI-I-'j: Towi.HJiip Supls.. 7i"i-»)7; 

7tJ-:ri: extract»i, 77-144, l.M. !>:>. 2tXi. 2U«i. 217. 221, 

22»'i; 7S>-xxxiii. 
Hroiison I'uion Sch<t<tl: report. .'».'>-.'> 7-141 :stalif«licH, 

i-ee (ir.'idecl .S*h<»ol.»-i. 
lUii'hanan l'nii>u St'hool: n'port, Ti^-bSl: stati.sticH, 

(Hi-t^ (tra'hHl Sdioolsi. 

Calhoiiti County, n'portn: t'o. Siii^lf*.. ri7-;tl; OS-Til; 
(iiir.i; 70-")l: 71-r.;i: 72-17; 7:Mll; 74-12: School 
In^piH'tiM-M. ti,"»-l'.ij : extract'^. <il-lT7; (>.'i-l:<. ri4 ; n»- 
markK, .'i.'i-.'M-'iH; ."ilt-.M".': Si'eretarieHoi' Co. HoanlH 
of S'h«M)l Kxauiiiii-rii. siJ-al"*: extra<'tH. S:;-|»;; 
'I'owii.-Jiip Siipts.. 7.V7i>; 71»-ii»';«»xtracts, 77-114. l-Mi. 
lN>, 2«X). 207. 221; 7!»-xlii. 

Cans CoiiMi>. report*: Co. Supt:*., 4»7-:io; liS-.'u ; tJt)- 
f,;l; 70-:i7: 72-rd : 7:*i-I17; 71-14: 7.'i-«<: School In- 
Hpoct.ir-*. l2-iiiHj; (j.vi>-, ; ,.xtractN. 4il-17^: (»:{-4:;; 
rtMuarks, ."i."i-,'i7-'il7 : .V.l-'.U^*: Secretarii-s of t-.i. 
Koardh of >chool_ Mxauiinerr^. extracts, S2-!': 
Tnwiiship .Siipt.'*.. 7.'i-7:»; 7<i-:^''; «'xtraclH, 77-144, 
ivj, L'lhi. -jt.?, ■J|7. 222. 227. 

( 'aMso]ioli«* I iiioa Sciniol* n'poit-. ,'».'i-."»7-l4tl; .*>!>- 
2.*i7: statistics is«»i' (irad(*d iS«'ho«ils''. 

Ceh-biatioiis, Si-hooj. H»-l^. 

( 'en*'!!'*. Seliool. i>ih' « 'hlhlren '. 

CenfiTxilh' L"nui!i SirhiNil, Vt]* l>"».'i: Htatistics, imH» 
Cradeii Srhools. ) 

Cer!ilu'at»"«: 
clmniiMer <»f ap|>licaut for, privih'iretl conimuni- 
c:irion.>4 to examining; ollicer iiMative t<». s. c. 
SI !'.•:,._ 

form of. ."i! ;;'.»r». 

»;ra«les mid riM|iiir<>inents. addres**. Mphniiiii 

.Marhl... S2-2.i.!. 
Niiriual Schiiol. •«. i-.. ,ss l;;:j. 
sjiTial. s. c. SS 1:;l'. 
stall-: 7:J '.'2: 'U xliii: S2 12:«: SI 4'.«: chanu*' in 

law.WO :M: list nf {.«>rsiin.s holdMii:. 7 I l<'7; 7."i 

i:-.7; 7<i ::i_': s;; in; sii p.«; SS .'*; .|i:e<.tioas 

n-i'd. SS i:-: Sll liJM; Jni'.n; iM 4;i, .*..'.: sta- 

li'.tics. Sl> a 2."i. 
. Mati'.iii".. lil Ji'i; ti-J \,':^): li:i 1-0: Ii I 2ifi: 7 1- 

lx\ix: sn ..-Sl h s-J j-.i; s:\ ,•»: S| Iwiii; S."i 

Iwii: sri I XV. S7 Imx; SS Ixxxvii; S«» xlii: 

'.M> xiix: ill liii. 
third i^iaih". ii»f.i»"<| h<;;:slat ion. *M xii. 

i -I ■• l'i\ai!<itiat inn .'ind cei t itie-ition: alxoTeaeh- 

iTs. fX'iiiiiii.ii ii •:! of >. 

I !■ ira<'l'r iii.pi<.\> : it. tin* h''iditiKoli;<>rt of-lmlv. 

a>{.lii >•, l> i^iil lii>^\fll. Sli 21)1. 

< I -ir.!.-!!!' -I'l liii*:. aiidri'xs, Ki'\. Mowanl Muf- 
ti. -1. 1. I). !>.. s;m.'.^. 

I liiti :i-\<>i \ < i'lniv. ti'pMit<: Cii. Siipth., 70 r.«i: 72 
•1. 7'i I'l'; 7 1 I*; 7.'» 1.": SsTefarn-s of ("n. 
Iniarit- of S«'lfO)i| |-'.\aMiiiii>i^. i'\triici-, SU H; 
Ifiv. n-' Mi Siii.t"*.. 7.'i ;.".; 7'i-::'.i: extract-. 77 V'^K 
1 "»•'•. :«'! . J 1 7. 

Chaiio'li' 1 mi»-i Si'iniol: ri'p«*rt. -Ml J.V.*: -.f;iii>iies. 

-••I I I ; .|i :-'d ^«^■|:^ iOi*. «. 

t ■.'M*>i.M,'an ' n'iriTi . report-: < 'o. .Siipt^^.. 7^1 121; 71- 
pi; «-.'i,iiii| In^i-iiMi.ro. I'Xfra--!-. <il 17'.'; ri-iiiark*^, 
7tM :".l'.': .S.-i'|. t;o'n— nf * 'ti lloaid- nf Sciion] Mxaini- 
ii.M".. SS xi\;_s»» aV : rnwn-lup Snpi'-.. 7."i ii-: 74i- 
.'• '. •>\t i:ii-|-«. 77 1 r». 1-7. 

<'iutlrin att.ixhn:.' piivati- »ehiHilH, mco I'rivaie 

^ii'lmnN ■. 

( l.ii<:r<*n a(ti-n<iin»; public hcIioi>Is, statistics, 'hi' 
\ttiMi<laucei. 



a, b, J. mi' note 2, pa^e :K^>. 
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PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



CliiUlren, cenfiae of, BtutiHtioH: hotwooartiind 1(>. .'l(i- 
59: botweon fi and 17. ;{7-4«; IW IK; :jy \a ; -10 :ii4j; 
41-:i'iOj: 42-2l»!ij-2'.n»j: Iwtw.H.'n I arnl 1\ -Kl i:.; 
44-29; 4.V12:.; 4(»-L'4; 17 a'U. a^«; (S 10; J!» r,-; 
SO-ia**; 5l-«:i2: ;VJ-2o;i: ."» I t(H»: ,"15 -57 -:):$«;. r.74, 
«12; 5K-14i; 51»- llO; «() :!70: b^-tweon :> ami JU, lii 
2U5; r»2 b275; «3-l74: «»-2(Mi; «."» 312; «»ri-i:7: ti7 
r»l; <>K-299; <U>-:«).'i; 70-:«»; 71-2vj; 7'J-202: 111 
f>6; 74 viii, Ixxv : 7.'j-xxxviii ; 7<j-xviii; 77-xIiv: 
7ft vi; 7y-vii; S0-4rt; HI xxxviii: S2:i'-.; s:! 
Ixxzviii; ft4-l: K^-xlvii: SU xxxv; S7-xxxix;S« 
Ivii: Hl>-xiii: iMi xxx; !)l xxxiv: lM'tw<-<>n s ami 
14, 71-2H2; 72 -Jrti; 7.*$ -">(>: 7-i-viii: oomiianitiv*'. 
.'>»-22; «»<M»: <>1 4S; iV> aM; (»5-:n0; 72 i:.i); 7;t 
«0: 74- v; 7«i-viii; SO 32t5. 

(yhililn>n: coIonHl. ritfht of, 8. c. ti!r2.S: rich ami 
poor, UHHociatioti of in e^cIkk)!. .'>."> -57 .Vj. 

Chippewa ('<iunty, reportM: K<'Ii<m)I Ir\spiH'!h)rH, 
extrartH. 01-179: rpunarkh, 51> :W9: S<.»rn»tarii>H f>f 
C<». KoanlH of School KxaminjTs, SS xx; IS1> a.")!; 
1M»-14: SH-15. 

CitifH and townships, niiinlM>r reporting, (s<»e Town- 
Hliipt*). 

Citizi'u of tho world, advln'^s, An.stin (nH^riji', Sl-2l:{. 

Citi»>nH. riiLrhts and dntii^ of. addres>«, lion. K. 
Wilkins. .">2 ^t. 

City ftchooln: 75-lxvi: 7l» Ix: fitatistirs. financial. 
01 Ixxx: niiscelhuioouH. 51>-22; lU-lxxiv. «.poe 
<Tni<l(Hl ScIukjIm). 

Clark*8 school \,Ann Arbor': 50-61: hiHtorical skotch. 
5 1 -2W>. 

Clarkntou Aciuh>mical Institntc; act to incorpomtc, 

("laftsios: ndncntint; i)Ower of. addri»s»H. A. W. (Jmilii. 
fti{-272: in Krade work, addrcnj*, K. ('. TlM>nii»:«nn. 
»l-2rtO. 

Clinton Connty. ropf)rtH: Co. Siii)tH.. li7-:^.>: <»S Hi': 
«0 Uti; 70-»il: 71-:»'<; 72 ."i**.: 7:; 122; 711'.': bjchcnil 
InsiKHTton*. (i.5-ll»ri; i»xlractf». «Jl-lTv; iV.l i:<; n.*- 
innrkH. 55-57-»Jl7 ; 5!Miy: Si'cri«ijiri«'M of Tn. 
lioardsof Sch<»oI Examinorn. S«.»-ar,2: JM)-|4:!M- 
Ifi: TownHhip Snpt-^., 75-77; 7<i-4U: extract?.. 77- 
ItHl 1H7, 207. 222. 

Clinton Institnte <Mt. Clcnicns': report >«, .50-7n; 51- 
2.S4; 52-177: act to incorporate. 5 l-.'i2l, y.i\. 

Clinton I'nion K<*Iuk)1: n»port. 5!>-2U2: ^tat.i'-tics, 
(t«w(irade\i Scl»H»lh>. 

Co-«Klncation: 55-."i7-.'iJ»: colle^'e. HlMilt>. iHoe L iii- 
verHlty). 

Ct)ld water Union School: dj«*criiitii>n. 7 '»-:".» -7: 7 I- 
272: reportH, 5.5-57-447; 51»-2«i4: «2-bl>:i: 7:{-*i7: 
74-272: 7.5-:l23; 7<»-2r): statiHtios i.mh' liiadi-*! 
Sf.'hoolHi. 

College inliicat ion: objei*t. of, a<ldr« •'•*. A. 1^. Ilaynes. 
H!>-bl44: Hcope of . ad<lr<'ss. ChaK. Scott. S9-J>l.'iri, 

ColIcKe. female, state. 55-57-27. 

College: ihriciplinc, a'Mress. l'n*H. (nKirc** K. llnnt- 
inf?. Alma <'olli-»f:e. sJ'-bPW: Htmlics. tl<i» limit of, 
addrcHH. Prof. Ah'xandiT lladliM^k. K:ilani:i/.(»«> 
Colh'«i>. SJ»-bl.V«: w<irk, ni<"?h<»d«<<if. ad<lT«'s.s. I'n-H. 
II. y. IJnttertield. Oliv.-t Colle;^«\ '-'.'-M'd. 

ColleKi's, (Hf«.> State and lncorpiirai«»d .ln>-litiit ionsi. 

Colon Seniinary. .5i»-l>^: tt(»-2iHi: (i2-b:.ii; ti.">-14«.«. m**' 
Incnritor.'itMJ inntitnt Iohki. 

Colunibiun l-^xpnsition. World".-*. 'M-xiii. 

ConnnissionHr of ."-ioliool.-, !"«i<l:ji inn Miiriif^ted. .55- 
57-2<i. i'*ri' 1 'oiinl y ( 'oniiiii'-'<ii hut * »r .*^rliool*' > . 

Conipo:.itioii ill I'liblic sr|iiH)i.->: ar.:,"iMii'iit. l"o'. I |-l5: 
extraiM from rarliir report. .M-Ul. 

Compnl>ory i><lnca!ion. i{r» III; 72-17: S.'l-li. 

Constant me Inioii School: df*.!Tipiii»ii. 74--.;;'.': re- 
port. 7-4-2 "M.': statistics, ise«.» (iraded Seiioolsi. 

Con -^t it lit ion al Convention: fir^l, .51-17: second, 51- 

Contract, teacher's: H. c, SO-22J: s|-xi: linbiliryof 
{ichool district fi»r hn-ach of. s. e., SI -202; SJi-liSJ', 
11: : SS-l;a 
C<»»t of scluiols ]irr capita, •-••e Schools.^ 
C«innty Board-* of Seliool KxamitierH: Sl*-21: <ln*'»'S 
of. etc.. adilres'-e**. K I*. (.Miiir<*li. S5-l:ll'; l>aviil 
H<iwell. s:i-j|^: r. A. L-itta. SI-l'jJ: i:-IeftioTi of. 
H. 0.. tMK>l: exrimination.H bj. Sl-v: nietiiUT:'. list 
of, S|-lTxii: SL*-^",; s.'1-exxix: Sl-xciv: s5-i-xxi.\; 
S<i-.' xxxiv; S7-ex.yxi: -S.s-j-lii; M>-i'xxvi: 1M»-e:iM- 
x<*: powerM <if, -.I'.. *.M)-'.M: pri>e''i dint's of annual 
m.i-tMiL"* «.f, S-_>-L':W; s;j-:'::, ; S-l-lS:; S5-11:'.'; S7- 
PU; s!>-b.<: secretary of. Uee County Seciet;iri«'j<of 
ScluioNi. 

ii. b. j.. »<»*♦• note 2. pa#;e '.M. 






C(tunty clerks: duties of. law a«* to, .51-103, 407: 

reports of. remaiks on. J.S-b; 4JMs. 
C<iunty »'i»niniissionerH of .*<ch<nds, !H-xx. (m*v 
County Snporiutendents, aiho County SecretarioA 
f»f Sehools'. 
Count.\ .S H • ret aril 'S of S^'hools: 
duticH and r«>i>iH»usibilitie8, letter, (ico. A. Farker. 

S2-2U. 
list of. Sl-Ixxii: s2-7r,; S.'i-cxxix: 84-xciv: H.V 

exxjx; s<i-cxxxiv: S7-cxxxi ; SS-olii; 8JI-<?xxvi ; 

:H)-e: iH-.yc. 
m.-etiuiT-s ol, ^»ie«» County Boards of School Exami- 
ners, proiei'dim^s of i. 
n^'orth of. SS-xi : SiJ-nSi'.; iMkM; «)l-.3. 
salaries, statistic-. S2 -.".O; S:i-ciii: S|-lxix;ft.5- 

Ixxv; S*i-]xviii; .SJ>-xlix; tM)-liti; Ul-lvii. 
stniislii.'s reportml by, S'J-:)0; SiJ-ciii; S4-lxix : 

S5-lxxv: sr»-lxviii^ S7-lxxii; 8H-xciii; SJl- 

xlviii ; iMJ-liii; yi-lvii. 
visits of. addn»'-s, H. A. Cidver. KU-blfi. 

js**«' County Commi.'<hiimers, also ('onnty Baper- 

iutendeiiist. 

t'onnty Suis«nntenilentR <if S*'ho<»lH: 6.-J-7 1 ; filM : 
U7-:'.: 70-27; 71-10; 72-ir,s: 71-lxxxiii: list of, «7- 
22: <»S-1J: r.l»-I.'.o: 70-:*4. :V:!1: 71-12; 72-H2; 7:»-H7; 74- 
,S; 75-;<: n-porls of, «»7-22: TiS-i:}; IHMU. 191; 70-:W; 
71-41: 72-:ri; 7.'i-!i(«; 7-l-.'i: 7.5-r>; information 
aske<i in. 7.*i-'.'!): remuneration of, statistics. 74- 
Ixxv: statist its reported by, 74-lxxv: visits «»f. 
statistic--. (»7-::r."J: <ih-:an; i)?>-:io7; 7<M:W; 7l-2'4, 
72-2«il: 7."»-f>7; 71-ix: 7.5-xxxix: comparative, 72- 
117, 1".'': 7. '{-."i.'.. !.-ee Count> Commi-ssioners; als(» 
Conn!\ S.'cri' an !■*«'. 

Coiiuiy SupiTJniendent.s' .\'*sfMriation. )>rociMHnnKs 
ol. 7:;-'.M, :;r;4: 7 l-l\xxviii, 'M\ 

County Supervi'^io!! of S<'Ihhi1s. 7JJ-1. fsoti (Vmnty 
< 'onimissioner-. (\>uuty S<.'cretaries, and County 

SuiMTIIltetiili.M.lsi. • 

County Tiki*. M'M. law. 5I-J0."». 

Coups." <iI study, pn ^cribed, n(md>t>r of district* 

liavinvr. 71-ixxsii: SO-rt.>; Sl-xlix; SS-xc; h!)-xlv ; 

!M)-li; IM-Iv. 
CrawfonlCorinty. reportnof S'cretary of (\>. BonnU 

of Schi»id IJxmiiiners. i»l-l7. 

Dc-af, DumV) 'an<l l?lindi. ScImkiI for : 7'.>-xIviii: HO- 
HI; Sl-\\v>; S2-2»'i; s:{.]x:;: Sl-xvxvii: a«'r to 
establish. 51-."»l'i: aeis relating; to, 51-')l7-5ly; 
appropriations, statistics. c«)m]>atative, K0-n9: 
atteiiilanee, st/ili-itics. comparative. 7S-*'j; SO- 
1-1. \<i. n-.i: cowrsi- o_f j*M"^>' ^2-14-^: S;i-h:0: S|- 
'»*i: dtHljeutio:! of, 5.5-57-4'»<: historical ski'tcli, 
SO- II 7: |i'i.'isi:it loll leeomniendisl. .54-12; n'ceipts 
•and disbnr'^i-!;ients, 71>-"t'»: n'poris. Hm'ird t»f Trus- 
ti,.:,. so- 1 '11; Sl-X*i: S2-III5: rririeipnl, 77-7."^; 7K- 
^I; 7!»-ri7: SO-l-l: S2-I47; s:!-'.*!': S\-^i: statistics, 
additional. ' -)(••• .State anil liu'orporatt'ti l]i.-«tita- 
tion*.). 

I>i>lra Coun;.\, n ports; Seerel'iry of Cf>. Hoard of 
Seiiool 10x;iniii.ers. s«Kari2: rown«»]iipSupts., 7«>-ll. 

I)enoi;iii,:iiiori:i| Cn!le.,'e«: .Si»-:;;t': Sli-xix: and t!'e 
St;iie Cnivet-ity. pui i-r. abstract of, .lam*>s U. 
Auirell. 7«»-.'-""^. is*"* Stale and lnc«>riioratjil insti- 
tuiio:i-^). 

I)«M'nty Sui.eriutend -n***, historical sketclies. SO- 
i.v.i. 

Del toil tolieL'i: s:;.]\xvi: S|-xxxix: S5-xxx; 
repo-ts, I loan! of Vi>iior-. n;Ml'1: S5.>«i;S(»-7<i:Si»- 
bj..i; 1I0.;:.<: Ol-p;:; I'risiili'ut, M-ll^: S2-1S*: 

S:MJ«i: sin : S5...J: SJl-il; ST-P."^; SS-VI ; S«»- 

bjj:-: !M). :i!; Oil..*; Ki:,ii..ti«-rt. iM- State and 
IiK'tiT P'MaTed lii'-t itni iou^. st:ilisti<*si. 

lii"!io!i K.-uiile .'^ iiiiiiar>. rcti.irt- ♦iOjel: (i2-br.2. 

l)et!oit l.ruiit-.' \r"i'l<'Ui> . ti'| ort . .51 -TiTi. 

l>e:ioiT |li>;:ii- :.'id I »;iy ^el I; S l-\l : S5-Txxiii: 

I'-pou-. lioai.l of \ii;iiir.~. ;mi- '.17: in -PiJ; SiM-n-- 
t-ir.v. .s|..l.7: s."i-->: s^,.■^. S'Mij.;?: 'Mi-.:!!: -tji- 
tistii's. '.•-e StMtf ami JiM'Mpiiriti .1 lii^.! itu'io:i.> . 

I)if?<iit lIoiiieoii:irliie C<iili'i;i.: 72-J."): 7 !-<■: n-porls. 
Si-eri'ary, 7l--i''.': Trustee-.. 72-141. 

l»-f roit Ibiie-" of < fun-ctioii. .St>-ljl. 

l>.'lioit liidu^T|-i:d Sclnxd. iip<irt of President, 7i'l- 
:.■."■•. 

l>.'tMiit M»'i|ie;d CoUe:^i». reports of l'n'<«idrnt (Seo- 
!:.Tv. 72-:i7: SL'-I'.".': s:;-ij.:. 

l)eiroir I'liblic s.'iiools: l7-ihi7; 5l-2'»!>; fiO-219 
a«'ts ri'hiliii:; to. 51-4.'l, I'.-:!. 191. l'.i."»: census of 
fiO-2:l: deM-rijition of new build i;w.', 7(i-2l9: hi«~ 
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Di't ruit Young Men*H S«>ciety. act to incorporat«\ 51- 

Di»xter Union School: reports. SiVriT-inS; 5W-2«?.'i: 

BiHtiMticH, tHPo (^mdiKl ScIiooIhi. 
DickinA: n JuHtitutp <Uonif>oi: n'ports, 59-1S9: 0(^ 

'dlA*l n:Mft(»; tvl-l»i7; «r»-ir>0: bUiti8ticH. ihoo Incor- 

I>orat«d Institutionm. 

Dictionary: netnl of, 5'J-H; 54-14; 5 5-"* 7-3."), 77: 
nnmborof fUerrictH hnvin«, K()-r.«;; Hl-xlviii; S2- 
46; H.-i-r: S4-lxvi: S.Vlxx; S«-lxii: S7-lxvi; 8H- 
Ixxxiv. xc; Hi»-xlv; IMMi; 91 -Iv. 

Dirwtor. authority t>f to purchane school furnitun?. 
«. c, S2-220. 

DiriK'torn: n»portfl. O.V22;crrort« in, (K-i-2:?; 7.'>-xl: law 
on to. r»l-:<7M: stati8ticn..'<(kr)0: viuita hy, nuint>er or, 
f tatiHi icH, r»7 2r>2; «H-8oi : niMW: 'HUi.9\\l 1 ::h>; 72- 
2»Vi; 7JJ-'i7; 74-ix; 75-xxxix; 7<>-xix ; 77-xlv: com- 
parative. 72-147, TiO. 

DiBCo Academy: n»port8, '».'>-."> 7-428: 59-1 «.^ I ; «<>-2in; 
r>l-li:i; r>2-b2J«: «;J-1M»; 64-l♦^*^; Oo-lW; W>-1K^; 
<»7-2:«i: Htati«*tios, <hih' [ncorponit4ifl lustitutions). 

DiHtrict iKKinJ. hiw. 51-:J71, :M^. 

DiMtriot. boiindaricH, h. c, S7-242. 

Dinrrict otJioTH: (hitivft of, HH-'Ji: election of. a. c, 
«9-biiM: hiMloric;d 8k«-tch. S<»-317: law as to. 51- 
:ti7, IN). :iW^, 4«)7: Miialifyin«, h. c, S9-»i:Mh*: n^ 
niovalof, Hl-J(i(>, 2U1; S2-22ft: term rwonunondetJ. 
55-57-24. 

District tax: amount votod, 51-»W3; 52-202; 5-1-lfil: 
riK-uipt.* from. :{7-IJ«; HS-IS; .'{9-bl; 4(>-S21j;41- 
•Vilj: 42-2'>j: 4:j-ir): 44-2»; 45-127: 4(}-2H: 47-:i»V'., 
aWi: 4S-12; 49-70; .^O-IC.*; 5l-rt:i2: 52-2»»2; 54-lfKi: 
55-57-:.Tr,. i;i:<: 5S-I4:i; 59-411: «0-27l; <il.217: (»2- 
l«277; fi;M7T; itl-Ji-.i; «»5-:".i:>; «G-1>1; n7--.V»: tiS- 
S(>:{; «i9-:ill._:n:!: 7JP.UI), :U2: 71-lw. 2^1; 72-2»w. 
27(1; 7.'»-»»2; 71-xii; 75-xlii: 7(»-xxii: 77-xlviii; 7X- 
viii: 79-x; Sn-IU; Hl-xli; K2-:«»: s:;-xci ; S4-!iii: 
S5-lii; S«-xli: M7-xlv; HS-lxiii: S9-xix: Wh 
xxxiv; 91-xxxvin; c<»m|»arativ»*tal)li». 72-151 : 7.'{- 
«1; 74- vi: 74-xiv: N4M20. 

District HjMtem vm. fowu^hip, 7.'l-.'i. 

Dihtricts: 

abandon*^!, 91-xii. 

debt »« <if: on diviHion f»f township, s. c, 09-21 : pay- 
ment of, after rli vision of territory, m. c. nI- 
]',':•: wlieiiuttactirni to another di^trirr. h. c 09- 

diHMolution of. «. r.. 09-:fl»: SH-Kiii. 

exiMfrulitnres of, (kim« Kx[H>nditiiresi. 

indebliiJne-M «if, iMi» }iidebte<lnef«M of diKtrictsi. 

indepi'iKlent. hiw. s|-xxii. 

law UM to. 51-:i.{^. Mi. :u:i, :i>2. :v.n, wx Mty :«w. l():>. 
111. 

rnaiatuininu sph<M»l. numlM'P <if. Htatixtiefi. SO-lrt; 
Sl-xxxvni: H2-:r.; H:j-lxxx\iii: S|-l: s.5-xlvii; 
sr»-.xxx\; s7-xxxix: HSlvii; s9-xiii: tM»-xxx: 
91-A.\xiv- 

m<i'tiri«s «»f. Iaw*« ri>» to. .51 -oil, :U7. 

new. niniil>«>r of. '*i:iti.-itic-. 07-:;."i'^: OS-:!mv; 09>:i|'.); 
70-.'.l^: 71-2'.«»; 72 2T»'.: 7;j-n7 ; 7 1-xvii: 75-xlvi ; 
70-xxvi. 

rnnd'.'r of. (ropiir»iii^" statiHtie*-: .'17-r.«: .'IS-l-*; 
:\\t-\.\; in-:'.jij; ll^r.t j: 42-2'.«^j-:«.''.'j: 45-i::.; 10- 
21: l7-a<-,i.a^-: |S-lo; l^-'".": 5M-Hi''; 5|J'..J.'; 52- 
L'<i.': 54-110: 55-57--.:t«".. r»TI, »il:: 5S-ni: 59-ni»; 
On-jT'i; 01.21'=: 02-bj;."; 0;M71; 1-:«"»; r»5-:UJ: 
00-17.; 07-j:ii; OS- ."..'. •; 09-:wi:.; 7n.a:;:. : 71 :-:-. 
72-.'»'J; Til -■••; 71-viii. Ixxi : 75-xxxviii; 70- 
xviii: 77-xliv: 7svi; 79-vii : SO-I'I; Sl-xxxviii; 
>i2->": HlMvxwJii: ^l-\: N5-rl\ii; SO-.wxv: 
S7:..\xi>:: N**-;\ii; >*•» yin; 9()-xy.x; 9I-xxm\: 
••i.':i{.:ir;i'i\i-. 19-.': 5 !-'■.>: 72-irii'; 7il-'-'>; 7l-\. 
7<'i--. .; *»o-:.!:- 

or;.' iiii/. Mioti :t:-il fin:iij»* '•»ii nf- ."il-ir)»'»: «-. e.. S'2- 
::•*•: s:i.-i\: *^<i-rj: s^-1.7; lM».'i|. ■.1;;: «M-:Mrt: 
«ir\i>.iMii i>f, ^. «•.. **7-JiI frurt i«in;il. ■<. c. SIl-l.-'J: 
li .:i''l;iH.if. Je . -. e.. O'l-.ii: li-rr:tiiiial Iji-iiI-.. h. 
<■.. s'.J-bj'l. 

rif'it-. piiwii- anil iliitu-- nf. .Jl-j'i. 

Mi.:iil. 5I-1."..'': •b-:»il\uiit:iu'" ''f. II-.'; 15-1"; 17- 

n:7;0s-v 7il-.;2. 
Hnit-«aiid l(idi;mehts (i:;aiiixi. 5I-1m~>. 



Doff tax. receiptM from, etatiHticn: 07-255; 6ft-303; 

0(r-313: 70-:«2: 71-2(ii>; 72-27U: comparative. 72- 

151; 73-rtl: 74-vi. 
Dowaf^iac Uniim School: reports, 5.5-.57-456; 59-270; 

02-b>W: statistics, ise(> (irade<i School*?). 
Drawing in public bch(»ol(>. paper, abstract of, John 

(io(Hli8on, 70-3H»). 
Dunrh^ Union School: report, 02-blKi: statiatics, 

• see (.irade<l S<*h(M>lsi. 

ICaet Sat;inaw Union School: reports, 59-274; 02- 
bP>^; 74»2V»; 7.5-81^7: 7«;-2»>: statiirticK, (eee 
(rrade<l Si'hoolsi. 
Eiiton county, reports: Co. Snpts.. 07-43: 0H-«U;fi9- 
«1; 7UU;72-rii«: 7;j-12:{; 74-2(»: Kc1hk>1 InspectorH, 
05-201; extracts, 01-1*^0; 0,'1-lS; remarks, 55-.57- 
6lH: .59-3i'.>. ""ecreraries of Co. I^^ards ot School 
F'Xandners, exlnicts, H2-8: Township SuptH., 75- 
7lt: 70-11; extracts. 77-14ri, im, 1S7, 201, 20s. 218; 
79-xxxiv. 
Kjiton ifapidB Union Bchtnil: rciM^rts, .5t>-271; 04>- 

221; 02-byi: Htatistica. (se<:» (inuh'd Schools). . 
Kducalion riulvantaueM, nece^sity, protn^'ss, etc.»: 
itO-9; :J7-1: :W-I; :i9-al; MM12J; 4;M : »7-aI4H, 
al.'.a; 54-:<; 59-2; iV.i-.'.; 04-1. 47; 70-:!, 71-3; 72-3; 
7JJ-S; tuldress, I'rof. J. \V. Ewin^, ^7-13. 
coIJe^e: <ibj»*ct of. ad«lresH, Prof. A. K. Ilaynos, 

K9-bl4l: SC01M1 of. addn*t>s, Pn^t* Charles bcott. 

S9-bi:ir». 
constitutional ]»rovisions, .s«m» School I^aw, con- 

stitnti«>nai pro\isio:iH). 
cost of. 09-i:):». 

crirn^.* and. htatittics. S.'I-xlvi. 
«luty of state in n*»rJird to, 1.5-1^; 4J-aO. 
frMimlation of our system of. ,'>5-.57-2^. 
(Jovernors' meK>a»;es, «'Xtracl8 from: Harry, .51-(»J*, 

yo. 114. 121. IIC). 201: Felch, 51-lSl. U): Ma»on. 

,'>l--2'», 22, :r;, 4«;: li;msom, 51-lii:i, 17«5: SVckhI- 

brid^e. 51-riS. 
higher. 4<M12j: 79-2«»:<. 
historical sketclies of. in Midi.. K<>-297. 
hi«*tory of, somk' h'Sbons from, address, Prr>f. W. 

11. l*a>ne. N4-ii). 
industrial (s^-t^ Industrial, e<lucatiou'i. 

lab<ir prol)leia and, addreE<s, Pres. Jj. K. Fiske, 80- 

■i-,ii 

Mil.'. 

mouMy valuoof. adilress. liOv.Cieo. P. Ifays, I). D., 
74-1 7«i. 

mural. 01-70. 

nation:* i, 71-:i!is. 

riiH-dhof, in Mich.. Ii«»-isi.^^ 
■ New l-^n:;land colh'tr»'H, in, .5.5-57-l»» . 

pauiHTiHUi and, S.'*-x!ix. 

iHMKil in.«.ritutio!»*^. in. StMui'.: K2-2«.». 

pnibli-ui in, a. x5-22'i. 

puhiie dtK.v. JIM a. addri*ss. (Jeortjo V. N. Lothrop, 
IJ.. I).. 7S-isi. 

fiuritan N"w Knu'larei. in, 5.5-57-lrt**. 

trrif. iulilre^'s, \. v.. ildynos. S."l-2l»l. 

Irnti'd St;ii««s. in. l7-ali.'i. 
i-'.durat ional c«»nvi'iii:«»ii»s. ; mm* T<'acln»rs' Associa- 

tionst. 

IC<lu«'al i<inal di>l!nr. exiM'tiditun* of the, addr(*8H, 
Sujit. !■:. '{. Cj.rtiH. S9-i>l U. 

IN^icational exliibit. is**** Kxliibit>. 

Liliii'Mtio'tal fiiliai'h-^ and foiven, paper. C. \i. 
Tlioni:!-. 77-:."ii. 

pj|t|i-ati'>iiat fMnil-*. ■•<■•♦' i'unds, e4lur:ition.ili. 

IMucatitiiuil p»niiilieai>«; .51-77: hisl«iric;il sketch, 
Sn-U*>: r«<i'niiMii«>iHifHl by Stjjn'riiiti'Tiil»"iit <if Pub- 
lie ||i-tTiii-tii>u. I5-I.t_'; JO-:;:-: l7-.'iP'»'». 

Kdnearim a! pri'^^i !'*••<: tj'i- lu-xt -l^'p in the. of 
Mi<'l .. adijii'*.'., Supt. I>. Kfiiii^-. 77-1'"*.'': some 
liiiiirMtiiiiix of. ji«ldn*«-'. /.. < '. SpisK'er, S l-ll«*,*. 

IMu "(t i'lti.i' xinii'iii -: l7-a'ii: -1>»-I: cnunty, -17- 
ali: "l :^-. l7-:i--1. 

I JImi'IiI i«it>:il -\»ti»(li. -II' Sel 1 nj«*t«>m.. 

i iMi-iit iiiii Ml p'ltiMe •^"!iiii».^: iirifniMojitH for, 44-^: 

»'Xii:n'! trmii I'trln-r r'pi»ri. .'il-lt.:. 
I ji.i i-f (■■i.::t\. iip'iir-.; SeiTi'i:irii's of Co. 

l;«-:.:.U 1. 1 S.-liMiii Lv.iiii'iii'rs. S9-:i.i:', ; 9<Mri; 91-lS; 

♦•aI' i«-I"-. M'-- Tiiw ;i-«h\p Siipts.. 7.5-^1. 
i ii.:li-l' :,>.rliiir^ in i\,»' l.iun heliooi. addresa. Mine 

I. \. ( l.iti.'M.l.-n. >* 1 jTc. 
Kn:;li>«li luriiriiiki;!'. MM Ml' il-> nf tfaehimj Im»Iow the 

lii-'li '.f'lnii.l. M'jibt ■;.... I'p'f. Arjhtiii (iii)rKe. N|-2tVK 
Kii^'li-ii laii::iiiii;i> iiMil ln«>i;tr ure. a means t>f culture, 

addre''^. l>Tiiy liaiM>y. k;J-:>2. 



a, b. j., stf note 2, pai;e ' Mi. 
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Exaiiiiuation qnorttions: 7J)-xlv: liHt of. for county 
certificat.****. !)l-«}:i. W; f<ir ntJito cornfii*at4'*t. SK-ljS; 
SlM>::n; iM»-W: «M-li«, ::>: Statt- Hoanl of Kdnca- 
tion on, SO-IU; M»-12l«: Ni-H». 

KxH;nin:iti<iM '.an<i ('Hrtiticatioin of ti.>ru*lii'rs: (iS-i ; 
S(>-;'.it»; Sl-v. H-*-Vli S.Vxii; S7-xi: Sil-aJJ: a«l- 
dn*8sr'!*, T. (.'. tianuT, Sl-iil; Krvwl. (ilafki'. Jr., 
87-111: coiinly, fK'ftviivc <yKtt'Mi of, and O'inody. 
&dLln-t$M, S. (i. Hiirkliivnl, S.'{ rtli); iiEHfoniiity f»f 
<Iiief*tioDS auil of tinirs in. SJi-:::'>J: I'xtru't. troiii 
earlifr rt.»i»orl. r)l-r»l: law ruiirprniriir. .M-:*!'!: 
HtatistioH. (il-ilH: (»*J-l->n: (i:i-isti; lij-ji.iii; 71- 
Ixxix: S«l->; .Sl-xxxv, .\li<; SL»-IH; S;{-ci ; S-I- 
Ixviii; S.VIx.vii; S<>-ixv; S7-l\ix; SK-lxxxvii : S'J- 
xliiMH>-xlix; !H-liii- 

ExainirKTH. i >'i'.> Coiiiitv ri.»ard''<)f KxaiuiniTHi. 

Exhibit. odmMtioiial: l'i«rit»'!inial. 7t»-l.\xxix; a'l- 
drosH. 1). ('. Jaof)ki»r.. 7U-:i.>l: riiili, dipliuna from, 
for. 7r»-lxAxix: N<*\v Orli-ans, S l-xii. 

Exliihition i>f Hfliiiol iitatrrial at fair'*, as a irnvuis 
of |>rornotin;; tnlucation. addn-NM. (.ii.>or^< ]•]. «.'ucli- 
^ran, 7|*-i;i;<. 

Kx|jMnditim'H of holiool distrirts inuri^ns-'s for 
wliiolj iiiDiipy was raiscili. >1.itistifs; .'><»-'•'.'; .'{7- 
IH; :JS-H: ;j«M>l; \ii-M\y. Il-:r.f.j: ll»-2;«>i-JXM : I.S- 
ir»: 4l-i:«: LVl^r); AVf-H; 47-.i.'«i: IS-ij; -U>-7n; 
riO-l«ii»: .'>l-'i:{.'; .'»'J-jn.j; 5 |-1(.h»: r),V.'»7-i;J7. r)T:.. iii:i; 
5S-U".: ."lU-llJ; litUiTn; (i|--l^: l>*J-')j;^; r»:{-l7-: 
«»l-2i.il: r>:i-:t|i;: (ir»-I«'2; i\-.i:,{\: JiS-i'.Jii: t>H-;i:>; 70- 
344; 7I-i:".«J: 7*J-J72; 7:M:i; 7l-:iiii: 7:»-\liii; 7ri- 
xxiii; 77-xlix; 7S-ix: 7J»-xi; Si>-:.0; Hl-xiii: S'J- 
M); S.'^xi'ii : Sl-liv: .s.VIv: S<>.xliv: .s7-xlviii: 
SS-ixvi: Si»-xxii; !M»-xxx\i; !M-xl: t4»tal. I'oinpar- 
ativi*. 7.'i-»il: 7 l-vi; 7li-xii: SO-:J^I: diagram, IS'7 
to ISi.^, S l-xlii-xiiii. 

Expubion oi luipils, k. <*.. s;)-l>.')i>r>. 



Farmers' lanntuli'!*, 7*>-ixx. 

Farniinu'ton (-uioii Srjiiml: ri-port, <i2-ld!l: stati«i- 

tics, iH'*' * iraili>d S**1m.miU ■. 
F\*iiialt> l-<iiiicatii)!)al lii'^tiintc: nvoinni'^miation for 

t'.stai*liKiiiii(>i,t i)f. ."» l-i:i: biai". .'»,">-.'► 7-117. 
FentonviMc liriiim S'.'Ii«m'1: nport*-. .'i.'i-."> 7- }.'•"; ."»t>- 

i7i»: Kfat i-lii'*;. i/.^* <iradf,l Si'liiHtl^ . 
Flu*'? impo?-' d by puiiri' ooiirtn, «. o.. 01>-U. 
Flint I'.'iion Si-tmnl: d»"'<Tipti«)n. 7.'>-.U7: p'port-*, 

5.')-ri7-I.V,i; r>it-.:77; 7.')-.Jl.^: 7<>--j:!: Mtatisiich, irun^ 

(inuictl Si^in.olx.. 
F'tm'st lin-M: 71-.: Sl-r.iii: S*J-1»>: statist ii-n. S'J-I-:. 
Form study in tin* piiiiiar\ .srlu»<»l, papi-r. Mir*;* 

LiHi.-in < 'rawtonl. s!»-b'«»<. ' 
Fu'ids, .'du.Mtiorjai: ctindvion «.r, 'M-l^: :\S.VK Mi- 

n'll; 4n-.'.2:i: ll-J'M'i. ;"\tj: TJ-^l'tj: ,-|il->: <;t)-;j;;; 

iM-W; {VJ-w^.i: ti;;-T.:; ni-li: n.V.UJ: TdJ-::.: (i7-ll".': 

J»H-i:>J: (>!»-! •.:; 7»»-!"..^: 7I-i:<7: 72-111, lU: 7:i-7:{; 

71-xix; 7.'»-vii: 7li-xiii: sO-j:i; Sl-xvi: >k2-lT: x'.\- 

Jxii: S4-xxvi: N.*>-'':r.: -stl-xi : s7-xxiii : S.S-xlii ; 

S')-;i_'»; iK^x\i; 5M-\xii: di.-i;:r:tiii. r^lmwiii;; 

ainouni of mk'oiiu> fri»iii, S4-::hi-xliii: ."tati^ti^'s. 

■M-:h1.1. 
Furiiact*. hot air. .">.'!-.'» 7-<)7. 




(riobeK. n'linb'Tof diiatrifts having?, S(>-r>ti; 81-xiviii 

.S2-H; : s:{.c; S l-Ixvi : sr>-lxx; SIMxii ; S7-lxvi ; 88- 

Ixxxiv, xr ; Sl)-;vi\; ;M)-!i : iH-lv. 
(i<i.r«*bic CuMuty. n-port i»f S«viotary of Co. Board of 

Si'hool Kx:iMiinrri-. X!>-a'»ii. 
<ira<liKl S'*hool. dcpai'aii'iitul. a yi«ar's •.•xporit'iico 

in. aildri'K^, ^Ii-.>* I-', .1. rulcnian. Hi -217. 
(ira<li'd Sr}ioi>l l>i.-lrii-t: altacliiiu'tit of uuorKanizfNl 

territory to, m. r., S|-l'.'ii: aiitiiority of iru8(i'e» to 

piir(*li:i<i> ap[*aratn!>. »«to.. n. <•.. S7-i4l. 
<fr.i'l«'ii iljnioii" S»'Ih>:i1m: l7-:ili.'l: 18-2"; .">r>-57-n; 

liU-li; Til-li; V*2 aIl:<;«J-|i;:<i7-i:i':lil»-HJI: 7;J-2I; 74- 

XXXIX : 7.'>-lxv: 7*i-xlv; 77-iii ; 7{>-xlix: Sl-xii. 

atttMnlnrK*!*. 77-v. viil ; 7S-xx. 

Circular l"'tcr t<i.«-Mi»is. <ir pritH'ipaN of a!L 74-lix. 

claHMilii'atKMi in. adilrtttH, \nstinjjc< •/•»;«•, 7l)-l74. 

coiirsp of HMid^, (»l-.i:t: 70-xlix; 77-xi. 

dftiaitiiin <if, .i!l-.:l. 

extractH from rarli<T n'jMirt", ."iI-ITm. is*), 4."'iS. 

f^rammar <i«'partmi>iit of: ».t.it.;f.lic«. 7i)-xxv; 80-74; 
.Sl-!xvi: S2-70; S,*»-cxxn: s l-lxxxvii; 8."»-cxii; 8t>- 
cx: .s7-cxvi; sS-cxxxv; ■'^'^♦^ci : tMI-lxxxiv; Wl- 
Ixxiv: t<'Xi-boi»ki M'*-*! ill, 77-xvi. 

liik'li scJiiwd ilriiarlMifnr: r^iatistics, 7;{-2rt. "i"*, 31; 
74 Ix. Ixiii. Iav. Ixvi) : 7.''i-lxxiii, Ixxvi. Ixxix; 
7<>-l. lii, Ivi. iviii. 1x1 : 711-^'viv; Sl)-7;i; 8l-lxv; 
S2-«(li: s;t-cxxi: S 1-lxxxvi; S.Vcx; Xli-rv; s7-cxd; 
SS-r:: XM . SO xciv : IMJ-lxxx: H I -I xxi v : t(*xt-bookH 
nrt»Mi in. 77-\viii. "•*'!; also iiij:h Schools i. 

hi''l<iry of. iM)-xii. 

naiiu* sUitLTr-i'-ii. «i."»-l»it. 

numbrr of, :,iii i.-ur^: (>:;-17:.: ni-jdl ; r»."i-:;iL'; «li- 
1_>: <i7-:.Vi: lis-.j-h.; Iil»-:;:i7; 7U-.W-;; 71-2;l; 72-2»"d; 
71{-'i7: 7 1-viii; 7.'>-.-:xxv lii : 7*»-xix: 77-xliv: 7K- 
\i: 7i»-\ ii: sO-jil; Sl-xxwiii: S:;;-S;S; sJJ-lxxxviii; 
S4-1 : N."i-.'.K li; sii-:;xxv: *»7-xxxix: NH Ivii; 8}>- 
xiii: •JO-x'ix; lM-xxxi»:ci':iiparativ'o, 72-ir»U; 7.*J- 
•VI); 7 1-v. 

primary di'p'iriMi'Mit: strili>;rir7«. 70-xxvl ; 84)-7r); 
Sl-lxvii ; H2-7r. ^!»-l■x\iii; sl-lxxw id ; S.Vcxiv ; 
S<i-.'xv ; .S7-CXX: SS-t.'.\,i : .sjJ-cix ; '.MMxxxix; !M- 
Ixxiv: ti'Xi-book.-. iiv..;! m, 77-xvi. 

rcr»i.rt>.. :»l-".7i': .'>J-1'.. ; :.."i-."»7-l ;i ; ."i!)->:;i ; 6t>-211»: 
«iLM..l ; 7:i-j;".«: 7l-2i:.: 7:i-:".'l^; 7r)-JLL 

htatiMt ic-:i*omMi''nt.- I'li li.'i-l»i|: 7<>-liJ",>: 7o-Ml: oinii- 
par.ilivf, l-"i'iio 1*- .SO-."..'.l: ^'I'lirrai an«l liimn- 
cial..'>;).::u: r,'J.:ii. \,i,:>; li.'>-n»i:r»7-l.lW: «i!»-lf>7 ; 
7<>-l7t»: 7l-i;'.'; 72-i'.;; 7:;-J''., J-, .il. :ii;. U: 74-xli. 
1. I\. h.iii. I .V. l>;\ il. l\Nii; 7.')-xli\, Ivii, Ixvii, 
lx.\. IxMii: 7l»-.\x'. ^, \';^vil.lli; 77-i-. viii;78- 
Mi. xvn; 7!l-^ \\. -<. i: so. ..i. i.w,, f,'.!; Sl-li. Jvii, Ixi; 
S2-.'>:, .V,«. eii : Mi-xiiv. «*iv. c\i. cwii: s4-lxxi, 
lx>.\ iii. I> .wii; S.")-l>. ;■. \ iii. >:r\\, j-iii; S«»-l\xi. xr, 
\cvii: S7-l\x\iii, 'viM. cv : SS-\<«viii. cxix. 
c\x\ : siMiv, ]\\M, J-. ■ \v ; IMi-lvii, lx\. I\xv; \i\- 
I\: comp:ir;itiv.-. l-»?»iij 1 -^ ». Sn-;i.U. 

\i!>ir,it lull, [.iii.l liH-al coini i.ttiH.^ <if, addfi'HS, \V. 
c firj II ill, 70-i''.t;. 
(Iradirii; fii •.i-ni,. ,!-.; r»I-J'i: 1M-.v\: addro>*«i»8, ('. L. 

M.iii:>. 1H»-r.".«: Will II. lliiinr-.-n. S'2-i:i.i; R. .\. 

riilMT. lM»-i:i: iMi.i.l Piiriiam, «:{-:*.-".»: Oit 

txliiir /, N7-I1-''; 1)0-1, f,. 
(ir;ii:iiiiai . I'-chriica!. tin' p!ai*i> of in tli<' scIiooIh of 

IohI.iv. ;id.lri--.. I'miI. I .S. l.>.-i:i!:ion. .S(l-_i)7, 
'iriiiid ll-i'ii-.i- \i'ii!'-i:i.i . :ii't lo itifi)rporat«', .*) l-.'iL'^. 
I iraii'i Kapid- >r|,i .,.!». 1 i\> r.!.il 'i,;,' to. .'i l-li«7. 
lii.iiid l.'.iini** liiiiMi S-iiiiil: ilt>..'njitii)n, 7i{-?.L'7; 

7_J :;l: i_i|M,rr>.. ri.%-."i7-l';j- OJ-l .•.:;: i ;{-:'.;;>: 74-2:<:f; 

7,'»-;'": 7il-'.'7: .-la' i-;ii'-, ■'■"i- dradcil SclnM»lf«i. 
( irati I Ivivcr 1 iiff>lo;;iral S-.>:ii)]ii:r\ , act to incor|H>r- 

aic. ."i l-Vi-. 
liciiid 1 i;iiii*i* ( '(illi'L'>- 7 I I* : 7ri-lv\\iii: r»'p«n-tH. 

I 'mi. I id I >r \i-sioi.-., ti|.|7/. I';i»iiii'nt, 7I-::n;; 70- 

I.'".; 77-:::: 7!J •■:.: so ;:-< : s| i;;,.; | ni-t. -■-, <»l-i:>:i. 
<i:ai'^l I'lrixi— • •iHi..:-. . i-;ii.!i«.: i i». >»iiiitj*.. <»7-l'': 

7H-'i" : 7-' •■ -^ 7.'»-l_'"i : • J -.J: Si"i<nii lii-|»ciori-. ru- 

ii'iiik - . .">.'>-,'» 7 -'I I ■ : .'i'.»-,. :■: *s. , ■!■,.; .•-ii ... if ( "o. {{oani.s 

of >':i/i.i: I" -.M'-iii;. i -. SN. , ..I : 'Jo-i ," : ,■•■ f ra«M<. S*J- 

'.': I ii^\ :, -liip S::;-i -.. ■.■."»■"•■: 7r,-i .; i-.- !|;ii-t-.. 77-lH,:: 

7'.' . ■• MV. 

«!■..-' l/iwf \'.|^d' ' i\ ;ii:ii T»M-".^ »■-' Si>!aiuai.\. act lo 
i-.Cii; I .ira'.-. ."> 1- ■■'.•. 

(i.-.ifii.t « «.ij!.i\. ! I p.ir' -:«',,. ^jii.t-.. ••i;.|*:iJK.'i»i;«»«»- 
,•■, 70-'i''> : 7'.^-"il; 7i'-l.-: Tl-Ji: ** i nl lii>jM'i*t«irH, 
.■■.ir.ii'T-, Iii -IM; tj;;-ll; p- n.uKf-. .*r.-'>7-'d'*; .'it»-S.V»: 
>i'<'ri't;ir,\ of I'i). i>t>ar>l of .*»i'iii'o: l-i.vatniMTS. !MK- 
l": l"o\\ii-.iup Siiptx.. 7a-'*'': 7«i-l->: i-.\traciH. 77- 
II'".. 1^% J»^», Jl^ 75»-.\x.\iv. \lii. 



/i, h. /. siw not I- 2. pa:^!' ;{u»l. 
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(Treffory*»»<'<^minerciaI t'ollr:4r 1 Detroit \ report. 51- ■ xxxvi, xxxviii: 91-xl. xlii: comparative, 7B-61 : 

Tt'iV. T-l-vi: T<i-xii: SO-H.'l. 

HarvanI rolIoKo. 5.V:»7-tG7. IikIoxhk .M-*;:',:!: r».Vr>T-f.j:^: S'Urr: S4-L'79:*8r>-2:n: 

Harvanl «»xaniinutiou f«>r women. adilrr-«fl. Mi.-s sr»-:<»S; S7-r»:i; KS-:ir^: S».hai:<: «MKV.l : JM-2i«7. 

Ellnn I.)i*:in. 7i»-ir-'. Iii'lian scIuk)!-*. fTOvtrniiH'nt. ri!)-:?lH; <t*J-bl9U. 

HaHnnt;^• Unii>n Srh'H>l: report. 7,"i-3riV*: <Tati«ti«*-». Indiawit iK»r!*«>ns. pxvin|»!i«Mi of. ."»I-lir». 

• w»o < I rail*" 1 S<-h«M >!-<■. luHiixirial wlucatiou: S.'Mvi: uililrfss. F.E.Clark, 

IIiKWSrh<H>U:<i«».ln:7L'-lL':7:i-Jl:Sti-';iri:S:j xxwiii: hi--"'*. 

K4-!x: cirrii'ar li'ltiT tn. 7 l-li.\: «'l«<*1ivj* t'j-^ ni IP. lii«ln«'trial Homo for (firl** (li«'fnrn) Srlu»ol for 

ail<lrH«-t*. <f*s»ru»' N. <':irii'aii. >I-JIT: :;r;uJt'il ami. tiirU. Aflrian <: MMl. ll?»: Sl-xxvii.; S.S-lxxii. 84- 

S<>-1W; siualliT. rnni-«M,!. i,f ..f mlv for. a«Iiln*!>.-i. H.C. r.xxvii; Sli-xvii: conr-fnf siiuh. S.|-I«»i: ri»port8, 

Katikiu. s:{.:'»':,: vill.i,i-. «i.I..t.. t.f. ad.ln—, T. A. lUwinl of r.mtro!. sn-I'.n»: Sl-lnl: S«»-.m: Supt,, 

Onik. SO. JIT. >»i- (ir:.«l.-i S^'lu^^ils. hi^jli m-1 1 Sl-li-l: S*.*-J^. p'.)., s:j.l(.:> : S l-|n|; sr»-^:: statibTics, 

jU»parti!:»'nt 1. ■ «•(•«• Sta^i- JiUii I»ir<iri»<>rati'.l l'.s»itiiti'»':fri. 

HillMlal*' JN.lii^'r.; ."i.Vr»7-4'f«': .*ilM''l : <;.">-l".: (Ui-i:!; Im:iia:ii <'«iiint\. n'lmrts: ('<•. Sup's. (>7-r.:l; <iS-7> : 

<i7-.MI: 71-^7: 72- J7: s:i.l>.vvii. Sl-x!; s.Vx.vxi: tHI-T^;: 7:-Tl; 7'J-"2: 7'A-VM: S<li..ol rnsiHji;;^lo''*'' 

liist«»rirrtl i.k"tili, S«>-:i*'': npi rt*.. l*.>i:iriU «)f \ i.>»it- I--:'.' '^j; JLV^Il : »'\iract8. <il-l"7: ii mark". ."».'»-.%7- 

<irR. r»l-lU:SO.iM^: si-i^:,; s-j-pi:,: s:;.i:!:^: S7-:''H: f'.l'.i; ,V.»-:ri2: T.iwnsliip Snpt>.. 7.',-li'j: 7«>-+i»: »»x- 

»<►-::_•«<: «H-1T1: IVi-iiJ.-nr. »i--*-I .»•.:< : Ii7-M7: 7I-J«wi: tr;ift^. 77-11^ l*'i, l^^. -3*1. Ill: 7!»-xxxiv. 

7*J-.'»'; 77-lt-.'.:.SI-1JI : s:t-l ::.; s I-U-; s:,_<..i: s«;-7i*: ln-pi ••tor**. ^Ol> Si-Ihm)! In^»p»M^tl•^^■. 

SS-'.r. ; stMjj:'.": 1MJ-:.1'.»: ;H-1»'.'; Tn:*-! -'s. <»ri-lLM: In?.fitMtM ft^'f. amounf rolliH't.-«i. t-tatisticfi, S2-T^^}•, 

ptat'-f i<'-, ■•«<•«' Si:it»- a'lil laf'oriX'iMtfd Ins-titu- .s.'l-i^'ii: SJ-lxix; S."i-]xxv: Xli-lx\iii: S7-lxxii; 

ti«iii«... — t'l' Mii-KifcTTiri «'iTiirjil t'o"i-^.' _ SS-xriii; Sl>-xlviii: ;»0-liii ; «M-!vii. 

KiilHl,t!i> rnunrx. ii'i.orT-: in. Siij-t-*.. ♦i7 ".m: riS-71 : rn>«til;i'i"'. iM«i''lVai'l.»T«'' ln'4tituf»*-i. 
ri*»-7l: 7n..V.i: 7'2-' •'.: 7:M;i1 : >'rKoi.j [n-.tn'<'Tiir»i. «».'>- lti«tnn-1i<.u: luiiarht^ of. •.tutiftii-J, S.'I-xoviii: SJ- 
LiJ'^z.^vf nrtr.. <;i-l-r.: U:',-!!: r.'-.i-.; Ivh. .■i:)-r>7-''.l'; :>!»- J.w: s:».|\vii: SlJ-lix; S7-I aii : NS.;xxxi: SO- 
B-M: Town-h ip Siii.t-.. 7.')-'.'.',: 7''»-h'. ; r .:t iaoi-,. 77- x\xvii: (M>-vlvi: 1»l-!: oli'irai't«-r of. Id .-ci-cuila, 
117. I'". ;. I--. :.^.i. -ij:: ::>--. i.. _ ll-y. j: j hMw* an. I prlv.-.ti'. JL'-i:74ja 

Iii]I^^lH^• rr:ifin Srii-.iil: :i-i..'r»«. H .'-'■. I ITi. I>ll* ; H*- Int«'lliM'tU'il tofiili'iifij - of tiii'da.v aiiN llif tfJifliT's 

2^7. -taiis'ir>. ^1 .■ <7r;.il"iM-lii"il' . rcl'itimi thi-n-lo. aiMres-. Vr**^. ^^. K. I-^iske. 

Hi'-riir.v; l.i::- r«ir ti-ai'l'»T« o! . M'lln-?-'-, Mi—. R-itli .Xlliion ("iilli«*r.'. S'.l-bll. 

Il'ippiii. st»-.''": pri'prTM'ioM ir*. f'-r « -.ll":.'!* work, liit»'llitri'nri>. ri'larion of to criiiu'. a(Mro.«'!. Pr«»». 

ailtlri--. I'rof. I;!'-Ii:imI llml.-i.'!. *M».',il. tfipii-al K.lwm Wiilits. .^S-l."!.'.. 

iiH'tlioil 111 ii'Mi'iiUi,: in pulilii- -I.'! :> 1-. p'.pi-r. M:>*m loiihi <'tiinitv, n*p«»rr».: ('<i. S:mi-i..' <».S-«*l* : ri!l-77; 

Julia A. Kinu'. SU-Ji!i.^. 70-7i: IH-VM: 1 \-M: SoJu>ol ln>*i»M-toi>i. r.-Vi'lS; 

II<NM)iir. iiow lo ti-arh. r>.'t-."»7-."'4. ■ ♦•xtraot-s, ♦il-l^'* : U.'t-U; n'Miark?., .'».'i-.'i7JiI*.*: .'lO- 
HolicJaj';. <la>f« I'l U* <*ori'-i'l' u-o. ';■''. . .'i ! ;'"»•'. •<'>.: St'CH'tary of Co. lioard of Si'liool llxaintntTH. 

HoUand \<MiJi" i\ : r-'p'-ft, r»!M'. -: ■^trsil-rji'^. ■•,.«♦•. NN-;:.*:i: Townslnri Suptsi., 7ri-li."l : 7ti-.V.'; extrarts, 

InrorfioratMiJ ru-'if !•-.;. . ■-. ^ Hi.;... < \.!J».tri... 77-ll"». I'-l. l^"*, IIJJ. 

H<illanil < "lii-.-Tiaii Ili-for:. »il t I. ir- li Tl.i'ii!..^']<'al Io«*co Coiiiitj, n-port-i; ( '<» S'ir>t-<.. 7!{-i:t'^; 74-'i1: 

S<'h«>ol S.Tti'f.rTv ■. p'poit of S«<-ri'':i"\ . 1»l-lil. SrliiH-l In.-pi'ftiir-i. r«':ii:irk<. rij»-:r.:'i : lil-l^!): S*on»- 

HopM < 'iiili-::.': <;.'>-!.: «»7-IP": 7l-\''i.^: 7."i-xi\ii: tary of Co. n<.aril of S<*Ij(m^I IlNuniin-rs. S1Mi"i7: 

S:{-Ix/.vi'; S l-xl : STi-xx^': hi-f'-'ii-d ^kl•tl■l ♦•«. = 'I'owi.-liip Snpts.. »'.\trapt'.. 77-]"'*. -!<• 

VtTt-\l'l: -S!'. -;: r, j.i.r;.., M'-ai'- ••( \ i-itor-. ^."i- = Ir«»ii • "ini'ilj, n«port?. of S'lTftririn-- "f < 'ti. !'oanl-i of 

I''".: S7-;"": '.Ml- .'.I: < ..nri-il. s^>.l,.:.«i; pri-sid.M:t. Si-li.t.! I'xaiiiiii»'rs. Sf»-vxii ; s;»-;'".7: 1M»-P.». 

i\'-l\:. Vt-J.".; 7l-:i': T."i-.'.".- 77-il-: 7s. ■.••■: sO- I^ .h-lla Ciiiiut.\. r.-pf-ii-: < o. S'lpf^... Ii7-r.l: «iS-SI: 

:l«-: M-IJ7: s-_'-l'."i; sn.|.*..-. s|.]i.i: sr.-P-l: hll--^*.'; «iH-7!': 71-7.^: 7*J-7l. 7:m:^': 7 l-::i: Srhi„.l (n>.p.tr- 

s7--''««: Ss->.- ^f:ifi-.'i. -. I- ■ S'at" ai.<l lii»'t»r- t<ii--. r- i-iarkr., .'lU ;".".i • <il-l^!i: S«-mi tar:«-s of Co. 

|i«»rai>-i| lti-!;l'iii«ii:'- . -■•■■ H"M:i'm| AfVi'liiiiv . I<t>:tr<l» of Sriioitl I! saiiiiip-rs. S*<_v vij ; S*Ka*>'« : tH)- 

llorf iiviltiir.!; i''*»Ki'a'i'»rir'. 't7i-7t'i-.\ i. lit'; '.H-J«': i.\trai't.-. M*-14: S.'t-xxsiii: 'I'ltwnhhiii 

HotiL'ljt«»n (<.ii;it:. r<-f'>>:'-: ' ••. Sii|.t -.. 7<I-Tl'; 72-. Siipt-.. 7ri-li.'7: 7<i-ril : f \trarts. 77-l»'>l. l-'-y, Jli», 

70: 7:5 !:'.-: 71-.:: 7.'i-l.^: Si-i.«io! I: -ji-. r..t^. i;:i- -siA; 7'.»-\lv. * 

::ii": i-\!ra'-t*.. r.I-1"': n-iinrk-. r»t»-...'l: S.-cn rary ,. . 4 .- ^ , m- -.• j»w w 

of Co. };..ai.i 01 s,.. I I .:,■ i-.r-.. 'MM'..; ,.v. •"•'••k-'" L V'i!?'>--V-Lr ''<::/ *•• *-v»" r,' Sv:.;- -^•'^.• 

Trai-r. M'-: I .-v^ ..^i.i j. Si;. .. 7.V.'-.: 7«J-I- U\*.-^,\\..,: . I -..>:, J--.J : ..t-ljl :,4-.:i: ..»-l:i; 

H.tr-M-p. 77 II-- 7*«- ■■n ' >'-t..-ol ll.-p■■.•for^. l'J-;^joj. :'.'.: ;«!.,. 21..; |.v J, ai'iH. 

noV.yViioi, Cni..n 's-.;. !:" .1.-. : ii tj..:,. 7 I->''.: t; l-i^;.; tJ'J-U: r.-,nrirk- .•..-|.:»7-4>1'.«: .VJ-iVl: .S.-cn- 

r,. ,,<,••: 7I-— ?ati-- .-. ^<.- «.[: r- 1 s.-'.i...N . ' = "> "^ ' "• !i«'i»ri| ..f .s,-l,,„.l l•.^armli.•^^.. !M-JI. 

nouw....f I ..n.'.-io'i ."►:. "m-M : >n i .". '.."^^'I.':'''.?' '^W'";*. "' *'"' **'-''^'' <'^^':i«-t^. 77-Ill<. 

IIo\Mli \ra.iiij,; . rji-i 1.1 \;i I'l ; Ml..'.-. .■.l-.'..7. ,'*'/■ '"'•/"V- -'"•--'■'■ , , i-.* • ,tw -- i^'.. 

llniUor- I T.ioii .^.-'i....;: -.-r-o; t . lij '>l !• : -t:.'i-';i-.^. '':trk-..a I aiori Si'Ii-n. : n-ports. «..Mill>; ,,»-.»,.»: 

:M-..(ir;:.l..l ^.-1, -ol- . ^raii>.ti.--.. .-.•..«, ra.|.'l^.!:.M.N;. _ _ 

Huron r..iii)fv n;-. ■■•-:<■... Sup'-.. «i7-:.l; »»S.71: ''•'"• "ViiL' I ajon M-Imh.!: .1I-...11; .».»-.» ,-l»,h: .»«.»- 

♦»•»-;»: 7l-'il:'7-J-:''.: 7;M.: :; 7 I-'.": Si- mm] Ir.-i - , >" *^i.«t k' I'-. -.■.■• .ri..j.-.lS.-MH.K . _ _ _ 

Tor-. •■x:rui-r-. till-. ; I ir k -..:»•.»-■.■, J. iovMi-ifi|' •''L"''";'i '" l-d-u-ation. |..-y.: » .-a>: ,»..-.i •-..». ,9; 

Siii.f^.. 7.">---v: 7r,-J': .•.vr.rt. 77-1--. .»;MI: i^-..I. 

H-.r-'i'-M.-. -i-: I ail'lr"-». •'?!. 11'.. - l\'-' -.■;.. si-^vi. Kal:.-..:..'.«i < '..lli.;.'..: Ii."»-pi: I'lJUpj; <;7-Il."i: I5»<-I.i«»: 

Ij'.J-l-'; 7H.i-».: 7!-.'.;: 72 -v 7I--.-ix: 7.VM'vii; 

lliiti-nii';. Ill ill 11 I'-riT -' it--. ■•€>-.. i.,;i-.iii i»f, ."il-P*.*!, 7<»-l'. \- ii: S.'» !■. \\ii<: sj->iii: s.V>. \Mi: Iii>.;:)ri. 

I liu-lr'i* !< .'.. \ — .t'li-. 'ii- ;:i'-J III. :;.llli-- , .1. S. ''"il - ki-'ti'lii'-J, ••"i-iri: .SH-.'.-" iiit'IlnM'ial lo I'lilini 

< 'rir:.ti'ii. S'J- ■" ,'. I'f I'l ii»-?. ••«. .'t.'i-.'»7-l '': n-pitr! -, HiTir il- of V:*«jti)rK, 

lMiprov.-M..i..,»- :mw i.--iMi ! I. •■•-'. :i:i-:»7 jv. <;<• i- .. n;M'.': f.:! lU: 7n i"j.s«»:ii: s-j-:m:S|. 

Iiii-.,ri-.ri'.'l .•i:i"i.<l l-^'i .:;i:- \.- i!.-.:I.-*. p.", s»; '• ■: s7-.'li' . MJ-hj.'iJ; !M|- . ■ :; «M .| ^j : |'ri--i- 

< Ii. •■_'■ -. S..|' -i:'!! !• - : Is ■ ': .'I'i--.': 'iI-!J. .7'.' ; •! !.r ."- ritiirj i^r ^^M.Ii■l■^■. .'». "i-.'i 7 -.'*'■: .'iJ> .'i*l; 

.Vi-7; »■.». !!: ti'J.Oi. HI |; t\ i i-i- (;,-,.)i: 7.'i-.\.\ ; ti«i-l '; i;.'.!.!:'.": i\l-V.*.[\ «;:> !->; fili.'.*-; •;7-Jll:r»S- 

7i"i-h- 1: 7'.» -.I:.: so. I. s]-vx.v: .n_». -.i; s:{. J 1.; ♦•i!i..'; : 7«>-.-.'l : 7 1-.'''.| ; 7L*-J:M: 7;!--'7.-: 7 l-Ji-S; 

' .1 sj.;. x>^- 1: >",.^.vi. ■..:,". I- f..r. :i7p;: 7."i-.'77: 7t'..V.'7 : 7 7 l.'i'. 7s-p» : 7!»--h;: s|-1.M;S'J. 

't\ ■ ]• .M.--.' i: •.■ .■,."•-.".; -;-7:i.. '.i-i-.n--;.! J I: sLi..: s.",-!--.-: m;.".:; SH.p.i: s!M)_m:,; •♦!- 

-\. ' ;. si».:|.. ,\ , • , :,: J . \'.~t .». ••!:•: sn. 17-: -» i? s-n--. --i' ^r.iri' ;iii.! |';i-i.i pi.raf.'ii hi-ti- 

:i .!■ ;■ .1 II '■• .1, ■ ■ . ■••..I -'ii \.^. - ■.' -'■•', I'lf !i-ii- . >««i' K...:iii;t/.oi» l.ii<r krj h;-;it(iii'. al«^» 

.*i'» '.• . -■ ■' ^" I*. •;• ■! I I. ■■ :■ I '. I I .' i'iilii>T.>. .Ml ':il^'>'. .IM'I Iliiri-Il lij«.M!'r- . 

Irt>!- ■:■ li ■ . I.' .1. .' 1 11 • .. .■■!■ ..■•■■-:"» I ■ i '.■: .*rj ji' > l\;!':i.- ..■■ i-i ( "in.r:: ■., ri'i"'' '-:''». S::i»tM.. Tm-'iI : <».S- 

:» ; !i :. 'II- ;,. ♦l.P; . : «; |. ■ - : i.-, .; . . CtM^ ■; «;7. -i-; 7 [ ..;.: 72-^7 . 7;i 1 1;!; 7 t ;■■: Si-iioi.l In>.|i4<rl<in>. 

.;".:. ''S y.: »;•• J- T'l I'". 71 •!. 7V rr ..i. rj- .:j. : tl-'i-jn : t-xfiait"'. lil-'.i^': »i;{-U: fiMiiarkK 

7."5'».; 7 l-:\: . 7."i * i'i . 7«>- . • .. ■ 7 7 1 . 7s-i-: .'i.\-.'» 7 -•■!"; ."it •-•"«. I : Si-i p'lMrif^ iif Co. lioaril^ of 



71» r.i ".i: : '<' ". ■ ; sr-\!.,. ^■.i: . .•»'_• I'. I': s.'J- 

xiMi. !■ '"M : s |.!i\ . |\ , **'»-,v. 1^1;: S'i ' !\ . * I\ 'I : 

H7-xUjii. Ii; n>-1\v1: isix: -S'l \: n. .\x.: !»'» 

u, h, j. •Mt) noti> -. pa;:i* .toi. 



S.-li'i il I \aii:ii.( I-. ?M»-..''; MI-Jl: TnwaHliip SiiptM.. 
7.*i-nJ: 7«i '..':. -MraiM*. 77-1 r.«. I'i»i. !*•' l'<il'.-'J7: 7H- 
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PUJ^LIC INSTRUCTION. 



Kalamazoo Fomale CoIIpko. (seo Itfichifnin Female 

Seminary'). 
KaianiawH) Hitrh Srliool Carttv 7:J-:W; 71-xc. 4fK>. 
Kalamazoo l/it<»niry Infirituto. 51-^)1*^; "I'J-IW. fsoo 

Mii'hi^m au<l JTiirou Inntitutp. also KalamaziM) j 

Colloi?**). I 

Kalainaz(^> TliPolo>,'ifaI Somiiuiry. ro port. .*».'»-.'» 7- IU4. i 
KalainriZiMt I'liion Solioi»l: <lesf.Tiptiou, 74-L*M'i: r^ I 

I)<>rU, r>i>-.WJ;t;i>--i:'ri:n'J-Mr.; 7-4-i'.»l; 7:i-:Vw; 7«- 

'■i^[*: statist i<'s. iHtH» (jrailoci Sflio(il«i. 
ICalknrtka (.'«uinty. rrpnrts: S^rnMaru-inf Co. ]?«»;' nU 

»»f School KxarniruM•^. iH>-2'^: tM-22; exfraol.M.^*--"^: 

TowiiHlup SiiptK.. 7.V117; 7<>-.'»:); I'XtraotH, 77-JlO. 

Kintler^itton: 7 1-12: >nMro*iS, Mrs. Kato II. Ford. 77- 
2>7: lo^iNlatidii, !H-xi: nu'tlnMi«» in our pii*)lir! 
HcluMil, niltin'S'*, .Mis- Mary fjockwotwl, sS-Ki: 
work in th" primary hcIiooI. a<ldrtf-is, Nina ''. Van- 
«lowalker. HVt-Hl. 

Kent t'onntv. n^iMirt-: Co. Sjipts., «i7-62; r.S-i<|; l»l)- 
H\: 70-•^^l; 7 \-^l: 72-W\ 7:j-Ur»; 7-l-:;«<; 'Ti-ll: School 
InspiH^torw. O.VJl'.': oxtriwlA, (il-l'.U: rilj-l.!: r^-- 
inarkn. .*»5-r»7-»i-t'; ."»}>-$'» I: Sn' notaries of Co. Hoards 
of St'liooi KxaininiTH, ilO-il: \H'll: oxfrat-l. S-J-II: ; 
TouriiHhip Supts., 7."i-ll<.»; 7i>-.*il: oxtiacis, 77-l"H.', 

itw, r.iif, ml. L'li, L"j;i; 7«-\\xv. xiv. | 

Kew<vnaw C<innty. ri*'i irt.-: C<». Siipt«., t>7-»i.''i; *»S- i 
ITi; tiiJ-''^ ; 7l)-'^i: 7.*{-Hi: Scliool Inspectors, n*- 
V ark?4. <il-ll'li: St'crt'tarii*-* oi' < 'o. Iioanl** of .Schtiol 
Examin«Ts. JM>-il; JM-23: Tt)wu-.hip Supts.. rx- 
trartH, 77-liK). 

lj:iki> ( Vmnty. report m: Co. Supts.. 7:1-1 IW: 74-.S'»: 75- 
l.**: S*«*n't!kry of Co. D'lani of SoIkhiI I''x!iniiner8, 1 
SJ)-'i')S: Ti>wnstiip Supt**.. '7t-yi\j\ 7*i-.'»"*; rxtraot.-s, ', 
77-l'»7, 2«rj. 21^. Tl\; 7l»-xx;-.v. ' 

JLi.Hke Union Srl)o«)l: ri'porl, r»2-l)'''<: Htatistici*. k»i* 
(Tra«i< (I Sclioolf.'. 

Laml OHioe, Stati». a<*tH rolatinu' to, ,>!-r^l^', u'>^. .Vi'.», 

:am. 

Lanils, (pe<> .\pri'*ultiiral Colle:T<' Lands, Primary 
S<^hool Lauds. UniiiTHity Lnnds'. 

Lan;:na»,vs: m«MliTn. in \m».'ricau st^JHKds urjfl col- 
li u;! "p. a«l«in:'s-!, VKrt'l HfTiiiiMinin, 7l»-M7: natural 
mi'tliods lu ItMcliin^. aildn'ss. IVtif. Lowirt Stuart. 
SS-I7H. ^ I 

Lansing \''ad«'mv. rt»port. Ji.Vl.'iH. ^^ i 

Laiinin:; l.'riion S'-hiiol- dc^iTiption. 7.'»-'^77: roportn. ! 
r»l-r»7.''>; ."»0-J-7; ti*J-l);:'.ii; 7:U'i>: 7r»-:'.Ii;; H*-l\tU hta- I 
ti^itirs, i-.*iMTradi'(l S<"K«M>Is'. 

I^iiLHT < '«»«nuy. r'-p<ii rs: <\>. Supts.. ti7-'l'i: (iS-lf.»; <J!>- 
*a:i 7t»-^7: 71-'i'': ''2-V2: 7:>-n!i; 74-JU: Sriiool In- 
Hp»vti>rs, <ij-J2l: i»xf ru'ts. ^il-^.'.^. r»Mri:i'-k>. .">r»-.'»7- 
Kjii; ,'):)-:ri(: Si'cnMJirn*** of ( 'o. Itn.-irds t»f S..'!mio1 
l'xa'nHU>rK, SS-\:.iii: SJ)-:jf*,4: lM-!(: o.tracr. Sii--^: . 
Township Supts.. T."» 121 ; i'\tru'ts. 77-l.Vi. p;.7, It'L 
211, 2I-: 7!»-xxxv. ..lii. 

L:i|M»i'r Si>nii'!'uy. n-p-irts. ."i*.>-21"; riO-212. 

Lntin and (iiTiiriii b>>:i>vvthe lii^h school, aililress, . 
Supt. \V. K. llonoy. it\-il^. i 

Ijiw. ■'•i'p S<di«>ol Law-. 

Lawrcncn Lii'-iarx In-litutf? .Vs-'i>ciation ac*. to in- 
corporaf''. ."il-'ii:!. 

L H'la!Nin t'o'intv, ii'port*,: Co. Snp's.. t>7-''*^; liS-lt:«; 
«!»-'.«l; 70-^^: tl--7: JL'-'*;; j-'MTi'': 7 4-k: 7.V1_:»: I 
8t*h'H)l lM>^j»"''?ofi, r»,"i-22'i: TiHiVn-'hip Siipi-.. 7."i- 
I2:i: 7«i-'.'':.-\tr;i.'r^ 77-l".l. V\\ I'M. 211 : 7'.»-\lv. 

I.,! 'iri station, 'f-ii' Si'ImmiI Liw. 

Lt»rj:i\viHi Cii'Miiv. ri'ii'iif"*! Ci». Snpts.. ti7-'*'i; (>S-1()I; 
««l-'.*l; 70-'.«.;: "71 -•-'.■: 7l» -'•■.: 7:;-r.I; 7 1-12: S-himl = 
Inspectors. 12-il'i.i: t'ri-22T: .•> tiMct-. Til-li^i; (J.'M'I; 
it'iniirk^. .'».'>-.">7->iJ": .'i!t-VM: ri!{-l.'i: Si'ori-t.irics of 
Co. MiK'tnJo of S'*hof>l i'^xanntiTs. iM -.*'•: i'> tract. 
H'*-\:'.: Township Sup'--. 7.Vlr<: 7l»-"'.«: (-\ir;scts. 
77-i:d. Ir--i. l;i2. 211. 21'.'. 221. 227: 7'.»-\xxv, x\? vi. 

r^imi S''ini!iary. act to incitipnrarx. ,'»l-'i2'.*. 

L«'«»ni llH'oJoirjcai Jn'*tiiui«>. act to inc<ii purafi*, .'»!- 
.')2"*. '<«••» MichiiTim C:iii>'i ('ol!"i:'". 

Lilvrtv. th" j:i»v «»f. ad:hi-.-.-, L-iv'v \. O-ihatid. S."*- 
l'^7. 

Lihr.tri'tn. •<i\v:i'*hiii. -fu'It'-j of. .'i l-l'U, inj. 

Liljniri'-": ;ji'--.'^; Ii>-'.!"j: l»-'''.;j: I.Vlt : ."jO-lOl; ."»!- 
I2-; .'iJUM; tiO-jl: t;i-M; »i:;-2v tJI--.;; tH>-u2; <»S- 
:r,: iiU-l.V.«: 70-pi-.; 71-11".: 7*2-' I -: 7;{-7i; 7.V 
xlviii; 7ri->(\viii; 71>-xlii; StUi.'), H".»: s|-xiv: s:i- 
V.K 



Libraries.— 6V>n/iwi«^ff. 

amount vote* I for. 59-412; 00-272: 61-219; «2-b2fl0. 

clinraoter and use of 8chool. acldretw. Supt. I. N. 
Wellinj.'ton, S()-br2tl. 

circular letter r»»«ardin>f. W)-^9. 

district: city school, utatiHticR, K<>-'>.'»; Sl-xlvii: 
h'rowth of, diajrram Hhowint; r(>lative. S5-vii: 
nK*ommi*ndtKi in plaroof towQHhip librarit.'^. 55- 
57-2."i: rulps an<l rej»nlations. 42-S47J: statiNticK, 
miscellaneous, ;i7-l«.«: :W-l^: :j»».b4; 4t>-:i24j; 
4l-3r.0j: 4'i-2U-j-2Wj ; 45-127: 4<>-2»;: 47-aW. a92; 
4}»-72; 5l>-4r2; <»(>-270: «l-2l-: (42-H275. b27'<: G.'J- 
174, 175. I7S; «» l-2tK). 201. 204; 6.V:iI2. «1«; 60-177, 
ITM, 1><2; 67-2riL 2.S2; 6S-:ii)U; 6i).:fl»7: 7(^3:<l, »36; 
71-2.S2, 2«l; 72--2t)2, 2»'4: 7:i-t)9; 74-xvi: 75-xlvii: 
76-xxvii; 7H-xiii: 7i>-xiii; S()-i>(». Till; Sl-xlii, 
xlv; S-J-H). 4.".; s:j-xcii, xcvii; H4-liv. Ixiii; S5- 
Iv. Ixv: Sli-xjiv, Ivi; S7-xlvili. Ix; SH-lxvi, 
Ixxviii; SI>-xxii, xxxiv: lM»-xxyvi, xliv; IM-xl, 
xlviii; ct>mpamt.ivi», 72-K>(); 7i4-Wi; 74-v; 7<>-x. 

extract from wirlier rei>ort. 51-447. 

extracts from reports of Tuwn*)hip Supts., Oi(-45; 
77-22I). 

import^'mce r>f. hint-s im the. address, W. H. Payne, 
7S -ir»2. 

law coni'ernini^, 7<>-;i2l; 7I-2W. 

pu_blic school, papi'r. abstnict of, Irvin*; L. Stone, 
76-iitri. 

Kt:it««, act nda^inj^to, 51-4''.'i. 

townyhip: 47-:il7; 41>-:r»: growth of, diat^ram 
showiuK rulativc, S.5-VU: law as to. 51-371, 4ul, 
iiVA, 41)4. \V\: rules for government of, 51-.*>M: 
statistics. 4.5-127; 46-2S: 47-aH\ a»2; 4S-14; 41»- 
72; 5t>-li-.i: 51-«;:W; .52-»():J; 51-101; 5.5-5 7-r)37, 
«;i:i; 5S-14.".: 50-412: <M»-27u, 272: 61-2H, 21'.?; 62- 
b2M.: «:i-l^.»: 64-2i'r;: 67-2:»'^: 6S-:j.i»i: 6iMiI»: 7«»- 
Hl>: 71-2(»i: 72-27'>: 7:t till; 7 l-xvi: 75-xlvii : 7*»- 
xxvii; 7S-xiii; 79-xiii: HiiA'A-, SI-xIv; «2-i;i; 
S:^xcv: S4-lxii; S.5-lvii: S<»-liii; s7-lvii; S8- 
Ixw; SlJ-xx\i; '.M>-xlii; IM-xlvi ; c<»mparative, 
1>I.") to l>h. lt»-20: 72-ir»lt; ''.i tH); 74-v; W;7 to I>7tf, 
7l»-x. 

US" of in our {lablic schools, ami thetKicherp' nda- 

tion thereto, adilrch-. Prf>f.l..N'.I>cmm<m,77-:J1I. 

Library books: <>2-bhi: circular letter \n inspi'i'tors, 

S4-74: contract U)r supply of. .5!>-i:n: rit)-ri«»; 61- 

W: 6:M:<:J; 64-i:Ut; 6.5-r,«; 67-lHl»; S'>-r24: duties 

of .'^upt.of Public Instruction concern i n»;. 41KS1: 

list of, re<;omrnen<IiHl. I I-:J1 : 45-1:^2; 4(i-iii: 47- 

aljW; 4!M«V.>; 5I-r)><7; 7?»-ni; SO 91; S'J-lJrt: S |-7ii; 

S7-l'5li; SS-;ii: pai*!^ for. lunouut, stallslics, 6K- 

iVn*: coinparativo, 7t'$-»jO: 74-v. 
Lii'rary fund** from fine'., s. c. r»0-ll». 
Library law. annMninieiits of, ti.'!-:;]. 
Library mon^'y. n'Ceijits from. <i*J-b277; (i!{-177; 64- 

2'.!: 65-.Mr>; r.ti-l'"!; 7'.»-xiii; SIMM; S|-\li: S'2-i\t; 

SjJxci: Sl-Iiii; S5-lii: s6-xli: S7-xlv: SS-lxiii: 

S!»-xix; !K>-\\\iv; tH-.\\x\iii. 
Literary .\s>i<>ciationfs. 5l-^»i^'. 
Lit'M'ary tiei^rtjos, the power of conferriiu;, reiiort. 

51-121'. 
Lijerary Kxchan;;e, lut«Tnatir)aal, act relatin;? to, 

5l-">l"i. .'*l'i. 

Literary work f<»r hivrhor ;rra<le8, ]>a|H»r, abstract of. 

Pr<»f. <'alvin Thijuia**. 7<»-:l.'»7. 
Literature, the UfH-il <\T broadnr culture iu, adtiress, 

.Mi»*s Hori'uce K. CiishuiMu, 7S-1H'.*. 
Living room-., temperature of, aiMrcss, li. C, 

K.'d/.ie, 7JI-l.;'.». 
LiviEi*;-t>*n County. n«|iorts: Co. Supts.. 67-70; 6t>- 

•.»•^: 71 ','1: 7'J-'.'7; 7.'»-i:.:V, 7 l-U: Scliool lusiK-ctors, 

6.5-2:i:J: <■>; tracts. (>1-1'.<'): 6.'{-)t): remarks. .55-.57- 

H2<): 51M-..'i: Townshij. Supts.. 7.5-i:iU: 7I'm11 ; ex- 

tra<-ts. 77-Ui'i:::iJ, 21',«, 22*. 
Loatis: i-.tep'st on. a'nf>unt paiii as. htatihtics, !H- 

xl: rcci'iptK from, statistics, 1U-\xxviii. 
Luce Cotiaty, re|»<»rt. of S^-cretary of ('o. Hu.'ird of 

School Kx:iniiners, \H)-11, 
LuiliiiL'?i»:i Ctiion .S*h«M.il: report. 7<i-2'.tri: statistics, 

i.-'-e ( iradi'd Sj-hnoN . 
Ly«n\s riu<»n Si'hool: n-port. 62-bl:!'.*: statistics. (m»o 

(!r:iilei! Si'lioolii. 
Mackinac County, n'ports: S^'liool Inspcct«»rs, 6.V 

2;{4;i'Xlracts. 6:J-I7; remark**. .5Jt-:i'»-. ; 6I-1V«): Si«o- 

retarit'sof Co. Mn^irds of ScIum>1 Kxamiuers, Sl^- 

a(;i;tMU22:'.ll-y,. 



a, b, j, w.t' note 2. pai,'«» ;>.Ki. 



GENERAL INDEX, 1836-92. 



Uariimb (.'onnty, rrpnrls: Vri. SaptB., AT-T! : HN-ld 
fiU-IUi); ;(I-M: 72-inu; iS-IM: 74-iri: Sciiuul I 
■n«>ti>r*, Bb-Oi: nxtTMtB. UI-IB7; S3-il, reninrt 
5iOT-4il: »•-»:>: SccrMBry .>f Co.Boanl ot Sebn 
Kiaminpn, eilniet, KS-xxxili: Tiiwimliiii Buiiti 

T5-iai: TiM3:oitrecte, "-at. va. sua, m, uv: T 



TtiMi 78-13); 7-l-lB: aehool iDipactiira, SO-US; 
lenwrbk 5tMU: •l-IVI: UHuntBrin of Cn. Hnanlt 
(rfBafaool KumiMn. 8N-xxiII; K»«»: IKUS;HI- 
»i extnwt, HS^xidi: TuvnBhln Supts., iMat; 7tt- 
«i._TiMu>t. T^Iiitii in* *i* 



. unlT. nporU: School bwincton, re- 

iDHrki^ I>&~W: Sl-lW: Sscretarr of Co. Buonl of 
ticlinul Examin»n. 9I-3H. 

Uuinn] Traininu in public Kbools, addrexe, Hon. (;. 
A.Gnver.HT-«. 

Haps (churls, pte.hSU-.'n; Dumbpror iliHtHctii hai- 

flX«; H4-lXTf ; H5-lu; 8e-liili KT-lxii ; NH-lxxiiv. 

ze; lt»-zlTt WMlt 91-{t. 
HaiH iihowln« Khixil *tatUitleR, sa^!(K^. 
Hamoalte Conntr. rwnrtii: Co. Sni.t..fi1t-I<n: School 

lD«pf«t»ni.Ali-£<ll;extncts.ei-lW:li:-t-l1trR)narln. 

.■lU-inA: KecrctBry of Co. Itoard of ScIhioI Ki»inin- 

prn, »!-»: Township Sapla., 7 r>- 133; extract. 77- 



UanhHll Aciulemr (White Plgeo: 

UBTtikall CoNws. act to incorpoi 
Hanhall Female Heminur, act 

SDK lAdiee' Sfroiuar 
lion School: JnuM-ip 
e, n;!-bU2; 7<^»3I; 74 

-!■: Co. Hnptii.. A7-' 



Hanhnll Yi 
Uir>hall V 
10a;r(ipor 
andntA 
llBMin ' 



>n CoiiiKr, n-iHirla: Co. Hnpt*.. fl7-7!': BK-IOP; 
-109; 71t-lM; 73-lM] 74-17: School Inipocloni, 
-SKI: HccrMarini of ('o. BoBrHn of School Kiam- 



fl5-_ 

iTicni.Pxtnu-bi.fl-J-tliR3-xi 
75-lSI; 76-6S ; rxtmnn, 77- 

fllMllI; 7™lV:'7'T5l: 7a-im 



174; H5-I2t; HS Id 



HiclilKSQ U)aliU[_Schoo 



<1 iDcorporated 



nVTbitnCliii^li H!u£ls7lHUSd:^[»1re! 
IIM; WmW; 91-121: i^latiiitin. orldKi"' 
8mm and Inporporated liwtitiitioiisi. 



sDi Thenliwlcal Instil 

pe la pablie schooUi 



I, Prof. T. U. 

■b: Co. Saptii.. 67-.M : 68-111; 
72-lWj 7»-1l]li 74-tHi 7r>-IB: 



Hstenrological nhHrrsUoni, provioioDs and sug- 
KiMUnDa nmdlnff. 5 1-lM, ifiS. t»l. ^7a. 

HichiitBD and Horon Inftitnta (Kntamiuaol, act 
relatinv t<\ Bl-Affi. (see KntamaEou LilerarT liuti- 

Hichigan Bo;, thf, addrewi. J. U. PlnwmBU, »0-1!0. 

Kichlfjan Onliai ('ollfge IBprinB Arborl; aettoto- 

eorpornla. !il-IW:Brt9»>l8tini[ to, l> I -AOD: raportB. 

S»-7S;6l-2i«t. lB<«nillBdaJeCollr<p-l. 
KiehlKSD Cnlli-Kiato iQBtitnlo lUnni): rppni-ta, 59- 

212; MVIW. BtatiHlim. (b« iDcorporBted Inatita- 

tionB.I 



Hlchisan FomBlii C«llfl|ie (Uinaii 



l>; rpportB, Board 



at TniBIn*. WMM: ^..-,„.,. ,,. .„ ,.-.„.,,, 

S5-S7-U4; Wt-b'K I13-IM:«U It"; Rl-ilV: <tK4ll: 
PrinchialB. .■i^7-tlf>t (H-'ia-. BlntJHiici. (sm Iti- 
enrwmlnl Inatitiitlona). 

Hkihlitui Frmal* KcmlDatT (Knlamaxoo): 64.im: 
74-e; 7B-icTill: 7fl-lxxxT; M.Viix*: blsmrieal 
■ketrh, MUM: ropnria, lininla of Viilton, KO-tU; 
Kl-lWi 8X-t»i Kll-ISlt fU-l7l!: KVISO; 8ft««: N7- 
n4; 8K-1(K: IHMiiU: 9fUMIi »I-Mt Prlncii«l. 
7»-!M): 743ll: 7li-Wi 7B-tiai 7M-1IS; 84-172; 87- 
tlZ: MK-aSI: WMXl; 91-tM: BlatlMle*. {•» State 
airi InnwixnM'd InBtltnllnnal. 

HiehiKBa Military Aiwinmy: H^xiTil; 84-ili: 8... 
xxxili: liiHliirlral BkeHih. HfMil; n-i«rtH. H'inrilB 
of VlNlon. 8S-2I7; K4-I»l 811-1^; HS-III4; IHI- 



,_ , d»A1«; 61-198: Seere- 

tary oF Co. Bonnl of School Examin»ni, 1)1-30: 
Township Sapta., 7l)-e8:eitmctB. 77-170, IM. 

Military trainiuff, ralne ot in bcIiooIb. addreaa, 
Ueorfcs S, White. 85-1W. 

Uill bix.oneand two, (township tail: amonnt ot. 
6(V272 ; fl2-b27fli 6a-lKI : 11+2(17: chnnRP in. 59-18: 
propiwHl. 4V-iMI]: Tcceipta from. BtJitiBticB. 49-71; 

w-m: 51-emi an-im; 64-ini; it5.A7-r.s7, mx-, B8- 

119; A9-111; 00-2(0; HI-ilHt 6lUin8; fiif-I7ai A4-I!0t i 
S5-31t; 6S-1IID; ft7-Sil: WMIi*: 6»«1: 7t^ail>; 71- 
IhK: 73-M«; 71UI!; 74-xii: 7»-xlii: •8-izli: 77> 
iItMI, 7N-Tiii; 79-x: hn-ii; 8Uk11; HU-M: KR-xri; 
K4-liii: 85-111 ; 8S-kI1: H7-k1t; 8H-lxiii: M!l-iix: SO- 
xixiv; 9 l-xxxriii; PomiwratlTi*. 41)-74i 7a-lSl: 78- 
61: 74-(i. li.; WMi!, (■■» Pnblic Uonrvs), 

MiniLxiuclrofinunr hi((h achoolB. adifnws, G. F. 
Mnsher, M7-81. 

Uininit EnKinewiPB Conrse*. KradiintpB In TdrCooa 
BchociK siatistica. comparatiTn. Blt2J;(. 

MiBBankpe Connty. rworts of Township Sopts,, 76- 
M: extract*, 77-191. 

Uodnntor: dntlni of, 51-3!i7, Ml. 379: power of, s. 
c, 8»-lll: mmoralor.H.c.. Ha-ia. 

MoDrneC^nnty.roport*: ("o. Sopts,. B7-«ti flK-IISt 
'(t-im-. 71-BHi 7a.llOi 73-lB.'.j 71-Sl: School In- 
spectors. 4S-SI7]: B5-ii:: exlnrls. »l-1»i', OS-tH; 
r«marlin, 55-.'>i-«!l: 5U-3ST: Socretnrim of Co. 
Boards of School Kianiinms. 9«-;4 ; 91-S!: Town- 
Bhip_SDrts..,75-I^; 7I>«7; extracts. 7T-m, 211, 

Uonroe Female Hpmlnnry. (sne Noaroe Yoniuc 
Ladles' Sininarr and ColleitlatAlr.BtllDte). 

Monroe SchooU, la* reUtloK to. ni-tCI. 

HoDnw Union Hall Aasocintion, act lii iDCorporata, 
51J110. 

Monroe Union School: reports, S!»-3«; llV-blSl: 
BlatiaticH, (soeUnuledSehwils), 

Monroe Vonn« I,«li«a' Semlnarr and CoHnflata 
Institnte: 7.i-xcTlli; TMixxir: act to incorporat*, 
5 1-K»: historical ■k.^ch, MhSIS: r - " -"" 



230: Trnsif^; MI-T9V^l-Jm:iitatUtici 
anrl Incorporated InatilnlloBa). 

Montcnlm Connty. iMKirls: Co. Bniita. 07.^; 68- 
11-1; 72-112; 7H-1WI: 74-S»: Sahnol Inspectors, «&■ 
241; extiwte. 63-i»: remarks. 51k-nT: Becrelaryof 
Co. Boanl of Sehisil F.xamlners, 91-32: Township 
8aptB.. 7&-t!W; i6-«; sxtraets, 77-lM, 170, IH, 
IM; 7U-ixxti. 

Miinlmomncy Connty. report of Sneretary of Co. 
Ilnml ..r SVh«.l Kiaminer., 9I-.TS. 

nu in pnbllo schnolB: 4'J-2S71: addiHS, 

iment for in public schools, 44-10; 
oieurliiT n-iHirt. 51-44.1: •ichiH>l. letters, 
, I), (liilnpie. C, A, l)<wr, Kdwant 
-17": ntilily ot. paper, ahstnirt. C. B. 
K: Tocal. address. W. L. Hmilh, 79-21E. 



Ht>nil t> 
Music' " 



119-111: 7IM(»; <iHrt7; 74-M: 75-17: School 
pectors, II'>-i45; extKKts. Al.jnO; remarks, 59- 
i^cn-larie. of Co, U(»r.lBot School Eiamln- 

Ssi'Sapts!', 7B-ic»i tW-ii7; 8iiTs; M3.I49; 84- Mi'ip BniiU,, 75-141; JB^olaXacta, 7'7-l«l.' """ 
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PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



Mnakc^on Union School: reports, 62-bl!}5; 75-380; 
76-298: shitistics, (Roe Graded ScIiooIb). 

Natural Philonophy: ozporimental toachiDf; of , ad- 
dress, Prof. Lowifl McLouth, 77-26H: methods of 
teaching. oatK^r, Hbstract. J. W. Ijangley, 76-JWI. 

Near-8iirhte<liiess, its oatare, causeH, aad somo moans 
of pn*venting it, address, Leartas Connor, M. D., 

Needs of the hour, discussion, 70-163. 

Newaygo County, reports: t'o. Supts.. 67-91; 69-116; 

7<Mi).'<; 7.-i-170; 74-.V>; 75-10: School Inspectors, 6.'|. 

246; extracts. 61-200; remarks, .^O-WH: Secretaries 

of C-o. Boards of School Examiners, 8S-xxv; 0(K-27 ; 

91-3tJ: Township Supts., 7,'»-U.S; 76-70; extracts, 

77-170, 19"), 213, 219, 22.^ 22S; 7t>-xxxvi, xl?i. 
Newaygo Union School: report, 60-23*^: statistics, 

(see (Trailed Schools). 
Niies Union Hail Association, act to incorporate, 

51-')44. 
Niles Union SchtKil: reports, 5.>-.^i7-170; ,59-296; 62- 

hlfii^; 75-»M; 76-306: statistics, (see Graded 

Schools >. 
Non-residont pupils, tuition, fsee Tuition). 
Normal ( Mussi^M. 59-11: «L»-ur. ; ii'.i-ll ; 64-::9 ; 68-161. 
Normal Sc1iim>I, State: Wi-VA; 51-2(W, 279; 52-9; 54-9; 

65-57-11, «: .'»9-9; 6(r-l; 6M:i; 62-al2; 6;^.S; 64-24; 

65-17; 66-i:i; 67-1 it*; 6S-163; 69-17r,; 7(M.S2; 71-;U; 

72-20; 73-H; 74-xciv; 7,'>-lxxxix; 7(Mxxi ; 78-xxxi; 

79-xlvi: H(U2i<, :m\ 81-xxiv; 82-24; 8»-lxvi; 84- 

xxxii; 85-xxvi; 86-xiv. 

admission t.«>, re<|uirem«'nts for. 52-.V2; 55-57-373; 
."»iM:U;6tMi.s;61-107;62-bir.; 6:M.31; 72-207; 7. 'J- 
22.'i; 74-121; 7,5-204; 81-57 ; 82-119; 8.H-72; 87-154; 
9<>-'2;^6. 

inaugural, of Principal, S.'U'''4. 

address to gridiinting class, 55-57-374. 

appointments, legislative, 68-209; 69-241; 70^263; 
«.5-2U3; 79-24. 

attendance. 5,5-57-11, 41, 371; 59-122, 1.S3; 60-37; 61- 

106; 62-bl3 ; 6;H2S : 64-1.S5; 65-100; 66-75; 67-200; 

6H.2i'7; 69-239; 7(V2G1, 263; #1-241; 72-199; 74-120; 

7.5-201 : 76-117; 77-25; 78-25; 71>-23; 80-87; 81-65; 

82-1:J0; 8,'J-77; 84-52; 85-26; 86-20 : 87-151; 88-42; 

89-hlW: 90-2;<:^; 91-111; cmrmrntive, 68-213; 8,^ 

7S ; 87-152 ; 89-bl5J6 ; 90-2.3;< ; 9 1 -HI. 
building, plan of. 51-279. 
cortificateH, law concerning, 70-325; 71-900. 
courses of study, 5.5-57-372 ; 60-62; 61-105; 62-bl6; 

6;i-i:W; 6 l-i:«; 65-101 ; 66-76 ; 67-20:» : 68-243 ; 69- 

345; 71-2:«i : 72-203; 74-1 IG; 76-127; 81-.58; 82-131 ; 

8,^74; 84-6(1; 8.V31; 86-22 ; 87-154 ; 88-47; 89-a201 ; 

90-237; 91-118. 
dedication of. exercises at. .52-53. 
description of, 7:P223; 74-110; 76-111. 
diagram relative to. 84-xlii^ xliii. 
diplomas to students, 5.5-54-27. 
endowiiuMit, inadequate, 55-57-12. 
establishment, 52-51. 

faculty 



Normal bchool.— CV>nh*nu*?d; 
professional training. 59-139; 69-246; 8t-<l; 88-120; 

84-.55 ; 8.V28. 
property, inventory of, 84-73; 86-31; 88-64. 




bl97" 90-2.i<l. 261* 91-112. 
financlill n' port «:' 54-91, ""93; 59-149: 60-40,71,61- 

110 : 62-hil; 6:;-134: 64-141; 65-Hi3 ; 6«^71 ; 67-2f)6 ; 

68-2U : 69-2511; 70-272; 72-210; 7,^234; 74-1.^; 75- 

217; 7t»-131: 77-47: 78-:W; 79-32: 80-93; Hl-su 82- 

i:VS; S.i-sij; 84-t>: 8.5-:»; 86-:i2; 88-54; 90-242: com- 

paratiVH, I8:»0 to 1*50. 8iMW5. 
funds, history and condition of, 75-xxz. (see 

Fnmls, l£flucational). 

gmduates, list of, 64-130; 65-101: 66-75; 67-200; 68- 
•20S; 69-239; 70-262; 71-241; 7:i-3W; 74-119; 7.5-489; 
76-117, 3U; 77-26; 78-26; 79-24 ; 80-8^; 81-62; 82- 
122; 8:i-77; 84-53: 8.5-27; 8t>-21: 87-1.53; 89-bl97; 
statist los reganling, 66-69: 84-«>5; 8.5-3*3. 

legislation: 5l-4>5. 4>7. 491; 52-iaS: needtfd, 55-57- 
13, 24. 

locuti<m of. .5l-2tj3. ^_ 

memlN^rship in, .5.5-57-:<70. 

m(H<sngtt to t'cmnty Clerks n>lative to, 52-189. 

object of. 51-194. 

program of study, 69-215. 




25 ; 7 J>-23 ; 8 1-«4 ; 82-180 ; 83-71 ; 84-52; 86-26 ; 86- 
2«); 87-151 ; 88-41; 89-bl96; 90-2:12; 91-111. 
rules and regulations, 70-266. 
teachers supplied by. 5.5-57-.370. 
text-books used in, 69-2.55; 8.^76; 84-65; 85-^; 86- 
25; 87-150, 1.59 ; 88-51 ; 89-b-208; 91-122. 
Normal School, another recommended, 91-zt. 
Normal School, the sphere or prtwiuce of the, ad* 

dre**s. Prof. Jhuiiel Putnam, 91-245. 
Normal Schools, summer, their place in our edaoa- 
tional system, address, Supt. J. W. Simmons, 88- 
205. 

Oakland County, reports: Co. Supts., 67-91 ; 68-118; 
74-58: ScluMd Inspectors, 65-247; extracts. 63-48 ; 
remarks, 5.5-57-621; 59-;)58: Hecrotariee of do. 




livet College (Institute): 65-16; 66-15; 67-146; 68- 
159; 69-l:S2; 70-lfs7; 71-31); 72-2S;74-xcix; 75-xcviii; 



■ »-*■•■», a .1', A.r.r, 4.-',., fc»-w, b^v, «••».>, ttr-AA^TAi. 

Oakland Female Sitminary. act to incorporate, 51- 
.531. 

Object Ijessons, 62-a.50. 

Oceana County, n^ports: Co. Supts., 67-93 ; 69-117 ; 
70-110; 72 llM; 73-172; 74-59; 75-21: School Inspect- 
ors, 6.5-2.V); remarks. 59-3.59; 61-201: Secretaries of 
("o. Boanis of School Examiners, 88-xxyiii; 90-30; 
91-3.'<: Township Supts., 75-146; 76-78; eztracta, 
77-171; 79-xxxvii, 

Officers, .SchcM)]: election of. s. c, 91-222: rei^orts, re- 
marks ou, 47-u.S:{; duties of, in regiurd to, 71-153. 
<see As«ess<»r, County Supt., Director, District 
Officers, MiMlerator, School ("ommissioner. School 
Examiner, School Inspector, Secretary of Hoard of 
Schm>i Examiners, Township Supt ) . 

Ogemaw ( Vmnty, n»iK)rts of Secretaries of Co. Boards 
of School Examiners, 88-xxx; 8i>-a71; 90-81 

Olivet 
IW; 

76-lxxxiv ; 8;{-lxxvii : 84-xli; 85-xxxiii: act to in- 
corporate, 51-530: historical sketch, 80-890: re- 
ports, Boarfl of Trustees, 49-101: 50-77; 51-2fU, 2». 
.5r.»i: 52-lsi: 5.5-57-417; 62-b42; 6»-15t;; 64-162: 
Bf»artls of Visitors, 6^196 ; 62-b4S; 63-157 ; 64-166; 
6.5-I4X; 6<>-H7; 67-222; 6S-2:«; 69-270; 70-292; 71-269; 
7,ViS5; 74-201; 7.5-2WU 7(>-210; 79-71; 80-215; 81-188; 
82-212; 8,-t-n7; 84-171: 8.5-llS: 86-126; 87-2:i2; 88- 
121; 89-b-2.S.;: IMM-'iO; 91-209; President, 59-217; 60- 
1X7; 65-113; 67-2lS;68-2:U; 69-267; 70-2M; 71-266; 
72-2S6; 7:j-2^2: 74-192; 75-28^1; 76-2<il ; 77-124; 78- 
H)3;79-6h; 81-134; 82-204; 83-139; 84-162; 85-110; 
86-110; 87-217; 88-1U6; 81>-b2tUJ; 90-;W9; 91-195: sta- 
tistics, • see State and Incorp'trate<l Institutions). 

Ontonagon County, reports: School Inspectors, re- 
marks, 59-359; 61-201 : S»»cretari<»s of ( -o. Boanis of 
Sch(H>l Examiners. 88-xxx; 90-.32. 

Ontonagon Union School: reports. 55-57-473; 60- 
28l:62-bl62: statistics, (see Graded Scht»ols). 

Orphan .\sylnm, re<M)mmendati(m for establishm^it 
of, 54-11. (see State Public SchooM. 

Orthography, metluMls of teaching. 62-a64. 

Osci'ola Ci>unty, reports: Co. .Supts., 7,*M74j 74-60; 
75-23. S«»cn'tarios of Co. Boards of School P^xamin- 
ers, SS-xxx; S9-a72; 90-32: Township Suitts., 76- 
74; extracts. 77-1.54. 171, UK), 225; 79-xlii. 

OsctKia County, r<M>orts of S(H*retaries of Co. Boards 
of School Examiners, 89.a74; 91-:». 



a, b, j, see note 2, page 306. 



GEIfEKAL INDEX, 1836-91. 
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Otsego Coanty, reports of Township Sopts., 76-75 ; 
eztractB, 7 4-220; 7»-zIii. 

Otsego Union School: report, 60-282: statistics, (see 
Graded SchoolH). 

Ottawa Coanty. reports: Co. Sopts.. 6H-m;69-llS; 
70-111; 71-100; « 2-119; 73-176; 74-fl8: School In- 
spectors. 65-2!}l : extracts, 61-203; 63-4V; rpinarks, 
5l>-5 7-621; MKm-. Sorretariee of Co. Boards of 
8ch(K>l Kxaminers, KH-zzziii; 89-a74; 91-40; ez- 
tracts, H^-i*: Township Sopts., 75-14.S; 7(^75; ez- 
tracts, 77-ir>4, 172, 19H, 220. 225; 7$»-zzzvii. 

Owoeso Literary Inst it ate, act to incorporate, 51- 
522. 

Owoeso Union Scliool: description, 73-34!); 74-307: 
reports, 78. .H48: 74-;t08; 75-391; 76-311: statistics, 
(see Graded Schools). 

Parents and t(<4ichori>, relation of, 41-247J. 
Pedagogic principles, an inqairy aboot, address. 

Prof. Daniol Putnam, 86-234. 
Pedagogy in the University of Michigan, 80-403. 
Penalties, law. .'> 1-858. 406. 

P(>nmunship. pai)or, alwtract, P. D. Horton. 76-368. 
Periodicals for teachers, (tiee Teachers, periodicals 

fori. 
Physical Coltare, address. Miss Mary A. Blood, 90- 

190. 
Physical Kxercises: 6 1-68; 63-69: eztract from earlier 

report, 51-4.^7. 
Physics, the study of, address. Prof. A. E. Haynes, 

8H-197. 

Physiology: a metho<l of teaching, address, abstract, 

A. .). (\}ok, K0-2><{>: in schools, statistics, K7-lxxv; 

KH-xcvi; 89-1 i : 9(Mt ; 91-lix: tezt-books on, list 

of, rHCommende<l, 84-M: KiV-24. 
Plowing, how to teuoh, r»r>-57-2S4. 
Plymouth Union School: report, 59-;y)2: statistics, 

(seedradHd SchooJnt. 
Political Morality, a higher standard of, wliat con 

the tHScher do to insure, addresses, W. J. Coz. 89- 

b62; 1). A. Hammond. 89-b57; W. (;. Hewitt, 89- 

b53. t 

Pontiac Union School: «h»Hcription, 73-347; 74-311: 

reiMirts, 6'>-l»l«4: 7:i-:U7; 74-311; 7.V895 76-317: sta- 

tistioM. (tnHi (inidcti Schools). 
Port Huron Union Sohm)l: reixirts, 5!>-57-473; 73- 

:n:i;7l-:i21; 7.V4U3: 7<>-;U3: statistics, (see (JradcHl 

Schools). 
Prejianitory Schools, (see Graded Sch<K>lH. High 

Sch(K>l D(>iMirtmcnt ; also High Schools; also list 

of Schools ondcr State and Incorporated lostitu- 

tionsL 
Pres<iue Isle County, reports: Secretaries of (^o. 

BfHirds of Schix)i Kxaminnrs, 88-zxziv; 90-31: 

Township Supts.. 7r>ir»l. 
Press, influence of the, 46-7; 47-a47 ; 48-5. 

Prim 




Funds, Bducational ) . 
Primary SchtMil Intort'Ht Fund: 
apiK>rtionment of : 48-7: 49-7; 54-10; .5.V3 7-19; 
8.%-xlv ; K6-zxzii ; s, c, K6-151: law ccmoorning. 




8IMI: 81-xzxvi; 82-31; 8:|-lxxxvi; 81-xIviii: 

8.'i-xiii; 8<>-xxlx; K7-xxxiii. xxxvi; 88-li, liv; 

89-vii. x : 9(^xxvi. xxviii; 91-xxxii; oompani- 

tive. 49-2«»: 50-'.H)- .">l-2V*l; 7(M^x; 71-i:J9; 72-142; 

<4-xxii; 4.)-vii; «<i-xvn; 8(Mlf). 
forfeit art* of, law rrgardintr, 51-:mw). 
rpc#»ipt»» fnun. statistics, WV27 1; 61-217; 62-h27rt: 

63-17»;; 64-2<L': 6.V.M4; ««lHiJ: 67-iM; 6K-:6iJ; 

69-:Ulj 7<>^U0; 7I-2.'*'*: 72-L'rt^; 7:M2j 74-xii : 7,">- 

xiii; «6-xxii; 77-xlviii; 78-viii: 79-x; 84>-4i*; 

8I-xIi: K2-:«»: 8:i-xoi; 8-|-liii; K.Vlii; 8<^xli ; 

87-xlv; 88-lxiii; H9-xix; WUxxxiv; 91-zxxviii; 

c<imi>arativi\ 72-l.M : 73-«il; 74-vi. 
•orplus of s|M*cific tHX(>H, triiUHfer of to, s. c, 81- 

1^. 



Primary School Lands: 51-143: acts relating to. 51- 
560: disposition of. comments on, 42-219J; sugges- 
tions as to, 36-43: extracts, from Governor Felch*s 
messngo. 51-132; from 8ui>t. Sawyer's rrport, 51- 
92: purchasA and sale of, laws relating to, 51-549: 
sales of, 37-:»; 38-15; 39-b2 ; 40-;{75j. 3.S(j: 41-359J ; 
42-2<.9j; 7(»-154; 18117 to 1S41, 4I-37UJ; 1^43 to 1851, 
5 l-r>99: unsold, table showing amonnt by counties, 
70-156. 

Prisfm Schools, 80-420; 83-zlvi. Izziv. 

Privat«^ Schools: .5 1-lOi): reports from, recommended, 
38-6: sUtistics, 41-35IJ ; 42-21».'*j: 45-127; 46-2S; 47- 
afi^, aV»2; 48-14; 49-72; 50-1(19; 63-l>0; 64-2(«; 67-258; 
68-306; 69-319; 7(^MH; 7 l-L'96: 72-276; llMl; 74- 
xvii, Izxxi; 75-xlvi; 76-xxvi; <8-xiv; 79-ziv;80- 
TK) ; 81-xlviii: 82-46; 8ii-c; 84-lzvi; 85-lxx ; 86-lxii; 
87-lxvi : 88-lzxxiv ; 89-al3. xl : 90-xlviii ; 91-lii ; 
comparative. 1>6S to 18N), 80-327. 

Programme for Schools, 62-73; 81-182; 83-210; 86- 
215. 

Promotion, system ef, paper, abstract, Austin 
George, 76-356. 

Psychic Studies in public schools, address, W. 8. 
Perry. 91-259. 

Public Moneys: amonnt received from inspectors, 
37-49: 38-lS; 39-b4 ; 40-:t24j ; 4]-35()j; 42-L'9)<j; from 
insi)ectors and treasurers. 43-15; fn>m treasurers, 
44-29: 4.V127: 46-26; 47-nrt6, a90; 48-12; 49-68; 54>- 
108; 5 1 -632; 52-202; 54-100: amount received, inclod- 
in^ mill-tax, 59-411: auportionment of, 60-15. 

Pupil in society, the. address, W. D. (Mizbe, 8H-165. 

Raisin Institute, act to incorporate, 51-526; report 
of Agent, 62-b61. (see Raisin Valley Seminary). 

Raisin Valley Seminary (Adrian): 8.>-xxxv: histrvi- 
cal sketch, 80-343: reports. Hoards of Visitors, 82- 
221; 87-237; 89-b2s:.; 90-357; Principal, 77-141:86- 
K'H;87-1'36; 89-b2W; 91-211; Trustees, 6;M62; 64- 
172: statistics, (see State and Incorporated Insti- 
tutionsj. 

Rate bills: 68-1S; 69-8; s. c, 51-475: ezi>erienre of 




254; 68-3(12: 69-:m; comimrativo table. 59-22; 60-9; 
61-4M; 62-ttM; 72-151 ; 7:i-61; 74-i 



vi; 80-321. 

Reading: address, (!has. ('arlisle, 87-40: methods in, 
addrehs. Mrs. J. Ahnefeldt Goss. 91-276: methods 
of t«*aching, 62-a60: oral, discussion, 7(>-367: prl- 
mnry, luidn'ss. Miss Maude Hall. 89-b77: public 
schools, in, address, I'^dna ChafTeo Noble. n'i-.'lM: 
tOHti* for gfKxi, the want, the worth, the cultiva- 
tion of, athlnws, Mary K.Tiltou, 86-222. 

Reailing (-ircie: address, L. ( ■. Hull, 86-2^1: pnpils, 
91-ziv: state t«*achers', 8.5-xviii; report, com- 
mit t<¥«. 



X ssv>avb «avs\ss^oaf a^i « ■• A«\AiSf vF^F~ttrf^'i» j 

: state t«*achers', 8.5-xviii; report, 
, 8.V216; secretary, 87-57. 




145; 59-411; 60-271; 61-216; 62-b276: 6.H-176i 64- 
202: 6.').:U4; 66-l>«); 67-254; 68-302; 69-311; 70-340; 
71-2S^; 72-::6>t; 7:V<V>; 74-xii; 7.Vxlii; 7«J-zxii; 
77-zlviii; 7H-viii ; 79-x: 80-49; 8|.xli; 82-;«: 
8:i-xci; 84-liii: 8.5-Iii; 86-xll: 87-xlv; 88-lziii; 
89-xix: 94)-xxxiv; 91-xxxviii: conii»arutive, 73- 
61; 74-vi; 76-xii; 80-32:i (wm* Dihtrict Tux, Dog 
Tax. Library Mone^, Mill T»x. Primary School 
lnten*Ht Fimd, Public Money, Rate Hills, Tuition 
of iion-Hftitient pupiln). 
Reff>nn Srhf>oI. (Lansing): 59-:i'<; 61-64; 62-al2; 
61-24; 6.V19; 66-27; 7I-'.{T; 72-21; 7:J-1«: Vl-zcvi; 
7.Vxciii : 76-lxxvi; 7!>-xlvii; 81-xxvii; 82-27; 83- 
Ixxi; 8l-xxxiv: by-liiws of. 00-121; 61-154: 
di Hcription. 62-b22.'»; 61-173: liiHtiiriral hketch, 
8tMI0: labor de|>artment. 60-iW; 6I-|n'*: letters 
fn»ni biijA. extracts. 62-b.'61 ; 6.">-!^»3: 66-157: 
ri*|M»rtf«, IJ^Minl of (\mtnil. 51W15; 60-M; 61-117; 
62.l»2::7; 6:H63; «M-175; 65-272; 66-i:«: 67-2:M; 
68--7T; 69-274: 70-2Uf«: 71-271; 72-252: 7:i-24n; 74- 
14i»; 7.">-:;22: 7(H:«S; 77-51: 78-15: 79-:«; 80-i:f7; 
82 !5t; 84*9; chaolain, 62.b256; 64-197; physician, 
.59-;M1; 64>-119; 61-143; 62-b2S9; 64-198; 65-282; 



a, b, j. see note 2, page SQ6. 
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Reform School.— Confinited ; 

66-1.16; 70-»aO; 71-281; 73-249; 74-ir)7; 75-2SS; 

76-lWi 77-61; IH-^um sapt.. 59-32:1; 6()-9l; 61-125; 

62-b.::«; 63-l6tJ; 64-17H; 65-277; 66-14.-); 67-241; 

68-2«7; 69-284: 70-H12; 71-277; 73-241; 74-148; 
. 75-22*; 76-148; 77-rir>; 78-M); 79-41; 80-143; 81-102; 

82-157; 84-94; 86-4 (; teachers, 59-:^, 6(M1S; 61- 

i:i7; 62-b2r)l; 64-192; 6ri-2>8; 66-lRl ; 69-296; 73- 

244; 74-153; 75-2:M; 7<}-150; 77-r«N; 78-55; treaaarer, 

59-;n9; 60-J<7; 61-121; 62-b2:«; 65-276; 66-142; 71- 

274; 77-54; 78-19; 79-39: fltatistics. (seo State and 

Incorporated Institutions}. 
ReliffiouH training of children, the relation of the 

schools to the, address, Rev. Kendall Brooks, 79- 

120. 
Reports of Connty (Merk, remarks on, 49-18. 
Revennesof schools, fr«)m whatsonrcee derivetl, 51- 

xiv; 5.5-57-21: (sno Receipts). 
Rochester Union School: report, 62-bl66: statistics, 

(wM* (jraded Schools). 
Roscommon ('oonty^ reports: Spcretary of Co. 

Board of School Examiners, 89-a76: Township 

Sapts., 75-152. 

Saginaw County, reports: Co. Snpt«., 67-96; 6H-124; 

69-120: 70-114; #1-102; 72-120; 7Ji-l77; 74-65: 

School Inspectors, 65-2.'>4: extracts, 61-201; 6;i-49; 

remarks, 5.5-57-622: h\^mi: Secretary of Co. 

Board of Sch<K>i Examiners, 90-34: Township 

Snpts., 7.5-152; 76-76; extracts, 77-1.54,172, 196, 203, 

214, 220^25, 22S; 79-xxxviii, xlii. 
Sacrinaw Union School: description, 74-327: report, 

76-327: statistics, (see (iradcKl Schools). 

St. Clair Connty. reports: Co. Snpts., 67.105: 69-126; 
70-121; 71-108; 72-129; 73-182; 74-71: School In- 
spectors, 65-260; extracts, 61-206; 63-50; remarks, 
55-57-622; 59-360: Secretaries of (^o. Boards of 
School Examiners. 8^xxxyi; 9<K-35; 91-42; ex- 
tracts, 83-xxxiLi: Township Snpts., 7.5-159; ex- 
tracts, 77-155. 174, 197, 204, 215, 224, 225; 79-xxxviii, 
xlil. 

St. Clair Union School: reporta, 59-301; 62-bl71: 
statistics, (see Graded Schools). 

St. Joseph C'Onnty, reports: Co. Snpts., 67-106; 68- 
183; 69-129; 70-124; « 1-110; 73-186; 74-72: School 
Inspectors, extracts, 61-208; 63-.')l; remarks, 5.5- 
67-622: 59-361: Secretaries of Co. Boards of School 
Examiners, 88-xxxvii; 91-15: Township Snpts., 
75-164; 76-83; extracts. 77-l.'^7, 198, 215, 221, 228. 

St. Josepli Union School: description, 73-358; 74- 
338: reports, 73-3.')8; 74-388: statistics, (see 
Graded Schools). 

St. Marks' College (Grand Rapids): .50-85: act to 
incorporate, 51-.vn; reports: 51-2.S8, 569. 

St. Mary's Academy (Bertrand): act to incorporate, 
61-538. 

St. Mary*s Acadamy (Monroe): report, 91-212: sta- 
tistics, (see State and Incorporated Institutions). 

St. Philip's College (Wayne Co.): act to incorpor- 
ate, 51-513. 

Sanilac Connty, reports: Co. Supts., 67-99: 68-128; 
70-117; 71-105; #2-123; 73-180; 74-66: School In- 
spectors, 6.5-257; extracts, 61-205; 63-50; remarks, 
59-360: Secretaries of Co. Boanls of School Exam- 
iners, 89-€i76* extracts, 82-8; 83-xxxii: Township 
Snpts., 75-15<; 76-79; extracts, 77155, 173, 197, 214, 
220; 79-xxxviii. 

Scholars, dismissal of, 51-416. 

School accommodation, 80-324. 

School architecture, 62-u89; 63-10. 

School, attendance at, (see Attendance). 

8i*hool boords, duties and responsibilities, address, 
T. M. Cooley, 81-235. (see District Officers). 

School celebrations, 46-18; school differentiation, 

address, Pn>f. Lewis McLouth, 8.5-147. 
School districts, (see Districts). 
School Examiners, election of, s. c, 90-84, (see 

<'ounty lioanls ot School Examiners). 
School exhibits, address, Deloe Fall, 78-144, (see 

Exhibits, also Exhibition;. 
Bch(x>l furniture, 68-9. 
School grounds, ornamenting of. address, F. S. 

Fitch. Jr., 82-306. 



Schoolhouses: 42-250J; 45-17 ; 47-110 ; 66-19 ; 67-158; 
70-.'W. 




64-204; 6.V316; 66-182: 67-256; 68-;«)4; 6iM15, 7(V 
:i41;71-2<»2; 72-272; 7:pW; 7 1-xiii; 75-xliii: 76- 
xxiii; 77-xlix; 7S-ix; 79-xi ; HiU^; 81-xIii; 82- 
40;83-xcii;84-liv: 8.5-1 v: 86-xliv: 87-xlviii; 88- 
Ixvi; 8{^xxii; 90-xxxvi; 9 1-xl: comparative. 59- 
22 ; 60-9; 61-48; 62-a81 ; 72-151; 73-61 ; 74-vi; 76- 
vi. 

condition of: 63-41: reports, 4 1 -265j ; 42-326J: sta- 
tistics, 88-xc; 89-xlv; 90-li; 91-lv. 

construction, location and ventilation: 36-29; 47- 
allO: addresses, William Appleyard, 82-:)01; A. J. 
Daniels, 82-304; Julius Hhhs, 82-286: extract 
from itarlier report, 51-160. 

heating an<l ventilation: 47-a136; 55-57-63: a<l- 
dresses. William Appleyard, 82-301; Julius Hees, 
82-291. 

lighting, address, Julius Hess, 82-289. 

number and material of, statistics: 66-178; 67-252; 
68-;*)0; 69-307 ; 70-3JJ6; 71-2S4 ; 72-284 ; 73-56; 74- 
viii; 75-xxxviii; 7(»-xviii; 77-xliv; 78-vi; 79-vii; 
80-46; 81-xxxviii: 82-36; 8;Wxxxviii : 84-1; 85- 
xlvii; 86-xxxv; 87-xxxix; 88-lvii; 89-xiii; 90- 
xxx; 91-xxxiv: comparative, 6iM59: 70-161; 71- 
144: 72-148, 150- 7:i-.W, 60; 74-v; 76-vi; 80-325: 
diagram, 84-xlii, xliii. 

sites (grounds, lots, surroundings): 89-a2€: chang- 
ing of, decision, .51-113: condemnation of, s. c, 
82-229; 83-215: condition of, statistics. 74- 
Ixxvii: purchase of, s. c, 8,'{-218: valne of, (see 
Schoolhouses and lots, below). 

sittings: 42-2.57J; 47-al21: extract from earlier re- 
port, 51-462: number provided, statistics, 71-284; 
72-264; 73-56; 74-viii; 75-xxxviii; 76-xviii; 77- 
xliv; 78-vi; 79-vii ; 80-46; 81-xxxviii ; 82-36; 88- 
Ixxxviii; 84-1; 8.5-xlvii: 86-xxxv; 87-xxxiz; 8H- 
Ivii; 89-xiii; 90-xxx; In-xxxiv; comparative, 72- 
150; 7,1-55. 60; 74-v, vii; 81>-:j25. 

taxes for, law regarding, 51-358. 

use of, for other than school purposes. 51-379. 

value of, statistics, comparative, 70-164; 71-144; 
72-148; 73-55; 74-vii. (see School houses and 
lots). 

ventilation (warming): 42-254 j; 47-alll; 61-69; 66- 
20; 67-9: 69-14: staUstics. 74-lxxvii; 88-xc; 89- 
xlv ; 90-li ; 91-lv. (see School houses, construc- 
tion, location and ventilation, also Heating and 
ventilation). 

SchcM>l houses and lots, value of, statistics: 59-412; 




78-vi; 79-vii: 80-46; 81-xxxviii; 82-36; 83-lxxxviii; 
84-1; 8.5-xlvii; 86-xxxv; 87-xxxix; 88-lvii: 89-xiii; 
9(»-xxx : 91-xxxiv: comparative. 72-150; 73-60; 74- 
v; 76-vi ; 80-325. 
School lnsiM>ctors: 
appeals from, s. c, 82-226. 

characti^r cf, extract from earlier report, 51-428. 
circular to, 42-295J. 
duUes of, 38-27; 4l-252j; 80-316. 
meetings of: joint, s. c, 86-150: number held by, 

statistics. 60-272; 61-219: 62-b280; 63-180; 64-206; 

67-2.%; 68-:W6: 69-319; 70-84X; 71-296; 72-276; 73- 

67; 74-xvii ; 75-xlvi ; ^ 6-xxvi; 78-xiv. 
number reporting, statistics, comparative, 80-317. 
powers and duties of, 51-352, 881, 382, 886, 887, 889. 

890, 891, ',m, 407. 

remuneration for scrvioee, statistics, 60-272; 61- 
219; 62-b280; 63-181; 64-207; 67-258 : 68-306; 69- 
319; 70-;M8; 71-296; 72-276: 73-C7; t4-xvii; 75- 
xlvi; 76-xxvi; 78-xiv; 71>-xiv; 8(^-^2: 81-xUv; 82- 
42; 83-xciv ; 84.1vi; 85-lvii : 86-xlvii; 87-11; 88- 
Ixix; 89-xxv; 90-xxxviii; 9l-xlii. 
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a, b. j, see note 2, page 806. 



GENERAL INDEX, 1836-9L 



Tldts to (chool* b;, nomber of, SMIB; el-btSO; 
M-3aei6S-»«. 
BehoolJiHiraBl, dreolar ranrdlag, 4I-I031. 
School InndB. {ihw PrimiHT^hoorijands). 
Bchool Law (1e«lilatlon): 46-16: 47-sM: 4*(-*fl; 40- 

toifti-iii, tiH. »7, ^^alK^ll. 2i«.im; 5S-7, i*7i 

iKiiiitT»-iliii80^;RI-iiii;82'7:R4-iiT:9B- 
liv; 8T-1t; 89-n:;i: Sl-ii: ehnnKos in. [ffonnml 
knd nenmmMiiIecl, 4S-JH71: iS-lli; 4;-bU; (ir^ti; 
«4-T; U-liili: cnmpiilwiTr. [«markB no, 8»-ll[: 
coasrewionsl and tprrifrial. iT9 tn IKW. Sl-I: 
onnilitnttiinal protlKlono. .18 3: Bl-IT, '£13. V:'. »9; 
80-»V:ilet<>ctiiin.4l-i9(!i;r«Kirton.t)4'2:U:RtM«, 
hiatorinl skirtoh of. JV^vTi tsTTlbTml, 80.:)u7; 
klMorlcal xhnUh of. 4»-M. (nee School 8yi>tem> 

Hohoo) moon, ImvI aiicortlnnnisat ot, 6tl-iT. 

Behool month, daflned. B 1-390. 

Behnol monthii, oambrrur, taniiht: a«ffniiBta, ala- 
tlatJca,Bft-.'.S:81-WilW-lti:n%i: 404»1: 41-9iu]. 
auii 4»^, nHj-IKij : 81-:!1S> «3-t7n; vi-lOl: 85- 
aiH;8S-l^ 17l):«7<fil8t SM-apii 89-90U; 70-318: 71- 
»tiJa.i«j7».^7i7*-lii75-«ii»!TB-xix;7'--i- 
78-Tii: 18.VUI; t(0-l7:HI-nKl>i 81-^: 88-1; 



iiili; vi-xizTl; , , , . .. 

UK; 70-ia2: 71-lM: 72-llT, IWt '"-'U, W: 74-t, tI 
aTerua, M-tII; surMica, 4lhbj 44-»t 4B-I »: 41 
I(;47-iilll,BB>:48-in:4MOM7.3B<,S7t. aii; Sb- 
141; 69-IIU;«U-nu; 81-3 ie;W4>nA:eS-l7i;84-«iO: 
65-'<li:<{8-17i;8<-»l:«tUUne»^:7(M:«:71-^<Ii 
li-azj Tn-M; 74-Tilli TS4XlTiili 7»-i'riii; 77- 
xli»j W-vi; 7»-»ili Hi>-lt>: JT.lKiTlii! 8M^: 88- 
liiivMl; H4-I; 8B-xl>il; W-m*; 87-»xti: H8- 
lTii:K»-xi<i:tM}-siij»l-nifi; cuminraiiis, &U- 
ti; 61W! 7a.lW! 73-WI-. 74-T : 76-»iii. 
Behool onlera: frnuduloiitlr obtained, 1. c. 83:17: 
paTinrnt of. mandnina* to cuinucl, a. c, HS-^lCi 
withiniorrRl.a c. H&.llS: laleof B.c.H^lS. 



•>r, a6M\, [see Sclii 
.IhciuHManil lor'.l. 
inllun. vlilrvM. J. II. Kolli 



I. 11. Amom. 09-Jfr. 
.21: 47-01:; r1-.i;«3-I: 



rical. («i-Mi!«ri«in and pr-wvaa I 
M of, SS-i: pw&ct. a. Bildnw, H 
n, Btf-tO: pni|fiH»l. Hft-A: pnipuml 

LI. ElpHwun pamavka d»i UA-f. Ota 



I; <H-7: 
imi' iif, 
3-57-M: 



ll 45-!t; 47-a24; aiMii; 64-10; 

Vj 8I-1: 'itncli fn>m n-wirt* of 

- --, 74-liiTli. 

. . . . Inapf«ti-ra, 

iratnne* iit I'lHintjr llinnl* ot ScIiih>I Kinin- 

.m, T<>wi>Bhi|. 8iiiwrinl«nclpQii>, rpporta ut). 

pi^rcAKiia. H.VI1: 86-1; H7-li>: HK-liiii: 8U- 



_ Miptii., 77-17"! 

(■■« C-milTTihiinli 



fne. 4S-27: !l1-^i 6E-a8!i 69-Bi 7S-1S. 

fanctioDi ot, H7.1. 

soiarnmrat if. 4l-yi}U 4I8.!I9. 

ffTRilHi. fnee Grndwl 8cK<»nl»<). 

grfule* of; n»ce(^«ifT f'>r thraa, 55-57'109: iflrlvw 

of thothw, Sa.57-176. 
history, earl)'. 80-3ii3. 
importBiica ot. eitracta from earlier reports, E1- 



Hdamle, 5S-B7-1( 



j; addieas, Ctasrlea Bcott, 






«d^-, E.P.l-hiin 

of.iulilmvi. W. L. r, -.. 

i,.u..n..im»t<ir,«:!-a7»; 8I-LS2; HS-ild; KO-Hi. 
proKrew In: S^^^: blBdnnvm to.eiCracta from 
TPIinrtn of toiraahtp inptii., 77-S4. 



rami and nnffrnded. d 



Beo'iiidnrT Bch 



hJKhL 
3»-r¥tHi 



>l don 



lilreaars. II. R. Palton- 
I. 4>en I'irnilnl Scboola. 



t SecrutBrlea ot 

«.iiluHri»<'. prlTtitP. <>ffeet of on piihlic whnoli. IX- 
15, iBBH tiiHin and Iiii-iiriiorai(Hl liiKiitiiii.inh). 

oTHiith-DiiT A'irwiii-t Eilucaliooul Soclely. (h« 
Battle I 'reek Oolli«e>. 

hinwDMsr.niTiir. ivporia: To, flai.ta.. 67-101: «ft- 
IW[ BK-lil; HUiB; 7M;»; 73-lM: 74.fli; "rh.ml 
■■■■nPTtnn. 8r>-::Mii fXlrarla. 88-»l: remarka, .15- 
E7-IIi;: S»-»>; Kfrmiry u( ■'». Itfinrd of Schoiil 
ExHiiliiprT, K9-n77: TownKbip Duple., 7B-U7; 78- 
M;PitrBPf.77-niiei,»l. 
Sitoaut acliixilliiinaHi. (■¥■• ^trhnalbn^al>■). 
"<•" »ril]le HchfHil (St. Clair): H3-liiviil: fM-xHl; 
NB-iisl*: n>|K>nii, Ki-t!J: 8:1-^'; tH-UU K6-l;«; 
K7-3»>i H)l-i±l-. ■latiatica, (roe Stats nml lucoi- 

mdlmK rvhiriii. HdVlrw, R. O. Tnlli>, 7N-1SI. 
.priuit Arbor !4HnlnHr> (HftliiKll-t KpiHopHMi a«( 

to inroriHinilP, BI-KIl: n<^K r.-lalinK !•>. SI-^MC. 

(iw*iAlbl'>n <'oll>^b^ and WMleian Beiuiourir and 

k-cn.la (V,llr«H). 
.prinit Arbor H»minarT(KnvMi'I1>r>.lUtl:H5-iIilT: 

rHFHirtaof Itoartlaof Vistors. K8-IJIiHtM>;l-'7: 91- 

Stale Aari'collaral Colleae. (see Agrleultaral Col- 

laKal. 
StaiM and Incorporatod Inntitnlion.: 60-fl; 61-11; 

85-rixT. 'ciitiii K6-IMIII, riiiii; K7-oixxvi; 
eixiTiii: HH-cl*i.clvili-. Htl...iiii,<-i]iiiii: WM-T, 
rTi: UI-irT. irrl. <■<« Inrorponileil liiMilniinns, 
Bt>o Ailnnn Coilfwr. AdriHO Ki'iiiiniirr. Airrirult- 
nml C«ll>-in>. Akalry [iiailtntp. Alliiiin t'ollaiip. 



Onllw,-*. Hliiid, SrhiKil f.B-, t-jnrk;a J 
olon Seirinnrr. Dmf, Dnri 
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PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



State and Incorpomfed InHtitntions.— CV>n<iwt*^ri; 
Rnvlieh Hchool, Detroit IIom« and Dfly School, 
Detroit Homeopnthic C^olle^re. Detmit Indantrial 
Hchool. D'^troit. Mediral Collsfre. Dickinson Inpti- 
tnt«, Di^fo Aoadomy, German-Aniftrirnn Seminary. 
Grand RHpids Acnd«?ny. Grand River Seminary, 
Grand Traverw^ ('oll«^*re, Graan Lake Academy, 
Grearory'j* (Commercial Colle«re. Hillndale Colleflre. 
IIoDnnd C'hristian Reformed Chnrch Theoloaical 
Seminary. Holland Academy, Hot>e Col lefre. How- 
ell Academy, Industrial Home for Girls. Kalama- 
zoo College. Kalamazr>o Literary InHtitnte, Kala- 
mas'K> TKeoIoKical Seminary, [janning Academy, 
Lapepr Seminary, Lawrence Literary Institnte. 
Leoni Seminary. Leon i Th*»olo(rical Inwtitntp, Mar- 
iihall Acailomy, Marshall Colle^, Bflar«»hall Female 
Seminary. Marnhal I Yonng LadiPA* Seminary, Mich- 
iffaa and Hnron Seminary, Michigan Central Col- 
lesre, Michigan Tolleffiate Ingtitute, Michigan Fe- 
male ("olloge (Seminary), Michigan Female Semi- 
nary. Michigan Military Academy, Michigan Min- 
ing School, Michigan Union Tollege, Monroe 
Young Ladies' Seminary and (\>llegiHt4> Inatitnte, 
Normal School, Oakland Female Seminary, Olivet 
C/olleare ^Inptitnte), Owomo Literary In«titnte, 
St. MarkB' (\>llege, St. Mnry's Academy (Bert- 
rand), St. Mary's Academy (Monroe), St. Philips* 
Coll«ve. Seventh Day Adventist Kdncational 
Society. Somprville School, Spring Arbor Sem- 
inary. Stat« Pnblic School, T»«cum»eh Academy, 
Tecnin«»p|i Literary Institnt.e, University of Mich- 
igan, Utica Pemah* Seminary. Vermontville Acad- 
emy, Wesleyan Institute, Wesloyan Seminary, 
Wesfoyan Seminarv an«l Female College, White 
Pigpon V'^ndemv. WixxlHtock M&naal Labor Sem- 
inary. YpMlanti Seminary. 

St-ttP »<mrd of Eiincation: 79-xliii : 8<»-.'W: reports. 
50-:,-,; .Vi-M: 5R-11 : .'»»-12I ; 60-37; 0197; 6?-bl8; 
^:i-yi<: 61-13S; ttfi-PS; G«-A<< : 67-19S; 6H--'0.-> ; 69-237 ; 
74-111; 70-112: 80-H<; 81-.^7; S2-n>': HS-fiif; 84-18; 
8,Vjn; 86- 'S; 87-117; 88-27; 90-2:?ii; 91-110. (lee 
Agricultural (\)lleg"and Normal School). 

Stfit<? N'>rmal S-'hool, (8«» Normal School), 

Stntft VnUhr Schof>l ut Col<lwater: 78-20; 74-xcvii; 
7,Vxciv;7«-lxxviii;79-xlviii;8(VlO;81-xxviii;82- 
28; 8,'{-lxxiii; 84-xxxvi; 8H-xviii: appropriations 
to, comparative, 80-M»0: cost of, statistics, 84-119: 
d( script ion of 7.H-.'".1; 74-iri9; 76-lW: 77-62: histori- 
cal sketch of, 8O-t07: list of officers and employes, 
77-»52: 84-llS: rppi»rts. Board of (V>ntrol. 74-160; 
7.5-2:ir>; 76-i:.rt; 77-«:<; 78-.V>: 79-48: 80-15«: 82-lfl*; 
84-107: 86-4H; physician. 76-t7«: 77-77; 78-79; 8<V 
I7rt; Supt. C^rretHry). 7.H-2!S2: 74-H5«l; 7.'>-239; 76- 
102; 77-6*^; 78-««i; 79-r>.»; 80.PW; 81-lOrt; 82-169; 83- 
10*-; S4-lir»: 8.")->^l; 86-51: statistics. additional, (see 
Stat-JMind Incorponited Institutions). 

State Teachers' Association, (see Teachers' Associa- 
tionsK 

State University, (R*»e University of Michiiran). 

Stn ■ • " " - " 



210, 4.^1, 4AS; new, 55-5 7-S: reports from, remarks 
on. 51-38, 47. .M. 61. 72. 91, 115, 125, 133, 151. 165. 177, 
196, 26*: work of, 48-? ; 49-S. 

Superintendents of Pnblic Instmction, historical 
sketcheH of lives of, Briggs, Daniel Brown, 80-181; 
Comstock. Oliver (Cromwell, 80-128; Gower. Cor- 
nelius Albert. 80-132; Gregory, John M., 80-430; 
Hosford, Oramel. 80-131; Maybew, Ira, 80-i>8; 
Pierce. John Davis. 80-i25 ; Sawyer, Franklin. 80- 
4-^; Shearman, Francis Willett, 80-429; Tarbell, 
Horace Snmner. 80-4:i2. 

Snperintendent of schools, action for comswnBi^ 
tion. s. c, 90-89. 

Supervision of schools: 60-21: 68-85; 64-97; 74- 
Ixxiii; 80-328; 81-v; 82-12; 83-xxx: 85-xii: ad- 
dress, C. L. Bemis, 87-118: connty, 86-i ; 87-iv: 
88-ix; 91-ix: defective, 59-* 0: examination of 
teachers, and, should ther be conducted by the 
same persons, paper. Jay Calkins. 83-225; discus- 





87-xii): 89-;i:V:<; 91 -xx; extractH from eiirlier re-' 




86; 6*^31 : 69-l«:'; 70-I6S: 71-116; 7LM4S: 74-iii; 7.5- 
iv ; 78-iii: 79-iii; 80-lf'; 81-xxxii ; 82-31: 8.S-lxxxi ; 
84-xliii ; 8,'»-xxxvi: 86-xxiii; 87-xxvii; 88-xlv; 89- 
i;90-xxi; 91-xxvii. (for statistics on any special 
topic we that tni)ic). 

Street gtmiins, address, J. F. Jordan, 81-274. 

Sturgirt Union School: reports. 59-305; 62-bl78: sta- 
tistirs. fs'M* Grnde<l Schnolfc). 

Suits. liHbility of otiicors in, 51-120. 

Sunday Hcho«il ngmit. 66-169. 

Sunday Schrw.ls. 67-154. 2.11 ; 68-242; 69-299. 

8nr'*»rintendent of Public Instruction: condition of 
<'ffice <»f. 49-14: corn>srK>nd*«nce of, scmi-otiicial, 
55-.'»7-2: sntrurcstions as to, 49-12: creation of office 
of, and needed mensnres regarding, 54-5: deputy, 
necessity for, 55-57-4: dntics of, 36-41; 51-19, 32. 



discussion. 80-270: state, historical sketch. 80^ 
423: tr»wnship. 7.5-1 xxz: uniformity of, address, J. 
N. McBride, 89-b22. 
Supervisor, powers and duties of, law. 51-101. 
Supreme ('<»urt decisions in school matters; 69-17; 
80-221; 81-187: 82-22.^; 83-215; 86-139; 87-241: 88- 
127; 89-b291: 90-81; 91-221: nMnnrks on. 84-xiii. 
Tables of Contents. 51-vii; 55-57-iii; 59-iii; 60-t; 
61-v : 62-iii: 64.iii: 6.'>-iii: 66-iii: 67-iii:68-iii; 69- 
iii; 70-iii:7l-iii;72-iii; 7H-iii: 74-3; 75-:'.; 76-'l; 77- 
3; 78-,?; <9-3; 80-iii : 81-8; 82-:^; 83-8; 84-3; 85- 
8; 86-3; 87-'<: 88-3; 89-a4 ; 90-3; 91-3. 
Tax, School: 60-14; 80-319; s. c. 90-vS'': delinquent. 
91-xi: invalidated by exemption of portion of 
school district, s. c, 91-221: law, 51-35:*, 355. 374, 
401, 402, 4U*»: paid under protest, s. c. 90-*<6: whole 
amount rair'efl, statistics. 55-57-587, (see Dog Tux, 
Mill Tax, District Tax. also Schools, revenue of). 
Teacher: appointment of, s. c, 82-225: monil and 
religious culture of the futurp, relation of the. to. 
address, Mrs. L. A. Osband. 77-302: i>prsonalitv of, 
addresses. Mrs. A. M. Uarrignes. 85-204; Edwin 
Wil lit 8, 83-257: society, the, in, address. Snpt. J. 
N. McCall, 87-75: true, what constitutes the, ad- 
dress, A. S. Welch. 5*^-122. 
Teachers: 
amou'its paid to, (amount raise«l to pay), statis- 
tics: 36-ri9; 51-6:«; 52-202: 54-101; 55-57-5.38; 
675,612; .58-145; .59-411; 60-271; 61-218; 62-b-.78; 
63-178; 64-201 ; 6.5-816; 66-1H2; 67-2r,6; 68-304; 
69-315; 70-314; 7l->92; 72-272: 73-63: 74-xlii; 
75-xliii; 76-xxiii; 77-xlix: 78-ix; 79-xi: 80-->0: 
81-xlii; 82-40; 8.-J-xcii; 84-liv: 85-Iv; 86.x:iv; 
87-xlviii; 88-lxvi; 89-xxii: 90-xxxvi: 91-xl: 
comparative, 59-22; 72-151 ; 73-«l; 74-vi, xiv. 
board, statistics. 65-318; 66-179; 67-::53; C8-301: 

69-3(9. 
''board around." number of districts reqairlng to, 

statistics. SO-^"": 81-xlix. 
books recommended to, 45-180; 46-39; 4T-al64; 

55-57-477. 
changing, number of districts not, daring 

80-r>8;81.xlix. 
cheap and expensive, 4.5-12. 
city, aalaries of, table, 77-xiti. 
compensation of, s. c. 89-b;i07. 
competent, need of, 36-17. 
contracts with. 51-414. 
decisions in regani to rights and dntiea. 51-120. 




144; .59-410; 60271; 61-217; 62-b2':5: 63-175; ^^4- 
201; 6.5-:ll3: 66-17-*; 67-: 52; 68-101; 69-:«i9: 70- 
33«; 71-2.Srt; 72->fl6; *3-A7; 74-ix, Ixxix; 75-zxzix; 
76-xix; 77-xIv; 78-vii; 7i>-viii ; 80-47; 81 xxxix; 
82-:r;: 83-lxxxix: 84-li; 85-1; 86-xxxviii; 87- 
xlii; 88-1 x; 89-xvi; 90-xxxii; 9 1-xzxvi: compara- 
tive, 59-22; 60-9; 61-48; 62-aftl; 72-150; 73-60; 
74-v; 76-ix; 80-331. 
examination of, (see examination and certifica- 
tion). 



a, b, J, tee note 2, page 806. 
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Teochon.— ConfinuMi ; 
ffiK^I. ncceMity for. extract from earlier report, 

51.1M. 
Liriii^ (»f, 8. c. 91-222. 
law: in retrard to keepinff echo<fI record, 61-864: 

iu ivicarii t<^ payment of, 51-3i>. 
nnmbcr of. reiiuireii. BtatiHtice, 8ii-Ixzzix: 84- 

ii: 83-1: S6-zzxviii; b7-xiii: b8-lz; btt-zvi; 

90-izxii: 91-xxxvi. 
parents and. 41-:'i<j. 

perithlicHls for, (.mv Fdnrational periodicals). 
qaaiiticHtitinB (>f, dtrision^. 51-Ul. 
quiilififod, inubiiitT of district bnard toeecare, b. 

c. S8-lit4. 
ftex. »t^*. and p.'ty. 41-27)$^j. 
triiinintr: lncniry and profot*9ional, address, Z. C. 

SiiencfT, 79-lV>.': profeenional, 3tt-l>; 43-7. 
on(tuaii(it.*<i. 6tati8ticH U8 T'» employment of, 4!>- 

li'.; 4l>-i»J: 47-at>>. aW); 48-12; 49-7U. 
wajecH, i8»e Wugoh). 

Teachers' Aw)cia ioun: 41-25SJ ; 45-31 ; 46-1 ; 47-a3S. 

a4l; Til-l.M ; Ul-xiv. 

county: 46-i: roportRof. to State Teachers' Apsoci- 
atiou. Sft-.!>4;: statisticM. b2.50; Sa-ciit: 84-lxix: 
H.VIxxv; HO-lxviii; 87-lxxii; 8S-xciii ; 8»-xlix; 
94Miii:!»Mvii. 

natioutil, 49-:tr ; 7-l-xc. 

state: 5*>4i; 7:<-9-'; 74-lxxxix; 7.5-lxxxiv; 76- 
Jxxxviii; 80-M7, Sl-xvi; 82-::2: constitution of, 
IH-UZ: historical sk« tch of. Kt)-4.r): hislorv of, 
aildrees, abstract of, Daniel C Pntnam, 7<>-3.V): 
member-, iisi of, 79-117: 80-2:11; 81-211; S2-2tl*> : 
8ii-24!': 84-197; «5-uri; 86-ll*H: H7-M: 88-14:i; 89- 
b:«; 90-1 Ifl: ottici'rs. list of. 8:^.243; 84-191; 86-lM«; 
87-.J; 88-l«l»; 89-l».y : ?H>-I04 : 91-2:«': traneartions 
and |>ap.'rs, jVJ-1 ii>; 7.ViA*»; 74- «».'; 75-4nH; 76-.SM); 
77 'dM : 78-117; 79-1U9; 80-227: 8 l-Jiu; Sa-.'.M; 8»- 
245: 84-1 \U; 85-1.57 : 86-l»i; 8<-5; 88-140; 89-b:)0; 
90-Iir.;9l-2.a. 

town.Mhip, niiinJK^r of meetinf(f(. ntatintics. 82-rjO; 
S:{-ciii: 8t>lxix: 8.Vlxxv: 8G-lxviii; 87-ixxii: 
88-xciii: 89-xliz ; 90-liii ; 91-if ii. 

Teach:^^' ln».titutcs: 45-'U ; 46-21); 47-a30. afiO; 48- 

L"i;51-I4u. IM. i:.4. I7t«;52-Hi«; 5.")-r>7-i:<. T^i; 59-hV>: 

60-Ih: 61-r.:;; 62-i-r.. 6;j-:i2; «4-*j:.: G.">-li>: 66-24; 67- 

14i; *\-i.\ 1.S4; 6J>-l7l; 7<»-17-n: 71-4i»: 72-2ii; I'MK 

S"*! : 74-1 XX TV ill, S*.***; 7.'>-lx\xiv; 76-lxxxvi. SJU; 

77-xxxiv ; 7S-xxxvi; 79-xxxix : 8tUL'>, :n*s; 81-xv ; 

82-.(i:H:(.|ix:K4.zxiii;8.Vxiii;86ii; 87-xx; 89- 

aiiit: 91-xvi: udiiri'SM, J. (i. riowinan, 82-^17. 

comiuctors: ♦•xtracMs frotn reports of. 79-xl: list 
of, (see statiHiics b(*low): salarieii corps of , 91- 
zix. 

conventifm, 91-xvi. 

extrariH fftini reports of townMiip supts., 77-221. 

fees, unit lU lit coliecteH. i.i«o<» IiistitutM fi-eH). 

hovr cuii thi'y tx* iiiado luort* protitalile, a«ldn>H8, 
rr..r. H. Kin*;. HiWl'.l. 

in-tnictioa for. iiuuiual of. 79-75; 81-li:t; 8.*t-l'i7 ; 
86-1 :.'.». 

iiiHtMjcinrs: 5'2-114: lint of, (mh^ statintics, l)oInwl. 

oljjiM'tH of. u»l»ln'H«M"«, 8»pt. T. L. Kvans, 90-12h; 
i:. F. Ijtw, Hi-i:u. 

proKraiuino for. 79-101; SMTfJ; 8,V203. 

ri'ports. 7:J-:J^:; 74-<;'i; 7<>-.ui. 

rHMointii>ii<« a<i.->ptiil at. 52-llH: 5.V57-I79: 90-n:<. 

Htuti*>tii'.H (|ila'*i-H i'orMiiM'torH, tiliaui'ial. «'tc.i: 55- 
57-H; 59- J II : WUW; 6!-ri.H: 62-jis7: 7:i-:*H». 74-40J: 
75-4:1.', 4. 'rt: 7(»-;UT; 7H-xvi ; 79-xxvii, xxviii ; SO- 
7t;, 77; 81-lxviii, Ixix : N2-i2. '■:<; 8:i-<:xxiv, cxiv, 
cxzvi; 84-lxxxix, xc. xci ; 8.5-cxvi. cxx, cxxii: 
86-cxx. cxxiv. cxxvii; 87-<^xxiv. cxxvii, czxix ; 
88-<rxtv, rxlviii. el: 89-i'xvii. rzxi, nxxiii; 90- 
X(MV, xcviii;91-lxxxiv:coiiii)anitivt« V<t!t to Ikn), 
HO 4( ';i. 

sytt'iiiH nf f)therhtat4'fl, addr(*M, Trof. II. A. Hinn- 
dill', 90-1 21. 

w«)rk, repoit of rf>riiiiiitti>t>on, 8.'|-3'2rt. 

Tt'ii'-hiiiir: 52-i:W: efTiTtivneinT»ry in. addrem, V. W. 
Luvir-ri. HiWIl*: hrnt, paiM-r. 55-57-».*»2: ks- turn and 
tpxt-lHMi;( nii'tliiNlH. uildn*h8, I'rof . t harien K. Ilnrr. 
9(^1 ':i: oriil. 62-ui<i: pnn(*jpl(«N and niethiitls of, 
62-ap:: iimfHHsion, tli<Mi'*|H.H-t of the, luUln'sH, al»- 



stract, W. H. Payne, 79-171: tht»ory and art of. ex- 
aminHtious in. 91-ix;addrvss,('. T. (iniwn, 81-2.6. 

Techm>loiiy: in piihlii* siMiiKds, udilit>hi>, i'hiinos O. 
Thoin()ii.>n. 84-2t*: n*latii>n of, t<» ti(4ucution, a«l- 
dn^ss, tUiwin Wilhtii. 8 1-:17. 

Tecuinseh Academy, act to iiicorponite, .M-TiO". 

Tt>ciiniseh Literary lu»tituto.ni't lo inoorporate. 51- 
.•)32. 

Tecumsoh Union Sclund: rep«>rt, 59-Sii7: statistics. 
(»ee liradeii ScIuhiU). 

Teiniit.>niit«.H* tcacliinn: leci»lation, 84-vii; 87-x: 
status of, ^6-iii. 

TeiiUM*rat nre oi living riKinis, addn^ss, 1{. (\ KtHlzie, 
79.l«l». 

Text CSi-hi>on nfH>ks: 4\}-'M; 5lM>7; 51 -:•<!: ad- 
drtu«(4. (\ K. K. Hollows. M»-2:>4: hkx^wIh for, 46 13; 
47-n.V>: diversity of, 7t>-:s<; S.'l-xx: extriict ln»m 
earlier n*port, 51-447: fnM», ,H;t-xv; S9-air: num- 
ber of dir>trii'ts votniK for, tal)li>, 89-.'iJl-: le^istn- 
tioii on. i{9-alV: list of. nK'oininetid«Hi by Snpt. of 
Public luHtniction, 43-H»: 4 l-.V; 4.5-l3t'; Ki-W ; 
47-i:i0; 49-UI7; 51-ri>7; umhI, 4t>-.r.Jj; 41-.m;hj: 
recommendation of. nMunrks on. -16- It: s«>lfctit.n 
and change of, n. c.,9l--'2r»: unifurmity of.41-2t)li; 
42-2i)2j; 62-a>7; 6,S.ui; 77-xx; SH-x; S6-viii: ex- 
tract from earlier rei»orts ai<d dtH'uinrnts, 51-44U; 
extracts from r> {torts of Ttiwiibhip .*<uptM., 77-21 A; 
nnir.U^rof districts huvinif, siatiNtics, 7-l-ixxvii; 
80-.'»>; 8I.xlix: SS-xc: 8«»-xIt ; 90-li: 91-lv: r»- 
marks, J. \V. Kwin^. 8 l-lfO. 

The«iloi{y,rflation ot the University to, :t(>-:tS. 

TtiouKhi an«l fi>elinfr, in what mmim^ niiiiiially ex- 
clusive, addi-fhH. J. M. I) Hill. 87-l'.>. 

Three Uiviirs I'm on Hi*li(M)i: le ports, 60-234; 6^- 
bl7it: statistics, (H<<iMirmle<l SrliiHilh). 

Township, division of, s. c, 69-17. 

Township litmni of Sciuiol InsiKVtors, (set* School 
Inspectors). 

Township i'ierk, duti<Hi of. law. 51-3f)tt, 407. 

Townshiii Su|K*rint«*iid«>nts: amounts piiid and dno 
to, 76-xxvi; 7K-XIV; 79-xiv; SO r»L', .'i^j 8l-xliv; 
list ot, 75-JtJ: 76-3: reports of, 75-4\»; 76-2<; 7 7- 
142; exiractH from, 79-xxxti, xli : miiaikMon, 7K> 
XXX vii: statintics n>porl(Ht l»y, 8(J- >; M-xxxv, 
xlix: visits matle by, (mii Visitatioi.). 

Townsliip System (towiihhip schiml districtiii: 62- 
art; 64-r.; «2-ll: 7.V»; H(4-lii; H\U\i; Sl-xiv; 86- 
v; 87-xv; 88-11; 91-x; aililnsN. Prof. .S. |). H«rr. 
8H-'il(i: proporMii li'KiHlaiion ri'frMidiiifS.^S-l-xviii: 
limit in our, addn>sN. lion. 11. i(. (iaNn, S7-N(^ 

Township Trt'a-iunT: dutirs of. ,M-I(i2: iiian«lMmiia 
ti» compel pii>iiient of dinvtoi'sonhT, s. i'., H!i-21ll. 

Townhliips (atiii citifs): dniieH oi. :i6-'.>: lisr ol.not 
n*|Htriin»r, 74-xix: iinn)lN>r of, NtiitiNtich, 4,rKt; 
44-;:'.'; 4.">-IJr.: M»-J4; 47-.i<'4. a^^: IS-h-; 49-'>; 59- 
4HI: <VO.;:7o; 6I.JUi; 6*2 bj.:.; 6;«..7I; 61-jiO; 65- 
.•»I2; 6ti-l77; 67--'.iI: 6S-.-M»: 69-:ui:.; 70-:mi : 7l..>2; 
72-2I5J; 7'1-rii;; 71-VMi.lxxv; 75-xxxvin : 76-x\iii; 
7S-vi; 79-vii; HO-ffl; 8l-xxxviii;^.s2-:<. : 8;i- 
Ixxxviii; 8-1-1: K5-xlvii : S(i-xxxv; H7-xxXi\; 8.S. 
Ivii; S9-xiii: 90-xxx: 9l-x\xiv; r«ii!ipiimli\e, 49- 
2»; 51-«W: 72-l.".<i; lA-W; 7-|.v. 

Tuition of iion-ri>Niiii>nt pupils: 91-xi: ncf>i|it« 
from. statisliiH, 6l-:lii; 62-h27»»: 6:M'.ri; 64-;:i<M: 
6."i-:*l 4; 6JHINI: 67-L''»4; 6K-:<i» : 654-81 1 ; 7tU:!U»; 7 l-.ss; 
72-2i> ; 7.'i-ti-'; 71-xii; 75-xl)i ; 7<»-xxii; 7i-xiviii; 
78.viii: 79.x: 84 ».:..'; 81-xii\: S2-1.'; h'l x.iv; H4- 
Ivi; 8.VIV11: 86-xlvii; S7-li: S8-lxjx; SOxxv: 90- 
xxxviii; 91-xxxviii : eomparativf, 7'2-ir.i; 74(-(il; 
74-\i. 

TiiHiMilu County, n-ports: Co. Supt^., 6H-III1: 69- 
i:m; 70-i:ii; 71-K'i»: 72-i:u;; 7:J-i-"; 71-7:.: S-IhhiI 
InNpiictoFH. <i5-.'«i:<: rxtrartH. lil-J'^; 4»:j-'i:'; ri»- 
mariiH, .55-r)7-iIJM; 59-.ail: Tnwiixliip SiiptH , 7.'» 
liW; 76.s:i;oxtrMets, 77-li7, I.Ti. 21'.. :;>: 79-xxxix. 

Ihiioii Si'hiii»l». (wit (inuiixi S«*hitrilHL 

Uinvt'ts-ti«'N tiiid rolle^-s. inuUi{»tiratioii of, letters 
aiei n*plieh, .'(7-.A'. 

raiVMrHity, ciiHriirtor of a. 5.5-57-ir»l ; .58-M. 

(1iiiv«<iHity extt'iiNion, 91-xiv. 

UniviTiiity of Mithi^fan: 5.V57-^). 40; .~i9-7 ; 60-M: 61- 
ll;62-av6:i-l;6t-P.»; 65-:; fH^Ki; 67-1 4:(; 6S.|r.r.; 
69-174; «0-l7li: 71-1*4; 72-2H: 7:M:J; 74-x.i: 75 
Ixxxv : 76-lxv: 7H-xxx: 79-xlvi ; 80-.i>: 81-xiz; 82- 



a, b, i, sea note 2, patfa iutf. 
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University of Mic\\\gnn,—Cfmtinued: 

ZA\ 88-ixiv: 84-zxviii; 85-xxii: 86-ziii: extract 

from HHrlier report, 51-195. 

admifuiion to: on diploma, 70-209; 72-180; 73-2in; 
74-%: 75-lv^ti; 76-lxvii. iw); 77-IJ; 80-1.-8, if)!: 84- 
48; 85-J<;88-l»: S9-blN>; 91-^7, W: requirements 
for, 4l-:wv^j;4<-b:4; 50-27; 51-267; 6:i-2U; 54-tH; 
65-57-88; 71-l^U; 72-17y; 7»-ilB; 74-xciii: 89- 
blSi. 

agricultnml department: 38-9; 52-23; 63-S5: ez- 
tra«*t from earlier report, 5I-H», 2».4i: inetraction 
in, 54- lU: memorial cuuceruiug, extract from 
eitrlier ret>oil, 51-2u5. 

alumni, otioiiputione of, table, 83-lxvi. 

AnKell, l*re8iiient:acceHflionof, 71--1, l69:appoint- 
muiit as Miuisterto Ctiiiia, 80-27: inauguration 
of. 71-r.9. 

army and navy, alumni and ptmients enrolled in 
the, uiimcs of. GCMui ; 64-l:'5; 65-.^7. 

Btteniianee: 4 1 -:W.»j ; 42-3:).Hj : 43-i.> ; 44-Sl : 45-183 ; 
49-75; 50-0; 51-;i2i: 52-lrt; 54-16, :<ri. W; 55-57-?%\ 
IW, Zi\i; 58-7;i; 59-73; 60-i:8, ir»4; 61-87; 62-b7; 
63-5, ^2; 64-21, lu6, k'4; 65-13, 51, 6i>; 66-11, 41 ; 
67-144. 169; 68-l;<0; 69-175, 202, 2U; 70-181, 198. 
2U4; 71-23, 1 7 1; 72-31, 169, 174; 73-2(»4, 2U7. i.10. 214; 
74-xci, 94 ; 75-;xxxv. 181, I8r. ; 76-lxvi, 92. 98; 77- 
4, lit; 78-6, 12; 79-.^ 14; 80-1(8, 118; 81-:i5, 52; 82- 
&9;83-t, 7,4l.4i;84-il;85-XMii, .'»; 86-1; 87-127, 
13.; 88-"; 89-bl79; 90-2l^^; 91-5». 85: extract from 
earlier rnjiorr, 51-I9.'»: comparative, 58-78; 68-18U; 
71-168; 78-7; 80-121, 373; 86-7; 89-bl8U; 90-2j8; 
91 -So, 9.3. 

braoclies of: 88-9, 37: academies as, 86-32: attend- 
ance at, 38-;«^; 39-b60; 40-4(i6j. 40o ; 41-392J: ex- 
tract-* fr«»m earlier reports*. 51-25, 49, 63, 66, 71, 8U, 
82, l(i9. i:)6, 16^, 'i>^): instruction in, 89-b^: his- 
torical sketch, 80-385: reports on, 89-b6(i; 41- 
39ij; 42-o7«ij; 48-37; 44-5i; 45-15n: 46-.Vi; 50-68; 
6 i-isii: rul«'s iiud regulations of, 89-b76: siatistics 
of. 45-19: teachers, list of, 40-1U5J. 

catalr>Kue, new general, 90-216; 91-90. 

certification of graduates: 91-zi: law anthorizing, 
91-106. 

chemical laboratory, 55-57-225; 64-109; 69-234; 74- 
xciii, lOu; 80-91; M2-9«'; 89-blH4 ; 90-210. 

Chinese exhibit, 85-^1; 86-6; 91-93. 

ctMHiucation in: 6.V57-:Hi; 59-9."^; 67-179; 68-191; 
70-17W. \\fl. 22:.; 71-19, 167 ; 72-1*2; 73-18, 208; 74- 
98; 7tJ-l.'): report of committee npon, 69-9.5. 

colleges of the state, relation of the, to: letter, 
Pres. James U. Augell, 91- 283: paper, Pres. L. R. 
Fiske. 91-284. 

condition of: 41-286J; 42-291 j, 3Stj; 49-2; 50-1; 51- 
41. 84; 55-57-219: extract from earlier reports, 
51-tW, 79, 132, 261. 

coiintiiutional convention, in recrard to, 51-258. 

degrees: eziminations for, 87-148; 88-28; 89-bl93; 
90-226; 91-1U7: higher, conferre<i on what con- 
dititms. 58-Hl; 59-/4; 82-lOr): number conferred 
in all, 91-9n: revision of terms on which con- 
ferred, 80- 10 J. 

denominntioual coljeees, and, imper, abstract of, 
James H. Angel I, 76-8*>8. 

Dental SchiHil. 74-108; 75-lzxzvii. 191 ; 76-lxvii. 
l.»2: 77-15; 78-1^; 79-19; 80-115. 134; 83-5. 18,89; 
84-i^x, 41; 85-11 ; 86-9; 87-129; 88-14; 89-bl84; 90- 
217; 91-89. 

elective studies, 60-14<^, 155; 63-92; 91-95. 

endowment of, 68-94; 80-358. 

establishment of: act for, extract from earlier re- 
port, 51-1: first State Inginlation relative to, 51- 
34: plan for, prop<wed, 86-34; suggested by Bupt. 
of Public Instrurticm, 51-26. 

Europ<^n nnivprsities. and, difference, 65-^7-262. 

facuhicM, (faculty*: 89-1)61; 41-380J. 42-:«:y: ex- 
tract fmm earlier report, 51-1><1: first member 
appointetl (Dr. Am. lirsij). S-^-^W: list of. changes 




71 ; 59-6S. 73; 60-1.33, 1.37. 154; 61-81, 87 ; 62-b5. b7; 
68-S2, 83.91. 107: 64-20, ia5. 114, 119. 124; 65-13, 51, 
60.67,78; 66-6«»; 67-144, 161. 172; 6H-17.3, 181; 69- 
2l'8. 207. 213, 218; 70-2U1 ; 71-28, 1.59, 170; 72-31, 



172; 78-204, 207, 213, 220; 74-93, 107; 76-184, 194; 
76-lzvi, 91, 97. 105; 77-9, 19; 78-4, 11; 79-10, 12; 
80-105, 109; 81-5, 9. 12, 14, 15, 16, 36, 42: 82-84. 88- 
Ixiv. 6, :{6; 84-25. 26, 44); 85-zzii, 8; 86-^; 87-1Z5; 
88-:^; 89-bi77: 90-205; 91-81: time devoted to 
duties by, 84-18. 

financial report: 89-b62; 40-416J; 41.395J; 42-3ft9j; 
48-22; 44-:i9; 45-140; 46-43; 47-b4; 48-57; 49-\5; 
50-1 1 ; 52-26; 54-5t^; 5.5-57-1 »5, ih5, 228; 68-87; 59- 
8.5; 60-150; 61-90; 62-blO; 63-109; 64-115; 65-76; 
66-6<: 67-164; 68-175; 69- .08; 70-197; 71-IM; 72- 
191; 78-211; 74-104 ; 76-182; 76-91; 77-6; 78-19; 79- 
5; 80-99; 81-16; 82-106; 88-15; 84-^; 85-14; 86-10; 
87-i:i8; 88-16; 89-bl86; 90-218; 91-98: compara- 
tive, 51-596. 

fine arts, gallery of, contribntions to, etc., 66-67- 
225; 68-91'; 72-184; 74-101; 80-116; 83-13; 84-xzix. 
45: 85-9, 10; 86-7; 88-15 ; 89-b 185; 91-93. 

fonn of: act relutincr to, 62-18^: history of, 75-xxl: 
petition to transfer to primary school. 61-120: 
statistics, comparative, 41-371J; 84-38. (See 
Funds, educational). 

graduntes, list of, 45-137; 46-41; 47-b1; 52-16: 
number of. degrees conferred, etc., 54-16. 87; 




99; 77-11; i8-r>; 79-l«: 80-109. 372; 81-34; 82-^8; 

8.H-7; 84-«»; 85-4, 21 ; 86-4; 87-126; 88-6; 89-bl79; 

90-207; 9 1-8:{; compRralive, 81-1 1 ; 90-228, 2.9. 
gymnasium fund, 81-.55; 91-86. (8ee hygiene and 

physical culture, below), 
high schools, and, the, 71-179; 72-1B0; 78-16, 216; 

74-zcii. (^•o also preparatory schools, below), 
historical sketches, 47-al5; 80-6. 860. 
Homeopathic Medical College, 67-177: 68-186; 74- 

103; 75-lxxxvii, 192; 76-lxvii. 92, 102; 77-16: 78- 

8; 79-18: 80-114, 132; 88-4, 18; 84-27; 85-10; 86-6; 

88-14: 89-bl84. 
hygiene and physical caltnre, report of committee 

on, 70-239. 
instruction in, courses of and text-books: 41-38SJ; 

42-372]: 43-;i5; 44-51 ;50-2^; 5 1-:<UB; 52- j2; 64-16, 

3-; 55-57-89, 1 10 ; 58-H7, 82; 59-75 ; 60-145; 69-213 ; 

79-21 : 80-121 ; 81 -7; 82-85, 96 ; 88-37: extract from 

earlier report, 51-26^. 
int**re8t fund, report of State treasurer, 42-360J; 

43-27; 44-45; 45-142; 46-55; 47-b5 49-87; 60-13; 

62-47; 54-80; 55-57-145, 218, 2l8. 
intoxicating liquor in relation to, memorial, 65- 

67-2.56. 
lantls: acts relating to, 51-.557: congreesional grant 

of, 55-57-29: extract fn»m earlier reports, 61-92, 

]9:t: h'^ihlative enactments, list of, concerning, 

42--i5.5]: purchase and sale of, laws, 61-.549, 599: 




xxix: table of, selected for, 40-377 j; 55-57-149. 

Law i>epartment, 58-'<9; 59-79: 60-185. 187, 142, 
161; 68->6: 6.5-52, 62; 66-10, 37 ; 68-185; 70-220 ; 76- 
1H8; 77-15; 78-^ 17; 80-111. 1.'8; 88-1; 84-aJ; 86- 
10; 86-6 ; 87-129; 88-14; 89-bl8:<; 90-215 ; 91-88, 94. 

legislation ctmcprning: 47-al5: extmct from 
earlier rep<irt, 51-106, 483: recommended, 61<66, 
157. (see special subjects, for legislation con- 
cerning thos<^ subjectn). 

Library: building, desonption of, 83-64 ; exercises 
on completion of, 8.S-44: number of volumes in, 
Cimtributions to, etc., 40-420J. 42lj; 54-51 55; 
55-57-H'9. 225 : 6(Vr.l8. 160, 163; 63-86: 64-108; 65- 
.53,84:66-39; 69-2<6, 235; 70-223; 71-21. 168, 1K8; 
72- "~ - -- 

Ixi 
85- 
21"^; 91-92. 93: ruios and regulations. 41-39:<j. 

Metlical Department: 50-9, 31, 50; 51-308. 6!<2; 62- 
25; 54-16; 60-16.'»: extract from earlier rep«rt, 
61-181,270. 

Mefiicine and Surgery, department of, 54-70; 65- 
57-102; 60-141, 16.); 65-52; 66-37; 68-184; 70-219; 
75-18"; 77-15: 78-S 17; 80-127; 88-1, 38; 84-27;. 
85-10; 8tM; 87-129; 88-10: 8y-bl88; 90-214; 91- 
88, 94. (See also Medical Department above). 




a, b, j, lee note 2, page 306. 
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military ctnffineerinff and tactics, 6B-W. 
miJMaz, oae-twentieth, 67-143, 177 ; 69-216; 84-31; 

85-V 
Mines! School of, 75-lzxx7ii, 191, 76-lxvii, lOL; 

77-li; 78-10. 18. 
iTKKlern lan^uaKf*f>, 60-1 A2; 65-81. 




73--:il8; 74-xniii. Il.l: 75-l9(»; 76-!x?iii ; 7K-1U; 
8H-1S: 84-44; 85-Q; 86-7; 87-129; 88-15; 89-blb5; 
90-216. 




80-1 If), 
organization of, 52-18. 
pe(laK(>Ky, 78-17; 74-zciii, 98; 78-18; 79-17; 80- 

403; 81-11. 
Pharmacy Department: 75-189; 79-19; 80-114; 88- 

18: 84-.'9: repririsof dean. 80-13U; 91->9. 
Political Science, department of: 81-19; 82-91: 

reports of dean, 82-95; 83-33. 
prei»ariitor7 PchooJs, in relation to, 70-207. (^oe 

branches of, academies as, also high schools, 

and ah<ive). 
Pre8i»'lenl'8reiK)rts:64-3S; 5.5-57-S7, l.W, 222- 58- 



Utica Female Seminary, act to Incorporate, 51-516. 

VHcatioiis, sammer, 68-10. 

Van Knren County, rep«»rt8: Co. Snpts., 67-111; 69- 

l.s:.; 70-182; 71-124; #2-18^; 78-191: 74-78: Schiiol 

Innpectors. 65-26:); extracts. 61-2t/li; 68-A2; 

remnrks, 55-57-623; 59-:i6l: Township Supts., 75- 

171 ; 76^'*7; extracts, 77-176. 198. 2W. 2ir», 2Z». 
Vansar Union S4h(K>l: reports, 60-235; 62-bl80: sta- 

ti-ticR, (m*e(irade<l Schools). 
Ventilation of schoolhouses, (see Schoolbonses, 

ventilation of). 
Vermontvill^ Academical Association (Academy), 

leporls. 49-10;^; 51-^23; 52-l^2. 
Vinitaiion of schools: 45-13; 47-bi9; 61-.W; 68-7: 

statistics, 45-127: 46-2^;47-a6h, r9l^: 48-14; 49-72; 

60-H.9; 60^j72 ; 61-:'l9; 62-hJhU; 63-1 M). 181 ; 64-.t«, 

2li7:67-.ftL';6H-:ft»l; 69-807. 809; 70-:^; 7I-2'«4. 286; 

72-2t 4. iBH: 73-57 : 74-ix. Ixxxi ; 75-xxxix; 76-ziz; 

77-xlv;7S-xiv: 82-50: 83-ciii; 84-lxix; 85-Ixxt; 

«0-ixviii; 87-lxxii; 88-7C; 89-xlv; 90-U; 91-lv; 

comparntive, 73-55, 60; 74-v. vii. 
Voters at school meetings, quaJifications, 8. c, 89- 

b2V8. 
Wngf s of teachers: 

average: statistics, 45-125; 46-24, 26; 47-fl64, 




11; 79 12:80-108:81-18; 82-88; 83-6: 84-40; 85- 
3; H6-8; 87-125; 88-:); 89-bn7; 90-205 :^91-M. 

proi>erty of, valuation of, 73-14,205; 77-4; 81-45; 
8d;-13: 84-89. 

pnblic SchrK>ls, and, 76-186. 

receipts of, (from appropriations, interest fund, 
students^ fees, etc.), statistics, comparative, 
51-198; 80-:<.V; 84-31, 34. 

Regents, Hoard <»f : extracts from earlier reports, 
51-48,52, 63, 81, HM. 117. 126, 141, 15r>, U>, 18(>, 
19>: reports of, 38-;«J; 39-brtu 40-399J: 4l-37:.j; 
4-if-'.'>0i; 4Ji-l8; 44-87; 45-187 : 46-41 ; 4f-bl; 48-57; 
49-7^, ^5; 50-9; 51-iti7, :)00; 52-15; 54-15, HI; 
Sn-S^-S'i, 158, 221; f)8-C:i; .'i9-6:>; 60-181; 61-79: 
62-bl ; 6.Vi9; 64-19; 6.'>-49: 66-.V1, 67-157; 68-171 ; 
69-201; 70-r.'3; 71-16.'; 72-165'; 73-204; 74-*.C; 75- 
1N»; 76-91; 77-3; 78-:); 79-:); 80-97; 81-:); 82-8.); 
83-3; 84-8; resolutions of University Senate 
concerning. 63-126. (see also President's re- 
ports, above). 

rules and rc>gnlations for government of. 47-h'2:). 

salary and current expense account, comparative 
table, 1869 to l>i*^. 84-35. 

Becn>t Hocietifs, 50-4^1; 51-206. 

semi-centennial celebration, acldress, J. M. B. 
Sill, 87-80. 

State Land Commissioner, reiH»rt on University 
Lands. 49-85; 50-11 ; 52-49; 54-7h; 55-57-147, 2lf, 
24H. 




reports, 51-195, 2ti9, 

8ui>t>rinti'ndent of trronnds and buildings, report 
of. 52-:)9; 54-64 : 55-57-123. 

text-txNiks UMetl in. .55-57-9><; 58-67; 59-69; Ol-^*); 
64-lil:81-i:), 15:8:{.il, 3?; 84-22. (Hve also in- 
struction in, above). 

Univeri.il y Cf>urse in, 52-24; 54-50; 5.5-5 7-lOS. 

University Hall: 71-19; 72-lv); 73-21H; 74-101: 
dettirat ion exercises, 71-224: description of. 73- 
15, Lt'8; 74-91. 

University I^H;o^l. 91 -W. 

Uuivep*ity syctem. 82-91; 83-10; 84-42. 

Visitors, Hoards of: extrarts from earlier reports, 
51-9:). 12^: reiiort-* t»f. 42-:n7i; 4:J-39; 44-'.5; 45- 
188; 46-59; 47-bl3; 48-.).^: 49-81; 50:):>: 54 >:); 
65-57-2 9; ,58-iW: 59-»»7: 6O-1:.:), 16r.; 61-ir^): 63- 
121;6ri-'V';«7-lV*; 72-195; 7:>-2H5; H1-:6: S,V22; 
87-14'>: extracts fn»m earlier reports, 51-109, 141, 
VA, |»;9. 18-'. 19^, 271. 

WiiiiRins* Fund, treesarer's report. 81-54. 

women, ndmi»-sion «>f. (see co-educHtion. above). 
Upper Peninsula, schools in the, 65-ltK). 




79-viii; 80-17; 81-xxxix: 82-:)7: 83-lxxxix; 84- 
li. 85-1; 86-xxxviii ; 87-xlii; 88-lx; 89-xvi: 90- 
xxxii;91-xxxvi:oomp8raiive, 69-158; 70-l»)2; 71- 
148; 72-147. 15(1; t3-54, 60; 74-V, vii; 76-ix; 80-881: 
dingrnm. 85-iii, iv. 
comments on, 42-'i46j; 51-99. 
highest, lowest and average, in towns and villagee, 

statistics. 42- i4lj. 
liability of district for, during certain periods of 

sus|)enf>ion of s<'ho<il, s. c, 80-221. 
total, statiNttcs: 5 ]-6:)2; 52-202; 54-100; 55-57-!SS6, 
57'), 612; 58-145; .')9-4ll; 60-2':i; 61-218; 64-201; 
6.5-:)l3; 66-179; 67-253; 6^'-*! : 69-309; 70-:)SS: 
71-iW"; 72-:6H; 7;j-57: 74-ix; 75-xxxix; 76-xix; 
77-xlv;78-vii; 79-viii; 80-47; 81-xxxix; 82-37: 
8:Mxxxix:84-li; 8.5-1; 86-xxxviii; M7-xlii; 88- 
lx; 89-xvi; 90-xxxii; 91-xxxvi: comparative, 
60-9; 61-4>; 62-JiM; 72-1.50; 76-ix. 
War. eflFi*ct of, on e<iucational interests, 62-a91. 
Washtenaw (*<innty, leports: C •. Supts., 67-113; 68- 
l.^: 69-i:)7; 70-131; «l-l::rt; 7.S-19:'; 74-81: School 
Inspectors, 42-:'9sj-2V9j; 6.5-265: extracts, 61-210: 
6.V>.'; remarks, 5.5-57-ti.'3; 59-8*Sl: Secretaries of 
Co. Hoanlh of School Kxuminers, 88-xxxviii; 90- 
39; 91-iri: Township Siipts.. 75-17;!; 76-^t^; extracts, 
77-157, 176. 199, iOs 221, 22H. 
Wwyne County. riMMirt*: Co. Snpts.. 67-116; 68-141; 
69-14:); 7tUi4;); «3-lV9; 74-^5: School Inspectors, 
42-^l»ij:6.5-.:6^: extracts, 61-212; 6«-5:); remarks. 
55-57-tl2l, 59-:)«)J: Secretaries c»f Co. Hoanls of 
Scho*»l Examiners, 90-4i'; extracts. 82-9: Town- 
ship Sunts , 75-177; 76-89; extrarts. 77-l.")7. 177. 
W(>l)K(er l.'iiitm SoIumiI: reiKirt. 62-blH4: statistics, 

(-4*p (iriido<i Schools). 
Wi-sle.\an S4Mninary and Female Collegiate Institute 
• Spring Arb«»r, Albion,): 52-2-'<2: acts relating to, 
5 1-riO:), .'H»4. r,< ,«-,: reiM.rts, .f>0-67; 5 1-565; 52-174; 54-95; 
5.5-57-10'^; .59- .'21 : 60-178. (siw Albion College). 
West INiint .Military Arademy, apt>ointments, table, 

comparative. 77-xxviii. 

Wexford Connty, n-iMirlH: Co. Snpts., 73-200; 74-87; 

7.*)-;:4: Si.*cn*tiirieH of Co. Ikwrds of 8('hfK>i Kxam- 

inerx. 88-xl ; K9-a:9: 9(»-41: Township Snpts., 75- 

I7'';ixtnirts, 77-157, 177, 2i6. 216. 

Wh ill' Pigeon Academy, act to incorporate, 51-524. 

Women, right of, to vote for school ofhcers, s. c, 

8t;-14T;s. c. 8»-b29.). 
W(MMlstt»ck Manual I.«ahor Seminary: act to ineor- 

poniti*, 51-"'3i: report. 41^-104. 
Won! Method ndviseil, 42-2rtlj. 
Y«>llowstone National Park, address, William 1. 

Marrihall.80-'Jc). 
Youth, untli'rtfradnat<« of onr time, addresa, Hon. 

ThfMMiiin* N.'iMin. N6.2.52. 
Ypsilatiti S«Mniiiary, net to incorporate 51-518. 
Ypsiianti Union m>hooI: reports, 51-578; 52-172; 
55-57-175; 59-111: statistics, (see Graded Schoula). 



a, b, J, tee note 2, pace 806. 
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